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WANTED— One active agent in every town to take 
orders for <*ny book wanted by customers. Extra 
commissions on 40 good books. Particulars free, out- 
fits 80 cents. Charles H. Kerr <fc Co., Publishers, 
Chicago. 

We really mean to publish this advertise- 
ment where we can afford to, and we take 
this way of making a personal explana- 
tion to our good friend who has taken Unity 
for ten years, and who dislikes to see its pub- 
lishers take a new business departure without 
consulting him. 

Why should Unity's publishers advertise 
for agents? Are there not book agents enough, 
and subscription publishers enough behind 
them, to make the average citizen's life a 
burden already? • 

Yes, we admit it But think a moment. 
Why is the ordinary book agent a public 
nuisance? Is not this the reason, — that he 
usually tries to over-persuade people to buy 
the book they do not want? 

Our hope is to redeem the name of book 
agent, by enabling our canvassers to place in 
the hands of their customers a large list of 
books, including books suited to a variety of 
tastes, and allow them to select for them- 
selves. We can, of course, offer a better dis- 
count on some books than on others, but we 
can give a reasonable margin of profit on 
almost any book in print. 

Is not the field covered by the book stores? 
It is not. In most towns of 2,000 to 30,000 the 
44 bookstore " is a storehouse of dime novels, 
violins, school text-books and base-ball bats, 
while the people who might read good books 
either supply themselves from Chicago or the 
east, or go without 

So we trust our good friend we are address- 
ing will wish us good speed in our enterprise, 
and if he chooses to send for an agent's outfit 
himself, and order his own reading matter at 
reduced prices we will not object, provided 
there is no one in his town who wishes to 
make a systematic canvass for our books; in 
that case we should expect him to give the 
more active agent his custom. 

We may say, to avoid disappointment to any 
one,^that the outfit advertised is simply a 



supply of order blanks, circulars and sample 
copies of Unity for distribution. The scale 
of discounts to agents is printed on the back 
of each order-blank, and is only furnished to 
those sending for outfits. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 



/SvN advertisement of Unity in 
l—[ the present number is scarcely 
J necessary. We prefer to let the 

number speak for itself, and to let our 
readers form their own expectations for 
the future, from the history of the past 
ten years. We may say, however, that 
we have arrangements partially com- 
pleted by which we expect this year to 
print a sermon twice a month, except 
during midsummer, without diminishing 
the usual variety of reading matter. 

The subscription price of Unity is 
$1.50 per annum, payable in advance. 
We shall be glad to send the paper to 
any new reader on trial eight months 
for a dollar or four months for fifty cents. 
No premiums are offered to new sub- 
scribers, but we will pay liberally any 
one taking the time to canvass for us. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Publishers, 
175 dearborn St., Chicago. 
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OBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents : 
cloth, jo cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers. Chicago. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stockweil. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon oar organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12m o, gilt top, half trimmed edge*. 
Price, $1.00. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, Which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul."— Omaha World. 

TBI FAITH THAT XAX18 FAXTHTTTt. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 60 cents. Cloth, fall gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.60; by mall, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cnpof Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find Livinf remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
— Boston Transcript. 

EVOLUTION AND GHBISTXAXXT?. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 

18 mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 

" It is full of eloquent passages/'— Frances Power 

Cobbe. 

44 The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way."— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 

FBAOTZOAL PUTT. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jen kin Lloyd Jones. Subjects : " The 
Economies of Religion," *• Bread versus Ideas," 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren. 1 ' Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
"The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best.* 1 — The unitarian. 

"The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good."— .tour 
York Evangelist. 

#*♦ Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free. Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLE8 H. KERR A CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Men Who Lived before Adam. Facts about Them, 

New Edition Just Published. 



PRE- ADAMITES; 

Cn* A DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXI8TENCE 
OF MEN BEFORE ADAM. 

ft? P**#v ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., of the 
IXsJfcwsity of Michigan. 1vol. Octavo. Over 500 
MM, with Ethnographic Maps and numerous II- 
tofcajions. Price, $£*>. 

M A great mastery of the vast subject."— Methodist 
quitter** JfovUw. 

w ]t feioi too much to say that it settles the contro- 
\W$"^ Popular Science Monthly. 

**T**> author's tone is unexceptionable, and his 
proof ftf the existence of pre-Adamite races may be 
1*14 to, be complete/'— International Review. 

u By tar the most exhaustive and scholarly work on 
priwdfcve man as a pre-Adamite which has ever ap- 
peaieoV > ~-£0«toft Traveler. 

"Ill* not too much to say that there is no single 
work in oar language which brings together so much 
of the- latest investigation concerning the tribes of men 
taUahiUng oar planet and their distribution over the 
toattmmts."— The American Naturalist. 

u Exceedingly learned and profoundly interesting. 
* * * Dr. Wincheirs discussion of the evidences 
aeeritg on the question of pre-Adamites will excite 
tatoieat by the ability and boldness with which his ad- 
vanced theories and demonstrations are maintained. 1 ' 
—Berpir 1 * Monthly. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

World Life. 

Illustrated. 12mo. $2.50. A study of the forma- 
tion, growth and decay of worlds from their 
earliest existence as nebulous masses diffused 
through space to their development into sun and 
world systems and their final dissolution. 
"The most convincing and exhaustive work on the 
subject extant. 1 '— New York School Journal, 

Sparks from a Geologist's Ham- 
mer. $2.06. 

" We know no more readable and instructive work 
on popular geology. "—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Geological Excursions; 

Or, THE RUDIMENTS OF GEOLOGY FOR 
YOUNG LEARNERS. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.50. 

Geological Studies, 

For High Schools, Normal Schools and Collegiate 
Classes. »mo, cloth, 540 pages, with 3b7 illustra- 
tions. Price, $.100. 



♦*♦ For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 



S. C. Griggs & Co., 87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
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A&k dealers in hardware, or address 



SEDGWICK BB0S., Richmond, Ind. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBDNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 



iptron Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

TbiWoman'? Tribune was founded in 188& Tt hae 
» wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventiooB and of legislation relating to women, and its 
^apartments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
%oav president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will tad it, as also all official announcements, duly 
•aotrfed in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
I in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
' -quality for women should become snbscri- 
„ were are invited to send items of news and 
aaneofoi sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a «ruh of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Wokik's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
WoBMya Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
B preminm . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
tn leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one addres 
one year for $2.10. 
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YY1SXOKY OF ABT. Outline Studies for Unity 
11 Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
lor 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Pub- 
Nshere, Chicago. 
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Free Traders 

Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists' Manual, by Giles B. Stebbins, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as <<a prom- 
inent tariff advocate : industrious and conscientious, 
and with literary attainments of high degree. 1 * 800 
pages ; cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 
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HAVK RECENTLY ISSUED 

ENGLISH MASTERPIECE COURSE, 

By Prof. Alfred H. Welsh, Ohio State University. 
18mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

" A most excellent guide and reference index to the 
study of literature for schools, Unity Clubs and home 
studv."— Unity. 

44 As a guide for the student or reader to what has 
been said in a critical way of the more important pro- 
ductions in English literature, it is simply invaluable." 
—Boston Transcript. 

THE WAVERLEY DICTIONARY. 

An alphabetical arrangement of all the characters 
in Scott's Novels, with an analysis of each character, 
and illustrative selections from the texts. By May 
Rooebs. lftno, cloth. $2 00. 

11 There is no set of Scott's novels which is complete 
without it."— Buffalo Express. 

"A host of readers will find this volume a lasting 
source of pleasure. It is a key to the treasure-house 
of Scott's novels."— Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 

MAERTZ'S NEW METHOD FOR THE STUDY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 90c. 

KEY TO SAME. 50c. 

Used with great success in ladies' clubs, literary 
societies, etc 

44 It consists of a series of questions on English and 
Continental literature and contemporaneous events, 
with references to a well-selected list of books from 
which the answers may be drawn. The plan is a good 
one, especially for training students to look up mat- 
ters for themselves, and to put the results into concise 
form.**— Literary World, Boston. 

The 47th Thousand Just Issued of the 

HOME COOK BOOK. 

400 Pages, Muslin or Oil-cloth Cover, $1.60. 

The most popular and common-sense book of its 
class ever published, compiled from recipes contrib- 
uted by practical housekeepers of Chicago and other 
cities and towns, and each lady's name is signed to the 
recipe she gave. 

It contains 1,000 favorite recipes, all tried, tested 
and proved; also valuable hints upon table-talk, 
housekeeping, etiquette, economy, bills of fare, sup- 
pers, tea parties, lunches, and household and social 
observances. 

44 Should be the adopted companion of every house- 
keeper."— Chicago Tribune. • 

WOUKB m CumsmES •F.wc.RjHEmr. 

By W. 8. Kennedy. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A thoroughly entertaining book. ' The information 
it gives is wonderful, and the chapters are full, also, 
of many good and well-tojd stories and bits of informa- 
tion, all germane to thtf subject. A very gem of a 
book.*- Unity, Chicago. J ^ 

TANGLED. 

A Novel. By Rachel Cabjsw. l6mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
44 A capital story."-jBorton Traveller. 

WIT AND HUMOR. 

A choice collection of anecdotes, legal, congres- 
sional and dialect wit and humor, jokes, conundrums. 
e ^l BjeUmhallBbowh. Illustrated. 22d edition! 
18m o, cloth, $1.00. 

RAYMOND'S ORATORS' MANUAL. 

" The best American book upon Technical Elocu- 
tion.' -Moras True Brown, President of Boston School 
of Oratory. 12mo, cloth, $1.80. 

BACON'S MANUAL OF GESTURE. 

"It is the best manual for students of any now in the 
market."-D. J Hill, President of University of Lew- 
isburg, Penn. 12mo, cloth, $1.30. 

8old in bookstores, or any of the books will be 
mailed postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 

JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO. . 
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Not on the vulgar mass 

Called "work" must sentence pass. 

Things done, that took tlie eye and had the prict; 

O'er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 

But all, the world's coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account: 

All instincts immature, 

'All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man's amount: 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies tfiat broke through language and escaped; 

All I could never be, * 

All men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 



EDITORIAL. 



TEN YEARS OLD TO-DAY. 

Only ten years old! And yet it seems a long time since 
Unity was born. Those were young days measured by the 
ardor, hopefulness and eager courage of the four or five 
western ministers that plotted and planned for a paper mes- 
senger that would lessen the distances between Chicago and 
St. Paul, St. Louis and Kenosha, Indianapolis and Janes- 
ville, and also serve as a nimble messenger to fly with the 
words of cheer and good- will to the distant and isolated be- 
lievers and workers on our western prairies. This paper mis- 
sionary was the child of a positive and " long-felt want" It 
had been talked of, dreamed of and planned for by many dif- 
ferent ones. As far back as 1 876, if not before, the Western 
Conference passed brave resolutions looking toward the es- 
tablishment of a western paper and talked of a stock com- 
pany with a capital of $50,000. Mr. George W. Cooke soon 
after showed the utility and at least the short-lived possi- 
bility of such a paper by starting his bright little Liberal 
Worker, published at Sharon, Wis. ; but removal to a more 
important field of labor necessitated his abandoning the 
work. After much hesitation and cogitation the Pamphlet 
Mission for " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion," Volume I, No. 1, was launched March 1, 1878, with 
the names of Robert Colly er, of Chicago; William C. Gan- 
nett, of St. Paul; Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Janesville; C. W. 
'Wendte\ of Cincinnati, and J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, as 
publishing committee, and those of J. T. Sunderland, Chi- 
cago, George W. Cooke, of Grand Haven, Mich., as editors 
of the " Notes and News," and Miss Frances L. Roberts, 65 
Washington street, Chicago, the business agent. It was to 
appear semi-monthly and was offered for $1.50 a year. 

The first number contained a greeting from Robert Coll- 
yer, a prospectus from the committee, a sermon entitled 
44 Not Retreat, but Victory," by Mr. Collyer, and some "Notes 



and News," among which were items speaking of the dedi- 
cation of the new Unitarian Church at Washington, and 
the appearance of Mr. Sunderland's new book entitled " The 
Bible, What Is It? " It said that the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, was thinking of building a new church. It 
said that Dr. Thomas was shaking the dry bones in the 
Methodist Episcopal Centenary Church on the West Side, 
and wondered if he "would be tried for heresy," This 
first number announced the names of nine state agents, one 
each for Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Cincinnati, Missouri and Nebraska. Of these nine 
only two, M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, and J. C. Learned, of 
St. Louis, remain at the same posts of duty. Messrs. Gan- 
nett, Jones, Cooke, Eflinger, A. Freeman Bailey, Wendte" and 
Copeland, all yet at work but at different stations. 

The line of Unity's mission and destiny was vaguely 
outlined when it struck out its motto, now so familiar. 
" Freedom and Fellowship in Religion " was the title of 
a volume of essays published under the auspices of the 
Free Religious Association of Boston, but it was not until 
the word " Character " was added that the motto seemed to 
the committee then, as it does now, to have in it a gospel 
power, a needed message for the time and place. But its mis- 
sion was not distinctly outlined until it discovered its name. 
It soon became apparent that the Pamphlet Mission must 
outgrow that name; the field was larger and somewhat dif- 
ferent from that it first meant to fill. What to call it was 
the absorbing question of the first six months. Names were 
dropped into hats, balloted for, corresponded upon, dis- 
cussed in bulk and in detail ; they came singly and in squads, 
but no one seemed charged with just the message until one 
day Simmons was to run up from Kenosha, Jones to drop 
down from Janesville to conjunct with Gannett who was 
en route from Chicago — all three to spend an afternoon at 
Harvard Junction in consultation over the destiny of the 
still unnamed baby, that was provisionally known as Pam- 
phlet Mission. While Simmons and Jones were waiting, 
sitting on a lumber pile on a hot summer day, the heavens 
opened and the name descended. Once it presented itself 
it was recognized instantly as the heaven- appointed. The 
belated jmember of the trio was greeted with " The name is 
found." " That's so!" was the response. So at the begin- 
ning of the second volume, September 1, 1878, "Unity" was 
placed at the head of the page. At the end of the first 
year the pamphlet form was changed to the quarto size. 
The name of H. M. Simmon sappeared as Editor in Charge, 
and, Mr. Sunderland having moved his field of labor to Ann 
Arbor, J. LI. Jones took charge of the Notes from the Field 
Department. At the end of the second year Mr. Simmons, 
having moved to Madison, retired from the Senior Editor- 
ship and the work fell upon the shoulders of the present 
incumbent. At the beginning of its third year Unity starts 
out with The Little Unity — a. parent- and-child end in its 
hand — a little sister with separate life and mailing lists, and 
with Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard as Editor in Charge. March 
1, 1883, Unity took Little Unity back into its arms, and 
Charles H. Kerr became identified as its business manager. 
On the first of May, 1885, after a little over seven years' exist- 
ence as a fortnightly, Unity appeared as a weekly with one- 
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third increase of matter with no increase of price. And here 
we are to-day to say that each year has found our list grown 
a little larger, the support a little steadier. 

It is not for us, at this issue, to go into the story of 
Unity. Many of our readers know it from the beginning. 
Our purpose was a very simple one. It was clearly stated, 
and the struggle somewhat anticipated from the outset. 
Wo have had no boom; we have encountered no disaster. 
As our purpose and convictions became more clearly under- 
stood, some friends turned away from us, but more than 
their number have come to us. We have simply tried at 
all times to stand by the logic of our name and motto, and 
to realize them, as far as possible, in their full logical and 
spiritual import. Mr. Colly er, in his first greeting, said: 
" We want to make this Pamphlet Mission go like a bene- 
diction to liberal thinkers all through the west; especially 
we want our messenger to be a welcome visitor in the 
lonely homes and thinly scattered communities of free re- 
ligious thinkers. . . . We hope it will be good seed for 
Sunday services where liberal thinkers have none. If the 
Pamphlet Mission should strike this fine use, the editors 
will be glad to print a short service in connection with it 
to be used for such purposes." After ten years of groping 
in this direction, Mr. Colly er's prophecy is at least partially 
realized in the services we have recently published by Mr. 
Effinger. In the prospectus published in the same num- 
ber we said: "Each number will stand for real freedom of 
mind, for real fellowship between differing minds, and, as 
most important of all, for character as the test and essence 
of religion." 

In the same number, in further exemplification of our 
mission, we explained that character in religion to us meant 
4 'opposed to the belief" on which the churches, as a rule, 
spend so large a portion of their emphasis . . . " We shall 
stand up and cry aloud: 'Not belief, but character, is the 
real test of religion.' In a world full of half truths and 
misplaced emphasis, some one must stand up for the other 
half of the truths and put the emphasis back on the great 
syllables that mean the most and are the real roots of the 
things talked about." We have been challenged to follow 
this position out to its legitimate, logical and heroic conclu- 
sions, and we have never hesitated to accept the logic and 
to glory in the conclusion. Many others are challenged to 
follow out the belief test to its heroic conclusion, the ex- 
clusion of good men and women from church fellowship 
because they could not believe: and we have never had but 
admiration and endorsement for our consistent orthodox 
friends when they have accepted the logic of their position. 
Through these ten years we have held unflinchingly to this 
position, to the end that religion might be glorified, our 
churches spiritualized and our devotions sanctified by sin- 
cerity and simplicity. 

From the first we have claimed to be tvith, though not of, 
the Unitarian movement; but now, as in 1879, we interpret 
the word "in no sectarian sense and regard it, as Doctor Bel- 
lows said, * as a sect only in their opposition to sectarianism. ' 
We hold that the old theological doctrine of the unity of 
God logically and historically leads to a belief in unity in 
all religion and of the race. So in pronouncing the word 
XJnitarianism we pass lightly over the ' arianismf and lay 
all the emphasis on the 'unite.'' Gladly dropping the ism 
and every trace of sectarian hiss, we return to the root of the 
word in which its historic meaning and real spirit lie. We 
proclaim our faith in Unity." We go' back nine and ten 
years for our phrases, hoping thereby to show our readers 
that, wisely or unwisely, Unity has tried to hold steady to 
the course it mapped out for itself ten years ago. Our 
readers may judge with what success we have labored. In 
these ten years of Unity life we have led or followed the 
Western Unitarian Conference from its headquarters in 
a minister's closet in Janesville and one- fourth of a mission- 
ary in the field, up to its first desk, tendered its one attend- 



ant by the courtesy of the Athenaeum of this city, where it 
was prophesied by a prominent minister that this one offi- 
cial, representing Unity, Sunday-school, Tract and Confer- 
ence work, would have " lots of lonesome time on hand to 
begin with; " up to the sky parlor, in the fifth story, with 
its meager furnishing at 75 Madison street; then to the 
more elegant and to us sumptuous office at 40 Madison; then 
around the corner to the larger room at 175 W r abash avenue, 
and lastly to our present quarters with its three busy rooms, 
with its eight desks, representing as many different persons, 
who give much time and work to the causes which Unity 
loves to represent and call Unitarian. Not that we hold that 
every good man is a Unitarian. But we do hold that every 
man who holds that the ultimate measure of a man's relig- 
ion and the final test of his religious worth and right to re- 
ligious fellowship is his goodness, his character, his devotion 
to truth, love of righteousness and exemplification of love, 
is of the Unitarian movement. 

Unity has lived long enough to see most of the State 
Conferences in the west come into existence, and to see the 
State Conference policy adopted by the National organiza- 
tion and by twenty-five to thirty per cent of our present 
Unitarian churches in the west as the best means of mission- 
ary work. It has lived to see the Sunday-school methods 
and tools published by it taken up by the Eastern Society, 
and the work there far excelling, both in kind and quality, 
most of its own work It is seeing the Unity Club move- 
ment, which it has fostered, becoming a National interest 
among Unitarians. / 

As with the word Unitarian, so with the word Christian ; 
for it Unity has had unmeasured reverence. In the flow of 
this inheritance it has lived, and in the wealth of its history 
found life; but it has refused to narrow that word into a 
measuring string or to debase its ever broadening history 
by trying to define its limits. We have not felt called upon 
to confound language by making Christianity, — one histor- 
ical manifestation of religion, — synonymous with religion, 
which has many historical manifestations and has power to 
create many more. We have supposed that Christianity 
should at least be considered Christocentric. If history 
proves anything, it proves £hat this great personality has 
occupied a central position; and to make Christianity cover 
everything that is characterized by " love to God and love 
to man" — the least unique things in Christianity, because 
they are the most universal things in religion, or rather the 
most prophetic things in all religious systems — is to in- 
sult the faithful representatives of the ages and to ignore 
history. As with religion, so with Christianity then. We put 
the test on the living rather than the believing. Christ- likeness 
is a higher test and a severer standard than Christian pro- 
fessions. Taught by Jesus' s winning and commanding 
words, we have tried to remember, " Not every man that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will." 

In this ten years' retrospect we easily forget the strain 
and the toil in the glad memory of the fellowship and the 
co-operation, the loving delights of the spiritual co-part- 
nership that in these ten years have knit with threads soft 
as silk and strong as steel, the slowly but constantly grow- 
ing Unity fellowship. We have done but little, but 
enough, we trust, to warrant the strain. What advances 
have been made in the line of unity the Senior Editor has 
invited his associates to testify, and their words follow. 
Whether there has been any progress at all he has asked of 
some who stand upon the Lord's watch-towers, and their 
testimony is given in the symposium found elsewhere in 
these columns. Two or three greetings to Unity on this, its 
decennial day, we have not felt justified in suppressing, be- 
cause Unity readers and supporters have some claim to 
them. Perhaps the friends are too kind; their words will 
be balanced by those of some critics who perhaps have been 
too severe. With kindliness in our hearts, the same desire 
to serve the cause of pure and undefiled religion, and to 
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expand the spiritual life of ourselves and others, which 
caused us to launch the toilsome venture ten years ago, in- 
duces us to gladly turn to the future with no promises save 
that we will try to see that the future of Unity will not dis- 
apj>oint its past So long as strength is given, or until 
a fresher and more skillful relief arrives, the Unity team 
bends to the oars, if needs be, for another ten years' pull. 
Our rowing song will still be " Unity," and the refrain to 
it is ever the same: 

" Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion." 



TEN YEARS' GROWTH TOWARD UNITY. 



I. THE MODE OF RELIGIOUS TRANSITION. 

The French philosopher, Theodore Jouffroy, has an in- 
teresting chapter on this subject which is called, in George 
Ripley's translation, " How Dogmas Come to an End." 
Jouffroy examines very minutely the phases of thought and 
morals attending changes in religious belief, founding his 
views, as seems to us, not only on psychological analysis, 
but on study of historical examples. The style is compact; 
so that if we were to review all the acute details and nice 
observations of the philosopher, we could do so hardly in less 
space than the twenty pages which his interesting chapter 
covers. But, omitting many details, it will be useful to give 
in a short article the general sweep of the philosopher's 
view of the way in which doctrines come to an end. The 
approaching end of a doctrine or of a whole phase of relig- 
ion is shown by a growing indifference to it. This indif- 
ference, however, is not doubt, nor as yet a tendency to 
doubt, but only an unearnest and lifeless holding of the pre- 
cepts or tenets. The belief exists only by custom. In the be- 
ginning the doctrines were avowed because they seemed true; 
they were believed for reasons that were known ; they sprang 
out of exigencies or conflicts which the believers joined in or 
witnessed. But the children of the converts took the doctrines 
without reasoning, without verifying their claims, which is 
to say, they accepted them without comprehension. Then 
the foundation of faith was changed. It was removed from 
personal conviction to external authority. Faith was trans- 
formed to a habit. In this condition faith is a routine ob- 
served no one knows why, existing only because no atten- 
tion is paid to it. 

Then arises the spirit of examination. Some individuals 
discover that in their religious views they are not thinking 
but assenting without thought. They are startled at the 
discovery and begin to examine. But this examination is 
not a hostile act. Far from it. The aim is to support the 
doctrines and to find means to make them really alive in 
the mind. This we think one of Jouffroy's best remarks, 
conforming exactly to the fact. How often have we ob- 
served a growth into rational religion begin in a serious at- 
tempt to build a better foundation for the old creed! But 
meantime the elder doctrines not only have grown lifeless 
in the mind, but historically corrupt. They have not re- 
mained simple. Forms, statements, symbols have been 
altered in lapse of time; a thousand errors, absurdities and 
sometimes even frauds added, till there is left little glim- 
mering of the primitive sense, and even perhaps there has 
come about the contrary thereof. Therefore, those persons 
who begin with the purpose of upholding their faith and 
make it living, end by discovering and rejecting the errone- 
ous part. At this point a new faith begins. Be it noticed, 
however, that at this stage it is purely a negation of points 
in the old faith, not offering anything new, but simply de- 
nying and rejecting some additions or corruptions foreign 
to the primitive sense of the doctrines. 

Now comes the announcement of the discovery; and close 
upon this the opposition of the priests, functionaries and 
depositaries of the old faith. This opposition always 



works by force. The priests are not accustomed to reason. 
They assert only authority. Their arguments are the stake 
and the rack. This is the first conflict. On one side the 
spirit of examination, on the other authority; the appeal to 
reason by one party, the use of physical force by the other. 
Now a new phase appears. There have been martyrs. 
Men have been tortured and slain by the priests and powers 
of the old faith. This fact awakes attention, startles public 
feeling; and thus in no long time induces conviction and 
supports the new thoughts. This fact compels the domi- 
nant party to try something better than the effort to crush 
thought by force. They begin to argue. They show their 
sense of the necessity of meeting reason with reason. Not 
that they like it; but they are driven to it. With this 
enters the era of rational conflict when the old and new 
oppose each other in debate. And in the argument the old 
faith loses. 

But now, at this point, a new influence enters. The new 
faith having withstood persecution and triumphed in argu- 
ment, now begins to be felt the need of much more than a mere 
negation or denial of ancient corruptions. A call comes for 
a positive construction. The effect of this is to divide the 
new faith into many systems; and these begin very soon to 
oppose each other and sometimes wrangle in a strife even 
more bitter than their joint quarrels with the old faith. 
For it is easy to destroy what is false; but hard, after the 
error is done away, to discover what is true. Therefore 
spring up a thousand systems, and the party of progress be- 
comes the prey of factions. 

Herewith begins another phase of the transition. The party 
of the old faith is quick to* take advantage of the divisions 
and quarrels in the new party. Now again recourse is had 
to force. Denunciations, proscriptions, persecutions begin 
again. This seems a sad retrogression. The epoch is a 
frightful one. And yet Jouftroy thinks rightly it must be 
called only the final crisis, and hence salutary, which fore- * 
goes the complete cure of the social body. It seems neces- 
sary that the generation which overthrew the antique faith 
should pass away. Their work was to destroy. It never 
can be given them to construct. The destructive and the 
constructive labors, each needful, one sad and depressing, 
the other joyful and animating, can not belong to the same 
generation. And now, at last, comes the new generation 
which takes up the positive work, the glorious and blessed 
labor of construction. This generation has a pedigree and 
a moral nature fitting it for the constructive work; for it is 
born of scepticism without faith, but with a need to find 
faith. 

At this point begins the full empire of the new truth. At 
length the fullness of time has come. Two things are in- 
evitable: that the new faith should be preached, and that it 
should take possession of society. He who has received it 
becomes another being. He is no longer merely a reasoner 
and philosopher. He is a prophet, an apostle. His heart 
is full of fire. His word kindles a conflagration. The mere 
individual, the place, the occasion, the time are of little 
import. It is the fullness of time. All is prepared. The 
new faith takes its place, enters on its kingdom. Thus, says 
Jouffroy, ending his chapter, "the nun of the party of the 
old dogma is completed and the new one has been brought 
in. As to the old doctrine itself, it has been dead for a 
longtime." j.v. b. 



II. AMONG UNITARIANS. 

If Unitarianism has done its duty during the last ten 
years, we ought to find growth in three directions, — spirit- 
ual life, free thought, extended influence. 

First The spiritual life, — church intension as distinct 
from church extension ; the most important growth of all, 
because interior and the main root of the other growth; 
for the same reasons, too, the hardest to discern and meas- 
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ure fairly. But sermon -tone tells somewhat. If I mistake 
not, there is more conscious thirst among us now than ten 
years back for sermons of the soul, simple sermons, deep 
with life, — the God-life; a warmer greeting for such ser- 
mons when they come; and more such sermons preached to 

earn the welcome. Worship-tone tells somewhat. The 

beauty and dignity of worship- services have certainly in- 
creased among us these ten years. In the west the Sun- 
day-school has led the way, and the church has slowly fol- 
lowed; and we owe thanks largely to a single book for 
this — Blake's ^Services and Songs," — which gave us a 
higher type of music, and at least pointed to a higher and less 
archaic type of words. Four festivals also — only half devel- 
oped into beauty, it is true — but still four Sunday festivals, in 
which the children and their elders join at Christmas, 
Easter, Flower-time and Thanksgiving, have almost made 
the painful " children's concert" a forgotten thing. Yet 
along with this, in the west at least, no tendency to lean on 
liturgy and banish the fresh-welling word in worship has 

shown itself as yet. The Emerson and Browning classes, 

so common now, tell somewhat. For these men are, be- 
yond most of our loftier writers, the " friends and aiders of 
those who would live in the spirit." Not all who study 
Emerson and Browning thus in class can say, " Our even- 
ings over them are almost like prayer-meetings;" but some 
of us can sometimes say it. And it means spiritual rise 
among us that Browning in London could greet the lady 
from Chicago, " You come from where they love me better 
— judging by the book-sellers' account — than in any other 

city on this earth." The growing use among us of the 

"Daily Strength" book these t€n years tells somewhat. 
Whoever buys one copy of the little volume for himself 
seems bound to buy another for a gift, and the receiver 
bound to speed it on in like manner. One friend is in the 
fifth hundred of her distribution of the book, and I hear of 
one who has ordered a round thousand copies for some 
friendly mission. A thousand blessings follow her! And 
ten thousand fall on him or her who shall make the book, 
or give the hint, that will renew in a — for us — better than 
the old Bible way, the disused habit of a morning read- 
ing and the bowed head in our households! And as not 

the least among these signs of spiritual growth, I count the 
greater readiness among ub, — not in all quarters, but in 
many, — to trust the spirit in a man rather than the sacred 
name and the organization, to fix the bounds and metes of 
technical Unitarian fellowship. Too few these signs of 
spiritual growth among us these ten years; yet they are real. 
Second. Free thought shows a plainer record of in- 
crease. " No creed," that is, no articles of doctrinal belief 
which bind our churches and fix the conditions of our fel- 
lowship, — has been from the beginning the Unitarian ideal 
and boast. Too mere a boast, — too little a reality! 
But these ten years have done somewhat toward mak- 
ing real that ideal. For within these years the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has restored to its year-book 
list the names of ministers who had been dropped be- 
cause they did not claim the " Christian " name. And it 
has published Theodore Parker's sermons, after long years 
of conscious and intentional taboo. The National Confer- 
ence, which in 1870 deliberately cut out the freedom 
article of its constitution, in 1882 deliberately replaced 
it, — though in a fashion that leaves the body in a facing- 
two-ways attitude. The Western Conference, beset to nar- 
row its broad welcome, has twice by large majorities frankly 
declared its fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal 
tests, and reaffirmed its welcome to all who wish to join it 
to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the 
world : for which declaration, it is true, the Western Con- 
ference has suffered much, and will be made to suffer still. 
But all this means genuine, yes, rapid growth of that spirit 
which trusts to perfect freedom as the surest way to find 
and to make strong the truth, and trusts to character as the 



sovereign test of real religion. And, in consequence, the 
possible American Liberal Church has come a little nearer 
to its birth, — that church which will embrace all those in- 
churched, unchurched, and excommunicate, who would 
live- together in the spirit, and work together for the good, 
while content to differ in conceptions of the origin and 
conduct of the universe. 

Third. Extended influence. The past ten years have seen 
a marked increase of the missionary spirit among us. The 
change in this direction is more marked than in either of 
the other two directions; but it is a happy sign that the 
three growths go together. It would be a very dangerous 
sign were our present zeal for organization and extension not 
accompanied with the increased trust in free thought and 
increased emphasis on the things of spiritual life. Several 
state missionaries have been set at work, and partly as their 
fruits, the last two years alone have seen forty new societies 
start into being. The Post Office Mission, which mails 
our literature to applicants, and advertises for the ap- 
plicants, has been invented and has already become 
a fixed annex of our more earnest churches; and many 
little parishes made up of individuals scattered all over 
the land are regularly ministered to by correspondents. To 
answer the needs which these Post Office Missions have 
created, many new tracts have been published east and west, 
quite reconstructing this branch of activity. Ten years ago 
the west had no paper of our faith; now it has a weekly, a 
fortnightly and a monthly; and, east and west, there are 
several serial sermon publications. During the same period 
the two Sunday-school societies in Boston and Chicago have 
completely re-equipped our Sunday schools with much bet- 
ter manuals and service-books, and the Unity Clubs, whose 
most distinctive function is the class study of ennobling 
literature, have grown from a western " notion " to the dig- 
nity of a "National Bureau!" Nor should we forget to 
mention the beginning of the temperance work within our 
churches. And, as the two sources for all this mission 
work, the east has raised its noble Unitarian Building in 
Boston ; and the west, by pooling the little treasuries of 
Conferences, Sunday-school Society and the like, has estab- 
lished and supported its humble but busy headquarters and 
book- room in Chicago. 

So much, at least, during the last ten years. Yes, 1878 
to 1888 has been the busiest ten years, and the most marked 
for missionary zeal and missionary success of any that 
Unitarianism in America has known, — unless the years 1S20 
to 1830, when all was in beginning, be excepted. 

Growth, then, in all three directions there has been, the 
three directions in which it was to be looked for if Unitarian- 
ism has done its duty during these ten years; but least 
growth, probably, in that which is the most important of 
the three, the first. Has Unitarianism, then done its 
duty? No. 



III. IN THEOLOGY. 

All first- class scholarship looks toward unity. The 
deeper the excavation for the foundations, the larger and 
loftier may be the dome of the superstructure. 

Ten years have brought us much good learning and an 
increasing number of effective expounders of the very best. 
Whatever comes from Hedge, Everett, Allen, Toy or Hall 
commands our interest, and we may expect more from 
them. But of the greatest significance to theological 
thought are the translations of Dutch and German works, 
which, though written longer ago, have really become 
known in the last decade. First in importance among these 
are the publications, of The Theological Translation Fund 
Library (London) and thevBible for Learners. It is not to 
be forgotten, however, that the Revised English Version of 
the Bible reached completion in this period, emphasizing a 
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very stubborn fact against the doctrine of scriptural infalli- 
bility which evangelical writers have sought in vain to be- 
little. 

Then we have the New Theology of Andover — mainly 
the product of these years — an interesting movement which 
will lead its adherents, before it is done with, out of its 
compromising attitude to the firm ground of reason. It 
has not yet reached the steady position of the Episcopal 
Broad Church, represented by Stanley, Newton and Brooks. . 
Even Scotch Presbyterianism, as seen in the writings of 
Robertson Smith, or in the Scotch Sermons, is far more ad- 
vanced and clear. As a phase, however, in the ecclesiastical 
history of New England it gives promise of far-reaching 
results. 

"As we should name the Scotch Sermons as the most sig- 
nificant collection of pulpit discourses looking toward unity 
in the ten years, so we regard W. J. Potter's Twenty-five 
Sermons of Twenty-five Years as the most valuable and 
permanent contribution to this literature from a single 
mind. A book of real value and great breadth of thought, 
well calculated to arrest the tendency to dogmatic agnos- 
ticism, came to us in Caird's Philosophy of Religion. But 
by far the most profound and suggestive work on the sub- 
ject of belief in God is Abbot's Scientific Theism. These, 
with Count Goblet d' Alviella's Evolution of Contemporary 
Religious Thought, and the continued contributions of 
Martineau, Max Miiller and Renan to theological literature, 
famish us abundant evidence of the resources of this 
branch of learning and of the tendencies of thought. 

Unity is to be looked for, not on the basis of any existing 
sect, neither in any alliance of the sects as now constituted — 
this is the first error to be eradicated Sects can only unite 
when their sectarian differences — and even their names — 
shall become of secondary importance; when they look for 
union upon a new and higher plane. Unity is to be looked 
for, and only looked for, as the result of clearing away the 
superstitions which now enthrall men; in the direction, 
therefore, of the most searching criticism and the most 
"daring faith." No unity is even remotely possible so 
long as the minds of men are distorted with untruth, so long 
as the emphasis of religion is laid upon error. No unity of 
the past offers itself as adequate; it must be a higher and 
larger one in the future. 

The Bible can never be put back into the place once 
claimed for it. Its supernatural authority, its infallible in- 
spiration is damaged beyond repair. Neither the biblio- 
centric nor the Christocentric theory of salvation stands any 
chance of restoration. They are as obsolete as the geocen- 
tric theory of the universe. No one man, though the best 
man born, though " the blessed Jew" of Nazareth, can take 
the exclusive place or title of the Son of God, or the Savior 
of the world, or Lord and Master of all rational or right- 
eous men. And yet more real and living than ever will both 
Bible and Jesus be as aiders of those who would live in the 
spirit. 

From unity to unity, as from glory to glory! Only the 
first unity and the last unity are separated by a vast inter- 
val of growth and time. From the primal unity, through 
ever multiplying diversity, to the ultimate and higher unity 
of co-operation and harmony! Out of that primal unity of 
sameness emerges the individual with freedom, who with 
all his best powers must be disciplined and developed. 
Then he will seek the bond of relationship, the tie of love 
and sympathy in that common nature by which all are one. 
The universal in thought and motive and the individual in 
action — this is the religious ideal. l. 



IV. IN SCIENCE. 

An edict from the editorial throne orders me to write 

for the decennial number of Unity a column on the recent 

advances in science. A magnificent subject is this, but one 

quite too large for our purposes. A few words, however. 



may be risked on the advance in some special field; and 
perhaps in no science or art is this progress more suggest- 
ive than in photography. 

When Unity was born, photography had already made 
so remarkable triumphs that it seemed rather unreasonable 
to expect more. Less than fifty years before, the world had 
disbelieved Daguerre's assertion that a landscape could be 
pictured by mere light in seven or eight hours, and a very 
bright object in three; — yet the process had already been so 
improved that a far better picture could be taken in a sec- 
ond. But the improvement has since continued. A late 
scientific writer said that the picture which took Daguerre 
three hours can now be taken in one-two- hundred-and- 
fiftieth part of a second, and a still later one has 
told that M. Marey, by a new improvement, had re- 
duced the time to half of that, and hoped to make it 
still less. Brighter objects can be photographed much 
more quickly, and the sun needs for his perfect picture 
but the small part of the thousandth of a second. Indeed, 
a photograph of the sun is said to show changes on his sur- 
face which are too fleeting for the astronomer to see at all. 
This familiar light can not only paint so much swifter than 
any artist, but paint and prove phenomena beyond the 
power of any eye. 

Still more wonderfully has photography advanced in its 
work with the stars the last ten years; and has been re- 
vealing many that can not be seen. Professor Langley 
told us in the Century, about a year ago, that at the Cam- 
bridge and Paris observatories " stars absolutely invisible 
in the telescope," and nebulae, whose existence was before 
unsuspected, have been photographed, and that the art was 
advancing every month. Professor Holden, of the Lick 
Observatory, has given more details of the work. He says 
that not only Hyperion, that smallest satellite of Saturn, 
which is so difficult to see, but the satellite of Neptune, 
which is so faint that many denied its existence, appear 
clearly in the photograph. A new nebula in the much ex- 
plored Pleiades has bean discovered by photography, while 
old ones are copied by it in a few minutes, better than by 
the pencil in as many months. He says that while in the 
Washington Observatory, he spent all his spare time for 
four years in studying and sketching the great nebula in 
Orion; but that all the important results he obtained, and 
many more, are now shown in a photograph taken in forty 
minutes. So with the stars. The best celestial maps, 
made with the great labor of many men and many gener- 
ations, show in four square degrees in the constellation 
Cygnus only 170 stars; but a photograph of that same 
spot taken in an hour shows 5,000, — and of course maps 
them much more accurately. Professor Holden says " only 
one-half of the faintest stars in any photograph are visible 
in the same telescope" through which the picture was 
taken. At that rate photography would double the num- 
ber of known stars, and discover 50,000,000 beyond our 
power to see with any glass. 

This revelation of a world beyond the senses is not with- 
out its religious suggestions too. When mere light, —the 
most intangible of all agents, — can yet travel 10,000,000 
miles a minute, and carry its millions of sketches so safely, 
and paint them so swiftly, and when it can paint not only 
all that the eye can see, but as much more, it seems to be 
silently telling us to have more faith in other intangible 
things too, and not to be so eager to distrust the light of 
love and hope, and the unseen world of the soul. 

And photography seems to have been bringing a special 
lesson for the encouragement of Unity. How absurd seemed 
to many our central thought that all religions are one! To 
assert that the Baptist and the Buddhist, or the Christian 
and the Mahometan religions, had suflicient likeness to be 
represented as a common faith seemed as foolish as to 
say that two different persons could be pictured with a 
common face! But they can be; and that is just what 
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photography has deen doing. It takes its composite picture 
of twenty persons who did not suppose that they looked at 
all alike," and the picture not only looks like each, but 
looks actually better than almost any one of them. Those 
many composite photographs in the magazine last fall 
made a far handsomer array than is seen in any album. 
Each showed not only a perfect face, but a softness and a 
beauty rarely found in faces. 

So, if all the different Christian denominations would sit for 
a composite photograph, it would probably eliminate some 
distorted theological features and sectarian scowls, and fur- 
nish a softer and more beautiful religious face than Chris- 
tianity has worn since the time of Constantine. And if the 
Christian religion could be prevailed upon, for the frac- 
tion of a second, to unite with various heathen ones in a 
similar sitting, it would doubtless so emphasize the feat- 
ures and feelings common to them all, as to teach the les- 
son of human brotherhood and divine fatherhood better 
than any historic religion ever has done. Not that we wish 
to dispense with special religions and sects. We are obliged 
to pity the young man who fell in love through a photograph, 
and then learned that it represented nineteen different 
girls; and it is proper that each man give his love and de- 
votion to some particular denomination and be wedded to 
one church. But we still commend the young man's taste; 
and the world will more and more, like him, fall in love not 
with the features of some particular sect, but with the faith 
and feelings common to all the great religions of mankind. 

Let Unity go on another ten years, improving that 
work of comparative photography in religion for which it 
was founded. h. m. s. 



V. IN ORTHODOXY. 

By the growth of orthodoxy we mean, of course, its en- 
largement of thought, not the wider spread of its inherited 
creeds. The most important contribution to this growth 
during the past decade has been ihe issue of the revised 
Bible, — the New Testament, in May, 1881, and the Old 
Testament just four years after. Yes, by far the most im- 
portant event of the decade, if not of the century, in its 
general lesson and effect. We have had many new trans- 
lations of the New Testament, and parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, of late years. But these have come from private and 
individual sources. The spectacle of the representatives of 
English-speaking Protestantism ooming together to revise 
the alleged basis of their teachings was a most suggestive 
one. It brought home forcibly to the popular mind what 
all scholars have well known, — the many errors and uncer- 
tainties in the common version hitherto relied upon for the 
chief weapons of sectarian warfare. In nearly every case 
the changes in long- disputed readings have been favorable 
to liberal Christianity, as distinguished from orthodoxy. 
This fact has had its influence. But that it was necessary 
to make changes at all, — this was of more significance than 
the nature of those changes. It was the strongest blow 
that the doctrine of Bible infallibility could receive. It set 
the alleged "Word of God" in a more human light. In- 
fallibilities do not need to be "revised." It suggested, 
moreover, to every thoughtful person that new discoveries 
might yet make necessary a revision of the revision, and 
thus impaired reliance upon any alleged utterance of the 
past as against the enlightened reason and conscience of the 
present. The discussion also to which the revision led, 
both in the secular and religious journals, was of itself an 
education of the public mind upon the nature of our Bible 
and its just place in the sacred literatures of the world. 

Another sign of the growth of orthodoxy in the past 
decade, as well as contribution to its further growth, we 
have in the circumstances connected with the death of those 
two representative men, Darwin and Emerson, both dying 
in April, 1882, and only a week apart. The funeral of the 
first in Westminster Abbey, with such public honor and 



recognition as has been granted to but very few in this cent- 
ury, was suggestive of the change of thought that had taken 
place in the ecclesiastical world since the appearance of the 
"Origin of Species;" and the tributes that from all sources 
(we recall but one marked exception) were paid to our own 
Emerson, showed the gain in catholicity of thought in the 
religious folds of our own land, and were themselves an 
impulse to broader views. 

Of significance too is the "Congress of Churches," whose 
first meeting was held in Hartford, Conn., in May, 1885, and 
a year later in Cleveland, Ohio. There were gathered in this 
movement representatives of all the principal denominations, 
among them many distinguished scholars and preachers. 
The public utterances of the Congress were marked by a 
progressive spirit, and were significant of the leaven that 
is working in these ecclesiastical loaves. 

Next to the revision of the Bible, in estimating the 
growth within the folds of orthodoxy during the decade, 
we should place the meetings of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions at DesMoines and Springfield (Mass.), in the 
autumn of 1880 and 1887 respectively. To be sure the 
conservative side in both meetings was in the majority, 
though less so at Springfield than at DesMoines. This 
showed progress during the year. But the wide-spread dis- 
cussion which those meetings provoked, in the pulpit and in 
the religious and secular press, was itself a means of educa- 
tion the land over, and has been widely felt in all fellow- 
ships. So, too, of the controversy over the Andover School 
and the trial of its professors for hereby. Whatever we may 
think of the attitude of the professors in holding their posi- 
tions under the terms of the endowments that furnish their 
salaries, the general discussion has revealed the wide-spread 
breaking away from-old time doctrines and has served to 
help it along. 

Along with these more general movements we might men- 
tion individual contributions, both as signs and forces of 
growth; Prof. Max Muller's remembered discourse upon 
Christian Missions, the utterances of such men as Canon 
Freemantle in England, and Dr. Heber Newton in this 
country. But any just enumeration of this sort is beyond 
the limits of this article. In no decade of the century has 
the growth of thought in the so-called orthodox fellowships 
been more marked or given more signs of farther expansion. 
There are reactionary currents, but the general movement 
is forward. Yet this glad admission does not lessen the 
need of effort and fidelity on the part of the reverent re- 
ligious thought that stands openly outside the pale of ac- 
credited orthodoxy, — the " liberal " churches of whatever 
fellowship, or independent of all denominational connec- 
tion. Without the pioneer service which these have done, 
often under distrust and reproach, this leaven of larger 
thought would not be felt within the folds of orthodoxy 
in anything like the same measure as now. To-day repeats 
the story of the past, and the future will continue to re- 
peat the story of to-day. The real religion of Jesus is 
always in the minority. It is private and individual. It 
means faithfulness to the new light, the higher call, as 
against accepted tradition and the practice of the crowd. 



Vf. IN THE EAST. 

The tendency of religious thought and feeling in the eastern 
part of the country is decidedly in the direction of Christian 
unity, nay, even of Church unity. The churches seem to feel 
the touch of the syndicate wave that is making great com- 
binations in all commercial and industrial interests. There 
is a growing feeling that the churches have but one interest 
and one work, and that associated action, with names and 
creeds put in brackets, is all important, both as an economic 
principle and as the best way to accomplish the most good. 
The churches are waking up to the evils of rivalry, and of 
the multiplication of sects and churches of differing creeds, 
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and to the fact that if all would lay aside devotion to sect 
and contentions for denominational success, the kingdom 
of God would make more rapid strides all over Christen- 
dom. Where each sect acts independently, if not in an- 
tagonism, to others, too many churches are started in all our 
little towns and villages, Right Christian feeling would 
provide earlier one church for each town or parish of from 
one to two thousand inhabitants. 

If the idea of the church is the company of Christian 
people in any city or town, or of the people who maintain 
the institution of the church, then sects and names must mean 
but the limbs and branches of the one church of God, and 
no rivalry but only co-operation need exist. Fewer 
churches, lesser burdens, the absence of rivalries, of hot 
theological debates, and bitter feeling coming therefrom, 
would all be blessings to the people. The subject of the re- 
construction of church methods and of denominational 
propagandise is up for discussion, and the tendency is 
to favor simplification of creeds, leaving out all disputed 
points and making the welfare of man and of society the 
one objective point for all sects and sections of the church. 
Fewer and stronger churches, fewer and better ministers, 
disposing of church edifices not needed, for libraries, or 
concert halls, or dwelling houses, or warehouses, and send- 
ing superfluous ministers out into new territories to carry 
the Gospel is the felt and sometimes whispered cry. In 
order that the church should do the ethical, social and 
spiritual work desired, it is felt that the appliances for 
carrying on denominational work must be used instead in 
the interests of union and fraternal co-operation among 
all the churches toward the end to be attained. 

Christianity, so far as it is of Jesus, is against sects, and 
rivalries, and * names, and divisions. It has no creed, no 
binding ritual, no dogmas, no articles of belief, but simply 
love to God, and love toman made manifest by good deeds. 
What a terrible burden is imposed upon the people, in order 
to maintain this denominational esprit de corps. The 
churches are half empty, the ministers are half paid, the 
people are hard taxed, the spirit of rivalry drowns all grace 
of good- will between these organizations, and a thousand 
evils arise to offset the good that might be done but for the 
worldly element creeping in through the zeal of sect or party. 
And so we rejoice to see the dawn of that broader spirit 
which shall make the church one, and society itself the 
highest term for embodied Christianity. 

What we need is but one catholic church of America, 
whose central and inspiring bond shall be love to God and 
man, and whose work shall be the redemption of man 
from social and moral degradation. Yes, the denomina- 
tion must go as »well as the sect. But need any sect 
halt? Should the work of love be lessened by the feel- 
ing that there are already too many churches? What we 
want is that the creeds shall be cast out, that the churches 
of all sects shall do the common work of the world as 
brothers in one holy crusade against evil and wrong. 
We should penetrate behind the forms and doctrines and look 
for inward principles, universal ideas, the spirit which is 
life and peace. 

The East is of course older and more conservative than 
the West. Things are settled and rooted, and hard to 
change; but when the advance comes it will be a revolution, 
as in the case of the rise of Unitarianism seventy-five years 
ago. Our Andover crisis may yet mean another such break 
from the outgrown creed of the orthodox church. It may 
be a better thing, namely, the liberalizing of the whole 
line of evangelicalism. One or the other is sure to come, 
is already here in quickening germ. The movement which 
inaugurated the Church Congress, three or four years ago, 
its first meeting being held in Hartford, Conn., was signifi- 
cant, and indicative of the trend of Eastern liberal thought. 
It was started, not by Unitarians or Universalists, but by 
Episcopalians. Low church, and Broad church, and every 



sect in New England was invited to send a representative. 
First, the topics were limited and confined within a certain 
scope, but the later meetings — was not the last held in a 
Western city ?— have been broader and more inclusive in 
representation and discussion. The Methodists, Baptists 
and Presbyterians have each, within the last ten years, 
united their heretofore six or seven branches in this 
country and Canada, the first and the last of these within a 
few years, and most effectually. In our larger cities all 
denominations, including Catholics, can come together in 
works of benevolence and reform. They stand together in 
promoting temperance, in charity organizations, in social 
and industrial interests. The churches can put aside creed 
and sect, and be one on patriotic occasions; ministers of 
different denominations can officiate together at funerals; 
Episcopalians have joined other churches in union Thanks- 
giving services, a Unitarian standing in an Episcopalian 
pulpit without desecrating it. That was done last year in 
a neighboring city. The Unitarian church in this city 
[Fall River, Mass. J started a Flower Mission, inviting other 
churches to join, and fourteen responded, working together 
harmoniously. They have done a noble work of charity. 
Recently an "Associated Charities" for the city was effected 
as the outgrowth of this little Flower Mission, and in it 
Catholic French and Irish, Episcopalian, Swedenborgian, 
Friend, and all Evangelicals, 80 churches in all, are happy in 
united work for the poor. And in this same city this year 
marks the first time that all the churches, including the Uni- 
tarian, co-operate in holding religious services together on 
general public occasions. There is also here a ' ; Ministers' 
Association," which is absolutely free to all clergymen on 
equal terms; and a motion the other day that the Catholic 
priests be invited to come into the association was curried by 
a unanimous vote. What part of the country can make a 
better showing in the growth of a spirit of Christian unity 
than the East, and Massachusetts in particular, and the 
City of Spindles? In the matter of spiritual unity among 
the churches of our faith, in all sections of the country, we 
have much to rejoice in. 

Perhaps no church in New England or throughout the 
country is doing more active work in the direction of Chris- 
tian unity, nay Church unity, than the Episcopalian. That 
church seeks for and honestly believes in the feasibility of 
a union of all the churches. The Low church is the ele- 
ment most active and most sanguine. In almost all the 
conventions, and in his own parish, each rector is pushing 
the matter strongly. And there is but one thing in the 
way of success — the belief in " apostolic succession." These 
Episcopalians claim to be the regulars in the church- mili- 
tant, and ail other churches doing fine service, volunteers. 
The idea is to have an American Episcopal church, or 
American church, which is excellent, could it be started on 
the democratic basis. 

Thus we see that the trend of thought in the most 
influential circles of the church, the tide we may say, is 
sweeping in the direction of union, and finally of organic 
church unity. The only question is how to keep up the 
same interest in •religious matters, with the sect and the 
name made subordinate and practically buried. And yet, 
if the church is to have a real grasp on society, and upon 
the world of commerce, of industry and of statesmanship, 
the personal must broaden to the impersonal, and the 
special to the universal, the objective point being human 
welfare here and now. a. j. r. 



VII. AMONG THE UNCHURCHED. 

Has there been any growth toward unity among the un- 
churched during the past ten years? We think so. First, 
there has been a real growth away from old conceptions, old 
dogmas, toward a unity of sentiment in regard to the fictions 
of the old theology. The great wave of popular scepticism, 
with Ingersoll on top of it, has swept over the country, and 
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washed out largely the fires of hell, the stone walls of secta- 
rianism, the hedges of bigotry and intolerance. The great 
mass of the unchurched (and it is a great mass) has been 
thoroughly leavened with the leaven of rationalism, and in 
so far as a common rejection of error constitutes unity, there 
has been a remarkable growth toward oneness of thought. 
Of course a negative unity is not of the highest type. 
Jagged stones must be hewn, and reduced to a unity of 
form before they can be joined in the wall. Clay, before 
used, must be ground up, freed from stones, and pressed 
into blocks identical in form and size. So the unity of 
negation of error must precede the unity of affirmation of 
truth, and popular scepticism is the agent of Providence to 
that end, and it is the contribution of the unchurched to- 
ward unity. 

But there has been a real growth toward the unity of 
affirmation. Among ttie people who have no church con- 
nection there are thousands whose faith is stronger and 
purer than that of regular church members. Often have we 
met one whose strong sense of the realities of religion has 
constrained us to say, "I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel." Many of them believe devoutly in a Provi- 
dence that orders all things well; in a law that makes virtue 
the only savior, character the only heaven; and that the 
worth of life here is too great to allow of annihilation here- 
after. 

Ask the simple farmer who seldom goes to church what is 
his faith and he will tell you that he believes in a God who 
makes the soul grow as the seed grows; a life in which 
the soul of man is rooted as the plants are rooted in the 
soil. He does not believe in the God that "rides upon the 
storm, " and sends frost and hail as a punishment for sin. 
But he will recite to you the humanities of the sermon 
on the mount. Of the dead he speaks with reverence 
and trust, and pictures the unbelievers in no lake of fire; 
but he holds that the God who would tolerate their un- 
faith here will be able to tolerate it in all other worlds. 
He has hope for the worst of men, and for the good he has 
no doubts. 

This typical farmer is no fiction. You will find him 
everywhere. Go into the country villages as we have done, 
preaching the simple doctrines of the New Theology, and 
you will find that the greater part of the churched as well 
as the unchurched will shake your hand in sympathy. 

There are men and women in every walk of life who rest 
in a common faith like this, the clergy largely sustaining 
and preserving the skeleton of theology. The people are 
simple in their habits of thought. A few fundamental 
ideas constitute their stock of theology; they merely hold 
the obnoxious doctrines in solution, not having accepted 
them in crystal. Give them definite shape, and the people 
will quickly say, "We do not believe that.' ' 

Thus among the unchurched there is not only a common 
rejection of certain old-time errors of theology, but a wide- 
spread unity of thought and sentiment upon the funda- 
mentals of faith. The decay of the old walls has left the 
foundation in clearer sight. The scaffolding has fallen, 
only to reveal the beautiful temple of eternal truth. 

And as time rolls on, this unity of faith is growing. 
Every revelation of science is a step toward unity, while 
the method of science, applied to theology, is bringing 
light out of darkness. Slowly, out of the soil of the old 
farms is growing the vegetation of the new faith. The 
hills of science, at first rock-ribbed, and barren of verdure, 
are being covered with the growths of sentiment and feel- 
ing. The flowers of devotion are springing up among the 
rocks of the geologist. Above the sound of the wheeling 
stars rises the old-time music of the spheres, the symphony 
of law and love. Out of the space chambers, where worlds 
are born, come divine voices of arisen souls, saying, "All 
things visible pass away; but unseen things are eternal." 

s. L. 



VIII. THE OUTLOOK. 

As Unity approaches the completion of its first decade of 
existence it is fitting to ask "Watchman, what of the night ?" 
What are the signs, if any, that the beautiful ideal for which 
Unity stands and for which all true hearts are yearning 
the world over, is coming to pass? 

The signs are many enough and clear enough to send a 
thrill of joy through every waiting, hoping heart. In the 
first place the creeds, those impassable barriers which men 
have built up between themselves and their fellows, are 
coming down. If they still continue as division lines, men 
can see over them and clasp hands across them and even 
on occasion come out from behind them, and think and 
work together in right human and brotherly fashion. 

The old Presbyterian minister of forty years ago, who, on 
being told of some attempt at unity of action among the 
churches of his neighborhood, exclaimed, " The devil has 
taken up a new cry in our town! It is Union! Union! 
Union!" has gone out of fashion; or if he exists at all his 
archaic quality is distinctly recognized and lends him an 
interest rather as a survival of the past than as a factor in 
the life of to-day. To-day there is no question of the 
growth of the feeling of unity among all bodies of ortho- 
dox Christians, and in some places the spirit of unity is 
broad enough to include even those who are regarded by 
their neighbors as heterodox. It is only a question of time 
when the creed -barriers will melt away before the spirit of 
fraternity, as the ice melts under the rays of the vernal sun. 

Another hopeful sign of growing unity is in the coming 
together of people out of all churches and no churches to 
work for the common good. The men and women who are 
fighting side by side in the battle for temperance, social 
purity, the banishment of ignorance, the promotion of jus- 
tice and fair dealing, hardly stop any more to ask each other 
what church they belong to or what creed they profess. 
They find themselves one in their moral indignation against 
wrong, one in their love of humanity, one in their deter- 
mination to fight the battle of truth and righteousness to 
the end. The anxiety about personal salvation has been 
swallowed up in the great demand for social salvation. 
The immense expansion of life in this country during the 
last quarter of a century has precipitated upon us the prob- 
lems of the old world, civilization and some new ones. We 
have ignorance, crime, anarchy, pauperism, child-labor, 
injustice to women, the oppressions of capital and the dis- 
content of labor, all bearing down upon our hearts and 
minds. The demand which these make upon earnest and 
enlightened men and women is fast rising to supreme im- 
portance. And all who are drawn into, the new crusade for 
the rescue of humanity, all whose hearts burn over the woes 
of the helpless, who seek to bring light to those who sit in 
darkness, and liberty to those who are in bonds, are one, 
one in a sense so high and real that no differences in specu- 
lative opinion can mar their unity. As in war times the 
ministers of the soundest faith found heaven large enough 
for all who fell in the sacred cause of the Union, so to-day 
there is no hell for the true soldiers of humanity, whatever 
their creed or want of creed. 

Another ground of unity which comes more and more into 
view is the growing knowledge of scientific truth and the 
common study of great themes. The multiplication of study 
classes and clubs all over the country is a direct promoter 
of unity. People of all shades of belief come together in 
these circles. In their studies of Browning and Emerson, of 
Socrates and Shakespeare, of Kant and Fiske, they find 
themselves embarked on lines of thought which, if fol- 
lowed far enough, round off all the harsh edges of their 
special beliefs, and bring them into the true fellowship of 
the spirit. Those ministers who deprecate " reading clubs " 
and study classes as leading off from the main lines of 
church thought and work would do well to reconsider their 
objections. In a philosophy club of recent date, of which 
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I was a member, the Methodist talked very good Unitari- 
anism ; the Unitarian surprised the Methodist with his be- 
lief in " vital religion," and the Presbyterian was in hearty 
fellowship with both. 

When the windows are opened out upon the infinite, 
whether in the study of science or philosophy, of literature 
or religion, all eyes behold the same beauty and the same 
plory, and all hearts are made one in that exalted vision. 
As men and women get out of their little eddies of thought 
and feeling into the main current of the world's progress, 
life takes on too large a meaning to be rimmed by a state- 
ment; fellowship becomes too precious to be sacrificed to a 
dogma; experience becomes too deep and sacred for con- 
tention about words. 

That Unity may stand ever more firmly and strongly for 
the main current, the larger meaning, the deeper experience, 
must be the desire of all who have watched with sym- 
pathetic hearts its brave ten years of struggle and achieve- 
ment. It needs no supernatural ken to venture the prophecy 
that, when Unity's twentieth birthday comes round, the old 
lines of division will be still more blurred than they are 
to-day. There will be a heartier human fellowship among 
men of all names and creeds, a deeper love of truth and a 
more sincere and unselfish search for it, a larger c mmon 
ground on which all can stand together and work for what- 
soever things are just,4>ure, lovely and helpful to human 
kind. And in this movement toward the building of the 
4i City of Light " Unity will have helped. 

John R. Effinger. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



THE LAST DECADE IN MORALS AND RELIGION--HAS 

THERE BEEN ANY GROWTH? IF SO. IN WHAT 

DIRECTION AND WHAT ARE THE 

EVIDENCES. 

A SYMPOSIUM 

From Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 

My Dear Jones :— Your letter interests me extremely and 
tempts me to write a long article, but I will try to keep 
within your live hundred words. 

Eight years ago I wrote a review of the then religious 
condition of Boston, to be sealed up in a copper box and 
read in the year 1980. If we could dig that up, I could then 
compare, for my own city, its condition then against its 
condition now, as they have seemed to me; and so far we 
should have eight-tenths of your problem. But Boston, 
alas! is but a speck in the country, and it is harder to say 
for the nation what the advance has been. 

I have been trying to work out the statistics with regard 
to crime. I am myself satisfied that there is less crime 
than there was ten years since in the United States. On 
the other hand, law is more stringent, and men are pun- 
ished for things for which they were not punished then. I 
wish that young lawyers, young clergymen, or young anybody 
interested in the truth, would workout the details in the places 
in which they live. But it is quite clear to me that there is 
less drunkenness, more disposition to purity, a higher tone of 
public sentiment about crime than there was ten years since. 

Everybody recognizes the fact that there is more wealth. 
The country is advancing in wealth by laws which it does 
not understand, and with results which it does not know 
how to grapple with. And this is the wealth of everybody, 
not simply of millionaires. The poor are richer than they 
were ten years ago, as well as the rich. That is to say, 
there are more comforts in the homes, and the level of life 
is decidedly higher. This observation belongs in an an- 
swer to your question, for this also is a part of the coming 
in of the Kingdom of God. 

I should say that life was, on the whole, larger than it 
was ten years ago. I should say that the books that are 
read are better, — certainly more books are read; that the 



press is rather better than it was then. And I should sa y 
that there is more individual opinion and more readiness 
to take up the higher and better lines of thought and inquiry 
than there was then. 

If there is less crime, if there is more comfort, and if 
there is a higher life, it is because the religion of the 
country is on a higher plane than it was ten years ago. 
For religion is simply the law of life. I should say that 
there had been advance all along the line, as far as I know 
the line. Of the Roman Catholic Church I know singu- 
larly little. It seems to be the business of its 'leaders to 
conceal themselves and what they are doing; and certainly, 
as far as I am concerned, they have succeeded very well. But 
I should say that there was an improvement in that church. 
Certainly, in the larger communions of the country, notably 
in the Methodist church, in the Presbyterian church) in 
the Baptist church and in the Episcopal church, there has 
been a very evident advance, — by which you and I mean 
increase of freedom, — in the last ten years. As for the lit- 
tle section of Orthodox Congregationalists, with whom we 
Unitarians are, by the law of history, naturally allied; they are 
becoming so broad that there is no longer need to fear that 
they will be absorbed by the Presbyterian church. Thirl y 
years ago there was great danger of this, but the Congrega 
tionalists of the United States are beginning to under 
stand their place and privilege, and will fight very stoutly 
before they are brought into Presbyterian bonds. 

There can be no doubt that a Unitarian book or tract or 
preacher now has a welcome among people of all the 
churches which was not thought of ten years ago. You 
are old enough to remember when it was rather difficult to 
have a book of Unitarian or Radical tendency published. 
The Unitarian Association was at one time simply a pub- 
lishing association, because publishers would not take the 
chances of books as radical as ours. But now, the more 
radical a book the better. I do not remember any import 
ant book which the Unitarian Association has published 
within the last ten years. This is simply because other 
people are willing to do that work for them. There was no 
difficulty about publishing the " Bible for Learners," and 
you will readily think of books much freer in their criti- 
cism and study of religion than that which find a welcome 
among all sorts of people. I am tempted, indeed, to ask 
you, when you are on one of your journeys to some city 
which has no Unitarian or Universalist cbiirch, to go into a 
book-store, and ask the keeper of the store to show you the 
orders for books which he has sent to New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia in the last month. You will find that 
much more than half of those books are books of a de- 
cidedly radical, liberal, latitudiniarian or Unitarian tend 
ency. Nothing has given me more courage than the study 
which I have made of the literature which is penetrating 
all through the country. 

But I must stop here. This is the sort of symposium 
that I like, and you will never find me slow in answering 
such a letter. Always truly yours, E. E. Hale. 



From Frances Willard. 

In the last decade the nation has been, through "skyey 
influences,' ' translated out of the passive and into the act- 
ive voice on the question of individual, corporate and gov 
ernmental relations to the use of and traffic in brain poi- 
sons. Thirty-three states and territories now "teach men 
so" by statutory requirement, and millions of boys and 
girls can give a thus saith Nature, thus saith Reason, thus 
saith the Lord, for personal obedience and legislative pro- 
hibition. Four states have outlawed the liquor traffic by 
constitutional enactment, and almost as large a proportion 
is to-day under some form of prohibitory law as is under 
the curse of the legalized drink traffic. The supreme 
court decision is the greatest humanitarian event of the past 
decade. These sentences from it are worthy of a Te Deum : 
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"No Legislature can bargain away the public health or 
the public morals. The people themselves can not do it, 
much less their servants. Government is organized with a 
view to their preservation, and can not divest itself of the 
power to provide for them." 

A political party is rapidly forming with this as its law 
of crystallization: "Death to the Liquor Traffic!" This 
party recognizes woman as an equal factor in the working 
out of great reforms at tho ballot box as well as in the 
home and church. The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union is spreading to all lands with its earnest religious 
spirit and systematic method. The work for social purity 
was never so wisely and steadfastly carried on by so many 
consecrated hearts and hands as now. For these and a 
thousand other reasons it seems to me that since the birth 
of Christ no epoch has been so significant of good as the 
last score of years and particularly the last decade. Best 
of all, the solidarity of humanity is more recognized than 
at any time past, not only as a religious motive but a sci- 
entific fact. We approach "the unity of the spirit and the 
bond of peace." 

Let each one of us do one's part to help the whole to- 
ward this. * 



From Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. 

Have we made any advancement during the last ten 
years in morals and religion? If so, in what direction? and 
what are the evidences ? This is your three-fold question, 
and very difficult it is to answer. As a believer in purpo- 
sive evolution I assume that we are ten years farther along 
the road Godward than we were when Unity came into be- 
ing. But ten years of evolutionary process can hardly be 
expected to show appreciable results. 

With Herr Most in the penitentiary for mere words 
which it was not proved that he uttered, and Jacob Sharp 
at liberty though his briberies were proved; with five so- 
cial agitators dead and two imprisoned for life in Chicago, 
and the formation of "trusts" going on at a rapid rate; 
with the wholesale stealings of the Pacific railroads fully ex- 
posed and a government without the courage to foreclose 
its own mortgages ; with elections carried everywhere almost 
wholly by the use of money ; with capital punishment fully 
intrenched in public favor, and the record of the divorce 
courts before us, I can not see any especial gain in the 
keenness of our moral perceptions or our willingness to do 
right. 

With a Methodist church building each day and the Uni- 
tarian denomination making no especial organic progress; 
with the always rapid advancement of the traditionalist in 
every denomination and the equally certain casting out of the 
rationalist; with the fact that many of the Standard Oil 
magnates are honored members of the church; with these 
things and others in open sight, I can not easily define the 
evidences of religious betterment. 

But God uses evil as well as good for the working out of 
our fine destiny, and I think we are making progress, but 
it is like fighting against a storm in the open sea to him who 
can not read compass or sextant — there is no evidence of our 
getting on, but the engines are working and the incessant 
chug, chug of the propeller is heard and the presumption is 
that we are getting somewhere and that it is where the cap- 
tain intends. 



From Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

I think the world is advancing in morals and religion, 
and has given proof of it, even in the last decade. The 
rebellion against the liquor traffic, which is the great un- 
derlying cause of much of the pauperism, crime and in- 
sanity of the country, has come to a white heat of intensity 
in the last ten years. An organized protest against the use 
of tobacco, as pernicious to the body, and therefore damag- 
ing to the spirit, has come to the front within a decade. 



A widespread protest against the bigotry of sect and 
creed has made itself heard through the land, as never be- 
fore in the same brief period, and in many and various 
forms the statement is being emphasized, that religion is 
more than a creed — that it is a life — deeds, not words — 
character, not profession. Sects are coming nearer to- 
gether in these days. 

The organization of laborers and capitalists, who confront 
each other and are testing each other's strength, prepara- 
tory to the long struggle of the next fifty years, is largely 
a matter of the last ten years. The first phase of the labor 
question was met in the war of the rebellion, when slavery 
died, and it was settled that no man should be compelled to 
work for another without payment of wages. We are now 
entering on the second stage of the conflict for justice, and 
the laborer is to be righted as the outcome of the quarrel. 
God speed the right! 

The "woman question" has made great gains in the last 
ten years — industrially, in the educational and political 
world. And the last decade has brought nearer the time 
when it shall be as good a thing to be born a woman as a 
man. The great movement for woman, in its large, broad 
sense, has gained such momentum that it now speeds on- 
ward by force of its own divine energy. 

How the philanthropies have blossomed and come to fru- 
ition these last ten years! The du§nb are taught to speak. 
The blind are having libraries of books printed for them. 
The poor are being divinely helped by being taught to help 
themselves. Homes are established for aged cottples. 
Prisons are becoming what John Howard demanded they 
should be — "schools for fallen humanity." The demand 
has come before the nations in a tangible shape, through 
the action of England, for an International Court of Arbi- 
tration, to take the place of war. The women of America, 
through the mission of Ramabai, are reaching out hands of 
help, in a broad, unsectarian way, to the women of India. 
White-souled men and women are pushing the claims of 
Christianity to the very hidden springs of action, and de- 
manding inward purity of thought as necessary to outward 
cleanness of behavior. 

It is grand to live now. I am on a plateau, where I look 
back almost sixty years, and see the gain, decade by dec- 
ade. The genius of the nineteenth century seeks the re- 
dressing of all wrongs, the righting of every form of erore 
and injustice; and a prying philanthropy, which is almrst 
omniscient, is one of the most hopeful characteristics of th 
age. What age has ever equaled it? 



From Edwin D. Mead. 

It is hard to speak very exactly about decades, but in 
these years generally I think we do note some advances in 
morals and religion, although I am not sure that we do not 
also see some retrogressions. So far as religious thought 
goes, although we have had some recent rather melancholy 
exhibitions, as in the so unanimous damnation of the heathen 
by the American Board people and the rapid growth of 
sacramentarianism among our Episcopalians, threatening 
the sacrifice of the great possibilities of their great church to 
a six- penny bastard " Catholicism " — in spite of such things 
and sundry suppressions of truth-tellers by synods and the 
mob, we are certainly witnessing a notable general progress. 

The unreal notions of Jesus as a kind of Osiris, and of 
the miraculous inspiration and exclusive, peculiar authority 
of the ancient Jewish thinkers in religious matters, cramp- 
ing notions almost universal in American churches fifty 
years ago, and still the orthodox notions, are giving way 
everywhere under the pressure of a scientific, cosmology 
and a critical knowledge of the history of religions, and, 
where still formally held, are ceasing to be religiously 
efficacious and to furnish motives as of old. We are seeing 
the birth of a grand philosophy of religion and of the 
" Human Catholic Church. ' ' 
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I think that lying is less popular and thought to be less 
necessary in the churches than it was a few years ago. I 
sometimes hear Episcopal ministers reading valorously to 
their congregations, out of the prayer-book, about Jesus 
Christ " making upon the cross, by his one oblation of him 
self once offered, a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world," 
and then mounting their pulpits, preaching valorously 
against doctrines of substitutional atonement, and other 
similar things; but I am usually pretty sure that they hate 
themselves wholesomely for doing it, and that in another 
decade it will appear still more repugnant. I think there 
is less temptation to trimming, a lower price set upon it, in 
the churches and a quicker sense on the part of the trim 
mer of his loss of influence with the world. Ten years 
hence it will be quite impossible for such noble men as the 
Andover professors to be betrayed into such a struggle as 
we have been witnessing recently; and in ten years more I 
believe we shall see as high a sense of honor among church- 
men, in respect to their pledges, where such pledges are 
still exacted, as we now see among our better merchants in 
their dealings. When we see such diplomacy and dodging 
as we now see at the altar, what should we expect in Wall 
street? We need a revival of morals in religion, a new 
Puritanism. Our churches are certainly all becoming more 
gentle, more hospitable, more loving, more philanthropic, 
more humane; we now want to see them become more 
sturdy, truthful and heroic. 

The rights of women are becoming more and more rec- 
ognized in these years, and I believe that we see in this the 
greatest distinct moral gain of our times. Almost every 
man who thinks has come to see clearly that woman is a 
person and not an appendix, and this changes the entire defi- 
nition and programme of her education and her political 
and social activities. The cause of temperance has surely 
made a wonderful advance in this decade. We are waking 
more and more to the horrors and irrationality of war, the 
settling of right by might. We are getting more and more 
ashamed of ourselves for hanging men and for our general 
clumsiness and folly in dealing with criminals. We are 
seeing greater wisdom and common sense applied to the ad- 
ministration of charities, without, I think, any sacrifice of the 
true spirit of charity. Talk, at least, about purer national 
politics is more popular than a few years ago, and this as- 
sumption of virtue may be the prelude to having it. We 
are. being roused to a higher patriotism and a higher defini- 
tion of citizenship. To municipal reforms in particular men 
are certainly addressing themselves with far greater de- 
votion, and nothing in politics to-day is more important 
than this. 

But how about the poor man, about the long, long clash of 
poverty with privilege and wealth ? This is the question on 
which our morals and religion must be brought to bear, or 
they are good for nothing. Our simple older time has been 
succeeded by an era of colossal fortunes and a recklessness 
of luxury and extravagance which acce ntuate to the poor 
man his hard lines and fill society with discontent, envy 
and wrath. Democracy is doing its work; a higher ideal 
of manhood and its rights and its vocations has penetrated 
to the very depth of society, and our laws of inheritance 
and the sundry laws of property whereby men are born to 
such unequal chances are all brought to the bar for scrutiny. 
It is not necessary to say, and it is not true, that the poor 
man is worse off than in other years; but it is necessary to 
recognize the incoming of other standards and an entirely 
new social ideal ; necessary to awake to the horrible tyran- 
nies and wrongs which do exist among us ; necessary to be 
wise in time, if we would see the republic stand firm and 
escape the avalanche. Slavery is no mere thing of negroes 
and plantation; it is whatever cramps the man and keeps 
him back from his true life. It was no alarmist, but Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who warned us of the greater danger than 



that which brought our civil war. It was Emerson who, 
feeling that "the whole constitution of property, on its 
present tenures, is injurious, and its influence on- persons 
deteriorating and degrading," declared that " the state must 
consider the poor man, and all voices must speak for him." 
If we heed these warnings, if we heed the lessons of history, 
if we heed the signs of the times, if our churches and 
preachers avoid the terrible mistake they made in the anti 
slavery struggle, if we realize that we can not drift into port 
or solve things by letting them alone, if, in a word, we ap- 
ply morals and religion to the affairs of the common weal th, 
our retrospect at the end of the next decade will be much 
more cheerful. 



GREETINGS TO •'UNITY." 
Dear Sir: 

I will not say that Unity is like a voice crying in the 
wilderness, for I know too well the many generous voices 
of the West raised for a thousand good causes. But I will 
say most emphatically that there is no Western voice in the 
press which is more truly liberal and humane, and more 
sincerely sympathetic with the progress of moral liberty and 
the religious life than Unity. It is catholic in the truest 
sense, and it insists upon a truth which needs to be every- 
where persistently inculcated, that religion is a life rather 
than a dogma, and that what we are is much more important 
than what we believe. Indeed it is life which alone proves 
the value of belief. No good man is an infidel or disbe- 
liever in the truths which are essential to right living ; and 
although Christ's Kingdom is not of this world, it is only 
by his life in this world that a man shows whether he is 
living in that kingdom. Certainly if he does not live in it 
here, there is no reason to suppose that he will live in it 
hereafter. 

Your little Unity is a busy bee, constantly gathering and 
hiving the honey of this truth. No winged messenger of 
the press could do a nobler service, and I hope that its sig- 
nificant song may long be heard. 
Very truly yours, 

George William Curtis, 

West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 



To Unity: 

I well recall the anxieties, the earnest purpose and 
the solemn hopes which ushered in the. first announce- 
ment that Unity had. entered the ranks for "freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion." To-day, without as 
much anxiety, with purpose as strong and with bope more 
buoyant, Unity can rejoice in the work it has doF v ,*nd the lives 
it has strengthened by its faith in God and its unswerving ad- 
herence to the necessity of righteous, personal freedom. 
Unity has shown how church life can foster domestic af- 
fections as well as intellectual activity or religious senti- 
ment. It has never exalted emotion at the expense of rea- 
son, nor has it dulled the illuminating power of reason by 
withholding personal sympathy from the conclusions of 
thought. It has been an open pulpit in which many, who 
could speak only to the home have been as welcome as those 
whose fervor could find a wider reach. When I think of 
sentences, sermons, poems, in whose power, truth and 
melody I have rested myself, I remember that they 
were first written in the columns of Unity. Its editors, 
out of their overcrowded lives, have found the moments 
and hours fox study or quick work. Their doing has 
always been born of love, self-sacrifice and vision. 

Unity has made religion the common factor of the home 
and the pulpit, and has brought nearer that future when 
the minister will find exchanges among his pew-holders, — 
men and women, who will each have a life sermon to de- 
liver, ground out of individual experience, which it will be 
worth while for all to hear. It is in this endeavor to inter- 
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mingle the functions of home and of church, to establish 
solidarity between a man's business and his religion, and 
to show how freedom of thought, attained by careful 
methods and personal experience, leads to radiant trust, — 
that Unity can look gratefully forward to another decade 
of helpful work. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Boston, Mass. 



UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 



HUMILITY. 
A MUMON PREACHED II Y REV. J. LL. JONES AT CHICAGO, JANUARY 

29, 1888. 

(Published by the congregation.) 

11^ hath shewed thee, oh, man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? Micah vi:6. 

III. 

"TO WALK HUMBLY." 

Tin* last prophetic requirement of religion according to 
Micah is humility. This is a popular virtue, an orthodox 
quality, accepted on theory in all churches. It is much 
talked of in Christian churches and, paradoxical as it may 
spHiu. many Christians might merit the remark which the 
old Quaker made to John Wesley: "John, thee is proud 
of thy humility." I might quote texts and verses to the 
end of my sermon on humility without fear of being chal- 
lenged. 

"(Jod many a spiritual house has reared but never one 
Where lowliness was not laid the corner-stone." 

Another poet chants the praises of humility as the 

" Low sweet root 
From which all healthy virtues shoot." 

But the very popularity of this word arouses our suspi- 
cion. The truly Messianic words in their right signifi- 
cance, like the Messianic men, are avoided by the many and 
welcomed only by the few. Careful thought, I think, will 
reveal that our suspicion is well founded, for we find that 
this word, as interpreted, and still more as practiced by the 
church, seems pregnant oftentimes with mischief; it some- 
times has more of offense than inspiration to the healthy 
spirit. Let my first work this morning be an attempt to 
rescue religion 'from the tyranny even of this word. The 
preacher for centuries, like the elder Heep in Dickens' 
story, has been saying, "Be umble and you will get hon." 
In church and out of it, in the class-room and at the altar 
from infancy to the grave, with pious intonation the 
preacher has put a religious and saving implication into the 
words of Uriah's father, "Be umble and you'll do." No 
wonder, then, that those, whose chief anxiety has been for 
a safe passage into the hereafter, should consent, like the 
youn£ Uriah, to eat 'umble pie with an appetite, and with 
something of his flabby coldness go through life telling 
everybody, from the Almighty down, that they are unde- 
serving and worthless wretches. In the church, with 
cumulative rhetoric, we often plead a degradation of char- 
acter and confess a sinfulness which, if believed, would 
bring down the police officer, or if such charges were made 
against the confessor by a neighbor in a secular tone of 
voice, we would instantly institute legal proceedings against 
him for defamation of character. 

Let me not be unkind or unjust toward this habit. I am 
persuaded that this weak '"umblenesB " has so long coun- 
terfeited the stalwart virtue of humility that there is in it 
little conscious deception. Of this pietistic attitude we can 
say what Copperfield said of our example, " We witness the 
harvest but we think not of the sowing." This cheap 'um- 
bleness is the result of false teaching and vicious logic; 



humility has been almost interchangeable with humiliation, 
even mendicancy. The theology of darker ages has hung 
over this life and its privileges the gloomy cloud of infinite 
wrath. It has made of earth a camping-ground for devils, 
and it has taught that the souls of men, in their natural 
conditions, are willing servants to such. Under the influ- 
ence of such thought, humility naturally became self-abase- 
ment, and there still clings to it this tainted definition. 
When men's thoughts of God were widely removed from 
their thoughts of His handiwork; when heaven was a boon 
to be bought by priestly rites, formal penance and bloody 
sacrifice, then humility meant the downward look; when 
the philosophy of religion taught that the bliss of heaven 
was something to be secured in exchange for earthly joys, 
then humility meant turning away from the beauties of 
earth, the amenities of society. Once it meant a contempt 
for family ties; it meant an ever- torturing sense of sin; it 
meant protracted prayer, bare-footed pilgrimages, monastic 
life; it still means, to many, an ever-present sense of a hell 
to be avoided and a heaven to be won. This humility with 
a downcast look makes peevish, begging, groveling souls. 

But the day has come when men must now think of the 
universe as well ordered, and when they must feel what 
they have so often said before, that love is the best name 
for the Omnipotent. The time has come when we must 
believe that that divine pronunciation that rested like a 
benediction upon the prophetic heart in the rosy dawn of 
civilization, causing it to declare that the works of the Al- 
mighty " were very good," has never been revoked. Re- 
ligion now teaches us that it is for man to glorify and not 
to defame the work of the Father, even when the work 
reaches its sublime climax in the soul of man. Religion 
now teaches us that heaven and hell are with us here, and 
that one is not to be bought or the other cheated by cow- 
ardice, pleading or diplomacy. No longer must the soul 
expect to enter heaven like a wily serpent, by trailing itself 
in the dust, but rather it must approach it In the erectness 
of a man distributing his deeds of good-will and words of 
cheer as he journeys. The spirit of courage must be in his 
heart and the stamp of nobility must be upon his brow. 

What, then, is the humility that is required under this 
new order of thought, with this change of front of religion? 
It is now the upward look; it is the eye fixed upon that 
which is higher and nobler than one's own self. It is not 
the consciousness of our own littleness so much as the con- 
sciousness of the greatness beyond and above us. It is not 
a search for safety, still less for glory, but it is a readiness 
to work in any place with anybody and for anything that is 
pure and true. Humility is no longer abusing one's self, 
but it is using one's self; it is not now a roof under which 
we find shelter, but the road upon which we travel with 
nimble feet to save others. Thomas a Kempis, the saintly 
Catholic, put it well when he said it was "to be always do 
ing well and to esteem little of one's self"; but Micah put 
it much better in our great text when he said it was walking 
with God, — that is, living with a sense of besetting reality 
ever about us. It is the consciousness of a divine nearness ; 
it is the in-breathing of a sacred presence; it is floating in 
a sea of divinity in whose bosom all things move, live and 
have being. He walks humbly with God who feels the 
rising tides of wisdom, power and love within him and about 
him. How is one to walk humbly with God ? 

First, intellectually. Walk with a free mind as God is 
free; with an earnest purpose, as God is earnest. Seek 
reality rather than what people call real. Seek truth rather 
than that which passes for truth. Hunger for knowledge 
rather than social honor or private gain. He whose mind 
walks humbly with God avoids shams, hates pretenses, de 
fies prejudices, is deaf to the threat of bigotry, fears not 
the scorn of men, listens not to the command of any self- 
constituted aristocracy or orthodoxy; aye, flinches not if 
this scorn wraps him in the flames of crackling fagots ; he 
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turns not aside from the hemlock or the cross if they are in 
the way of the walk with God. 

He who walks humbly with God intellectually finds that 
reverence that is uplifting; he turns aside from the way of 
the scoffer and the cynic, for he realizes that his finite mind 
drinks the infinite ocean of truth, and that there are more 
44 in heaven or earth than our philosophies dream of." From 
the highest summit available to him he lifts his eyes into 
the illimitable blue and stretches his hands into boundless 
space, and, though his arms return to him apparently empty, 
he realizes that he is enfolded in the arms of that boundless 
One who eludes his embrace. 

He who walks humbly with his God intellectually seizes 
here and there a vital principle, holds in his hands a few 
discovered truths, but he is reminded by the lapsing waves 
of the infinite sea that break about his feet that he is pick- 
ing but a few pebbles upon the boundless beach. He who 
is contented in his narrow valley home, who has no desire 
to climb the high mountains that rim him round about, is 
not humbla but ignorant ; it is not humility but stupidity. 
So he who knows nothing of the grave intellectual hunger 
of this age, within whose soul there never arise sublime 
questionings, he who is content with his little bundle of in- 
herited ideas and devoutly holds them in the name of relig- 
ion, is not pious but stupid. The inquirer is never the 
scoffer, and the true thinker is never the scorner; he who 
walks intellectually with his God is too devout to dogma- 
tize, too reverent to stake out the boundary lines of truth. 
He is too humble to sign the creed he does not understand, 
too reverential to close the door upon any question because 
he devoutly realizes that every closed door excludes more 
than it includes. You always shut out more truth than 
you shut in in your closed questions. The more ample 
cabinets of God are outside rather than inside of your man- 
made inclosures. When with unsandaled feet you walk 
with your God, when is the time and where is the place 
where the divine hand does not take hold of yours, and 
where the divine voice does not whisper in your ear? In 
the name of religion, humility demands that you devoutly 
follow this beckoning and that you keep the ear uncov- 
ered to receive this challenge. 

The signs of humility then, thus interpreted, are attent- 
iveness, teachableness, alertness of mind, hunger of intellect, 
a willingness to walk with God intellectually through all 
bibles, the creeds of all ages, through all sciences, through 
inward experiences and outward facts in search of truth. 

Second. We must walk humbly with our God in the 
realm of feeling, follow Him whither He goes with our 
hearts, love as He loves all created things, work as He 
works in and through all things in Heaven, on earth or in 
hell. How loving is He who sends rain upon the " just and 
the unjust," whose law is with the birdling in its nest, 
with the babe at its mother's breast, in southern fields, 
amidst northern snows, with dusky slave and cultivated sage, 
from wigwam to palace, in meadow and in wood, under 
cathedral arch, in consecrated temple, at' birth as at death, 
in joy as in sorrow, with Hindu sage as with Judean 
prophet, with Druidic bard as with Hebrew psalmist. He is 
the living God, and he who walks humbly with Him sends 
his love and sympathy through all these ; in all times and 
places is the order of God's laws unbroken and the dignity 
of his universe preserved. 

So the humble soul abhors exclusiveness as nature ab- 
hors a vacuum. He holds himself superior to all party 
names, above all sectarian watchwords; he who is a loyal 
member of the Brotherhood of Humility belongs to the 
church of the Divine Humanity, and he will blush for 
shame of those who profess the name religion while they 
miss this spirit of love for the lowly. Oh, how humbly 
does God work in the noisome swamp ! In the pestilential 
marsh, rank with decay and miasma, God moves and 
causes beauty to bloom and fill the air with its fragrance; 



in the garbage He works, and happy and triumphant life 
soars from it on painted wings; out of the mud He leads 
the grasses, and out of the dunghill the fragrant and spot- 
less lily blooms; even so humbly does He walk in the 
fields of human life. He travels with the prodigal to his 
remotest wandering places, sustains his life while he is an 
alien; He heals the bruised face of the rowdy with the same 
tenderness that He restores the wing of the wounded dove. 
Humbly does the God of the universe walk in the dens o 
vice and the hells of debauchery; gives breath to him who 
curseth and maintains the rhythmic beat in the heart that 
is bitter with jealousy and rankling with hatred. So humble 
are the divine forces of the universe that for curses they 
give blessings. God meets violations with patience, gross 
vices He ameliorates with tears, softens the hard heart with 
remorse, and heals the wounds made by violent hands. In 
His hand the scalpel cuts but to save, and He mangles only 
that He may heal. 

The religion of humility, thus interpreted, you see, 
makes sublime demands upon its devotees. It is not con- 
fessing that you are a miserable sinner but it is a walking 
with God into the haunts of vice and into the homes of 
misery. It is lending your hand to God that its touch may 
soothe the fevered brow of passion. Oh, how far we are 
from this religion of humility! When men and women 
will dare sanctify their hands with a contact with the soiled, 
when they will take hold of the offscourings of society, as 
we call them, for the purpose of washing and healing such, 
what flowers will grow out of human dung-hills ! What 
fragrance will bloom in alley ways ! Roses will then take 
the place of briers, and apples supplant the thistles in the 
soul-fields of humanity. 

Let us test our religion by this standard of humility and 
see how cheap are our confessions when we realize how we 
continue to ignore, refuse and hate those with whom God 
walks day by day. A dress out of fashion, a bonnet out of 
season, a mind unfurnished, a purse void of gold.are often- 
times the causes which lead us to turn a cold shoulder toward 
a living soul, while God lives in them and w T ith them day 
by day. Oh, woman! you who shoot the barbed darts of 
gossip at a fallen sister, who chill her with your cold glance 
of contempt, remember hereafter that your sin is one of 
impiety; you are guilty of atheism in its most blighting 
form. 

You have refused to walk humbly with your God, oh, 
brother man, when you give a push to the brother who is 
already slipping on the spot where you and I scarcely 
stand erect. Know you are turning away from God; in 
abandoning any one, you abandon God. The old 
thought was — perhaps some still think it — that the 
saints had to be gathered together by themselves and the 
wicked to be abandoned to woe and anguish in another 
place. To imagine the saints happy in such a place is to 
think them happy where the Christs of God are not; for 
certainly Jesus and all of his kind and following, the high- 
est children of God, they will be where the unfortunate are. 
The angels of mercy visit the fields farthest from bliss. 
When we make our beds in hell, as often we do, lo, God is 
there! And those who have reached this last requirement 
of religion are willing to walk with Him through the toils 
of woe. 

Searching for still another hint as to the requirement of 
true humility I find it in the word itself. The root per- 
tains to the earth, of the ground. I like to follow the sug- 
gestion and think that the holiness of humility is earth- 
planted, and the heaven it seeks is earth -rooted. This privi- 
lege, this garb and opportunity, is enough to the humble 
soul. We have had too much of the humility of the cow- 
ard that bemoans the daylight and dreads the scrutiny of 
the sun; we need more of the humility of the oak that is 
willing, indeed, to find its cradle in the mud, that gladly 
sends its tiny fibers into the dirt, that modestly pushes its 
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mighty roots amid the rocks down into the hard subsoil of 
the field, but it does this that it may proudly lift its head 
toward heaven; it courts the sunshine and defies the storm. 
So the true attitude of the humble soul is not prostration 
but erectness ; it does not lie down in the dust, but it plants 
its feet there, and then stands and looks up. It is strong, 
not in that conceit that centers in itself, biit in the concep- 
tion of an infinite potency through every pore of its being. 
This is the " weakness in strength"; this is that divine hu- 
mility, 

" That stoop of the soul, which, in bending, upraises it too, 

The submission of man's Nothing- Perfect to God's All-Complete 

As with each new obeisance in spirit we climb to His feet." 

Oh, there is a lift in this humility that is willing to stand 
on the ground and from there rise to heavenly heights. 

44 The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 

Sings in the shade where all things rest; 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility." 

I like to think that another quality of humility is uncon- 
sciousness, the opposite of self-consciousness, the abandon 
of a healthy spirit, the precipitancy of the soul in its work 
Emerson has observed that when a man has a felon on his 
thumb he is all thumb. He thinks " thumb," talks "thumb," 
feels little else than "thumb." It is the morbid condition of 
the thumb that brings it into this undue prominence. Thus it 
is with the soul when it is sickly. It demands a great deal 
more attention than it deserves. When one talks much about 
his soul, is anxious over it, cries about it, abases it and abuses 
it before the Lord, he misses the virtue of humility. He is 
diseased and morbid; for all its prostrations it is wickedly 
proud ; it pushes its small self in the way of greater realities. 
It is willing, as Emerson says, to " take his bloated nothing- 
ness out of the paths of the divine circuit; to lie low in the 
Lord's power and learn that truth aloue makes rich and 
great." 

I like the humility in that good story of Thomas Clark- 
son, the grand old English emancipator. After spending a 
long life in great work for the down-trodden slave, he was 
approached one day by one of these " soul-saving " men and 
asked if ho did not think it was time for him now to look 
for the safety of his own soul, to make his eternal happiness 
sure. "Soul? soul?" replied the great heart, "Why, good 
friend, I have been so busy for the last fifty years with this 
slavery question that I had forgotten all about having a 
soul!" This is holy humility. This is walking with God. 
This is the abandon of the heavenly life. He was already 
saved in the kingdom knowing the eternal life. He had 
realized in the West the dream of Eastern sages, had 
reached his Nirvana, the absorption into the Godhead. 
Through self-forgetfulness he had known what those East- 
ern sages in their idleness had panted for through the ages 
and found not. 

Tlobert Browning in many of his poems glorifies this 
self-forgetfulness, and delights to find it in humble souls, 
those who are glad to do the work of God, independent of 
praise or blame, apparently unmindful that it is divine 
work at all. You remember the story of the Breton soldier, 
who, when the French fleet was caught in dangerous straits 
and its utter destruction by the English navy was imminent, 
stepped forward from the ranks and did what no admiral, 
captain or pilot could do — steered it through the shoals and 
rocks with which he was familiar and brought the whole 
fleet safe into the port of St. Malo; and when the admiral 
said to him, 

" You've saved the king and his ships; 
You must name your own reward. 
* * * * Demand whate'er you will 
France remains your debtor still." 

the honest heart of the Breton asked, 



44 4 For a good whole holiday, 
Leave to go and see my wife, who.ii I cill the Balle Aurore, 
That he asked, and that he got,— nothing more." 

Then there is the strong-limbed plowman, in his goat- 
skin suit, who, without helmet, spear or shield, fought all 
day at the battle of Marathon, swinging hi3 death-dealing 
plowshare among the barbarian hordes, and when the 

44 Deed was done and battle won " 

quietly disappeared, went home and forgot to leave his 
name behind him, but 

44 The great deed ne'er grows small." 

And there was Pheidippides, the Athenian runner in the 
same battle, so glad to run with the news of the victory 
that when he reached the city he had just breath enough 
left to exclaim, "Athens is saved!" and then died. And 
there was that boy who, in the heat of the battle, galloped 
with his message to the proud Napoleon, 

44 Emperor, by God's grace 
We have got you Ratisbon!" 

and the " smiling boy fell dead" at his feet. 

All these represent the humility of true religion. It is 
not self-abasement but self-abandon. It is not self-condem- 
nation but self-forgetfulness. It is not the genuflexion of 
the ritual, but the bounding strain of life in service. It is 
living. The humility of true religion is the obliviousness 
to shot and shell that characterizes the true soldier. It is 
that indifference to name or fame that belongs to the real 
hero. It was absorption to truth, — the seeking which 
caused Archimedes to be so busy with his angles while the 
walls of Syracuse were being battered down. The Roman 
soldier running a spear through his body while he was 
working out his mathematical problem, — this kept Socrates 
standing unmoved in one position for hours, exposed to 
the severest weather when a soldier, while his mind 
was grappling with the great problems of morals. The 
humility of religion, let me repeat in conclusion, is not 
the crawling to the God of the theological imagination, it is 
not prostration before a great white throne, but it is a 
standing up for the truth of God as you see it. It is an un- 
counting zeal for the right. " The deepest hunger of a 
faithful heart is faithfulness," says George Eliot. 

This religion, that begins with a demand for justice, and 
sanctions and seals these with the rarest consecrations of 
love, ends with this humility which is an upward look out 
of self into the All, out of the finite into the Infinite, out of 
the transient into the Eternal. These are the triple strands 
in that silken cord we call religion that binds us to freedom 
of thought and earnestness of action. This religion is the 
living power that will renovate, elevate and sanctify the 
life of to-day. This is the religion for the maintenance of 
which these walls are built, for the propagation of which we 
are to work ; and if this church contributes a single impulse 
in this direction in any life, it has not been builded in vain 
and our work has not been useless. 

Too long has Uriah Heep been a type of the theological, 
I will not say religious humility. Yet the tender heart and 
large humanity of Charles Dickens gives us in conclusion a 
truer type of the humility of religion. "Poor Jo," the 
ignorant waif who grew up, no one knew how, in the 
rickety* quarter, Tom-Ali-Alone's; a soul that was barely 
given the gift of speech, but 44 he could go forrards to duty." 
He knew "nothink," but he "remembered them as wos 
good to him, and allays tried to move on," and when the 
final "moving on" came to him he knew not how to pray 
but was " willin' to say anythink as wos good and 'Father' 
seemed wery good." 

Poor Jo! So low down in the social scale, so high up 
the religious ladder. Let him be to us this morning the 
humble prophet of the better life — the exemplar of that 
religion that is the requirement of the living God: "He 
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hath shewed thee, oh, man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?" 

THE HOME. 



MARCH. 

With a blare of martial trumpets, 

Heard in wind and whirling sleet, 
While the white foam flies like snow-flakes 

From his charger strong and fleet, 
Comes great Mars, the heavenly warrior, 

From the courts of summer sweet, 
And the cruel hosts of winter, 

Who have held the land in thrall, 
Turn their sullen faces northward 

When they hear that bugle call. 



TOMMY'S CONFESSION. 



A True Story. 

" Hurrah, here's a chance! " shouted Charley Parsons, as 
a crowd of noisy boys rushed out when school was dismissed 
at twelve o'clock, while he ran to catch a farmer's sleigh. 

" Say, mister, give us a ride?" and without waiting for an 
answer a dozen boys, big and little, "hung on," and were 
carried homeward in high glee. A dozen boys — and Tom- 
my was one; Tommy, whom the big boys called "Muzzer's 
darling," because he had not been sent to school until 
he was ten years old, for he was delicate and small of his 
age. Then, too, he was carefully dressed, though he did 
not wear nice new clothes; for, at the end of his first week 
at the public school, he had said to his mother, " I wish I 
could have a few patches; all the boys have them and I 
think I should get along better if I didn't wear very good 
clothes; and then if the boys pushed me down in the mud 
it wouldn't be any matter." 

A hard time Tommy had at school, and if it had not been 
for good-natured Mike, his mother's washer- woman's boy, 
who was large and strong, and always took his part, I am 
afraid Tommy would have been kept at home still longer, 
which would have been a bad thing for him. 

Yes, Tommy was hanging on, too, though every morning 
ever since the first snow came, when his mother bade him 
good-bye, she always said, " Tommy, do not hang on to any 
sleighs to-day." She thought it a dangerous practice as 
well as a very rude thing. All the long winter Tommy had 
minded what his mother said, and this pleasant day in 
March he would not have disobeyed her had he been by him- 
self; but the other boys were running and he would be left 
to walk alone, and, before he knew it, he was riding — hang- 
ing on to a farmer's sleigh. He was sorry the next minute, 
but he could not jump off for fear of falling. He was get- 
ting nearer and nearer home, and what would his mother 
say if she should see him ? But his mother did not see him 
and he did not fall in the mud nor tear his clothes, but he 
walked into the house the same as usual; yet he was not 
happy. 

Tommy may tell the rest in his own words: " When I got 
home mamma never thought anything was wrong. She 
asked me if I knew my lessons, and I told her that I had 
them very well. Then I said, 'Mamma, how long before it 
is time to write the spelling lesson do you think I begin to 
study it ? Not till teacher begins to pass around the books; 
and I never miss a word. Mamma looked pleased and she 
gave me a little bag for my marbles. And that made me 
think of telling her that teacher wanted everybody in our 
room to bring a pen-wiper the next day, and I asked her if 
she wouldn't make one for me and another for Mike, both 



just alike, and she said she would make two pen- wipers of red 
flannel and black silk. 

" Some way I remember everything that happened that 
day. It was Friday, and I never did like Fridays. I al- 
ways do get into trouble on a Friday. I got a fish-hook 
into my finger on Friday, and I lost a new hat in the 
lake on Friday, and the new knife papa brought me from 
Philadelphia, somebody carried away on Friday, and never 
brought it back. Friday is an unlucky day for me, if it 
was a lucky day for Christopher Columbus, as teacher 
says. 

" Well, I kept trying to think of some way of telling 
mamma what I had done, and I lay down on the lounge 
to study up some easy way to begin. And mamma asked 
me if I felt like the headache, and she gave mo a glass 
of lemonade. I hoped she would sit down by me a little 
while, and she was just going to, but somebody called to 
see about a church sociable, or poor folks, or something 
like that, and stayed so long that dinner was late, and I 
had to go right back to school. 

" When I came home again mamma had a dressmaker, and 
I couldn't see her alone one minute, because she was in 
mamma's room, and she kept talking all the time. How 
I hate dressmakers! Then, at bed-time, mamma was sew- 
ing, but papa went up stairs with me, and he told me to 
keep very still and go right to sleep; he wanted to go 
down stairs and read the paper. But I was just as wide 
awake as I could be, and by and by I got up for a drink, 
and then I looked out the window, and when I was going 
back to bed I knocked a chair over, and mamma came 
running up stairs to see what was the matter. 

"And she said, 'Tommy, are you sick?' And she came 
and sat down by the si dp of my bed, and I took hold of 
her hand, and I began to take off her rings, and I 
put them on my fingers, and I said, ' Let us talk, mamma.' 
and she said, 'It is too late to talk; you ought to have 
been asleep an hour ago.' 

" 'But I want to tell you something,' and I was afraid to 
go on. Then I said, ' Mamma I laughed so to-day I almost 
fell over, to see George Smith fall flat in the mud. It was 
when we were coming home from school this noon. We 
boys were all hanging on to a farmer's sleigh.' And 
mamma said, * What ! you, Tommy ? You hanging on to a 
sleigh ? How could you ? I would not have believed it 
possible.' 

"Then I just threw my arms around her neck and kissed 
her, and I felt all right again; for she knew that I was 
sorry and would never do so again; and I knew that she 
would not scold me but would love me all the more because 
I had told her what I had done." k. f. k. 



IN A CLAIM SHANTY. 
Only a house thirteen by nine, 

In the midst of the prairie wide, 
And the dropping veil of snow-mist fine 

Shuts out from me all beside. 

Only a shanty, adobe-lined, 

And without is the prairie storm, 
Yet a home doth here its shelter find, 

And the little ones nestle warm. 

While the snow with gauzy veil so fine 

And fleecy mantle of down 
With rev'rent fingers decks it a shrine, 

Where love wears its sacred crown. 

And I the priestess? Ah, me! I would 
That the goodness and grace were mioe, 

To be the priestess that I should, 
In a house thirteen by nine. 

Lida Minnies Brown. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Chicago. — At All Souls church last Sun- 
day morning the congregation were requested 
to remain seated after the benediction. Dr. 
G. F. Shears, the chairman of the board of 
trustees, took the chair and requested the 
pastor, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, to vacate 
the room, as the congregation could consider 
their business more unconstrainedly without 
him. He then explained that the trustees 
were alarmed for Mr. Jones's health, and de- 
sired the sanction of the congregation to a 
vacation for him for two weeks. Judge 
Tuley seconded the suggestion warmly but 
insisted that Mr. J ones should have a rest of at 
least a month, emphasiziug his opinion with a 
liberal subscription toward vacation expenses. 
Judge J. A. Jameson, Ilev. E. I. Galvin, Mr. 
James P. Gardner and others spoke in the 
same strain; the vote for a month's vacation 
was carried unanimously, and $270 was 
quickly raised to make the vacation worth 
having. Consequently Mr. Jones is for the 
next four weeks an exile, as he phrases it. 
If we knew what his address would be for 
these weeks we should not tell, for the hope 
of his friends is to make him rest from all the 
ordinary claims of correspondence as well as 
sermon writing, so that he can come back to 
Unity and his church as good as new. 
— The February meeting of the Women's 
Unitarian Association was held at the Third 
church. About one hundred ladies were pres- 
ent. When ample justice had been done the 
delightful lunch, which was served with 
hearty hospitality, the meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mrs. E. W. Conger. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting 
had been read and adopted, Miss Dupee re- 
ported three new names for the Ramabai 
Circle from the Church of the Messiah. Mrs. 
Wool ley moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to select a name for the circle, which 
is to represent a scholarship, in the Ramabai 
school in Poona, India, when established. It 
was carried and Mrs. Marean, Mrs. Woolley 
and Mrs. Utter were appointed such a com- 
mittee with power to act. 

Mrs. Jones gave her usual interesting re- 
sume of current religious news in which she 
spoke of th ^ growing signs of unity among 
all religious bodies, and also of a certain 
restiveness in some quarters at the quiet, un- 
coil fessed invasion of liberal religious ideas 
into the folds of the straighter sects. 



Mrs. E. W. Conger then gave an instructive 
paper on » 4 Contact with Cnildren as an Edu- 
cating Influence," dwelling especially on the 
beneficial etfects of Kindergarten training on 
the minds of young women, developing their 
tastes abd abilities, their power of observation, 
and by contact with child nature giving them 
new tenderness and reverence for the human 
soul. A general discussion followed, bring- 
ing out many- ideas on the general subject ui 
child nurture. 

Dr. Mary Mixer led the dLcus:rion, and 
spoke very ably and sensibly of the need 
among young women ol a better education 
lor motherhood, aua gave iustances which she 
had known of young married ladies who were 
utterly uniustructed upon the subject of ma- 
ternity. Parlor lectures to youug women in 
small classes were recommended. 

Mrs. Wilkinson spoke oi the need of edu- 
cated nurses, of the many injuries that chil- 
dren suffered from the carelessness and ig- 
norance of those to whom they are intrusted. 

Miss Hilton referred to the special topic of 
the day, contact with children as an educating 
influence, and spoke of some interesting ex 
periences of her own in the care of a child. 
Remarks were also made by»Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Utter, Mrs. West, Mrs. Adams and others. 
The Association adjourned to meet at All 
Souls church, on the fourth Thursday in 
March, when Rev. Ida C. Hultin will be the 
speaker of the day. 

Lucketia Effinger,& ecretarjf. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— John R. Effin- 
ger, secretary of the Western Conference, 
spent several days last week in the commer- 
cial headquarters of western Michigan, look- 
ing up the interest of the first Unitarian 
Society of that city. After two days' visiting, 
the scattered nock was called together at 3 
p. m., Sunday, February 26, in the Liberal 
Holland church. At the close of the service 
a business meeting was held and an earnest 
desire expressed by all who were present foi 
the resumption of regular services. It was 
the unanimous sentiment that when "the 
right man " is found, the society will renew 
its life. Accordingly the secretary of the 
Board of Trustees was directed to correspond 
with several gentlemen with reference to 
engagements in the near future. The First 
Unitarian Society has a standing provocation 
to good works in the finely organized church 
of Rev. F. W. N. Hugeuholtz who stands a 
pillar of strength among his people. It was 
a spiritual refreshment to attend one of his 
services, though only here and there catchiug 
the meaning of a word. 

Humboldt, Iowa. — One of the most in- 
teresting events of the season with the Unity 
Club of this place is reported to have been a 
Valentine sociable. One hundred hand-made 
valentines were contributed by the Art sec- 
tion; there were many novel and interesting 
designs. The Sentiment committee furnished 
the sentiments from Shakespeare. The valen- 
tines were then sold, netting over $24. Last 
Saturday evening they held a Shakespeare 
entertainment. Scenes from the plays were 
given in costume and tributes from various 
poets were read. Shakespearean songs were 
sung in costume to tunes as old as the words. 

En gland.- -Rev. Dr. Dallinger has refused 
to obey the Archbishop of York's order for 
prayers to stay the ravages of smallpox in this 
city. He said: "It would be a mockery of 
God; let us act up to our knowledge, and as 
burely us smallpox came amongst us by phys- 
ical laws broken, so burely will it depart by 
physical laws obeyed. 

India. — A correspondent of the London 
Inquirer writing irom this country confesses 
his humiliation in studying the statistics of 
crime in this so-called paean land. The pro- 
portion of criminality runs thus: Europeans, 
1 in 274; Mohammedans, 1 in S56; Hindoo?, 1 
in 1361; Buddhists, 1 in 3787. 



Care for the Children 

Children feellhe debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

" Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them com* 
pletely ; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feel that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me." Mas. 0. L. 
Thompson, West Warren, Mass. 

Purify the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is char;u?terized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. * 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purines my blood, sharpens mv ann tite, and 
seems to mnke mc over." J. 1'. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, M;iss. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats nil others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Baiullngton, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 

$85 i SOLID I GOLD WATCH f FREEJ 

This splendid, solid jrold, buntinff-caso wntch, in now aold for $85; 
at that prico it i»tho bf»t bargain in Amrrica; until lately It could 
not be purehn«ed for le»s than $!<*). Wii liavo both ladies and 
eent»* hUes with Works nnd rasca of equnl value. 0\Jh2 l*EJt- 
MON in enoh locniitymn wrtireoue <>f tht-w elegant warchei ab- 
solutely FREE. Thi-sa wnwhr* may bo dVpfnde<lon,not only 
as polio (rold, but n(»(it«ndinpitmoDp the n>o»t perfect, correct and 
reliable tlmckeciM-r* in tlm uorid. You ask how is thi* wonderful 
oilVr possible? We answer— wo want one person in eav h locality 
to kr«-p in their homes, and show to lluw who call, a complete 
lino of our valuable and very im-ful Hoi>khom> Samu.km; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we i»end aum»u i >:lv ritKK, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 1 month*, and shown 
them to tho*e who may hove called, they-beeome entirely your own 
' property; it is possible to make this great ort-r, sending the Solid 
Oold \Vatch and large line of va'uable samples KKEE, for 
tho reason that the showing of the sample* in any locality, alwaya 
results in a large trade fur uk ; afier our samples huve been in a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $l,0U0to fi,WJUIn 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a groat benefit for wareely any work and trouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuublo Household Sami-les may be placed at once 
where they ran be seen, nil over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to th»»»e who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be must satisfHctory. A postal card, on 
which to write u*,eo«tsbut 1 cent, and if, after you kuow all, you 
do not care to go further, wby no harm is done". But if you do 
•end your addr«»s at once, you can secure, utr.K, aJT EleoAST 
filHft, eoi.ib (;oli>, Hunting-Case Watch and our large, com- 

Slete line of valuable llol>KHOLi> SAMI'Lhs. We pay allexpreaa 
eight, etc. Address, SxiNSuX & Co., Box 330 Portland, Maine. 

James Freeman Clarke's Works. 

Every Day Religion, Wiuo - $1.50 

Events and Epochs in Religious History. 12mo. 2.00 

The Ideas of the Apostle Paul, l^mo! 1.50 

Self-Culture. ISmo 1.50 

Vexed Questions in Theology. I'imo 100 

The Problem of the Fourth wospel. ISino 50 

♦The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 161110 75 

*The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of 

Sin. lrJmo 50 

♦Essentials and Non-essentials in Religion. 

IHmo. Paper 25 cents, cloth 50 

♦Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 12mo 1.25 

♦Steps of Belief, Uimo 1.00 

*% Any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, Chicago. 

JJOZZONPT 

■ ■ MEDICATED 

II COMPLEXION 

^^■^^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
H moves all pimples, freckles and decolorations. For 
Hsale by all llrM ela.*8drujrg;ist}', or mailed for 50 cts. 

_!PWDER.£SS 

"Our Easter Offering" 

To every Subscriber of this Paper, 

Anew Kaster poem in dialogue, with original 
music expressly prepared for Sunday School 
Concert at Easter. Just what every Superintendent 
and Pastor is looking for. For specimen copy send 
2 stamps to E. P. CARPENTER, Brattleboro\ Vt. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, March 4, services at 11 
a.m. Study section of the Fraternity, March 
8; subject, Clara Barton. Feb. 26, 7:30 p.m., 
Religious Study Class; subject Religion of 
'Greece. March 2, 4 p. m., Illustrated Art 
Lecture, by Mr. Utter; subject, Christ in Art. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, March 4, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, March 4, services at 10:45 



All Souls Church, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, March 4, services 
at 11 a.m. In Mr. Jones absence Mr. J. M. 
Ware, of the congregation, will read one 
•of Theodore Parker's sermons. Monday even- 
ing, Emerson section of the Unity Club. 
Browning section, Friday afternoon at 4 p.m. 
Bible Class, Friday, 7:80 p.m. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, March 4, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' M beting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, March 5, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 
lead. 

Unitys Wanted. Copies of the issues of 
January 7, 14, 21, and 28 (1888) are needed. 
Will those of our readers who have any of 
-the numbers named kindly oblige us by for- 
warding the same to this office. 

Keep Your Blood Pure. 

There can be no healthy condition of the 
body unless the blood is rich in the materials 
necessary to repair the waste of the system. 
When the blood is pure, and circulation good, 
all the functions are equipped to do their al- 
lotted duties; but when the blood is thin or 
impure, sdtaaa corresponding weakness will 
surely result, and in this low state the sys- 
tem becomes more susceptible to disease. 

We believe Hood's Sarsaparilla is the very 
best medicine to take to keep the blood pure 
and to expel the germs of scrofula, salt rheum, 
and other poisons which cause so much suf- 
fering, and sooner or later undermine the 
general health. By its peculiar curative 
power, Hood's Sarsaparilla strengthens and 
builds up the system while it eradicates dis- 



This is the best season to take a good blood 
purifier and tonic like Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
for at this season the body is especially sus- 
ceptible to benefit from medicine. Try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla now. 

" Brown's Bronchial Troches." 

For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, "Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches " have remarkable curative properties. 
25c a box. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
oromptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice tnuet be conditional on the elate of our 
columns and the interests of our reader e. Any books 
imprint will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
B.Kerr & Co., /75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
A Dissertation on Theism, or on the Knowability 

of God. By Henry Truro Bray, M. A.. LL.D. 

Paper, pp. §1. Price $'60 

The National Sin of Literary Piracy. By Henry 

Van Dyke, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner»g 

Bone. Paper, pp. S«. Price 05 



Industrial Instruction : A Pedagogic and Social 
Necessity. By Robert Seidel, Mollis, Switzer- 
land. Translated by Margaret K. Smith. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. ISO. Price 80 

The Manual Training School. By Prof. CM. 
Woodward. Boston : D. C Heath A Co. Cloth, 
pp. 366. Price « 00 

Prayers and Ministries for Public Worship in 
Eleven Services. Selected, arranged ana in 
part written by Peter Dean. Walsall: James 
Anderson, 9 Lysways street. Cloth, pp. 61. 
Price I... 20 

Music for the Responses in the Rev. Peter Dean's 
Liturgy. Walsall: James Anderson, 9 Lysways 
street. Cloth, price 50 cents. Paper, pp. 36. 
Price !7.......... 40 

Services for the Reception and Dedication of In- 
fants, the Solemnization of Marriages, and the 
Burial of the Dead. Prepared by Peter Dean. 
Walsall : James §. Anderson, 9 Lysways street. 
Cloth, pp. *4. Price .'. 50 

Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, 
D. D., LL.D. Boston: Tlcknor A Co. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 215. 
Price 1 26 

Substance and Show. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin A Co. Cloth, pp.484 
Price $1 60 
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(unbound 

For The Nervous 



The Debilitated 
The Aged 



M URBS Nervous Prostration.NervousHead- 
m ache.Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 

^^^^Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 

^^^^ affections of the Kidneys. 

A3 A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

A3 AN ALTERATIVE, It Purines and 
Enriches the Blood. 

A8 A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

A8 A DIURETIC. It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $x.oo. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO.. Proprietor*, 

BURLINOTOM. wr. 



Blighted Prospect* 

are largely the result of improvidence and lack of en- 
terprise. Those who look out for the good chances 
get on : such people are fast learning that they can live 
at hom« and make ft I and upward per hour at work 
for us, in our new line of splendid business. All who 
take hold are started free by us. All ages, both sexes. 
Any one can do this pleasant, easy work. Those who 
are ambitious and enterprising will write at once and 
learn all ; no harm will be done if you do unwisely 
conclude not to go to work. All is free. Address 
Stinson A Co., Portland, Maine. 



Pamphlets on Living Questions, 

Any of the folio wins; mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or all to one address for 75 eta. 
by Charles H. Kerr * Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. lOcts. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 10 cte. 

Christian Prqpagandism. By Francis E . Abbot. 10 cts. 

M God in the Constitution." By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradford lOcts. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot 6 cts. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 5 cts. 

The God of Science. By Francis E . Abbot 10 cts. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E . Abbot 10 cts. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

W. Newman Sets. 

A 8tudy of Religion. By Francis E.Abbot.. 10 cts. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Want- 
worth Higginson Sets. 

The Public Schoor^ueetion. By Bishop Mc- 

Quaid and Francis E. Abbot 10 cts. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Dtvfison lOcts. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement. Br W.H. Spencer 5 cts. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray 5 cts. 

Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 

I. Introductory Sets. 

II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
arately 

III. The Carpenter's Son Bets. 

IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
Daughter Sets. 

V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- 
tures for 20 cts. 



LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. 

l vol., i2mo. $1.50. 

" It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view.' It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day, — an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse* 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing too effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion."— Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Cmabxxs H. 
w A Co., 175 Dearborn at, Chicago. 
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■ jlss AC Poems 
■^"^ftSart*. Light < 

•BUT Impbotss CV|H IK [k, 1 1 

Perfectly RttiorMnW* l F" cl *Jj 

farther the Aeafoest U cawed The Hi 



Peck's Patskt Impbotss I 

Dbcm* Perfectly Restart 

H earinfr,*1>*tkrr the deafoeesUe 

by Ida, fevers or Injuries to the nataral 

drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 

in ; *1tton. Muaic, conversation, wMs- 

beard distinctly. We refer to those 

them. Write to F.HI8COX, 853 

lway, cor. 14th St., New York, for 

rated book of proofs, FREE. 



JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 

Advertising Jibs always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMAS, 

LDTEsnsnro irons, 

46 to 40 aaadotn* Street, CHICAGO* 



AfiFNTC WANTFI1 f or a "*!S? AND Mo ™"C 

• • w»>« ■ w iiniiiaisf or Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
M. D. Most Complete Ladies 1 Guide published. Over 
100,000 already sold; over 600 pages; illustrated; 
only $2. Bis; Discounts. Out&te virtually free. 
Write immediately for terms to Hi J. SMITH A CO.. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago, IU. 



T.J. SAVAGE'S WORKS, 



Bluflton. A novel $1.50 

My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 18mo... 1.00 



These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Small 16mo. .50 

Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait 1.50 

Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt 1.95 

^ m> 4ys.v::r::— :::::: 15 

Belief in God. TOE...'.'. 'JL\wkmm^r 10 ° 

Belief s about Man. 12mo .9 R^- L00 

BeliefB about the Bible. 12mo 1.00 

The Modern Sphinx. 18mo 1.00 

The Morals of Evolution. 12mo 1.00 

Talks about Jesus. 12mo 1.00 

Man, Woman and Child. 12mo 1,00 

Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo.... 1.00 

The Religion of Evolution. l*mo 1.50 

Life Questions. 12mo 1.00 

The Minister's Hand Book. For Christenings, 

Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth. 75 

Published by Gboroi H. Ellis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 175 Dearborn street, 

Chicago. 
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ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK. 

So disguised that the most 
dVlicate stomach can take it. 



Ita snperior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
aeed bvthe United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am 
monia« Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

HSW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIB 



KATK QANNRTT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense. ""—Boston 
Gazette" 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor." — Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Templbton in Hartford CouranL 

**The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1 .25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR <fc CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 




1869. Twentieth Year. 

THE MANUFACTURER UNO BUILDER. 

Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 

dr. wm. h.wahl, Editor. 

Every number of the Manufacturer and Buili>eu 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for the home 
and shop, go to make the Ma?!ufactuiu.k ani> 
Br i li> kb invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 

No practical man should be without it. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 
copy mailed on application. Every Newsdealer has 
it. Agents wanted in every city and town. AddresB, 

HENRI CERAbD, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 



$1,000 REWARD ! 



We offer $1000.00 Reward for a coupb or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
opt be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 
Bronchial Wafers. Sample free. Address 

ftTONC MEDICINE CO.. Qulncy, IU. 



Remarkable as n. 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 

wliile taking It. 

SCOTT'SMULSION 

Is acknowledged by PhyBicians to be the FINEST 

and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 

CONSUMPTION. SCROFULA, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 

au. druggists. Soott & Bowne. New York. 




^g^CUVWlHORNS 

On the wild rocky 
hillsof Jmleaandln 
t h e no ighbor hood 
of Jerusalem this 
emblematic plant is 
found from which 
th« Crown of Thorns 
worn by our Ba tor 
was made. PRICE, 
POSTPAID, 85* t 4 for 
f 1, STAB OF BKTH- 
LKHKH- Pale blue 
bloomers abounding 
In the valleyorJezreel 
and Hebron; each, 30c: 
for 91. KESCRRKCTIOS 
PLANT, each, 80c. One each 
above 3. «0c. Remit for any 
of above or send 12c for superb 
Pansy package, 80 ports and receive Catalogue free. 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Croase, Wisconsin. 



feOM 

HILLS 

JUDEA" 



B aby carriage s 




We make *i specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriage* to »ell di- 
rect to pi-l vittf purtle*. Tou 

oan therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
■ if Chicago free ofeharge. bend 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mir., 

62 & 64 Cljbourn ave., Chicago, UL 



* ZzSTERtOTWiRS,*.: 

i4j0lfi[all|oiii|Place. ^119 %& street \ 




OOD NEWS 
TO LADIES- 

Greatest Bargains vK; 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
The Great American Tea Oo„ 
31*33Vese»St..New York, N. Y. 



*<ss» ■ 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 



Belli of r'ure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
.chnnle, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 



A Beautiful Plush Casket 

of FIm Jewelry sent free to everyAgent sell- 
ing our cards. Send *c. stamp for Lovely 
and Outfit. N.E.CARD CO. , Wsjjjyfor d, Com. 



UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published^ sold by the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

^* Price per dozen does not include postage. *^B|. 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

I. Corner stones or. Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs. F, B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 

Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffln. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIU. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 

By N. P. Gilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By- 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 

Unceasing. Bv H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 

cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 

By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.85;. 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesue. Parti, ui jesus" 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 

Home 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IH. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE ANO SONS BOOIS. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools,. 
90 cents; per dozen, $3.50; per hu.Jred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services — 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National,. 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $8.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT CLAS8 CARDS. 

A. "Sayings of Jesus.*' 10 cards, illuminated, 15- 

cents. 

B. "Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. "Corner-Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards,. 
cents. Out 0/ print ett present* 

12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 



with photo, 
"Home Life.' 

cents. 
" School Life, 



New Sample* and Outfit. N.E.CASP CO.,Wi 



OUTLINE STUDIES in History of Ireland, lOcts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 



12 cards, illuminated. 20 cents. C> 
D, E, correspond to series I, n, III., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 
F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order ia 
quantity to suit size of class, giving- to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 8 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER 8UN0AY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
Quarterly Keport Cards* 12 cents per dozen. 
Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 

9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 

dozen, 30 cents. 
Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps in 

pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 16 cents. 
The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

15 cents. 
The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 
'* Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concert? Six characters. By J. V 

Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 topics for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamph let. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 

Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday SchooL By Anna 

L. Parker, 5 cents. 
The Teacher^ Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

5 cents. 
The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 

Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10/ 

cents; $6.00 per hundred. 
The Minstrel's Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

5 cents. 
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WANTED— One active agent in every town to take 
orders for any book wanted by customers. Extra 
commissions on 40 good books. Particulars free, out- 
fits 30 cents. Charles 11. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
Chicago. 

We really mean to publish this advertise- 
ment where we can afford to, and we take 
this way of making a personal explana- 
tion to our good friend who has taken Unity 
for ten years, and who dislikes to see its pub- 
lishers take a new business departure without 
consulting him. 

Why should Unity's publishers advertise 
for agents? Are there not book agents enough, 
and subscription publishers enough behind 
them, to make the average citizen's life a 
burden already? 

Yes, we admit it But think a moment. 
Why is the ordinary book agent a public 
nuisance? Is not this the reason, — that he 
usually tries to over-persuade people to buy 
the book they do not want? 

Our hope is to redeem the name of book 
agent, by enabling our canvassers to place in 
the hands of their customers a large list of 
books, including books suited to a variety of 
tastes, and allow them to select for them- 
selves. We can, of course, offer a better dis- 
count on some books than on others, but we 
can give a reasonable margin of profit on 
almost any book in print. 

Is not the field covered by the book stores? 
It is not. In most towns of 2,000 to 30,000 the 
14 bookstore " is a storehouse of dime novels, 
violins, school text-books and base-ball bats, 
while the people who might read good books 
either supply themselves from Chicago or the 
east, of go without. 

So we 'trust our good friend we are address- 
ing will wish us good speed in our enterprise, 
and if he chooses to send for an agent's outfit 
.. himself, and order his own reading matter at 
reduced prices we will not object, provided 
there is no one in his town who wishes to 
make a systematic canvass for our books; in 
that case we should expect him to give the 
nv>re active agent his custom. 

We may say, to avoid disappointment to any 
one, that the outfit advertised is simply a 



supply of order blanks, circulars and sample 
copies of Unity for distribution. The scale 
of discounts to agents is printed on the back 
of each order-blank, and is only furnished to 
those sending for outfits. 

Charles H. Keur & Co., 
Chicago. 

VI ANY subscriptions to Unity expired 
March 1 . Subscribers are requested 
to examine the date opposite tile name 
on each address label, and if it is March 
1, '88, or anything earlier, to send their 
renewals at once. The subscription 
price is $1.50, but if a new subscription 
for a year is sent with a renewal, the 
price for the two is $2.40. Remit by 
draft, or postal or express order. Postal 
notes are inconvenient, aud are no safer 
than currency. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

Publishers of Unity, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

'* Theisin, or the Knowability of God." 

By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. 

"The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned Argument which it 
will tax the ability of hi* opponents to meet. A lucid 

statement — an able pamphlet likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere."— St. Louis 
Republican. 



EOBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, jo cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO.. Publishers, Chicago. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and lift' history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life fur the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.'"— Omaha World. 

TBI TAITB THAT MAXXS FAITHm. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen* 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 141. In imitation parch: 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, fall gilt, $1.00. A spec la} 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup or Cold Water, and W resiling and Blessing, by 
Mr. (jannet'; and Faithfulness. Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for livW 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 4 ' 
—Boston Transcript. 

EVOLUTION AND CH8I8TI___nT7. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 

18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 

" It is full of eloquent passages. "—Frances Power 

Cobbe. 

" The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way."— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 

PSACTICAL PIXT7. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Kev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: "The 
Economies of Religion,'* u Bread versus Ideas," 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren." Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
"The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best."— The Unitarian. 

"The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is verv good."— Nevt 
York Evangelist. 

*** Any of these books mailed on receiptor 
price. Catalogues free. Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Pamphlets on Living Questions. 

Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
Annexed price, or all to one addreH* for . 5 cte. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Professor Stewart, of Liberia, estimates that for every 
missionary who goes to Africa 70,000 gallons of liquor are 
sent to that country. 

An exchange thinks that if the heathen were allowed to 
vote on the presidency of Princeton College Doctor Patton 
would have been defeated by a large vote. He was elected 
on the platform, "The heathen must perish." 

The Northwestern Advocate has a timely protest against 
the muck rake of the daily paper, and asks: "Can there not 
be competition in clean journalism? Why can not clean 
editors organize a syndicate to redeem the daily paper?" 

With pleasure we note The Progressive Pulpit among 
our periodical treasures, and though only in its second 
number we are glad that it has already proved its right to 
be. We can not have too many of such earnest voices for 
truth. 

All great works for good hang at last on the pivot of 
public opinion, and the laborious task of the reformer is, 
as it were, to manufacture public opinion. But how small 
a task that would be if each one of us would but live our- 
selves, — act what we think, instead of waiting to be roused 
by some thunderer of truth who " will be heard." 

A good Scotch elder, in order to remove the reluctance 
of the poor to church-going, suggested that the congrega- 
tions adopt some very plain and inexpensive uniform. We 
agree with The Interior that the best uniform any church 
can adopt is that of a " meek and quiet spirit," — a heart in 
man that will appeal to the heart in his brother man, and 
say as plainly as in words, in spite of rags, " a man's a 
man for a' that" 

Creeds are uniforms, and if perchance the uniform does 
not exactly label the man — spiritual values being difficult 
to measure to a mathematical certainty — the Christian 
soldier is stigmatized a traitor. Since truth is a hill of in- 
finite height but infinitesimal gradations, justice demands 
that we shall have a uniform for every new vantage-ground 
or make all uniforms meaningless. Would not greater 
truth entirely abolish the uniform ? 

The vast number of immigrants crowding to our shores, 
being noted, with the parallel fact that with us majorities 
govern, many thoughtful people now look with apprehension 
toward the future. Wlrile convinced that the unit princi- 
ple of government is the true one, they see that in a great 
populace, uneducated, ignorant of the duties of citizenship, 
lies incalculable danger. The good people of Boston are 
seeking for this a remedy, at least partial. We hope they 
have found it, and that many other communities may profit 
by their example. They have organized an association 
called "The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship" in order to "disseminate a knowledge of the 
principles of good citizenship, and to promote the observ- 
ance of the duties imposed thereby ;" and any one desiring 
to further this purpose may become a member of the society 
by signing its constitution, the annual dollar tax being 
assessed upon the directors only. The various standing 
committees will consider the matter of courses of reading 
and study in schools, in affairs relating to citizenship; pro- 
vide fox lectures; solicit pecuniary aid, etc We have be- 



fore us the draft of their constitution and by-laws, the 
work of a committee of five, consisting of Rev. H. Lambert, 
W. A. Mowry, E. C. Carrigan, E. D. Mead and C. F. Cre- 
hore. From it the work seems to promise finely, and we 
hope will meet with a well deserved success. 

Truly says The Open Court, "Our entire system of 
moral education needs, indeed, a thorough revision, and the 
success of urgent social and ethical reforms depends on the 
radical reconstruction of moral philosophy on a basis of 
natural science." The mere fact that different climatic 
conditions produce different race characteristics, that the 
mountain dweller is a different person from him of the 
plains, — these should point toward the bearing of natural . 
science on moral force. 

Thus does the "Easy Chair,' ' of Harper's Monthly, for 
March, 1888, speak its good message in wise words: "The 
soul of the gentleman, what is it ? Is it anything but kindly 
and thoughtful respect for others, helping the helpless, suc- 
coring the needy, befriending the friendless and forlorn, 
doing justice, requiring fair play and withstanding with 
every honorable means the bully of the church and caucus, 
of the drawing-room, the street, the college? Respect, 
young gentlemen, like charity, begins athome." 

Could we but repeat the Lord's Prayer in the present 
tense — " Hallowed is thy name, thy kingdom is come " — 
we should be very near to a great and glorious truth. The 
Father's name is hallowed in every heart; through every 
good deed or slightest noble instinct man feels an uncon- 
scious yearning for and reaching toward the godhead. His 
kingdom is here for hundreds of noble souls who are living 
in the spirit If we could pray in the present tense we 
should believe more in the sanctity of the present 

When a man like Matthew Arnold believes devoutly not 
only in retaining the Church of England, bufc also in keep- 
ing it an established church, we are inclined to ponder 
seriously upon the matter. That he believes it fosters the 
cultivated life among the clergy is scarcely a sufficient 
reason for its being, since it must correspondingly hamper 
a lay body of overwhelmingly large proportions. If Mr. 
Arnold could see the experiment tried without it, all con- 
ditions otherwise the same, we fancy he would find the 
evidence of facts heaped mountainously on the other side. 

A correspondent from Atlanta, 111., is puzzled why Uni- 
tarianism, presenting a natural and rational religion, does 
not find more men who are willing to preach this glad 
tidings for their bread and butter or even less. He says the 
orthodox ranks are full of men of mediocre ability who 
nevertheless can present their religion in every town and do 
service in the way of prayer-meetings, funerals, weddings 
and even an occasional supply in the absence of the regular 
pastor. He adds, "there is not one man in a hundred here- 
abouts that knows that there is a good religion preached in 
the land that does not rest on miracles. The issue in their 
minds is between orthodox religion or no religion." He 
further says that there is plenty of good Unitarian litera- 
ture, but it reaches mainly the Unitarian or his* immediate 
neighbor. He calls for young men alive with zeal to make 
clear the new issue. This cry from the Illinois town is the 
cry from all over the West Let the cry be heard. Some 
day it will be answered, — nay, every day it is being answered, 
and Unity will do all it can to hasten the work. 
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The Independent declares that the past glory of Andover 
Theological Seminary has departed, and believes that its 
waning prestige is due to the professors who have sought 
to " unsettle its foundations .... and to set forth 
a hope not accepted by the churches." It is as though the 
plant should wail at sending forth new rootlets. True, the 
Independent would not adopt our conception of rootlets in 
religious parlance, though perhaps agreeing with us that 
change is the law of life. Heat is a mode of motion, and 
no force is lost either in a material or a spiritual sense, and 
this thought should not escape us in times of severe relig- 
ious friction. 

The death of that noble old man, Mr. Corcoran, at 
Washington, removes from among us a splendid type of 
the man of deeds. His wealth would have given him re- 
pute among a certain class, but nothing to be compared 
with that affectionate remembrance in which he is now 
held. The gift of the Corcoran Art Gallery will cause him 
perhaps to be longer publicly remembered than any other 
of his benefactions, but the gratitude of the individual 
hearts he has lightened will ascend heavenward as a far 
sweeter incense: the quiet deeds of benevolence are still 
the purest mode of good, and brighten lives that might 
else have been impenetrable gloom. 

In a recent number of Unity we referred briefly to the 
supposed danger to the churches from their Unity Clubs, 
with a word regarding the young minister who was fright- 
ened from our ranks on account of this Club work. The 
Christian Register of March 1 publishes in full the letter 
that so intimidated the candidate, and from it we quote 
the dangerous (?) phrases: "In most of our parishes they 
need a minister who can preach, and can also help a good 
deal in Sunday-school work, and in the organization and 
conduct of clubs for study. Are you somewhat familiar 
with Sunday-school and club work ?" After reading the 
entire letter we are inclined to agree with Mr. Clute that, 
though tne young man may have had ability and consecra- 
tion, he was not over desirous of turning them to Unitarian 
service. 

A fortnight ago two new " Unity Short Tracts " were 
announced, and now two more are ready. Here are the four: 

No. 18. The Ministry of Sorrow. By Joseph May. 

No. 19. ifeligion, not Theology: a chapter on Revivals. 
By John C. Learned. 

No. 20. The Sunday Circle. By J. R. Effinger. 

No. 21. Four Responsive Services, for use in Sunday 
Circles and Conferences. By J. R. Effinger. 

The two last named may be of help to those who, " if 
they only knew how," would like to gather a few like- 
minded friends in some home-parlor for a Sunday service. 
There are many towns and villages in which the churches, 
good and earnest as they are, do not meet the need of 
those of liberal faith. These liberals are far too few to 
think of supporting a " church " in the usual sense. But 
the rest-day brings to some of them the wish, and at last, 
the felt need of spending an hour with others in the high 
places of thought and aspiration. They, too, want the 
freshening that comes of going to the quiet hill-tops of the 
spirit. They want the influence in their children's lives as 
well. And the "Sunday Circle" makes this possible. 
Tract No. 20 tells how to do it; and it contains a list of 
sermons — subject and author named — which can be easily 
secured for reading at such meetings. No. 21 contains four 
short responsive services and prayers, to help make the 
meetings worshipful. The services are name'd " Truth," 
"Righteousness," "Love," "God," — the responses in the 
last being drawn almost entirely from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, those in the others from the Bible. These "Short 
Tracts " are very cheap: sixty cents will bring a hundred 
of either of them. 



If religion will be genuinely tolerant it will be true, for 
it will then have its eye on the great things of life, and 
non-essentials will fall without the range of its vision. It 
has been justly said " when we turn away from God, we do 
not . see the Creator but only the creation. The selfhood 
then projects before us its immense shadow, in which in- 
numerable illusions are engendered. These illusions in 
turn beget false interpretations of God, of man, of nature 
and of the whole problem of life from beginning to end. 
But when we turn our faces toward the Divine sun, the 
shadow of the selfhood with all its brood of phantasms 
falls away behind us, and we interpret things correctly; 
for we see them in the light of God." How seldom do we 
realize that we are our own darkness! 

Being neighbored in the cable cars on the one side by a 
tobacco-chewer and on the other by a man intoxicated, the 
Rev. C. H. Grannis, of St. Louis, says: "I felt wedged 

in between two national vices On the right I 

seemed to hear the rumbling of a million jaws .... 
pressing out by muscular contraction the juice of the 
weed. On the other hand I saw the black genius of 
alcohol rise in mist till he seemed to fill the whole car." 
Aside from the whirlpool of calamities which these two 
vices leave in their wake, there is this intense loathing 
which they produce in the truly refined nature. Humanity, 
it is said, • is more open to influence on the side of pride 
than elsewhere. It is time, then, that every man and 
woman of fine instincts voice in unmeasured terms hatred 
not only of the excessive use of tobacco and intoxicants, 
but also of the first whiff of the fine Havana or sip of the 
rare old wine. 



MR. ALCOTT. 



" Mr. Alcott has died. He was hardly more than a name 
to me," says a friend. A name and a kindly face and the 
sound of a flowing voice, is what he long has been even to 
most of those who knew him well. " Father Alcott," said 
our grey -haired people. Was he ever, ever young ? Even 
in the morning of the " Transcendental era," he, too, as 
well as the century, was in the thirties. Dr. Hedge, Dr. 
Clarke, Miss Peabody, the last survivors of that morning 
troop, must have looked up to him as to their elder. But 
was he ever oldf we might still better ask. The few great 
thoughts of which he was the ceaseless spokesman are 
those that have no age, belonging rather to eternity than 
time. He seemed as young as Plato. Had his prose been 
verse, he would count as one of the 

" Olympian bards who sung 
Divine Ideas below, 
Which always find us young 
And always keep us so." 

But not even by his prose will he be remembered. He was 
essentially the spokesman of the Transcendental philoso- 
phy, not its writer; and among the spokesmen not its 
orator, but its converser; and among conversers the solilo- 
quist. He was the friend of Emerson; in some degree, 
and in an early day, perhaps his helper. He was the father 
of his daughter, Louisa Alcott, who fashioned her " Little 
Men " and " Little Women " on the children of the Alcott 
home. And in his old age he was the suggester of the 
"Concord School of Philosophy," which possibly may 
prove his best title to a place in the encyclopedias. Only 
a few years ago it used to be his joy to come as pilgrim for 
a month or two among our western towns, speaking in the 
synagogues of half a dozen sects, and welcome everywhere 
as "Father Alcott." An "Alcott conversation" was a 
somewhat memorable event; not so much perhaps for the 
things heard as for the thing seen, — the aged enthusiast 
for ideas, imperturbably serene. A beautiful new youth to 
him, wherever he has gone to claim it! w. c. a. 
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THE MAN IN ALL MEN. 

In Channing's "Note Book" — a little volume from the 
chance jottings and memoranda of the great preacher, — 
we found this: "Learn to view earthly distinctions as 
trifling. See in every rank, Man." A suggestive thought, 
and one fruitful of guidance in business, in politics, in 
society, in religion, in the whole conduct of life. 

Suppose there were this clearer vision in society at large 
to-day. What would be its natural effect? Suppose the 
educated man saw in the ignorant and illiterate, the Man ; 
would it not be a further proof of his culture, and its 
crown of grace? Suppose the wealth and fashion of the 
world saw in the poor and unfashionable, the Man, the 
Woman; would it not correct many false notions, save 
from all peacock pride and the undue emphasis of the 
mere externalities of life, and give us more of inherent 
dignity, of breadth and beauty, — more of real manhood 
and womanhood ? Suppose the merchant and manufacturer 
saw in every employ 6,- yes, the one way down in the 
crudest form of labor, requiring only muscle and no 
brain, — the Man, would it not tend to beget a mutual 
consideration that would do much in each individual in- 
stance to solve the vexed question of capital and labor? 
Not for other corporations and firms, except indirectly and 
by example; but for that one business house we think it 
would. It was said of one of the largest labor strikes in 
Cleveland a few years ago, that it would not have occurred 
if the father, the originator and head of the business, had 
lived to deal with the workmen instead of the sons. It is 
told of the first king of Hungary that he kept his country 
shoes always by him, to remind him whence he had been 
raised to a throne. It would be well if our modern in- 
dustrial and commercial kings imitated his example. The 
New York millionaire would never have said in his money- 
born contempt, — " the people,— damn the people!" — if he 
had borne in mind that he had been one of them and was 
not yet outside. And no matter how many times a mil- 
lionaire by the reckoning of the market, in such a remark 
a man appears by the finer test hardly once a man. 

We speak of "moral" and "religious" truth, running 
our adjective fences over its broad fields. But all truth 
bears on human life and conduct. The multiplication table 
is a help to honest dealing. In the larger interpretation of 
religion and its requirements to-day all social and economic 
questions are appearing to be also religious questions, be- 
cause they have to do with human welfare and help to 
shape the characters of men. Much more religious ques- 
tions are they than the interpretation of a text in Genesis, 
or the supposed length of an angel's wing. And because 
these are moral and religious questions, they can not be 
solved apart from the individual sense of right and the love 
of seeing it done, and yet more, of doing it. Legislation 
can not compel any man to be, from his heart, just; to love, 
from his heart, what is right. There has got to be individ- 
ual action, from the quickened individual heart and will; 
and this individual choice must leaven the social loaf. There is 
no legislative contrivance, though much sought after, that can 
establish justice and mutual respect and good- will, in such 
way as shall let people all the while go on being unjust 
without respect for others, careless of others' good. In that 
finer aspect of every public question,— that is, its moral as- 
pect, — we are thrown back upon the individual ; because every 
moral problem \s,ipso facto, an individual problem, becomes to 
each man and woman their problem, appeals to the individ- 
ual conscience and vision to incorporate it in the individual 
life. Here begins the leaven. Here it has always begun 
and hence it has spread. Our hope is not first in legisla- 
tion, and then in lifting the broad level of society to the 
enacted laws. That hope lies rather in the higher individ- 
ual action here and there, in each man and woman throw- 
ing themselves upon their finer sense of justice, of brother^ 



hood, bringing their action into accord therewith in a noble 
faith, whether others are seeming to them to do this or not, — 
not waiting for others, not gauging their duty by the meas- 
ure of others' faithfulness or want of faithfulness, — and thus 
setting in motion the leaven that shall work through the 
community, and in time crowd up the character of its laws. 
All gain of brotherhood, of sympathy and good- will among 
men, has come in this way. The problem is each man's, 
each woman's, in the personal life, before it is theirs col- 
lectively whom we send to the general court or to Con- 
gress to try their hand at making laws. 

Suppose that in the workshop and the mill, in the con- 
tact of the street and of the market, in these daily and hourly 
touches of life upon life, in business affairs, in social inter- 
course, in employing and in being employed, in the inter- 
change of service, in all this mutual relationship of human 
life, — for none stands alone, or is complete in himself in 
respect of the simplest things of his life, let alone the 
greater things, — suppose that each saw in the other the 
Man, recognized it, honored it, would not this lift the 
whole standard of human conduct? Mindful of this, will 
one, also Human, be willingly selfish, unjust, indifferent 
towards the Human in this man, in that woman ? Will 
one eat his feast, careless if they hunger, — sit in luxury, 
careless whether they have even comfort, — make more-and 
more wealth out of their honest service, careless whether 
it yields them an inch of margin beyond the bare neces- 
sities of existence? Would people so often wrap the 
ecclesiastical robes of their supposed " election" about 
them, would they draw close the folds of their business 
success and prosperity, would they gather up the mantle 
of their "social positions," their "culture" and superior 
" refinement," — from what they let seem to them the dead 
level and commonplace of society, the less fortunate phases 
of this mingled, throbbing human life about them ? Who 
can think it? For they would see that it is not John and 
Peter and Mary and Bridget that, so living and doing, 
they wrong and contemn, but the Human, — the Man, the 
Woman, in them ; that essential nature in which their own 
selfhood has its root, and which in the last analysis is the 
ground of their highest faith and their highest hope. 

The higher life is not lived from set and multiplied 
rules, prescribing each act at this turn or that. It is lived 
from the spirit, from principles, few and simple. And of 
these a fundamental one is this recognition o\ the Man, in 
every rank. It puts beneath our often formal politeness, 
and our sometimes heedless impoliteness, the real courtesy 
of the heart. It changes condescension and patronage into 
fellowship. It will make much of our benevolence and charity 
seem no longer to us benevolence and charity, but simply 
justice; what we otve, not what we gratuitously give. It 
will set our lives in more real relations, with the struggling, 
rejoicing, sorrowing life about them. In his story of 
"Wilhelm Meister " Goethe speaks of the "three rever- 
ences." The first is reverence for that which is above us. 
The second is reverence for that which is upon the same 
plane with us. The third is reverence for what is below 
us. And this last reverence, though he says traces of it 
have always been in the world, he finds set forth and em- 
phasized in Christianity. But this Christianity, — the re- 
ligion of Jesus, but not always of the churches that have 
shouted and still shout his name, — is yet in the minority 
even in the best phases of Christendom. As its day moves 
towards high noon, it will clear men's vision, it will light 
up the lowly places of life as well as its heights, it will 
guide us inward to our better selves, and it will make 
visible to us in every face the image of Man. 

f. L. H. 



" If any one speaks evil of jon, let your life be so that 
none will believe him," 
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THE FORWARD LOOK. 

Our soul, with forward look abroad we send thee 
To faintly chant the litany 
Divine, supernal, 
Of learning infinite and good eternal! 
Speed thou in circling flight from sphere to sphere, 
Winging thy way to the 
Sublime Idea, 
The all-embracing Unity of human prayer. 

Thou tiny chrysalid, immortal symbol! 

Glad lark that wafts thy earth-born freight 
Toward heaven's gate, 
Teach us a larger science, nobler mood 
Linked by enduring bonds of unity 
In the Eternal Good. 

Oh may it be 
Large love of truth, best 'mong the mighty brood 

From Reason sprung, shall spur the human heart 
To thought that makes it part 
Of deity. 
Give it the eagle's flight, on Alps, sun-crowned, 
To fling glad freedom's note the world around, 
And, singing, soar up through 
The illimitable blue, 
Beyond the stars and toward the Infinite. 

But ah, for sterling hearts there's no strong flight, 
Without the great, the precious freight, 
Of weaker ones, 
Whose yearning vision seeks the dizzy height, 
The while they drag their steps in wanderings weary 
And sing, in accents dreary, 
Sad, solemn dirge, 
With eyes tear- wet, and pale lips quivering. 

Oh, brother, speed the u wandered children " home, 
No more to roam. The help thou giv'st 
To aid distress 
Returns to thee with double blessedness. 
Poor erring human kind the true seeks still, 

Though curtained by dark passion's vail 
From the pure beam 
Or Virtue' 8 face, transfigured in its glory. 

Not selfish but real joy we must be seeking. 
How wide soe'er we fall astray 

Through love's dear bond, 
Our souls yet feel the ties of unity 
With those in other folds, or cold without; 
A tender Father planted in 
Each human breast 
Links forged from human sympathy the world about. 

Not rest from pain, not temporal gifts bespeak 
But contemplation of true being, 
Great hearts full fed ! 
The larger justice fraught with love, we seek, 
All faculties evolved in just proportion 
To health of soul, that speaks 
The clearer vision, 
The pure, electric air of mountain lands, and vast horizon. 

Sweet virtue, wait upon our heavier mood 
As on our days of peace and joy ! 
The candle, thou, 
That lights with cheering ray a darkling world. 
As rifted sunlight gilds the rugged way, 

And midnight canon's dark crevasse, 
Oh pierce the gloom 
Of all mankind, and guide us to the light of day. 



Great heart of the Oversold ! do us inspire 

The noble task more nobly to embrace; 
As little children 
Still with it to grow and stretch to stature higher. 
Together drawing upward may we feel 
A tenderer sympathy 

With all mankind, 
In love not less with things of now and here 
But more with truth and goodness everywhere. 

Man's life is, as we will, a troubled dream 
Or else a fleeting glorious vision of 
The great Beyond 
Vouchsafed the soul through truth's divine persuasions. 
Then to the universal let us see 

With larger mind and motive ! 
Oh set us free 
In thought to live, in man to trust, in God to be. 

Belle L. Gohton. 



HOW TO WRITE A GOOD STORY. 

We are permitted to give the substance of a very interesting 
private communication written by Edward Everett Hale to one of 
our busy and effective Club workers in the West. It gives an ac- 
count of the genesis, so to speak, of the story that competes with 
44 A Man Without a Country" for the honor of being, not only the 
best of the many good things Mr. Hale has written, but one of the 
very best short stories found in the English language. Mr. Hale 
says: 

Let me tell you, then, how I wrote the story, " In His 
Name." It was first a short sermon to. children, for 
Christmas, of perhaps thirteen hundred words, — what 
would make two pages of the present edition. I said to 
myself, What is a good illustration of concrete Christianity 
which will interest people ? The answer was, that the work 
of a physician, riding about, day and night, for the relief of 
patients, is a pure piece of practical Christianity. It 
is so historically, it is so in effect No such thing is done 
except in Christian lands. No such thing was ever done 
before Jesus Christ was born. I said, this shall be the illus- 
tration of my sermon. Then I said, they will not care any- 
thing about so commonplace and everyday a matter as that 
That is to say, I am not an artist skillful enough to make 
them care for it So I distinctly chose the Middle Ages as 
a picturesque time, and the history of the Waldenses as a 
picturesque framework for what I wanted to do. I took an 
encyclopedia, and read the article Waldenses, that I might 
be accurate about the chronology and accompanying cir- 
cumstances. With this little preparation, I wrote the first 
sketch of the story. It interested me and I thought it had 
capacities for something better. I was going to Europe, 
and I took pains to go over the journey from Mont Blanc 
to Lyons, as carefully as I could. I then found an old 
book-shop in Lyons, where I bought every pamphlet be- 
longing to the same period of local history,no matter what its 
subject was. I brought all these home with me, and shut 
myself up in a country house, without another book except 
the Bible and a copy of Horace, I think. 

I then read the local history of Lyons, for the whole of 
that century, as carefully as I could. Please observe that 
I did this simply that the local color of my story might be 
vivid, and that the details might be correct For instance, 
I would not name a church tower as having a bell in it 
which rang on the morning of that Christmas, unless there 
were such a tower with a bell in it at that time. 

I had all the characters, or all the prominent characters, 
for my story. I had made them up. But I had determined 
that John of Lugio, who is an historical character, should 
be the central figure of the whole, and I therefore learned 
what I could about him. If you will read the story, you 
will find it all turns on a case of poisoning and the remedies 
for poisoning. In order that I might manage this rightly, 
I studied the whole subject of poisoning, in the best French 
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authorities; I also studied, as far as was needed, which is 
not far, the history of the birth of modern chemistry, which 
was coming on at that time. 

Then I was ready to go to work. I was under a very se- 
vere requisition. The book was to be of a certain length, — 
no longer and no shorter. I laid, as heads of chapters, the 
important subdivisions of the story, as it lay in my mind. 
Then I said to myself. Which of these chapters do I want 
to have the reader most interested in ? Having determined 
which were the most important, and which, on the other 
hand, were, though necessary, the least interesting, I gave 
the most space to the most important* and the least space 
to the least, on a little schedule which I drew up; as, eleven 
pages for one, nineteen pages for another, and so on. This 
was done that the book might not be top-heavy, as a great 
many books are. The author is apt to write at most length 
when he is in best spirit, or is most interested at the 
moment. On the other hand, you see, I was to give the 
most detail where I wanted to have the reader most inter- 
ested. 

The book was now at a stage when Mrs. Hale says I say 
a book is substantially finished, — namely, when the first 
word is not yet written. But observe, I was ready to write 
it; I was ready to write it at a heat, in good spirits, without 
stopping to hunt up some obnoxious detail. I knew, for 
instance, the names of all the "Williams who were canons of 
the cathedral of Lyons at that time. I could make my 
people talk about them as freely as you would talk now of 
Mayor Harrison, or of the anarchists. I simply had to 
write. And, in not many days the book was done. 

I should like to say to you, or to any other young persons, 
that you must never wait for what people call the mood, but 
do your duty when you have to do it In this case, I had to 
finish a book of ninety-she pages in a certain number of weeks. 
I put down ninety- six as the dividend, and took for a divisor 
the number of days I had, and the quotient showed the 
number of pages that I was to write on each of those days. 
With very little deviation from this requisition I wrote 
them. I say with very little deviation. There was one 
very considerable deviation. After the book was planned, 
the publishers altered its size, and I was directed to furnish 
enough additional copy to enlarge it quite materially. 
This was after the book had been sent to London for the 
English edition. The English edition, therefore, to this 
day, has never had the pages of the encounter with the 
troubadour, which, if you will look at the book, you will 
find takes quite a prominent part in the middle of it. 
It can, however, be left out without any injury to the regu- 
lar flow of the story. 

Edward Everett Hale. 



A SCHEME FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LITERARY 

ETHICS. 

That literary ethics exist as yet in a crude form is of 
little consequence in comparison with the fact that they do 
exist. The evolution being thereby assured, we may live to 
see the day when a moral code in literature shall be as vital 
in its influence as ethics, political or social. 

The science, beginning in the recognition of plagiarism 
as crime (as possibly the broader science of human duty 
evolved from the instinct of the savage to club his fellow- 
man for unlawful appropriation of roots and shell -fish) — 
is carried a step forward by Ben Jonson's inveighment 
against "good rhymists, but no poets," and his further sug- 
gestion that: " Donne for not keeping of accent deserved to 
be hanged." A further advance progress is to be seen 
to-day in the facts that even the budding novelist, poet, or 
essayist comprehends that an editor who declines with 
thanks his imperfect work may be actuated by something 
more than personal antagonism or jealousy of a rising talent 
likely to outrank his own if not promptly suppressed; and 
that here and there is found a critic who recognizes what 



Hawthorne has called "the sanctity in a book," and whose * 
review cannot be challenged as either partial or perfunctory. 

But I submit to discussion the question, whether (in view 
of the prevalence of the Cadmsean madness among the 
youth of the land), the time has not arrived for the codifi- 
cation of a literary decalogue, which, though possibly too 
late to benefit confirmed sinners, would be of benefit to the 
rising generation of writers. 

Naturally the first law in the contemplated code would 
read: "Thou shalt not steal," and the second, which is like 
unto it: " Thou shalt not covet (otherwise, copy) thy neigh- 
bor's work: neither his thought, nor his plot, nor his style 
(protected by an ethical copyright), nor his treasure-trove 
of legend or quotation." But it is unfair to ask one brain 
to fill out the details of this mammoth scheme. A prize 
should be offered for the formulation of a satisfactory 
decalogue of letters; age, sex, color, or previous condition of 
servitude (as editor, contributor or publisher) to debar none 
from competing therefor. Think of the effect of a circular, 
sown broadcast through the land, of which this might be 
the rude draught: 

A Prize of one Complete Writer's Outfit, consisting of: 

1 ream of paper, 

1 box steel pens (broad nib), 

1 jar black ink, 

1 package envelopes, 

1 sheet two-cent stamps, 
is hereby offered for the compilation of a satisfactory Decalogue of 
Letters. 

N.B. In case the successful competitor has a weakness for 
rhyme, we will add to the above: 

1 copy of The Rhyme»ter^ 

1 small Classical Dictionary. 

Modesty forbids expatiation at length upon the benefit to 
literature certain to arise from such a circular — which for 
humanitarian reasons the writer has forborne to copyright; 
but to the mind's eye the scheme unfolds brilliant vistas. 

Minor codes would spring up, too, in time: one for the 
poet, say; another for the editor, another for the critic. 
Fancy the average indolent reviewer brought up to concert 
pitch by contemplation of such a law as this: u Thou shalt 
not review any volume without careful (nay, prayerful) 
perusal of the same: in case of verse, without a second 
reading, and an effort to compass the bard's — possible — 
meaning." 

Think of the infinite benefit to the relisher of versing, 
whose eye in a fine frenzy rolling should be arrested by such 
a minor code, neatly framed and hung above his desk: 

I. Thou shalt write a legible hand, or use a type- 
writer. 

II. Thou shalt commit no sin against meter. 

III. Thou shalt discard trite sayings and stock figures. 

IV. Thou shalt commit to the flames, rather than to 
print, any sentence or line which does not thoroughly 
satisfy thine artistic conscience. 

And so on through the entire ten. Would not this lead 
speedily to a quenching, or snuffing out of the rush- lights 
of rhyme? — to a survival of the fittest in poetry? — to a les- 
sening of the strain on the editorial nerves and — Hum! — 
As to the code to be printed and framed for the editorial 
sanctum, would it not run somewhat in this style: 

I. Thou shalt not edit an article to the curtailment of 

more than one- third of its length, nor alter text or title 

without consultation with the writer. 

X. Thou shalt visit typographical errors upon the 
head of the printer; yea, thou shalt behead him promptly y 
and send the caput as a slight mark of apologetic sym- 
pathy to the frenzied author per express. 
Ah-h ! Having in the last remark inadvertently betrayed 
where the shoe pinches, and carried the theme from the 
pure ether of the abstract to the nether- world of the per- 
sonal it is quite time to make an end, a. w, b. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editor of Unity : At the meeting of the Fortnightly in 
this city recently, in a discussion that followed a fine essay 
on a German salon, there were numerous reasons advanced 
why there had never been a salon in America similar to 
those of Paris and Berlin. It seemed to be a matter of 
regret, and the blame was laid on American ladies, and the 
so-called immaturity of American culture. 

Would the salon be attuned to the spirit of the times 
and American ideas Y As De Tocqueville says, the question 
now is, "What will be the greatest help to the many," 
not the few; all effort ten£s toward equalization, not exalt- 
ing those already great, but raising those who need the help 
of the great; the most learned, the loftiest- minded giving free- 
ly of their treasures, that the least learned may have wis- 
dom too. This we see illustrated in American clubs for 
study. 

The salon is a small intellectual court; it must necessa- 
rily be exclusive (the " lions " would go mad if the number 
of idolaters was unlimited), while the club is diffusive in its 
spirit, educational. 

Moreover, Americans are not generally hero- worshipers. 
This winter we had in the Dante school some of the 
foremost thinkers of the day, who would rank high beside 
the most famous German philosophers. They gave us of 
their best. Their thought, abstract and profound, was readily 
absorbed; it is being discussed in a dozen clubs over this 
city. The kindergartner claims she can incorporate it into 
her educational work; the wife gives it second hand to her 
busy husband; and in more than one evening gathering 
there have been most earnest and far-reaching discussions 
of the abstruse questions brought up at that time. Cer- 
tainly the thought they gave is appreciated. But who hears 
of the personality of the men themselves ? 

That there are assemblies of distinguished people in this 
country, every one knows, where the conversation is brilliant 
and inspiring; but the meeting is incidental, — they are not 
for the purpose of paying homage to genius. 

If Mme. Hertz lived in Chicago she would probably be a 
very helpful member of one of the clubs; we would all be 
the richer for having her with us; but it is quite possible 
she might not be famous at all. a. a. g. 



Editor of Unity : Would your friend who still pays his 
money for the support of a church that still deals in hell- 
fire tortures for the benefit of the ignorant and the depraved 
teach an unruly child that the dogs will bite him if he 
does wrong, and would he spend his money for the pur- 
chase of dogs to keep up the illusion ? The ignorant and 
the depraved have reason enough, in a greater or less 
degree, to enable them to see that dogs don't bite to make 
one good; also sufficient to show them that a consequence 
results from every act, good or bad. Truth is of more import- 
ance than error, even should an immediate benefit arise from 
the teaching of error; but the supremacy of truth can never 
be established if the world persists in .embracing error, 
vainly expecting a greater benefit to result. 

Fraternally yours, Agnostic. 

Santa Barbara, February 10, 1888. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 

Pilgrim* an i Puritans: The Storv of the Planting of Plymouth 
and Boston. By Nina Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1888. 

It is but a little book of two hundred pages, and it is 
one of the old, old stories, but it is almost ideally told for 
a child's ear or eye. It is ideal work, because the journals 
of Bradford and Winslow and Winthrop are so largely 
quoted, giving the Robinson Crusoe quality of those old 
chronicles; because out of these chronicles just the pith of 
the stories is separated, and this is set in a clear narrative 
whose short and picture-like words are again what children 
crave; and ideal once more, because the work has been bo 



carefully and truthfully done, as with the conscience of an 
historian rather than that of a story- writer. The admirable 
notes and maps — for the book is meant for the school- 
room as well as for the home— reveal the same earnest and 
successful painstaking. The pictures might be better. The 
writer who can make this book should make more like it, 
until it takes a box to hold the series of which " Pilgrims 
and Puritans " would be only volume I. We give the table 
of contents: 

Separatists and Puritans in England. 

1. James and the Separatists. 

2. Charles and the Puritans. 

The Pokanoket ani Massachusetts Indians. 
The Pilgrims. 

1. The Flight from England. 

2. The Voyage to America. 

3. The Discoveries. 

4. The First Encounter. 

5. Plymouth. 

6. Samoset, Squanto, and Massasoit. 

7. Adventures of the First Summer. 

8. Feasting and Famine. 

9. Massasoit' s Illness. 
10. Victory. 

Boston in England. 

William Blackstone (the first white settler in the New 
England Boston). 

John Winthrop. w. c. o. 

Out of Darkness into Liqht: Passages irom the Journal of a Be- 
reaved Mother. By Mildred Mifflin. Printed at the office of " O ur 
Best Words," Shelbyville,Ill. 

A mother's "In Memoriam" of her little girl. It is a 
true history. Her first-born child had suddenly died, and 
the thought came to commit to her journal the actual 
chronicle of her grief, even as in the bright days she had 
written down her mother's joys. And so the record grew 
from those first weeks that yield the chapter "In the Depths,'' 
through days of "Looking toward the Light, " and through 
the question, " Do we live again ?" and the gathering con- 
viction that "We do not die: death is but a change in the con- 
dition of our being,"-grew to bright thoughts of "Heaven and 
what it holds for us," and at last into the peace-chapter at the 
end when the mother, looking back and looking inwards, can 
write, from own experience, of "the Mission of Sorrow; the 
Loving Purpose of God in Affliction." Our quoted words 
name the six parts of the little book. It is tenderly and 
deeply written. It speaks for many aching hearts, and will 
speak, we think, to many hearts, if the shy Shelbyville pub- 
lication can find its way out into the world. The book is 
strewn with helpful passages quoted largely from the elder 
writers of the liberal faith. So many of our household 
names are on the pages that the book seems like a handful 
of letters from old friends. The writer must know well 
the writers of our little circle to quote not only Dewey, 
Hedge and Hale and Miss Cobbe, but such names as Ellis, 
Dall, Follen, Bixby, George Merriam and Page Hopps, the 
Englishman. Much is given from sermons, much from 
poems; but in this journal form it touches more than ser- 
mons or "collections," in that the reader takes all from a 
real mother mourning for a real child, and telling the very 
history of her grief and of her gradual comfort It is a 
book to give a friend a month after the sorrow has fallen; 
a book for ministers to keep at hand to lend. We make 
room for one noble passage : "I often think of Aubrey DeVere's 
ideal of what grief should be, and wonder if mine can ever 
attain to any likeness thereto. But if it ever does, I am 
sure it must first cease to be selfish. 
* Grief should be 

Like joy, — majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 

Strong to consume small troubles, to command 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.' " 

w. c. «, 
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THE HOME. 



NURSERY LOGIC. 

There in the nursery stood the case, 

Old and battered and brown with age, — 

Dear Aunt Ann's with the saintly face; 
One of our cuddlers, in knock -about rage, 

Chanced on a spring, and a drawer flew wide, 

And lo! a ring, plain gold, inside. 

Wee Aunt Ann with the mystic smile, 
That was the secret thy eyes held fast ? 

Shut in their smile in the long-ago while 

When wooers came, — and the wooers passed 

Because, in the nights, a drawer flew wide, 

And there was a ring, plain gold, inside ? 

Nobody guessed from then till now, 

Little maid- aunt, thy secret sweet! 
Nobody shall, but he and thou. 

Both of you long where old loves meet ! 
But he — does he know that thy drawer flew wide 
To show his plain gold ring inside ? 

So we agreed, the children and I, 
Dropping again the ring in its place, 

Never to spy what lives so shy 

There in the heart of the old brown case. 

But the children say, — " Should a drawer come wide, 

There's a dear little uncle and aunt, inside!" 

"Who%" is his name. O, they know well, — 
Have christened him, wedded him now for true; 

But that is her secret, and they won't tell ; 
So it's just "Aunt Ann and Uncle— Whoi" 

And — bless their logic! — they hear, inside, 

Their little dream-cousins laugh and hide. 

Cousins real to the poets small 

Brooding the dream, as they themselves; 

Christened and charactered, each and all, 
Discrete, insular, untwinned elves! — 

" Poets " — or prophets? Should heaven ope wide, 

Whose are those children at Aunt Ann's side ? 



WHAT THE CHILDREN CAN DO. 

Good examples, like that set by our little friends of 
Woodstown, N. J., are so commendable and inspiring that 
we want to give our young friends a peep into their work. 
So we print this short extract for you to read, hoping that 
some of you may go and do likewise : 

An Appeal /rom the Firet Division of the Children's Cnmade of Woodstown, N. J.: 

Dear Friends:— Have you heard of Pundita Ramabai, a Brah- 
min widow, who came from India about three years ago, her aim 
being to raise funds to establish schools in her native country for 
the education of the children and child- widows there, who are very 
ignorant, being deprived of all the liberties with which we are 
blessed? 

We have formed a division, and are attempting to aid Ramabai in 
her noble work by collecting sums of money, and by the sale of a 
book which she has written, entitled "The High Caste Hindu 
Woman." 

The sacred trust of aiding Ramabai has been given to us by an in- 
valid friend residing near Woodstown. We feel it our duty not 
only to her, but to the children of India, to push this cause as far 
as possible. 

We appeal to you to lend your aid and influence to help us in this 
work, so that before another generation passes the children of 
India will be enjoying some of the advantages which God designed 
for them. 

Won't you help us t 

Signed: 

President, Miss Lizzie Fogg, 
Secretary, Miss Susie Cole, 
Treasurer, Miss Lillie Austin. 



Perhaps you could organize little clubs like this, your- 
selves and friends, and do a great deal of good. Perhaps, 
too, your mammas and papas would help you to find some 
of the interesting stories in the book written by Ramabai, 
called "High Caste Women of India." It tells of the 
way they live, and what troubles the children have. Some 
of these stories could be selected for reading aloud at 
meetings. Mothers and fathers, who look tenderly and 
hopefully on the good work of their children, will be glad 
to help them in this. Try it, and report to us what suc- 
cess you meet with, so that we may tell the good story to 
others interested. 

OAKLAND. 

Yes, it is an old homestead settled peacefully down among 
the hills, and grown to generous proportions now. There 
are great oak trees about it, and gentle slopes, and level 
meadows and fields. Just at present the ground through 
all the country roundabout is covered with billowy drifts 
and waste stretches of snow. But what do you suppose 
eight rosy, rugged, rough-and-tumble little country children 
care for that ? Can't they build snow forts, slide down hill 
and play fox and geese to their hearts' content? Eight of 
them! Isn't it grand to have so many all in one family — 
and where there's such a big house, too ? If you could see 
Mrs. Franklin stand at the door and watch them for a mo- 
ment as they start bravely oft* for school, you would know 
there was one in the world who thought so, at any rate. 
But such a time as she has getting everybody ready before 
half past eight in the morning! It is all very well to talk 
about teaching them orderly habits — and the habits are 
most valuable — but where children come to the front in 
such numbers, theories go to the wall. The dinner pails 
get filled, the faces washed, the tangled locks combed out, 
the lessons learned, the mittens found, the cloaks, scarfs and 
hoods buttoned and tied in the midst of a general hubbub, 
and not always according to Mrs. Franklin's most approved 
method. When the noisy set is fairly gone, however, and 
quiet reigns in the household, Mrs. Franklin, going about 
her work, thinks how short a time it seems since Baby Pearl 
passed up her chicken -bone and gravely asked papa to 
"please put some more meat on it;" how short a time, too, 
since little Paul, talking to his wee sister, told her wisely 
that the shells of the peanuts were their " over-coats;" and 
how short a time even since Will, the oldest of them all, 
rushed into the house full of tears and broken exclamations 
about the " big schicken " out there, when a strutting turkey 
gobbler had frightened him. Now Will was fourteen and 
Baby Pearl five — and Mrs. Franklin had forgotten about the 
mittens and books which were out of place an hour before. 

Someway Pearl and her childish speeches seemed to lin- 
ger in the woman's mind on this particular morning. She 
remembered one washing day, when the early summer sun- 
shine made Oakland very beautiful, little Pearl had run into 
the kitchen to tell her of a newly -discovered bird's nest. 

"But you did not touch it?" Mrs. Franklin had ques- 
tioned anxiously. * And something, perhaps the child's sweet 
seriousness, fixed her reply in the mother's memory: 

" O, no. I just made b'lieve to the bird I didn't see it at 
all!" 

These are such little things! But they help the world 
along wonderfully. Notice the words that fall from your 
own baby brother's lips, all innocently and unconsciously, 
and see how the care lifts from papa's brow, and the weary 
expression fades from mamma's face as he prattles on. In 
this way you will get acquainted with the little fellow, and 
recognize him by and by as a very bright sunbeam in the 
home. 

And now if you would like to hear anything more about 
the children at Oakland, turn every week to " The Home " 
in Unity, and I presume you will meet them again by and by. 

Minnie Stkbbins Savage. 
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notes from the field. 

Chicago. — The 16th chapter of Luke was 
the lesson before the Monday noon meeting 
led by Mr. Blake. The rule for interpreting 
a parable is that it means just one thing and 
it should not be allegorized. All except 
what makes for the one lesson the parable 
was meant to teach, belongs simply to the story, 
and no special meanings should be sought in 
these accessory particulars. If this parable of 
the unjust story is treated in this rational 
manner, it presents no great difficulties. This 
steward did nothing which he was not legally 
empowered to do; he provided for his future 
without making himself liable criminally. 
His lord commended him for his prudence ; 
commended the prudence, not the man. The 
general teaching of the parable was para- 
phrased as follows : You who have this mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, money, distribute it 
to the poor and so make with it friends that 
will receive you into the everlasting habita- 
tions when the money fails, and you fail when 
the day of the worthlessness of all worldly 
• things shall come. This idea that the rich man 
could hardly enter the Kingdom of heaven, 
is one that we find made specially em- 
phatic in Luke. Poverty was by some early 
Christians (see James v) made nearly akin to 
virtue, and if one was rich the only thing for 
him to do to fit himself for the Kingdom, was 
to distribute to the poor. The second par- 
able also means one thing and no more, 
namely, that if in this life one is rich and 
happy, he will not have good things in the 
life to come, but that if one is poor and 
wretched, in the next life he will be in joy. 

Humboldt, Iowa.— Rev. O. Clute spent 
a day here this week to place with the secre- 
tary of the Humboldt College committee his 
report and resignation as chairman of that 
committee, and to say a hurried good-bye on 
his way to Southern California, which by his 
own request, is the field of his future labors 
for the American Unitarian Association. To 
one who, like the writer, was first led into the 
broad, character-building light of liberal re- 
ligion by his teaching, it came hard to say the 
parting word, realizing that it meant, not only 
a separation personally ,by two thousand miles 
of mountains and plains, but a loss to the 
state of an eminently talented, earnest, de- 
voted minister and missionary. We rejoice, 
however, that the loss to as is to our friends 
on the Pacific slope, a gain. a. s. g. 



Sioux City, Iowa.— Mary A. Leavitt, 
aged 51 years, died January 81, 1888, at the 
home of her children, Mr. and Mrs. Fuller, in 
Sioux City, Iowa. Mrs. Leavitt came to 
Southern Dakota when it was a wilderness. 
The first year she opened a school in her own 
home for the few children who came miles 
over the prairie. From that time she has 
been constantly working for the higher in- 
terests of this new country. Soon after her 
coming, a rude hall was put up in her neigh- 
borhood, to be used for public meetings. 
Here Sunday services were held by ministers 
of differing faiths, — each neighbor taking his 
turn in securing a speaker, — and lyceums for 
discussions and social gatherings made this 
their home. 

In all the educational interests of her county 
she has been an inspiration. In the time of 
the grasshopper plague, she went out to 
secure aid for the suffering farmers. Every- 
where her brave, earnest sympathy has been 
felt. When the story is written of the noble 
women who have given their lives in the 
settlement of this new country, as truly as the 
soldiers on the battlefield, her name will stand 
in shining letters. Those who knew her last 
vear in Chicago, where she had charge of 
Unity Industrial School, will not need my 
testimony to her faithful, enthusiastic service 
for others. 

From Sioux City, where she spent the last 
months, comes this message : " From the 
desolate home, where husband and children 
will miss her cheerful spirit ; from the kin- 
dergarten where the little ones will vainly 
wait for * Grandma Kindergarten ' to come and 
help them ; from the earnest men and women 
who were her co-workers, — from all here 
come the words : 'How can we let her go 
when we need her so much!'* While the 
hearts that have leaned on her, find it hard to 
go on without her, yet there have been few 
selfish tears shed over her grave. 
** So in any worlds, so much to do, 
80 little done, encb things to be, 
How know I what has need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true." 

E. T. W. 

The True Church.— This was the title of 
a sermon recently preached by the Rev. Thos. 
E. Green, an Episcopalian minister of the 
West Division of Chicago, presumably shut- 
ing out all other sects from a right to that ap- 
pellation. In response to this and some cir- 
culars to a similar effect, the Rev. Charles 
Conklin, pastor of the Church of the Redeem- 
er (West Side Universalist) preached last Sun- 
day, showing how, according to our religious 
Constitution, the Bible, Universalism fulfilled 
the requirements of the true church. In 
forming the early church Jesus 1 command 
was simply, " Follow me." He found Mat- 
thew taking money at the receipt of customs 
and said to him ** Follow me," and similarly 
with the other disciples. It was the life— the 
purity, tenderness, charity, love— of Jesus 
that they were to imitate, and so follow him. 
With each new accession to the early church 
new forms and ceremonies were engrafted 
upon it, until at last church councils were 
convened amid much wrangling and dispute 
to settle upon what was truth, true doctrine 
for the people. Thus did they drift away 
from the sweet simplicity of the elder church 
So that to-day we must go back to Jesus and 
his life for the test of the True Church, — and 
certainly Universalism was inculcatintr prin- 
ciples of justice, mercy, love, — the Christ-lik? 
virtues; was endeavoring, as Jesus taught, t« 
"follow him," and in so far, was a part of 
the True Church — one branch, among many, 
of the great religious tree. 

Sioux Falls, Dakota.— On February 26, 
the Unitarians moved into the new churcb 
which is to be dedicated in a few weeks. The 
minister, Miss C. J. Bartlett, is planning to 
have a meeting of the Minnesota Conference 
in connection with her church dedication. 



Cleveland, Ohio.— The strange backward 
movement of Adelbert College, of this place, 
in excluding some of its best students merely 
because they are women, has no parallel, cer- 
tainly not among those conservative institu- 
tions as yet unconvinced of the feasibility of 
co-education. In a late sermon on the " Sphere 
of Woman," by Dr. F. L. Hosmer, the follow- 
ing reference is made to the action of Adel- 
bert'8 trustees. "I can not but think that 
their action has been unwise and will prove 
injurious to the college in the future. There 
are some things of even more value to a col- 
lege than prospective conditional endow- 
ments Moreover, whether justly 

or not, that action will be interpreted by the 
larger public as a backward step on the part 
of the institution." Mr. Hosmer has taken 
the most natural and sensible view of this mat- 
ter, and that he is correct in his judgment, 
time will without doubt fully prove. 

Certificate of Fellowship.— This is to 
certify that Rev. William K. Dobbyn of 
Minneapolis, Minn., lately connected with 
the Universalist denomination, has applied 
for fellowship as a Unitarian minister, and 
that we, having examined his credentials, rec- 
ommend him to the fellowship and confidence 
of our ministers and churches. 

( JonN R. Effinger, 
J J. T. Sunderland, 
(J. C. Learned, 
Western Unitarian Committee of Fellowship. 

February 6, 1888. 

Beatrice, Nebraska.— The Unitarian 
8ociety which for some time was without reg- 
ular services, has now for several months 
been favored with the ministrations of Mary 
L. Leggett. Miss Leggett brings to her work 
ability, genuine enthusiasm and deep conse- 
cration of purpose, which must triumph over 
difficulties and build up the waste places of 
the Beatrice society. 

Philadelphia.— The First church has re- 
cently lost two of its prominent members — 
George W. Tryon, Jr., and B. H. Bartol— both 
of whom were locally well known in public 
works, and are evidently destined to be hon- 
estly remembered by those with whom they 
came into personal contact. 



DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 01 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla." 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

^•For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all." Mrs. E. F. 
Annable, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridge port, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $6. Made 
only by C L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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Dr. W. H. Ryder.— We are pained and 
surprised to learn, as we go to press, of the 
sudden death of the Rev. Dr. William Henry 
Ryder, for the past quarter of a century iden- 
tified with the religious development, the 
educational interests, and philanthropic work 
of Chicago. 'Up to within a week Dr. Ryder 
—who, though his hair was thickly sprinkled 
with gray, was not an old man— might have 
been seen upon the streets of Chicago ap- 
parently in rugged health. But on Wednesday 
last he was confined to the house with an 
attack of laryngitis, which developed into 
pneumonia, and after occasioning him much 
suffering, ended in death at 2:25 p.m. on 
Wednesday, March 7. Of one so well known, 
both east and west, among those of liberal 
faith, it Is hardly necessary to say much in 
detail. Dr. Ryder was born in Provincetown, 
Mass., July IS, 1822, and spent his earlier pro- 
fessional years in the east, preaching his first 
sermon at Manchester, N. H. Later he was 
located at Concord, then at Nashua, N. H., 
and after a trip, extending over eighteen 
months, through Europe and Palestine, was 
located at Rozbury, Mass., for ten years. In 
1860 he began his long and successful pastor- 
ate in Chicago, in St Paul's Universalis^ 
church, where he won the deep love and 
esteem of his people, as well as a wide repu- 
tation as an able minister. During the Rebel- 
lion Dr. Ryder was a stalwart supporter of 
the Union, which he upheld with no uncertain 
voice. He was sent to Richmond as a delegate 
from Chicago to aid the Sanitary Fair, and 
while there Drought to light the famous letter 
used by the government In the assassination 
trial. We can not even mention the many 
noble enterprises with which he was identi- 
fied. Suffice it to say that he has interested 
himself in many of Chicago's noble institu- 
tions for helpfulness, to which, through the 
wealth he had accumulated, he was also en- 
abled to give material aid. Upon resigning 
his pastorate at St Paul's church in April, 
1882, he was unanimously invited to accept 
the position of pastor emeritus, but declined 
the honor, fearing to place embarrassments in 
the way of future incumbents. As a suitable 
memorial a life-size medallion bust was in- 
serted into the walls of the church to the right 
of the pulpit Soon after his removal from the 
east Harvard University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts,and Lom- 
bard University added that of Doctor of Divin- 
ity. Dr. Ryder leaves on ly a wife and one mar- 
ried daughter tomourn his loss in his immedi- 
ate family circle; but he leaves behind him 
a constituency of enthusiastic and devoted 
friends, who, drawn to him by his noble quali- 
ties both of heart and head, will feel his loss 
one exceedingly difficult to fill. He was, all in 
all, one whom many loved, all respected, and 
one in whom even those of differing faith 
found much to commend. 

Bock Rapids, Iowa.— Rev. A. A. Rob- 
erts, of Dakota, preached ou Sunday, March 4. 
He is to remain several weeks. 



All Souls Chubch, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, March 11, services 
at 11 a.m. In Mr. Jones' absence a member 
of the congregation will conduct the ser- 
vices and read an original paper upon mis- 
sionary work. Monday evening, •• Novel " 
section of the Unity Club. Tuesday even- 
ing, Executive meeting at 8 p.m. Bible Class, 
Friday, 7:80 p.m. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, March 11, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, March 12, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 
lead. 

Unity8 Received. The needed copies of 
Unity have been received, and we return 
thanks to those who sent them. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-th ird street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, March 11, services at 11 
a.m. Study section of the Fraternity, March 
17; subject, Charles Egbert Craddock. March 
11, 7:30 p.m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, March 11, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, March 11, services at 
10:4« a. m. 



HONESTY, INDUSTRY AND COURAGE. 

A Sketch for Boys and Mothers. 
From the Youth's Companion, March let. 

In this free country of ours there is no royal 
road to prosperity. The road is open to all ; 
to the poor boy in the country as well as to 
the son of wealthy parents, possessing all the 
so-ca.led advantages which the city affords, 
and it often happens that the former outstrips 
the latter in the race. The key to success 
lies in three things: Honesty, Industry and 
Courage. Honesty in all things is the very 
essence of the right, and commands the re- 
spect and confidence of all. Industry is the 
constant use of the faculties which God has 
given to every one; and Courage is what 
makes men self-reliant and bold to act upon 
their own judgment, promptly and to good 
purpose. 

In a little farming town in Vermont lived 
a lad of fifteen years with his parents. Word 
came from an older brother that a place had 
been offered him in the drug store of Samuel 
Kidder, in Lowell, Mass. Mr Kidder was 
the soul of integrity and honor, a thorough 
man of business, who carried his Christianity 
into his dealings with customers. It was with 
heavy hearts that the father and mother con- 
sented to let their boy go, but they knew it 
was for his good, and they prayed that the 
lessons which they had sought to teach him, 
and the thought of his home, would be ever 
present guards to defend him against the 
temptations of the great world. And so, with 
a parting injunction to have Honesty, Indus- 
try and Courage for his rules of life, they 
bravely spoke the parting words, and sent him 
with their love and their blessing to his new 
home. 

***** 

It is needless to tell all that happened to 
the boy. Homesickness came to him, and 
often when at Me work the tears would come 
when he thought of his home and of his 
mother. But with them came her injunction 
to be brave, and so the little fellow kept at 
his work, determined to have Honesty, In- 
dustry and Courage, confident that with these, 
—for had not his father told him so?— he 
could not fail to win. 

And he did. 

Go to Lowell to-day, and they will show 
you a brick building 250 feet long and four 
stories high, devoted to an industry which this 
boy, single and alose, has created. They will 
show you that it is filled with men and women 
who have pleasant, honorable, and profitable 
employment because this boy was Honest, In- 
dustrious and Brave. They will show you 
huge tanks in which a remedy of world-wide 
fame is prepared, to be put into millions of 
bottles and sent all over the country. And 
they will tell you, this boy's friends and 



neighbors, that it is because he has been Hon- 
est in dealing with the public, never misrep- 
resenting or misleading them by his advertise- 
ments ; that what he offers is readily sold, 
and what his advertisements say is believed ; 
that it is because he has been Industrious, and 
has wasted neither time, money nor oppor- 
tunity that his means have steadily increased; 
and that it is because he has had the Courage 
to believe in the merits of his remedy, .and in 
the willingness of the public to buy a thing 
really good, that his business has attained its 
present proportions. Here is a lesson for 
boys— yes, and for mothers ; for there is not 
a mother in the land to-day before whose son 
the opportunity does not lie to be as success- 
ful and prosperous, and to do as much good 
to his fellowmen as Chas. 1. Hood, of Lowell, 
a man whose name is a household word 
wherever Sarsaparilla is used, but of whom 
the world has known but little. 

" Honesty, Industry, Courage." 

This has been his motto ever since he left 
his home in Vermont, and it is hi* rule of life 
to-day. H is Honesty no man ever questioned ; 
his Industry is proved by the fact that he is 
the hardest- worked man in his establishment; 
and as for his Courage, no one will question 
that who knows the absolute coolness with 
which he ex pends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year in advertising, because he 
knows that Hood's Sarsaparilla will do all 
that he claims for it, and that the public only 
needs to be told of its virtues to lead them to 
buv it. 

More about this man and the extensive busi- 
ness he has built up may be learned from a 
veryelegant book, entitled" Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Laboratory I Uustrated," j ust published. It is 
printed on the finest plate paper, contains 14 
full-page wo<>d engravings, has a handsome 
cover printed in blue and gold, and will be 
sent on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

A Good Reputation. 

"Brown's Bronchial Troches" have 
been before the public many years, and are 
everywhere acknowledged to be the best rem- 
edy for all throat troubles. They quickly re- 
lieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bronchial 
Affections. Price 35 cents. For sale every 
where, and only in boxes. 



Soott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, 
60ae« the remedial power of these two valuable 
specific* in tbeir fullest degree. Is prepared In a pal- 
atable form, easily tolerated bj the stomach, and for 
delicate, sickly children, Emaciation, Consumption 
and all impoverished conditions of the blood Is un- 
equaled by any other remedy. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and 
Fever. 



Hay 



Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment Is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 903 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

_ Good W aires— A Dollar an Hour. 

Enterprising, ambitious people of both sexes and all 
Ages should at once write to Stinson & Co., Portland, 
Maine, learning thereby, by return mall, how they can 
make $1 per hour and upwards, and live at home. You 
are started free. Capital not needed. Work pleasant 
and easy; all can do it. All is new and free; write 
and see ; then if you conclude not to go to work, no 
harm is done. A rare opportunity. Grand, rushing 
succes s rew ards ev ery worker. 

lOZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 

arte a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 

v»«, -11 pimples, freckles and discoloration*. For 

j by all first-class drutwiste, or mailed for 60 cts. 

in stamps by 

J.A.POIIOII. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
bomee for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
need by the United Statee Government. Endoreed 
by the heads of the Great Univereitiee as the Strong- 
eat. Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

HBW TOBK. CHIOAOO. ST. LOUIS 

KATE GANNETT WELLS' 8 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 
"Full of originality and common sense."— Boston 

0<U4tU" 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Tbmplktoh in Hartford Courant. 

**Tne air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, fall of suggesuveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
— Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.85; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The cabinet organ was in- 
troduce! I in it 8 present form 
by Mason 6 Uuuili inn 1861. 
Other makers followed in 
the manufacture of thoc 
instrument*, hut the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their tupremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hainlm offer, as demon* ration oX the 
uni'nuitled excellence of their organs, 'he fact that 
m all of the great World's Exhibitions, mnce that of 
Tari*, 1807, in competition vvi h best makers ol all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honor*. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin' h Piano 

Stringer was introduced by 

them in i*58*J, and has been 

i pronounced by experts the 

i "greatest improvement in 

pianos in half a century." 

A circular, containing testimonials from thiee 

hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments , 

;dao rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN 0R0AN & PIAN0C0. 

154Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th Si (Union Sq >, N.Y 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

A BIG 1 6c {WORTH 

To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THK PEOPLE*' JOURNAL. 100,000 yearly enb- 
Horibers, we will send it ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. This is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, and one yon should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL 
is a mammoth mag *sine containing short and con- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHOR8. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading mattei. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth doable the 
price we ask yon for a year's subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have sueh 
an offer again. Address, 

THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, Emm, Conn. 

OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 

BY E. P. POWELL. 

This work is a study of evolution with special refer- 
ence to its moral and religious bearing. "It is impos- 
sible to give even in outline a sketch of the long and 
accumulative argument by which the moral beauty and 
religious satisfaction of the evolutionary aspect of na- 
ture Is unfolded in Mr. Powell's mind. 

Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1 .75. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of price by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 

Jdontblv Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAHL/KDITOR. 
Every number of the Mahutactubbr and Buildbr 
consists of 82 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for t he home 
and shop, go to make the Manufacturm and 
Builder invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 

No practical man should be without it. 

HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription Price. $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 

copy mailed on application. Everv Newsdealer has 

it. Agents wanted in every city ana town. Address, 

HENRI GERARD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 
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$1,000 REWARD! 

We offer $1000.00 Reward for a coueh or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
not be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone s 
Bronchial Wafers. Sample free. Address 

STONE MEDICINE CO.. Qnloey, 111. 



GOOD NEWS 
to L ADIES- 

Greatest Bargains EsSE 

Baton* Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 

THK GRKAT AMERICA* TEA CO., 

31 &33 Vesev St.. New York. M. Yl 




BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Belli ol I'ure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
.Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
W a It R A NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 



I Vy Pecs* Pat. TwaaiSS) 

1 CUMIIONBD KAJI I'lU-MH. 

_ _ _____ W_Up_n___i-- 

Comfortable, Inridbl*. lllnrtr-ted book* proof-, FREE. AdSWSJ 
gc-Uc«F.H-S4X>X,8S3B^wv,K.Y. KssMtaUyyw. 
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—the *tmple*t ever maAe. B. Jl. MJH*. H lmn-tmrtnu. ill. 

WANTED— Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 



OUTLINE STUDIES in History of Ireland, 10 eta. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 



UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETT 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Price per dozen does not include postage. "*Vf 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
I. Corner-stones ot Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. I«esley and 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 

in America. By R. A. Griffln. 
Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
The Story of the English New Testament. 
«y N. P. Gihnan. 
Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 
The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. _ 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. J» 
cents; per dozen, #1.75. 
#XI V. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25;. 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Parti, in j.caus* 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 

Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIU. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem : and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AN0 S0N0 BOOKS. 

Unity Bervicea and Bongs for Sunday Schools,. 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes. l& 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services- 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National,. 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 80 cents; per dozen, $8 JO; per hun- 
dred, $15:00. 

Special Bervicea for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

A. "Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, !£ 

cents. 

B. " Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. "Corner-Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 80 cents. Out 9/ /Hnt *t /resent. 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

cents. 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, II, Ol., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 1 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELM FOR SAIL 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

§uarterly Beport Cards. 12 cents per dozen, 
ales to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. . 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growl*, 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use. 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cents. 

The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

•• Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamph let. Worship- 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna. 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 

The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Eliov 
5 cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. 

The Minstrel's Carol. A short Christmas Drama,. 
5 cents. 
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WANTED— One active agent in every town to take 
orders tor any book wanted by customers. Extra 
commissions on 40 good books. Particulars free, out- 
fits 30 cents. Charles H. Kerr •& Co., Publishers, 
Chicago. 

We desire to call attention to a few books 
on which we are able to offer agents most 
favorable terms: 

the evolution op immortality, 
by Dr. C. T. 8tockwell, continues to meet 
with a most gratifying reception among 
critics and buyers. The Literary World in 
its last issue says: " He discusses, in a way 
which we have found singularly thoughtful 
and suggestive, the analogies for a future 
life to be derived from the organic origin of 
the individual human being. With the 
utmost good taste he has drawn out the strik- 
ing analogical arguments to show that a 
future material existence is no more difficult 
to conceive than the present one, of which we 
know the wonderful physical conditions and 
antecedents. . . . We commend his essay 
to thinking people as one of the most sug- 
gestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have pro- 
duced." Price by mail to any address, $1.00. 

The American Protectionist's Manual, 
by Giles B. Stebbins, for years the best low- 
priced book on the protection side of the 
tariff question, has this year been carefully 
revised, bringing the facts and statistics down 
to date. The book is now issued in two edi- 
tions, a handsome vellum cloth edition on 
laid paper, at 75 cents, and a neat paper 
edition from the same plates at 25 cents. It 
is now in its eighteenth thousand, and many 
new editions will doubtless be required for 
the present campaign. 



Aphorisms of the Three Threes, by 
Edward Owings Towne, has reached its 
third edition, and ha9 been revised with the 
addition of several new pages. It is hand- 
somely bound in silk cloth with gilt top and 
design in gilt on the side. The New Orleans 
Picayune says of it: "It is full of pithy, 
bright, and suggestive sentences; a good book 
for the bad quarters of an hour that once in 
a while creep into one's day." 1 The price has 
been reduced to 50 cents with the publication 
of the third edition. 

To any one who will agree to show the 
books to acquaintances, and if possible take 
orders for us, at the liberal discount we allow 
our agents, we make this special offer: For 
one dollar we will mail one ropy each of 
"The Evolution of Immortality," "Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes," and the paper 
edition of "The American Protectionist's 
Manual;" also the order blanks and circulars 
making up an agent's outfit. 

Understand that these are not by any means 
the only books on which we can offer in- 
ducements to agents. We suggest that all 
who apply for agencies mention the class of 
book for which they think they could find 
most demand. 

CHARLES H 3 KERR & CO., 
publishers and booksellers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



EASTER SERVICES 

consisting of music, reading and antiphonal responses, 
arranged as a suitable order of exercises, with several 
carols appended, may be had at $2.50 per hundred, 
sample copies 3 cts., by sending to the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN S. fl. SOCIETY, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid Btyle, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul."— Omaha World. 

TBI FAITH TEAT MAX1S J AITSTUL. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones*. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness. Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thins of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication." 
—Boston Transcript. 

EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 

18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 

" It is full of eloquent passages. "—Frances Power 

Cobbe. 

" The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way."— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 

PSACTXOAL PUTT. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects : " The 
Economies of Religion,'* "Bread versus Ideas," 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren." Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
"The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best."— The unitarian. 

"The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good."— New 
York Evangelist. 

**« Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free. Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H.KERR & CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for xo cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune wis founded in 1883. It baa 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political,, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 

LOYE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. 

1 vol., i2mo. #1.50. 
"It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or aippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,— an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion."— Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

MIHOT J, W'S WORKS. 

Bluffton. A novel. $1.5° 

My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo... 1.00 

These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Small 16rao. .50 

Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait 1.50 

Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt 1.25 

Social Problems. 12mo 100 

The Religious Life. 12mo 100 

BeliefinGod. 12mo 100 

Beliefs about Man. 12mo 1.00 

Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo L00 

The Modern Sphinx. 12mo 100 

The Morals of Evolution. 12mo 1.00 

Talks about Jesus. 12mo 1.00 

Man, Woman and Child. 12mo 1.00 

Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo.... 1.00 

The Religion of Evolution. 12mo...l 1.50 

Life Questions. 12mo 100 

The Minister's Hand Book. For Christenings, 

Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth 75 

Published by George H. Ellis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 



"A remarkable work. Original, striking and 
interesting." 

THE MORALS" OF CHRIST. 

A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin Bibrbower. 

80ME PRES8 OPINION8. 

An admirable example of the scientific treatment of 
a historical subject, almost aa systematic as a treatise 
upon one of the great sciences.— Daily Newt. 

A remarkably suggestive and striking treatise. Mr. 
Bierbower has donethe work which needed to be done. 
— N. Y. Independent. 

One of the most notable works of the period, remark- 
able for its uniqueness as well as high literary char- 
acter. It may be doubted if another so thoroughly 
non-controversial work on Christ's teachings can be 
found in the entire range of the literature of the Chris- 
tian era.— Inter Ocean. 

The book is one of great auggeativeness.— Critic 

The whole Is written in a crisp epigrammatic way that 
serves to keep the reader's Interest closely through the 
whole inquiry.— Chicago Timet. 

This book, by a distinguished Chicago lawyer, has 
been pronounced one of the greatest of the age, and 
will undoubtedly attract much attention from scholars 
and clergymen.— Herald and Torchlight. 

The rich Buggestiveneas of Mr. Bierbower's book is 
its chief value to the Christian student. Many a text 
of scripture loses its dryness and fairly sparkles with 
meaning when viewed through the author's mind.— 
Universalis*. 

The book has many" striking excellences.— Interior. 

The work is exceedingly well written. The pointed, 
epigrammatic phraseology, in whicn the rich contents 
are placed before the mind of the reader, is an insurance 
against weariness and security for unflagging interest. 
— The Standard. 

The work manifests the most careful study of Christ's 
doctrines a fine faculty of discrimination, and a rare 
skill in epigrammatic generalization. It has, on the one 
hand, the orderly character of a lawyer's brief, and on 
the other the attractive quality of a popular essay. It 
is calm, critical, and judicial, and gains strength from 
its purely secular tone.— The Current. 

Paper, 200 pages, 60 cento poet paid. 

CHARLES H. KERB & CO., 

176 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 

THE OLD FARM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBI E M. G ANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her beet. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

isi to the heart of many 
___ emorles of child- 

hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regie- 
ter. 
The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
an inspiration, or a 
and will make many a 



HELPS TO SELF • CULTURE. 

The following panlphlets are published under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in Georoe Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend of Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25. cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 0. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Tear. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
Bv Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cento. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions foe 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The 8tudy of Pounce in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. .10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 18. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious Histoby and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of pries. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
Unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



A daily volume that will appei 

a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 



lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist 01 tender tears.— The Universal- 



home through 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and 
tinted paper. Ma 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERB & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 



gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
lied to any address on receipt of 



THE 



THE WOMEN 

OF MORMONISM; 

Or, The 8tory of Polygamy as told by the victims 
themselves. By Jennie Anderson Forseith. Intro- 
duction by Miss Frances E. Willard, and supplement- 
ary papers bv Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., LL.D U Hon 
P. T. Van fclie and others. Illustrated. AGENTS 
WANTED. For terms and territory apply to 
REVIEW & HERALD PUB. CO.,Battle Creek, Mich. 



WORKS OF WILLIAH E. CHANNING, D.D. 
One-volume edition. Svo, 93a pages. $1.00. "Not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains the entire writings 
of Doctor Channing (as published in six volumes), the 
type is so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 
by any eyes, and the page is an open and attractive one. 

... .A new opportunity is afforded to students of 
literature and of social science to acquaint, themselves 
with some of the best thought of the century, couched 
in singularly pure and beautiful style." —Independent 
(Orthodox), New York. 

Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
one dollar, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 



New York, Penn & Ohio 

In connec tion w ith 

New M, Lake JJJJ & Western R.R. 

fob; 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

Hey York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, « 

—WITH 

Pullman Palate Bleeping Coaches, PuUmem 

Buffet Sleetping Coaches, Pullman Motel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Ooaohe*. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pans. Agent. 

stetw "sroa 



MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
James Vila Blake. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
every child's education. 94 pages. 25 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H. KERR * CO., Pab- 
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EDITORIAL. 

Ih a healthy nature the moral faculties live and grow with- 
out taking thought of them, just as the heart beats and tie 
lungs breathe. Some of the most unselfish lives are rest- 
less through lack of a wise patience with themselves. 

The announcement that the meeting of the National 
Conference will be postponed until the autumn of 1889, and 
the assembly be then convened in Philadelphia, comes to us 
in the west as a very wise measure, the place of meeting be- 
ing much more central, and the postponement specially ad- 
visable on account of the presidential election. 

We understand that an early number of the North Ameri- 
can Review will contain an article from Mr. Gladstone on 
the religious opinions of Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll. It is usu- 
ally dangerous to set down beforehand metes for a great 
mind, but we shall expect from " the grand old man " a 
not less just than suggestive article. 

In the March 15th Register we note some very stirring 
words on Unity clubs from Edwin D. Mead, and from one 
who signs himself Agnostic. To those of our readers who 
are interested in the earnest article on Unity clubs which 
we print in Unity in another column, we recommend these 
words in the Register as fairly bristling with conviction. 

In the early days of Raphael and Michael Angelo, religion 
and the fine arts were an inspiration to each other; each 
would have missed the other's impulse. The Chicago Art 
Institute holds its first annual exhibition at the new galleries 
from May 26th to June 30th. What will it have to illus- 
trate the purer, holier side of life? Will the living canvas 
yield nobler aspirations to the soul ? * 

From the Nation we quote the following tender tribute to 
Mr. Aloott: " There lives no man who ever found in Mr. 
AJcott an enemy; there exists no man who ever went to him 
for counsel and found him unsympathetic or impatient; 
while there are many men who, at the forming period of 
their intellectual existence, have derived from him a life- 
long impetus toward noble aims." 

The Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost justly replies, in answer to 
the question, "Is life worth living?" that it is, and that 
what makes it worth living is virtue and goodness sought 
for their own sakes. The self-centered is the miserable 
being, and only he who labors joyfully for others, or for 
some noble enthusiasm, knows what the rarest flavor of life is. 
Humanity never bestows its tenderest praise on selfish suc- 
cess, and the whiner deservedly receives the world's cold 
shoulder. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, whose recent death brings up 
his life fresh to memory, was a unique type of benevolence. 
In the hospitals for the insane, in the ragged school of Lon- 
don, in great public celebrations, in the House of Commons, 
he was always the helper and the advocate of the poor. He 
stimulated habits of thrift and neatness among the lower 
classes, taught them tenderness to dumb brutes, and made 
them feel his personal identification with their lives. It is 
said that he even joined the costermongers' society, bought 
a donkey and barrow on which he had emblazoned the 
Shaftesbury " arms," and then lent them to his poor asso- 
ciates, reminding them that if they should write him they 
must not fail to add to his name "coster;" and when a 



thousand of them presented him with a donkey, he put his 
arm over the animal's neck, saying that he wished to be as 
patient and faithful as this poor dumb beast The appro- 
priate motto of his family was " Love — Serve" and that he 
himself fulfilled it is shown by the Duke of Argyle, who 
said : " The social reforms of the last century have been 
mainly due to the influence, character and perseverance of 
one man — Lord Shaftesbury." Such praise from so thought- 
ful a man, falls like a benediction over the new-made grave 
of the great philanthropist. 

The New Century Club of St Paul starts out bravely. In 
her introductory word its president says: "The progress 
and ability of every organization depends upon the individ- 
uals belonging to it" These must be live women. Organ- 
ized as a club only last summer, they have already in- 
augurated an effort to have women on the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. Their Philanthropy and Reform 
committee has started a Business Women's Club, and hope 
to join to it a Protective Agency and evening classes and 
lectures. May all success attend their efforts! 

It is a strange phenomenon, that characteristic of men of 
genius as of ordinary mortals, of having contradictory bents 
in youth and in mature years. Illustrative of this fact 
Thomas W. Higginson, in a recent lecture, narrated the 
following: " A gentlemen said to Professor Agassiz, 'What 
does your son care for most — biology?' 'No; mathematics.' 
' Very curious that should come up in his blood.' * Not at 
all,' said Professor Agassiz, ' at his age I cared only for 
mathematics; my taste for biology developed later in life.' " 
This makes the education of tide child a great problem to 
the thoughtful parent 

Evert collection of good books helps toward the elevation 
of humanity, and the Newberry library of Chicago promisee 
to be one of the very best of its kind Mr. Poole, though 
so well fitted for his undertaking, probably finds himself 
somewhat handicapped because so large a proportion of the 
munificent bequest is unproductive real estate, but ulti- 
mately we do not doubt that he will make of it an ideal 
reference library. While the Chicago Public Library is ex- 
cellent for its purposes, it does not fully meet the needs of 
the scholar. Certainly for noble influences good books fol- 
low close upon the heels of good men, and we have every 
hope for this excellent work. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook in his tribute to Mr. Alcott, pub- 
lished in the Boston Post, stated that " to Mr. Alcott more 
than to anybody else must be attributed the change of 
front of the Concord School of Thought from an almost 
pantheistic point to unflinchingly atheistic." The gauntlet 
thus unconsciously thrown down, Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
promptly takes up, declaring that there "was never any 
'change of front' in the Concord School," and that Mr. 
Alcott never had more to say about pantheism and theism 
in late than in early years." Dr. Harris, strongly identified 
with the movement from its inception, was " always a pro- 
nounced theist," says Mr. Mead, and " an 'almost panthe- 
istic point ' . . . was never represented by the Concord 
School. The pantheistic movement, or, rather, the great con- 
ception of the cosmos as dynamic and vital, instinct with the 
divine life, . . . was present and powerful in the 
thought of Emerson," who gave " only two lectures in the 
school altogether." It seems to us, as Mr. Mead says, that 
if there ever was a change in the attitude of the school it 
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became more radical. As is intimated by the critic, Mr. 
Cook may nave meant by the " Concord School of Thought " 
the 'transcendental movement, or by the "Literary School 
of New England " its poets and writers generally, but of 
these classes of people, Mr. Mead justly says, " as little as 
they were ' pantheists ' at the beginning so little were they 
' evangelical ' at the end." The distinctive litterateurs of 
New England have, indeed, ever been regular and efficient 
workers, as Channing and Parser, for the "cause of the 
new, and larger, and better faith." 

The International Conference of women to be held in 
Washington from March 25 to April 1 has mapped out an 
excellent programme for its fourteen sessions, morning and 
evening. The various lines of thought will be embraced 
under Education, Philanthropies, Temperance, Professions, 
Organization, Legal Conditions, Moral Education, Political 
Conditions, Pioneers' Conference, and Political Conditions 
(continued), while Sunday afternoon will be devoted to a 
Religious Symposium, and the evening session to the close 
of the Council, Elizabeth Cady Stanton delivering the 
parting address. This will doubtless be, as it has been 
termed, the " woman's jubilee." 

The American predicts the results of the Andover 
trouble as follows: "Every young man who goes to 
Andover knows that there will be a necessity for his run- 
ning the gauntlet whenever he appears before a council 
for license or ordination. He will have a much easier time 
if his certificates of study date from Bangor, Chicago, or 
even Yale, while his examiners will be just a little afraid of 
him if the letters are from Hartford. So the evidence of 
an aggressive policy on the part of the enemies of the New 
Orthodoxy drives the less bold spirits away from Andover; 
while those who go thither probably will make up in qual- 
ity for the comparative smallness of their number." This is 
in the line of our optimistic view of last week. , 

In the Northwestern Christian Advocate we find this 
splendid plea for religion: "Religion is and ought by 
right to be the gladdest thing in all the earth. Under her 
wings every excellence should find shelter. Her full mission 
is to provide for every tssue of man's life; not to sever all 
romance from its existence; not to keep him always grave, 
nor toiling in the harvest-field; not to send him through 
this world as though he were a fish out of water, or a spy 
in an enemy's land, but to make him realize that he is an 
inhabitant, and that his sympathies are here with his fel- 
lows, and not elsewhere. Unless these tastes, which heaven 
honestly bequeathed, are met he will grow morose and dis- 
satisfied, and feel that he is out of his element." 

The church has had some terrible sins laid at its door of 
late by those who should know its virtues as its failings. 
But here follows an unshaken testimony on the other side, 
from the pages of the New Princeton Review : " The church 
never was so intelligent, so benevolent, and so consecrated 
as it is to-day. It is readily admitted that greater promi- 
nence is given in our day to certain evils in society than 
was formerly the case. But this is not because the evils are 
greater than ever before; it is rather because the desire to 
remove them is greater than ever before. The shadows are 
deeper because the light is brighter. No quarter of a cent- 
ury in the world's history is so marked with great moral 
conflicts and conquests as is the third quarter of tjiis cent- 
ury. We do not hesitate to say that it has no parallel in 
any period before or since the Christian era. We have 
seen during this generation many millions of serfs emanci- 
pated in Russia; we have seen the temporal power of the 
Pope destroyed, and Victor Emanuel in triumph entering 
Rome as King of United Italy; we have seen the greatest 
civil war of the world waged on our own soil, and ending in 
the triumph of liberty and the establishment of the Repub- 
lic on enduring foundations." Then follows a long and 



forcible argument showing the generous contributions of 
the church toward this end, which we commend to our 
readers. 

We gratefully respond to the Register's cordial handshake 
from across the continent, feeling kindly words never so 
gracious as when from the esteemed and beloved friend. 
And we gladly pass on the greeting to our readers, as their 
due, having continually inspired us in our work. Here is 
the message in part: " In these ten years Unity has done 
noble work in spreading the cardinal ideas of Unitarianism, 
its glowing belief in God, its reverence for man, its freedom 
and joy in the pursuit of truth, and its hope in immortality. 
To so well merit the praise which George William Curtis 
bestows upon it must atone for the hardship of much dis- 
couraging labor and unrequited sacrifice." This message 
of the Register's from its watch-tower of sixty-seven full 
years comes to us with infinite encouragement. 

Another venerable Father in our Israel will be seen 
among us no more. The Rev. Cazneau Palfrey died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., March 12, 1888. Doctor Pal- 
frey has been one among the prominent Unitarian ministers 
for more than fifty years. A graduate of Boston Latin 
school, Harvard college, and Harvard Divinity school, he 
was ordained in 1830, and at various times was settled at 
Groton, Mass., Barnstable, Washington City, and Belfast, 
Me., remaining at the latter place more than twenty-five 
years. He was a little more than eighty-two years old at 
the time of his death, which took place during the great 
storm that blockaded the whole of New England last week. 
The funeral was private, but a few of his old friends gath- 
. ered with the family to speak the last words of love, hope 
and good cheer before the body was carried to Charleston, 
N. H, where he was married just fifty years ago this sum- 
mer. The . funeral was attended by Rev. E. H. Hail, and 
Doctor Hedge, who was present, also spoke a few words. 

The other day we spoke of the wide circulation which 
certain "friends of those who would live in the Spirit" were 
giving to the little book called u Daily Strength." v" One 
person is in the fifth hundred of her distribution of the 
book, and another has ordered a round thousand copies for 
some friendly mission." " The physician who, I wrote you, 
had distributed twenty-three copies, has now sent in an 
order for ten more at the new price." The book is a dollar 
book; the "new price" referred to is only sixty -five cents, 
postage free. Whoever wishes a copy at this price should 
write to Mrs. M. H. LeRow, 673 Western avenue^ Lynn., Mass. 
If you do not want it just now, you had better cut out this 
address. What book better for a mother to send to an 
absent son? Or, among the scattered members of our 
American families — the old folks in the east, the children 
here and there throughout the west — what would better give 
the sense of a household greeting all round every morning, 
as each one reads the given page, knowing that all the other 
faces, faithful to the tryst, are reading those same words 
that day? Or what book better for an Easter gift? 



THE GROWTH OF LEGEND. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a finer illustration 
of the growth of legend, than in our own Bible, in the books 
of Joshua and Judges. The former book, narrating the 
conquest of Canaan, repeatedly says of city after city, that 
Joshua burned it with fire, and " utterly destroyed all the 
souls that were therein, he left none remaining;" — and says 
in summing up, that he " smote all the land," and " utterly 
destroyed all that breathed, as the God of Israel command- 
ed." But the book of Judges, which is supposed to contain 
much earlier accounts, shows that the real facts were far 
more honorable to both Israel and its God, and that the 
Canaanites were not much slain by Joshua or by anyone else. 
It informs us that the whole country, after Joshua's death, 
was still full of Canaanites; — and that Hebron and Debir, 
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and several of these cities specified by name Which he had so 
utterly destroyed with every inhabitant, were still unharmed 
and held by .their old inhabitants until long after he died. 
It shows even that famous Jabin, King of Hazor — whom 
Joshua had slain, and whose chariots and city and people 
he had completely destroyed, — still alive and in the field 
with all these chariots and people, and having to be slain 
over again by Deborah and Barak. 

These earlier accounts in Judges are doubtless the more 
correct As is Inhere shown, the land was invaded by differ- 
ent tribes at different times, — first by the tribe of Judan, 
in the south, and afterward by that of Joseph, in the north. 
It was long before the various tribes acted with much con- 
cert; — and Deborah's song upbraids several of them for 
staying away from that chief battle, and even omits the 
mention of some in its enumeration. Little by little the 
land was won, — and even when won, moBt of its inhabitants 
were left to mingle with the conquerors. 

But in later times, legend in its usual way ascribed all the 
work to one man. Just as Cretan civilization came to be 
summed up as the work of Minos, — so this movement of 
many generations came to be told as the work of Joshua, — 
although he seems from the book of Judges to have had little 
if anything to do with it Then in the growing hostility of 
the heathen, he came to be represented as having slain all the 
Canaanites. Finally legend added some of those wonders 
of which it has always been so lavish; — and Joshua was 
made to have stopped the Jordan and blown down the walls 
of Jericho. With even more audacity than legend usually 
attains, he was said to have stopped the sun " for about a 
whole day." But if we may trust the book of Judges, 
Joshua was not even present in that contest with the king 
of Hebron, and instead of stopping the sun was lying 
quietly in his grave on Mount Ephraim, on the north side 
of the hill of Gaash. And there he continued to lie, while 
the Israelites conquered the land, sometimes warring with 
and sometimes wedding with those Canaanites whom he is 
commonly supposed to have utterly exterminated at the 
order of his God. 

The facts are not only interesting as an illustration of the 
rise of legend, but honorable to both Joshua and Jehovah. 
Some would doubtless call such treatment of the story pro- 
fane. But they should remember that it is all taken from 
the Bible. Besides, if there is any profanity it would seem 
to be on the side of those who charge God with the acts as- 
cribed to Him in the book of Joshua. Bather it is a relig- 
ious act to deny them, and to show that the story of Joshua's 
murders, by the order of the Lord, is a mere legend, with 
only the thinnest film of fact behind it, and that the real 
conquest of Canaan was a much humaner and holier work 
than we have been wont to hear. 



ETHICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Some of the public schools are beginning to use courses 
of short ethical lessons as one of the regular studies. A 
manual training school in Toledo has introduced the first of 
the Unity lessons, entitled " Corner Stones of Character," by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. With what results the following 
quotation from the Toledo Blade will show: "In the room 
of the ethics class more than a score of girls were deeply 
interested in the subject of 'Justice as an Essential of 
Duty.' There was nothing of the listlessness, nothing of 
the idle dreaming, nothing of the ' don't care ' expression so 
common in many school rooms. Instead, the bright eyes 
watching every movement of the teacher, the earnestness 
which marked the entire demeanor of the pupils, the per- 
fect deportment which characterized their conduct in the 
class room, demonstrated the fact that morals can be sue. 
oeesfully taught in the public schools. A similar class of 
boys was equally interested in the abstract subjects of 
'duty,' 'right,' 'wrong,' 'conscience,' and 'truth.' The 



class was originally organized for the manual pupils, but su 
deep was the interest taken that young ladies from the 
High school begged to be permitted to join the class. The 
request was granted upon the condition that they main- 
tained a good standing in their regular studies. For these 
recitations no special preparation is required, the object 
being to compel the pupil to 'think' and to 'discriminate,' 
rather than to 'memorize.' The recitations are equally 
novel. They assume the form largely of informal talks, in 
which the students participate with great interest. So 
animated did the discussion at the last session of the class 
beoome over the question of justice; justice in the judgment 
of others; our inability to comprehend the motives of 
others; the injustice of fault-finding and ill-natured criti- 
cism, that the discussion was continued one week, owing to 
a lack of time. Many new and original ideas are evolved, 
sometimes crude, but still original and true to nature, and 
this new departure of the manual training school is already 
an assured fact." 

Of these same ethical studies, the Chicago Evening 
Journal judges as follows: "Nothing better than the 
three pamphlets, entitled severally 'Corner Stones of 
Character,' 'Home Life,' and ' School Life,' have appeared 
in cheap and easy form for distribution in a long time. 
Charles H Kerr & Co., the well-known Chicago publishers, 
are responsible for these leaflets, which, if introduced in our 
public schools as a species of morality primers* would be of 
more value than many libraries of German text- books, or 
tons of treatises on' manual training. These excellent leaflets 
contain precious precepts of brave, honest and faithful 
living, which should commend them to the attention of con- 
scientious instructors everywhere. In the order above men- 
tioned, they were written by Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. 
Susan I. Lesley, and Mrs, Elizabeth L. Head, and Mrs. F. * 
B. Ames." 

As the regular use of such lessons increases in the public 
schools, it will be found that an actual advance in the 
general intelligence of the scholars will be manifest, and 
their grasp of the prescribed school studies will be facili- 
tated and strengthened. It is too often considered that in- 
telligence signifies a capacity for book knowledge only. It 
is a great mistake. To know, to respect, and to be able to 
apply the laws which govern trade, which relate to the 
planet on which we live, etc., is to have valuable intelligence, 
but it is only a part of the whole. One must know, respect, 
and be able to apply the laws which govern his own soul, 
and the spiritual relations which exist between himself and 
his fellow-beings, if he would be a whole man. If the 
character of a teacher is such as to command the respect of 
his pupils, their minds can much more readily grasp the 
usual school studies. There is a sense of freedom and 
clearness in the atmosphere of hispresence which liberates 
the mental faculties for action. Reverse the case, and the 
mental suppression will result in disorderly and unseemly 
conduct. But the character of the teacher should not be 
expected to do it all. The scholars themselves should be 
taught to understand and value high character, and this 
they can not do unless they study to know something of the 
qualities which make it, and the cost of attaining to it. We 
quote from the Annual Report of the Toledo Public Schools: 

" It is thought by sotne that moral instruction should be 
let alone in the schools, because there is no agreement as to 
what constitutes morality; that therefore the teacher's re- 
sponsibility ends when the proper amount of instruction 
has been given in the branches prescribed by the state. But, 
however men may differ as to religious creed, and however 
they may contend over the definition of morality and the 
law of duty, I think there can be little difference of opinion 
as to what may be called moral feeling and virtuous action. 
There is a great body of thoughts, feelings, actions, and 
opinions which all right-minded men and women have 
agreed to call noble, just, pure and upright. It is the cul- 
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tivation of these thoughts and feelings and the doing of 
these actions which furnishes the most practical training in 
morals. Speculation, definition, and discussion of the phil- 
osophy of morals may make men wise, but does not make 
them virtuous. But boys and girls who have been taught 
correct habits, whose minds and hearts have been imbued 
with the old fundamental virtues, from the time when they 
were first capable of apprehending any truth, acquire the 
habit of virtuous action, and it becomes a strong moral in- 
stinct, a controlling impulse governing the .life. It is such 
instruction in morals as this, that all teachers may give. 
'But how is this to be done?' maybe asked. This work 
will differ in different hands. The object to be gained is 
simple enough, to so cultivate the moral sense as to keep 
and guide pupils in the path of rectitude and honor." 

A few suggestions follow as to the method of accom- 
plishing this end, and the study of history is recommended 
as a valuable means toward the same. " When other con- 
ditions are right, the study of history may be utilized in 
moral culture. There is no study in the common school 
course which maybe made so useful in fashioning the good 
citizen and shaping his moral life, as history. For this 
purpose the history class is better than mental or moral 
philosophy classes. Our own history is full of events and 
characters which illustrate and enforce most impressively 
moral truths. Our history began with a struggle for the 
emancipation of conscience. The sacredness of human 
freedom and the enthronement of truth and justice are the 
principles that have been fought for, on the field of battle, 
at the bar, in the capitol of the nation and wherever human 
sympathies have been warm and human hearts have been 
brave and true. History needs no label at its close to point 
its moral; the youth who reads will feel its lesson and find 
it profound and impressive, with the old refrain of the poet 
ringing through it all, ' Ever the right comes uppermost, 
and ever is justice done.' He begins to realize as never 
before that there is in the world a potent and invisible 
power which works for righteousness. As the school boy 
turns the pages of history he must view the good and the 
great, the mean and the selfish. It is instinctive to imitate 
what he admires, and condemn and shun what he despises. 
He will learn to scorn the rancorous hate and hideous 
treachery of a Benedict Arnold, and the scheming heart 
and odious vices of an Aaron Burr. He will learn to love 
and emulate the sterling virtues, the sturdy manliness, the 
invincible honesty, the homely wisdom and the broad 
humanity of an Abraham Lincoln. Nearly a t thousand 
pupils are at work every day in our schools upon this im- 
portant study, and it must have the most beneficial effect 
upon their patriotism and upon their morals." 



CONTRIBUTED. 



VENUS OF MlLO. 

The use of those lost arms, you ask ? 
You'd con the hard, bewildering task, 
Wise cunning guessers of all climes 
Have set themselves betimes? 

I doubt the answer that you seek 
Will please; be sure 'twas for no weak, 
Fond, foolish woman's use alone, 
Those arms of whitest stone 

Were made: not just to hold the prize 
Of beauty ever in men's eyes, 
And boast ignoble triumph won, * 
Though no great action done; 

Only by perfect width of brow, 
And curve of Grecian lip below. 
My sister of the Medicean name, 
Contented, rests her fame 



On things like these. Nor yet to press 
With Mary's rapturous tenderness, 
The child irom her own being sprung. 
The world has wisely sung 

Her praise; I praise, her with the rest, 
Grant her ajl womanly and best ; 
Yet God may keep some use in mind 
For us of another kind. 

For I was human born before 
That other knowledge pressed me sore, 
I must be woman, too. Great Jove, 
Who highest, sits above, , 

I claimed for sire, daughter also 
Of wide, free, generous earth below; 
Not of the brief inconstant wave 
My sister being gave. 

I had a brain as well as heart, 
And meant to bear instructed part 
In all the hopes and schemes of man 
That work perfection's plan. 

My namesake sought but to enslave 
Mankind, where I dared hope to save. 
Each base-born greed and appetite, 
That inwardly doth bite^ 

I would destroy; walk in the van 
Of that progressive march of man, 
Which leads forever to the goal 
Of the developed soul. 

I needed both my arms; whose fate 

And use to learn you patient wait. 

Guess then, how one reached, proud and high, 

To clasp from out the sky 

The parent-hand, held down to guide; 
The while the other led at side, 
In leash of love's submissiveness, 
A spotted leopardess. 

Celia Pabkbr Woollbt. 



••THE ANCIENT JUNTO." 

"In the autumn of the preceding year (1727) I had 
formed most of my ingenious acquaintances into a club of 
mutual improvement, which we called the Junto; we met 
on Friday evenings." — B. Franklin, 

A last century's literary society of nearly forty years' 
standing is thus introduced in the autobiography of its 
founder. A few particulars follow. The number of mem- 
bers at any one time was limited to twelve, each of whom 
was required to produce and read an essay once in three 
months. The " debates were to be under the direction of a 
president and to be conducted in the sincere spirit of in- 
quiry after truth without fondness for dispute or desire of 
victcry; and to prevent warmth, all expressions of positive- 
ness in opinions, or direct contradiction, were after some 
time made contraband, and prohibited under small pecuniary 
penalties." 

The club is said to have been " the best school of philoso- 
phy, morality and politics that then existed in the province." 
So far from the proceedings being made public, it was the 
design, in order to prevent the application of improper 
persons for admission, that the very existence of the 
society should be kept a secret Instead of enlarging the 
Junto, as was at one time proposed, a method of branching 
out was adopted. Individual members agreed, as far as 
practicable, each to found a similar club entirely inde- 
pendent of this. The Band, the Union, and three or four 
others were thus formed, all of which doubtless became 
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centers of useful influence. No records of the Junto have 
been preserved. Little has been published that can throw 
light on its proceedings. It is known to have been largely 
instrumental in establishing the Philadelphia Public 
Library and the American Philosophical Society, furnish- 
ing six out of the nine original members of the latter. It 
gave a helping hand to many good works, not a few of 
which were of its own projection. Membership in the 
Junto was conditioned on a remarkable confession of 
faith, — or rather, profession of love,— and covenant to 
seek and to communicate truth, in papers left by Frank- 
lin thus stated: 

" Any person to be qualified — to stand up, lay his hand 
on his breast and be asked these questions, viz. : 

" 1st. Have you any particular disrespect to any present 
member? 

u Answer: I have not. 

" 2d. Do you sincerely declare that you love mankind in 
general, of what profession or religion soever? 

"Answer: I do. 

" 3d. Do you think any person ought to be harmed in his 
body, name or goods, for mere speculative opinions, or his 
external way of worship ? 

"Answer: No. 

"4th. Do you love truth for truth's sake, and will you en- 
deavor impartially to find and receive it yourself, and com- 
municate it to others ? 

"Answer: Yes." 

To what Unity Club or church of to-day will occur the 
happy thought of printing these questions on its member- 
ship cards, or hanging them on the walls of its club room ? 
To remind the members of their duties to the Junto, and of 
services possible to be rendered to society, a set of queries 
of a general nature was drawn up for daily reading. Among 
the questions discussed at different meetings were the fol- 
lowing: 

" Is self-interest the rudder that steers mankind? 

"Is the emission of paper money safe? 

" How may smoky chimneys be best cured ? 

" Is it consistent with the principles of liberty in a free 
government to punish a man as a libeller when he speaks 
the truth"? 

As the members advanced in years the Junto evidently 
became more of a social club and less of a debating society. 
When Franklin was abroad, in his letters to Hugh Roberts 
he frequently speaks of it as " the good old club," and urges 
his friend to continue to meet with it. In May, 1765, the 
latter writes that he sometimes visits "the worthy remains ' 
of the ancient Junto," while he deplores the "political, 
polemical divisions" that have in some measure lessened the 
former harmony. Franklin replies in the same strain as be- 
fore, concluding with these tender words: " We loved and 
still love one another. We are grown gray together, and 
yet it is too early to part Let us sit till the evening of life 
is spent The last hours are always the most joyous. 
When we can stay no longer, it is time enough then to bid 
each other good- night, separate and go quietly to bed." 

Who shall say it were not well to keep green the memory 
of the "Ancient Junto" ? Maby H. Graves. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



We take pleasure in publishing this list of Unity Clubs, 
organized in the following places, that have joined the Na- 
tional Bureau: 

East Boston, Mass. ; Fall River, Mass. ; Warren St 
Chapel, Boston, Mass.; Somerville, Mass.; West Rox- 
bory, Mass.; Oakland, Cal. (Starr King Fraternity); Ux- 
bridge, Mass. ; Peabody, Mass. ; Westboro, Mass. ; Greeley, 
Col.; Providence, R.I. (Westminster Club); Newport, R.I. 
(Charming Club); Concord, N. H; Sioux City, Iowa; 



Barre, Mass.; Plymouth, Mass.; Portsmouth, N. H; Sb 
Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Winchester, Mass. (Gtoodwil 
Club); Dorchester, Mass. (First Parish); Walla Walla 
Wash. T.; Stow, Mass.; Hinsdale, 111. 

Certainly in union there is strength, and while we are 
glad of the interest this good list shows, we shall hope and 
expect to see it largely augmented. We believe there is no 
reason why this organization should not be made a power- 
ful new bond of union among Unitarians everywhere. 

THE UNITY CLUB AND THE CHURCH. 

▲ REPLY TO CRITICS. 

The Christian Register has had several clever articles 
of late on the Unity Club movement which some of the 
writers seem to regard as a dangerous element in church 
life. It is a little singular, however, that the persons so 
greatly alarmed at this outburst of intellectual life in the 
church have had no experience in Unity Club work, and 
know nothing correctly of its spirit or purpose. The 
" boomerang " has missed its mark. I have been in cor- 
respondence for more than a year with all the important 
Unity Clubs of our country, and speak from knowledge 
and experience when I say that some of the clubs do not 
fulfill their true mission, but generally the Unity Club has 
proved to be a life kindler, a thought quickener, and a 
moral stimulus wherever properly managed. In the first 
place, as I understand it, the Unity Club is not to be made 
a direct means of bringing into the church new members. 
It is no sectarian proselytizer. That many young people 
of other churches who join the Unity Club do eventually 
find themselves in sympathy with Unitarian thought may 
be a matter of satisfaction to the church receiving them, 
but no self respecting Unity Club can throw out any bait 
as a motive to catch the unwary. Nor is the object of the 
Unity Club to do the religious work of the church itself. 
It does not propose to supersede the church, or to drain it 
of its religious spirit But, rightly managed, it may do 
much to strengthen the church on its intellectual side; 
also in social and philanthropic ways. 

The Unity Club stands for at least these three things, — 
the intellectual, social and philanthropic sides of church 
endeavor. It is the church, or a portion of it, organized 
for certain definite purposes outside of, or sometimes in 
connection with, the religious work of the church. Gener- 
ally, the work done by the Unity Club is not done if no 
Unity Club, or similar organization, exists in the church. 
The young people should have some bond of union and 
some vital connection with the work of the society \ and 
when that work is intellectual culture, or philanthropy, or 
helpfulness of any kind, the whole church feels the beating 
of this quickening force. 

Then, again, it is said there are already too many organi- 
zations, but, as a matter of fact, the live churches are 
always those that have many sub-organizations. Intellect- 
ual study is no hindrance to works of benevolence or of 
material and financial concern to the church. The last 
Unity Club, organized, only a few weeks since, was in the 
old Dorchester church (Mr. Eliot, pastor), where the 
National Temperance society had its birth ; there we find 
also a flourishing auxiliary conference, ladies' society, and 
half a score of other organizations. The club takes up the 
study of Emerson without fear that it will demoralize the 
charities or the religion of the church. Whatever helps 
one side of church life helps the entire church. 

It is said that Unitarians are naturally literary, were 
born with books in their mouths, and do npt need to give 
attention to this study as a method of culture ; but that 
schools and colleges exist for that line of work. Yet I 
have never seen young people of any church or sect that 
would not be the better for the devotion of winter evenings 
and odd hours of the day to some serious literary work, 
though no more than the systematic reading of history, 
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art, biography or magazines. Are not our young people 
inclined to excessive amusement and light reading? Could 
anything better inspire them than a felt obligation to 
forego the dance for an evening with Browning, and give 
up progressive euchre for the study of Shakespeare, or for 
other organized systematic study ? Orthodox young people, 
not generally daring to engage freely in amusements, have 
the alternative of the prayer-room, of idleness, of literary 
studies, or perhaps of combining study with religious 
culture. Many do the last, and have as many read- 
ing circles, Chautauqua classes, and the like as can be 
found among the young people of Unitarian churches. In 
this way they draw in Unitarians. I never heard of any 
orthodox clergyman trying to put a stop to the study of 
literature among his people. We are driven to organize 
for ourselves,* in these Unity or other clubs, lest we fall 
behind the popular churches in advanced thought, reading 
and intelligence. True, we might throw away the auton- 
omy of our own organizations and uni^e with our neigh- 
bors in Chautauqua circles, and praying bands and the 
like! But, you say, literature is literature and not the- 
ology. True, and yet some literature, as in the Chautauqua 
books, is not scientifically sound, nor theologically whole- 
some. 

Instead of Unity Clubs we are admonished to join the 
" Christian* Endeavor " Society, started in the interests of 
Evangelical churches, and carried on by their methods. 
Its form as modified by some of our pastors, only dulls a 
claw here and there by which it would the more deftly 
draw into its embrace our liberal young people. Are we 
ready for a dismal descent into mediaeval piety ? By no 
means. Self-respect, if nothing else, should bind us to our 
own superior devout and rational ways of religious culture. 
I would not emphasize the religious life less, but give it a 
more wholesome and a truer direction and development 
I should rejoice to see a deepening of the religious life in 
Unitarian churches, but not through any prescribed pie- 
tistic methods. 

It sounds strangely to hear Unitarians decrying intellectual 
studies, reading circles, Shakespeare and Browning classes, 
and exalting the popular, morbidly emotional methods of 
spiritual culture in orthodox churches in their places. 
Can we not be religious and yet be studious, or vice versa t 
And can we keep both of these things in* view in any better 
way than by letting the church, as such, take care of the 
spiritual, the devotional side, and the church acting through 
the Unity Club, give attention to study and to intellectual 
culture, and together with the church to charity and 
good works? More and more will the churches become 
centers of thought, schools of education in practical knowl- 
edge, philanthropy and charity. And why yield our rational 
methods in church life, or our inspiring ideas of religion, for 
any plausible, but false notions or ways of working found 
in the popular churches? 

Our faith in its temper is sober; it makes religion inclu- 
sive of all the faculties in the exercise of their highest func- 
tions. Pure literature is intrinsically religious. The Unity 
Club work is quite religious enough for the church, although 
rather because it may deal with thought and history and 
philosophy. The church is rapidly broadening to take into 
its care and culture every interest of man and of society. It 
is to mean salvation from ignorance and superstition, and to 
knowledge and reason, to charity and to faith, to practical 
righteousness. The Unity Club is not to materialize, but 
to spiritualize the church in the true sense of spiritualize, 
to touch the soul with nobler aspiration, to give to if clear 
seeing, and to life calm and elevated feeling. 

We should emphasize more and more the need of Unity 
Clubs in all our churches, for the sake of the church, its 
dignity, its increase, and its broadening influence. The 
country church is particularly in need of something to fill 
out a larger and a more rational life; to give to it a place 



in the community which shall be a rebuke to narrowness 
and stupidity, and ignorance; which shall enrich life with 
thought, and do away with petty gossip, cheap amusements, 
lowmindedness, and business meannesses, so prevalent The 
churches have usually failed to touch this vast uncultivated 
field. Thus one good coming out of the Unity Club move- 
ment will be to quicken the churches, and spur them on to 
a broader, more vital and practical work in everyday 
matters among the people and in society. The religious 
life of the church can not be brought about by breaking up 
study classes, burning Shakspeare and Browning, and turn- 
ing all the poets out of doors. Let the negative work be 
to bury conceit and blot out ignorance; to discourage late 
suppers and drive out whist; to moderate dancing, indiscrimi- 
nate novel-reading, and general frivolity; and that will clear 
the way for sensible, earnest work It is the reality that 
Unity Clubs seek, the highest, best, in all departments of 
entertainment and study; it is the " Abt Vogler " sort of 
music, the ideal everything. It means — elevate thought; 
improve to intelligent ends every leisure moment; study 
thought -kindling books; read soul-stirring authors; get 
pleasure out of the higher activities of ttie soul! And, then, 
if the minister would raise the religious spirit of his con- 
gregation — to be sure he must give more thoughtful ser-' 
mons — he has material ready for kindling and reception of 
tl)e divinest truths. 

There are no more deeply religious people in our denom- 
ination than those who give most attention to intellectual 
culture and a careful study of literature, and who make it 
a part of the church work. No one wants the Unity Club 
to supplant, but rather to supplement the work of pulpit 
and Sunday-school All alike yearn for a deepening of the 
religious life of the church; but not for the adoption of 
methods opposed to the genius of our rational faith. Our 
faith glorifies all life; it recognizes the thinking and the 
feeling side of man, the intellectual and the emotional 
needs, and would open up the entire being to diviner con- 
ceptions, to a more serious, more rational, and more whole- 
some existence, and make it one with duty, with love, and with 
God The church that lays deep the foundations of intelli- 
gent character, and a clear apprehension of the meaning of 
life, through emphasis on its thought side, has in so doing 
laid the corner stone of the deepest and fullest religious 
character. As an aid and instrument to the accomplish- 
ment of so high and worthy an end, the Unity Club has come 
among us, and we believe, to help fulfill this noble work. 

A. jv r. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Science Sketches. 
Chicago. 



By David Starr Jordan. A. C. McClurg & Co.: 



For nearly twenty years Professor Jordan has been a 
prolific writer of scientific papers, which have been pub- 
lished in nearly all the magazines of this country that admit 
such matter to their columns. All that he writes is 
clearly and attractively put, and it is an encouraging sign 
of the times that there should be a demand for such sketches 
as are here gathered together, sufficient to make it worth 
while to republish them. The papers in this collection are, 
"The Story of a Salmon," "Johnny Darters," "The Sal 
mon Family,", " The Dispersion of Fresh- Water Fishes." 
" The Nomenclature of American Birds," "An Eccentric 
Naturalist," "A Cuban Fisherman," "Darwin," "The Story 
of a Stone," "An Ascent of the Matterhorn," " The Evolu- 
tion of the College Curriculum." 

In the essay upon Darwin, there is a curious indication 
of popular sentiment in the great west and southwest of 
this country, in regard to certain words: " There is such an 
amount and variety of arrant nonsense now afloat under 
the name of ' Evolution,' that one may well hesitate before 
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accepting the designation of evolutionist The name now 
needs special definition every time that it is used. The 
popular mind seems to have reduced it to this, * Evolution 
is something about man and monkeys, which contradicts 
the Bible.' And many of our self -constituted champions of 
evolution are scarcely more fortunate in their interpreta- 
tion of the term." 

Professor Jordan, however, seems not to be at all afraid 
to call himself a Darwinian. It is probable that there are 
other parts of the country where it would be more popular 
to call oneself an evolutionist than to profess to be a disciple 
of Darwin. 

Such work, however, as the writer of these sketches is 
doing, justifies itself under whatever name, and the more 
we have of it in the country, and the more it is read by the 
rising generation, in all our country schoolhouses, farms 
and villages, the better for the present and for the future. 

Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. (Complete.) From 
the Twelfth London Edition. Illustrated. Troy, N. Y.: Nims & 
Knight 

This is a very acceptable form of ^frs. Browning's verse; 
heavy green, black and gold cloth covers, beveled edges, 
good, if rather light, paper, gilt-edged, clean, fair-sized 
type, fair illustrations, and a good wood-cut of the poet, 
over a facsimile of her autograph dated 1859. 



THE HOME. 



GIRLS IN THE LOUVRE. 

TO M. E. Y. 

Again I find these fair young girls 
With their serene, unfading grace, 

As captivating in their charm — 
Their radiance of form and face — 

As when I saw them years ago 

All lifelike in the pictures' glow. 

Enchantment of the painters' skill 
Keeps them unchanging in their place: 

Le Brun still smiles above her muff; 
And still, with pathos in her face, 

Stands Greuze, sweet maid beside the well; 

The Hals still holds her laughing spell. 

But you, — dear maiden by my side, — 
Your charms will fade as years go by. 

Your springing step and gleaming hair, 
Your rosy cheek and brilliant eye 

Will not be here when time has flown; 

You will not call them then your own. 

Ah, you may smile in happy ease, 

Your self will yet be living free: 
These presences but have in us 

Their term of immortality. 
Their Now is all that life may be, 

But you live for Eternity. 
Paris, France. h. s. t. 

OAKLAND. 
IL 

One Saturday afternoon when Mrs. Franklin had left the 
kitchen for an hour o*. two, the children took possession, 
and soon Will became the center of attraction, for his rest- 
less fingers commenced to fashion a tiny windmill out of 
a pine stick From his early childhood up, Will had 
always manifested a passion for wheels. I dd not think he 
cared so much to "see" them "go wound" as to make them 
go; and since he seemed to have quite a faculty of accom- 
plishing his desire whenever a pair of empty spools or an old 
pulley fell in his way, the Franklin family got in the habit 
of calling him their " genius." Now Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin supposed that every well-appointed family had its genius 



as a matter of course. Indeed, in their view of the matter 
geniuses were so common in the world that one must be 
very remarkable to attract any attention outside a little 
circle of friends and acquaintances. And Will wasn't re- 
markable; but he possessed some qualities which Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin prized much more highly; I will tell you 
about them by and by, too. 

Just at present, however, we will return to the tiny wind- 
mill. When Will had finished it, it was in a little frame 
which he held between his thumb and finger, while he blew 
the wheel round almost as fast as a top can spin. The other 
children watched him, each eager and impatient to try the 
bit of mechanism for himself. Will soon relinquished it 
to Deane, for he had thought of something new. 

" Martha, can't you find me an old tin can ? " he asked — 
" one that will hold water ? " 

And Martha, like the dear, dutiful sister that she was, 
went into the pantry and soon returned with a small tin 
ink-bottle, declaring it was the best she could do. " It isn't 
big enough," said Will, " but maybe I can make it answer. 
Florence, go ask mother if I may have it, while I hunt for 
a cork." 

Of course Mrs. Franklin gave the children the empty 
bottle, and Will found a cork to fit it. Then he immedi- 
ately proceeded to drill three little holes around the nozzle, 
on the bottle's flat shoulder, while Martha, Lynn, Florence 
and Pearl watched him, and Louise and Paul gave their 
undivided attention to Deane, who was still manipulating 
the windmill. Before long Will wanted the windmill 
again himself, and when Deane had returned it to him, he 
sharpened the two side-timbers of its little frame, and drove 
them carefully into two of the holes he had just drilled in 
the bottle, so that the wee pine structure stood quite firmly 
erect over a small tin boiler, — for the curious eyes about 
soon discovered now that Will was making a "steam 
engine." Filling the bottle with water and corking it tight- 
ly, Will set it on the stove to heat. 

A " watched pot " does sometimes " boil," and after a 
while a little thread of steam issued from the tiny hole 
that Will had left to give it vent, and actually began to 
turn the small wheel above! The other children wouldn't 
have believed it! Mr. and Mrs. Franklin wouldn't have be- 
lieved it either! But Will did, and there was the result! 
The little wheel increased its motion. Will poked the fire, 
and it went faster still. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin came and 
took a look at it, thought it " quite an invention," and re- 
turned to the sitting-room. But the children were fasci- 
nated! They crowded around the stove, leaned forward 
and watched the " Giant," as Will had named his astonish- 
ing ink bottle, with intense interest. Suddenly there was 
a loud report and an angry puff of steam that sent every 
bent head back in an instant. Then the cork that Will had 
found came down from the ceiling and hit Paul on the nose, 
which made all the children laugh and loosened eight busy 
tongues that had been unusually still for a long time. 

" If the cork hadn't blown out, the whole thing would 
have burst, wouldn't it, Deane?" said Will, sagely. 

Deane always agreed with him. I don't suppose he 
would have thought he was showing his older brother, of 
whom he was very fond an£ proud, proper respect, if he 
hadn't 

" But it did blow out, and it came down and hit me right 
on the end of the nose!" exclaimed little Paul, full to the 
brim with the fun of the incident Then all the children 
laughed again. 

"It's lucky the bottle wasn't any bigger," said Will. "If 
it had burst it might have hurt some of us. I didn't sup- 
pose such a little bit of steam was so strong, did you, 
Deane?" 

" No," Deane answered — and that is all I am going to tell 
you about Oakland this time. 

* Minnie Stkbbins Savage. 
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NOTES EROM THE FIELD. 



Boston.— The Monday club at] its last 
meeting discussed large cities vs. country 
towns in religious aspects, moral influences 
and ability to sustain good churches. This 
club of Unitarian ministers meets on every 
Monday at 11 a.m., except on the last Monday 
of each month, that being the date of the 
monthly meeting of the " Ministerial Union. 1 ' 
The exercises, after the reading of records, 
are suggesting new books to read or giving 
the subjects of late sermons, then an oral talk 
by a leader previously appointed, and a dis- 
cussion by all members present, each speak- 
ing in turn, for five minutes. No vote is 
taken upon the question at issue. No news- 
paper report is permitted of the debate or of 
any conversation. 

— The 4 * Boston Association" of Unitarian 
ministers met with Rev. Dr. J. H. Morrison 
last Monday. Dr. Morrison gave a valuable 
written essay on "The Originality of Jesus." 
This old association holds monthly afternoon 
meetings, except in July, August and Sep- 
tember,' in the parlor of our oldest Boston 
clergyman. All Unitarian ministers resident 
or visiting in the city, are welcome guests. 
The first hour is spent in social conversation. 
The exercises are, after prayer and reading of 
records, a written essay, and brief remarks in 
turn by all clergymen present. A light col- 
lation is then in order, and discussion of the 
essay often continues till 9 p.m. 

— The next monthly meeting of the Sun- 
day-school superintendents and teachers of 
Boston and vicinity will discuss methods 
of teaching Bible history. Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing will speak on "Old Testament Histories." 
Rev. H. N. Brown on "The Gospel History." 
Rev. E. H. Hall on " The History of St. Paul." 
This union meets at 5 p.m. in the parlor of 
the Second church. An hour is very pleas- 
antly spent in social chat and in making new 
acquaintances among church workers by help 
of an active reception committee. At 6 p.m. 
a substantial collation is served. The later 
exercises are held in the chapel, and consist 
of an opening service from some new manual 
with responses and singing; then routine 
business. There follow several written or 
oral essays and brief remarks upon them. 
Clergymen are not members unless they 
superintend their Sunday-schools; but at 
every meeting they are in turn invited as 
guests. Prom each Sunday-school the super- 
intendent and two teachers are delegated to 
the union as members. Each member invites 



every evening a guest from the other teach- 
ers. Tickets for members cost four dollars, 
and for guests fifty cents. There are eight 
meetings a year. 

—The Rev. Francis Tiffany has well begun 
in Channing Hall his interesting talks on 
Ethics to Sunday-school teachers, on Thurs- 
day afternoons. At the end of this month 
the course will close with two talks on 
the "Principles of Teaching," by Larkin 
Dunten, LL. D. 

—Many prominent ministers have argued 
before a committee of the city authorities 
in favor of free preaching upon our com- 
mon. There was much justice in their 
claims, yet the counter plea of danger in 
unbridled license of harangue had merit 
Very probably an easy city permit to preach 
will be determined on. 
—Rev. J. F. Clarke has preached with much 
vigor for two Sundays .past. Some friend 
reads his opening services. 

Toronto, Canada.— Through a letter 
published in the London Free Press there 
seems to have crept into print the astounding 
statement that the poet, Longfellow, died a 
member of the Roman Catholic church, and 
an effort was made to support this statement 
by reference to the poet's works. The reply 
of his brother, Samuel Longfellow, to the 
strange assertion, is straightforward and to 
the point The letter dates from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and is as follows: " I thank 
you for calling my attention to the communi- 
cation in the London Free Press. It gives 
me the opportunity of saying distinctly and 
authoritatively that there is not the least 
ground for the report that my brother, H. W. 
Longfellow, « died a Roman Catholic,' or that 
he at any time belonged to that communion. 
Educated a Unitarian, there is no reason to 
suppose that he ever found that belief unsat- 
isfying. Like all broad-minded men .he 
gladly recognized whatever was to him true 
and beautiful in the belief or ritual or good 
works of other churches; but with the central 
principles of the Roman church I am sure he 
had no sympathy. 1 say this simply as a 
matter of fact. Had it been otherwise, I 
should not have hesitated to acknowledge it, 
believing, as I do, in the ri'ght and duty of 
every man to follow his own convictions, and 
attach himself to whatever church best meets 
his spiritual needs. You are at liberty to 
make whatever use of this note you may deem 
advisable." He ends with quotation from the 
18th chapter of Longfellow's " Kayanagh," 
which refers to the hero, who was educated in 
the Roman church, as follows: " By slow de- 
grees ... he became a Protestant. He had 
but passed from one chapel to another in the 
same vast cathedral. Out of his old faith he 
brought with him all in it that was holy and 
pure and of good report. Not its bigotry, 
fanaticism and intolerance, but its zeal, its 
self-devotion, its heavenly aspirations, its hu- 
man sympathies, its endless deeds of charity." 
This testimony must effectually settle the 
matter, if there has been any real doubt in 
the minds either of those who knew Long- 
fellow or were familiar with his works. 

Chicago.— The Monday noon teacher's 
meeting was led by Mr. Blake, the lesson 
being the 18th chapter of Luke. The parable 
of the unjust judge teaches that if an unjust 
judge will avenge a widow because she 
troubles him, surely God, who is just, will, 
though He delay long, avenge His elect who 
trust in Him. It seems that there may be a 
touch of the aftertime in the shaping of this 
story and teaching— the coming of the Spn of 
Man, the day of vengence of God, seemed 
delayed long to the writer, and so colors his 
presentation of this parable. The persons 
who brought children for Jesus to bless no 
doubt approached Jesus with the reverential 
feelings that they had for all Rabbis or teach- 
ers. It is a custom eyen yet among the Jews 
to take the children to the rabbi, that he may 



fut his hand on their heads and bless them, 
n the story of the ruler, the teaching concern- 
ing poverty is that which we find elsewhere 
in Luke, and which we should be slow to 
attribute to Jesus. Mr. Utter called attention 
to the fact that the commandments omitted in 
Jesus' enumeration were those concerning 
image-worship and sabbath-keeping, and he 
thought Jesus had meant to include all that 
he counted important The prediction of his 
own death and other particulars regarding 
future events were put into the mouth of 
Jesus by the Gospel writer, and should be 
viewed as altogether his, or as belonging to 
the aftertime, and not as the words of Jesus 
at all. 

— It was shown by the filing for probate on 
Monday last of Dr. William H. Ryder's will, 
that he was worth $750,000, $180,000 in real 
estate and $620,000 in personal property, all 
of which he most wisely distributed. Aside 
from numerous liberal personal bequests, he 
remembered St. Paul's Universalist church of 
Chicago, of which he was so long the pastor; 
left to Lombard University of Galesburg, 111., a 
fund for helping needy and worthy students, 
beside a large sum to the Universalist State 
Convention of Illinois for the relief of desti • 
tute clergymen and their families; to the Chi- 
cago Old Peoples' Home; to the Hospital for 
Women and Children, and a bequest of $10,- 
000 for providing free lectures for the citizens 
of this city. He also left $10,000 to the Pub- 
lic Library, and $25,000 to the Universalist 
General Convention. The munificent sum of 
$450,000 he bequeathed to the Universalist 
Publishing House of Boston; the divinity 
school of Tuft's college, College Hill, Mass.; 
the divinity school of St Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton. N.Y.; the divinity school of 
Lombard University, Gaiesburg, 111., and 
Buchtel college, Akron. O., the total amount 
to be divided equally among them all. By 
these generous bequests to so many good 
causes, Dr. Ryder has but added luster to a 
pure, elevating and helpful life, and has 
proved himself the wise, thoughtful benefac- 
tor of all those various philanthropic enter- 
prises which his life was given to support. 

Kansas City.— The Missouri Valley Con- 
ference convenes in Kansas City, on Monday, 
March 26. 



DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well o* itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw oft the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla." 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

'•For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have fotlnd great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all." Mrs. E. F. 
Axxable, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. 8mith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
c.;.;y by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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Directors* Meeting of the Women's 
Western Unitarian Conference.— The 
quarterly meeting of the directors of the 
W. W. U. C. was held at headquarters, March 
1, at 2:80 p.m., Mrs. West in the chair; pres- 
ent, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Marean, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Hilton, and the secretary. 

The reports of secretary and treasurer were 
read and approved after correction of state- 
ment by secretary that a delegate member- 
ship entitled to three instead of four delegates 
to the annual conference session. Letters 
were read from state directors: Mrs. Learned 
of Missouri, Mrs. Dinsmore of Nebraska, 
Mrs. Hiscock of Colorado, Mrs. Richardson 
and Mrs. Warren of Illinois, Mrs. Savage of 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Udell of Michigan, Mrs. 
Houts of Texas, Miss Dould of Iowa, Miss 
Brown of Kansas. In Iowa, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri and Illinois there is most active post- 
office mission work being done. Texas and 
Nebraska have least organized Unitarian 
work, but a great deal of liberal anti- supersti- 
tious thought ripe for it. Kansas with her two 
churches and Wichita's favorable outlook, 
one fast becoming, shows much activity 
among the women and young people reaching 
out to help state philanthropies as well as the 
church interests. 

There appears to be less activity among the 
women in organizing religious study classes 
and Sunday circles than we ought to see. 

Mrs. Dow read a long letter froxd Mrs. 
Bond of the Crow Creek school of Indians in 
Montana, giving the present situation and 
moneyed needs. It was beyond our ability 
to take action upon it. 

A report of Central Postoffice Mission com- 
mittee was called for, and it was moved that 
it be asked to report to the next meeting. 

The programme of the approaching annual 
conference, May 15, was discussed and out- 
lined. It was moved and carried that Mrs. 
Richardson, of Princeton, be elected our del- 
egate to the Women's Congress at Washing- 
ton, beginning March 24, with Mrs. Effinger 
as alternate. Moved that Miss LeBaron and 
the secretary plan an hour's postoffice mission 
talk at the conference. Meeting then ad- 
journed. Florence Hilton, 

Secretary. 

Treasurer's Report of the Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference, Dec. 1, 1&87, to date: 
receipts. 

By Mrs. E. A. WesL Chicago $ 20 00 

By Rev. E. M. Wheelock, Spokane 

Falls 1 00 

By Ch. of the Unity, St. Louis 20 00 

By Unity ch., St Paul, Minn 10 25 

By ch. at Humboldt, Iowa 5 00 

By Ch. of the Messiah, Chicago 50 00 

By Annual Memberships 15 00 

Total ...-$121 25 

FATMENT8. 

To Rent and Expenses $ 36 00 

To Secretary's Salary 66 64 

To C. H. Kerr & Co 4 80 

To Postals and Postage for Secretary, 4 20 
To Balance 9 61 

Total $121 25 

AVNT7AL MEMBERSHIPS RECEIVED FROM DEC. 

1 TO date: 

Mrs. B. S. Long, Miss E. H. Long, Miss S. 
S. Carr, Geneva, 111.; Mrs. M. Ranney, Iowa 
City; Mrs. M. P. Davenport, Miss E. J. 
Davis, Council Bluffs, la.; Miss M. E. French, 
Kenosha, Wis.; Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, Hins- 
dale, I1L; Mrs, A. G. Jennings, Mrs. N. S. 
Darling, Toledo, O.; Miss Sarah D. Chapin, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. E. B. Bacon, Mrs. F. L. 
Tobin, Mrs. C. S. McKendry, Mrs. H. M. 
Coolidge, Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Treas. 

Chicago, III., March 1, 1888. 



Watertown, Mass.— Col. T. W. Hiargin- 
son gave an admirable lecture here last Sun- 
day evening before the Unitarian Club ; sub- 
ject: "The Outbreak of the Civil War."- 
— The "Lend-a-hand Club" netted nearly 
$200 from their fair held on the afternoon 
and evening of the 10th. Considering that it 
is composed of little girls under twelve years 
of age, this means a marvelous financial suc- 
cess, and they themselves testify to having 
had in addition " about one hundred dollars' 
worth of fun." These good results are full of 
suggestion to societies in general. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, March 25, services at 11 
a.m. Study section of the Fraternity, March 
81; subjects: American Composers; Facts 
concerning the Violin; History of the Flute. 
March 25, 7:30 p.m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, March 25, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, March 25, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, March 25, services 
at 11 4.m. In Mr. Jones' absence Mr. C. 
P. Parish, of the congregation, will conduct 
the services, and read one of J. W. Chad- 
wick's sermons. Monday evening. Geo. Eliot 
section of the Unity Club; Browning section, 
Friday at 4 p. m. Bible Class, Friday, 7:30 
p. M. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, March 25, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chai- 
ning Club: room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, March 26, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 
lead. 

Good Health 

Depends upon pure blood; therefore, to keep 
well, purify the blood by taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Thi s medicine is peculiarly de- 
signed to act upon the blood, and through 
that upon all the organs and tissues of tne 
body. It has a specific action, also, upon the 
secretions and excretions, and assists nature 
to expel from the system all humors, impure 
particles, and effete matter through the 
lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin. It 
effectually aids weak and debilitated organs, 
invigorates the nervous system, tones the 
digestion. A peculiarity of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is that it strengthens and builds up the 
system while it eradicates disease. Try this 
excellent medicine this season. 

The Voice. 

Those who overtax the voice in singing or 
public speaking will find *• Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches " exceedingly useful, enabl- 
ing them to endure more than ordinary exer- 
tion with comparative ease, while they render 
articulation clear. For Throat Diseases and 
Coughs they are a simple yet effectual remedy. 
Containing nothing injurious they may be 
used as often as required, and will not dis- 
order the stomach like cough syrups and 
balsams. For forty years they have been 
recommended by physicians, and widely used, 
being known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only in 
boxes. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
oromptly acknowleilged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state qf our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr A Co. % lib 2)earborn street, Chicago. 

System of Economical Contradictions: or The Phil- 
osophy of Misery. By P. J. Proudhon. Translated 
from the French byBenj. R. Tucker. Boston: Benj. 

R. Tucker. Pp. 4S9. Cloth, price $3.60 

In full calf ^J.50 

Historic Waterways. By Reuben Gold Thwaitee. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 398. 
Price! :. ......$1.25 

Black Ice. By Albion W. Tourgee. New York: 
Forde, Howard AH ill bert. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
&Co. Cloth, pp. 486. Price $1.25 

Practical Lessons in the Use of English. By Mary F . 
Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. Cloth, pp. 116. 

Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles. By Parker Pills- 
burj, Concord, N. H. Cloth, pp.608 

India! Summer. By William D. Howells. Boston: 
TicknorACo. Paper, pp. 896, Price $0.50 

Britons and Muscovites. By Curtis Guild. Boston : 
Lee A Shepard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. 
Cloth, pp. 380. Price $2.00 

Chips from a Teacher's Workshop. By L. R. Klemm, 
Ph.D. Boston: Lee A Shepard. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 408. Price $1.50 

MUSIC RECEIVED. 
Silver Bell Waltz. By Charley Baker. Cincinnati 
Ohio, 48 Arcade: Greene A Co. Price $0.25 

.raine's 
elerv 

For The Nervous 
— j The Debilitated 
^^i The Aged 

■ URB8 Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
^L ache. Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
^^^^^ Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 

^^^^ affections of the Kidneys. 
A8 A NERVE TONIC v It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

A8 AN ALTERATIVE, It Purines and 
Enriches the Blood. 

A8 A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
sorely, on the Bowels. 

A8 A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $z.oo. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO.. Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON. VT. 

nozzoNi's 

MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^^^SW Imparts u In Ultant trnntiparency to the skin. Re- 

■ m.ivea all pimples, freckles and decolorations. For 
HsaU> by all fln«»claM druggists, or mailed for 50 eta. 

lOWDER. -■ 

Live People 

get on in the world; they look ont for the good 
chances: they go in and win. Stlnson A Co., Port- 
land, Maine, need live People everywhere to work for 
them. $1 per hour and upwards easily made: many 
make more than double that. Either sex, all ages. 
Yom can do the work and live at home. No special 
ability required ; all can do it. Write and see. All 
will be put before you free; then if you conclude not 
to go to work, all right. Capital not required, Stlnson 
A Co. start you. 

Ohorthand Free. Ten Lessons in 8horthan d 
° by Mail, FREE OP CHABGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 
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PURE 




MASON & HAMLIN 



ORGANS. 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICK BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 

Pamphlets on Living Questions. 

Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or all to one address for 15 cts. 
by Charles H. Kerr A Co., 175 I>earborn St., 
Chicago. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E . Abbot. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Vovsey. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 

« God in the Constitution." By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradford 10cte - 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cts. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 5 cts. 

The God of Science. By Francis E . Abbot 10 cts. 

1b Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E . Abbot. 10 cts. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

W. Newman .? cte - 

A Study of Religion. By Francis E . Abbot. . 10 cts. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Went' 

worth Higginson .... Sets. 

The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 

Quaid and Francis E.Abbot.. - --------- 10ctB - 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By ThomaB 
Davidson . — -- ----,-- -- Wets. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement. By W. H. Spencer octe. 

Evolution i its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 

me and Prof. Asa Gray - 5 cts, 

spectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
a Schindler: 

I. Introductory -- — --- — 8 ct9 - 

II. Two Thousand Yearg Ago. Not sold sep- 
arately - 

III. The Carpenter's Son - — 5 cts 

IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
Daughter - ..-----— Bets. 

V. A Genuine MesBiah, B cents. The five lee- 
turesfor - *» ct8 ' 



The cabinet organ was in 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
Other makers followed In 
the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. . . , 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, 'he fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition wirh best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
ttiem in 1882, and has been 
pronounced by experts the 
- greatest improvement in 
pianos in half a century. * 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 

nlso rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIAN0C0. 

154Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th SUUnlonSq >,N,Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



PIANOS. 



10 cts. 
10 cts. 
lOcte. 



A BIG 10c WORTH 

To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THE PEOPLES* JOURNAL, 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers, we will send it ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. Tbis is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, a^d one you should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES* JOURNAL 
is a mammoth magazine contalningshort and con- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHORS. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ARLY EDITED and is well worth double the 
price we ask you for a year's subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have such 
an offer again. Add res b, 

THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 



Ligic 
Chad* 
Mess^v 



M Theism, or the Knowabillty of God." 

By the Rev. Henrv Truro Bray, M. A., LL. I)., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold bv the author. 

"The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there Is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his opponents to meet A lucid 

statement an able pamphlet — likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere."— St. Louis 
Republican. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
"subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, ac cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KRRR A CO.. Publishers, Chicago. 



OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 

BYE. P. POWELL. 

This work is a study of evolution with special refer- 
ence to its moral and religious bearing. tJ It is impos- 
sible to give even in outline a sketch of the long and 
accumulative argument by which the moral beauty and 
religious satisfaction of the evolutionary aspect of na- 
ture is unfolded in Mr. Powell's mind. 11 

Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1.75. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of price by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicag o. 



■ -ElECrRMPERS 
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COOD NEWS 
to L ADIES, 

Greatest Bargains 5B3ES 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address _ 

The Gbkat American Tea Co.. 
31 A 33 Vesey St.. New York. M. V^ 

$1,000 REWARD! 

We offer $1000.00 Reward for a conpb or throat 
trouble (last stapes of disease excepted 1. which can 
not be relieved by a proper use of Or. X. Stone's 
Bronchial Wafers. Pnm pie free. Address 

8TONK MEDICINE CO.. Qulncy, 111. 




lbyPscK*aPAT.Inrfto**ft 
I CcmnoNBO Ea* Diana. 

_ _ . __ . mUp«n heard distinctly. 

Comfortable, InrMbl*. Illustrated book* proofs, TREE. Addrae* 
or call oa F.HISCQX, 863 Broadway, W.Y. Mama thta papc 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

•] Is of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farme, etc. FULLY 
ABRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
/ANDUZEN A TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 



WANTED— Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr at Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 



UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 80CIETY 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111, 

W m Price per dozen does not include postage . "flBf 

UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
3!rs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 

Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VU. Sunday Talks about Sunday, By J. LI, Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman. 
X, Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI, The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 80 

cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 

By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. w jesus* 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II, In Jesus 

Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONS BOOKS. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services — 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

A. M Sayings of Jesus.' 1 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cent% 

B. "Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. "Corner -Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out 0/ print at present, 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

Cents. 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated. 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, II, III., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. " Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving: to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 

9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 

dozen, 30 cents. 
Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlae. (Phillips'). IS small maps in 

pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 15 centsi 
The Art of Seouring Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 

15 cents. 
The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. By J. V.Blake, 15 cents. /. 

" Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 

Blake 1 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness ox Religion; C. <J. 
• Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By An 

L. Parker, 5 cents: 
The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

5 cents. 
The Masque of the Tear. By Lily A. Long. A 

Drama tor Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 

cents; $6.00 per hundred. 
The Minstrers Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

5< 
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WANTED— One active agent in every town to take 
orders for any book wanted by customers. Extra 
commissions on 40 good books. Particulars free, out- 
fits 80 cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
Chicago. 

We desire to call attention to a few books 
on whi^h we are able to offer agents most 
favorable terms : 

THE EVOLUTION OP IMMORTALITY, 

by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, continues to meet 
with a most gratifying reception among 
critics and buyers. The Literary World in 
its last issue says: " He discusses, in a way 
which we have found singularly thoughtful 
and suggestive, the analogies for a future 
life to be derived from the organic origin of 
the individual human being. With the 
utmost good taste he has drawn out the strik- 
ing analogical arguments to show that a 
future material existence is no more difficult 
to conceive than the present one, of which we 
know the wonderful physical conditions and 
antecedents. . . . We commend his essay 
to thinking people as one of the most sug- 
gestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have pro 
duced." Price by mail to any address, $1.00. 

The American Protectionist's Manual, 
by Giles B. Stebbins, for years the best low- 
priced book on the protection side of the 
tariff question, has this year been carefully 
revised, bringing the facts and statistics down 
to date. The book is now issued in two edi- 
tions, a handsome vellum cloth edition on 
laid paper, at 75 cents, and a neat paper 
edition from the same plates at 35 cents. It 
is now in its eighteenth thousand, and many 
new editions will doubtless be required for 
the present campaign. 



Aphorisms of the Three Threes, by 
Edward O wings Towne, has reached its 
third edition, and has been revised with the 
addition of several new pages. It is hand- 
somely bound in silk cloth with gilt top and 
design in gilt on the side, The New Orleans 
Picayune says of it: "It is full of pithy, 
bright, and suggestive sentences; a good book 
for the bad quarters of an hour that once in 
a while creep into one's day." The price has 
been reduced to 50 cents with the publication 
of the third edition. 

To any one who will agree to show the 
books to acquaintances, and if possible take 
orders for us, at the liberal discount we allow 
our agents, we make this special offer: For 
one dollar we will mail one copy each of 
"The Evolution of Immortality," "Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes," and the paper 
edition of "The American Protectionist's 
Manual;" also the order blanks and circulars 
making up an agent's outfit. 

Understand that these are not by any means 
the only books on which we can offer in- 
ducements to agents. We suggest that all 
who apply for agencies mention the class of 
book for which they think they could find 
most demand. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
publishers and booksellers, 

175 Dearborn street. Chicago. 



Free Traders 

Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists' Manual, by Gilks B. Stebbins. who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia BulUtin as "a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious, 
and with literary attainments of high degree." 200 
pages ; cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO.. Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 



Or. Thomas's Sermons. 



We have just concluded an arrangement by which 
we shall be able to offer for sale the printed sermons 
of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago. The titles of those 
now in print are as follows: 

Present Tendencies of Religious Thought. 

The Sacred and the Secular. 

The Essential Christ. 

From the Natural to the Spiritual. 

A Natural Religion. 

Life in the Flesh. 

The Renewal of Life. 

The Larger Fellowship. 

The Continuity of Power. 

The Law of Moral Sequence. 

The Explanation and the Lesson. 

Our Social and Religious Unrest. 

The Object of Life. 

The Uses of Life. 

The Increase of Life. 

Doubt and Dogma. 

The £ volution of Religion. 

Change and Progress, to which is appended the 
Statement of Beliefs made by Doctor Thomas 
when on trial for heresy before the Rock River 
Conference of the M. £. Church. 20 cents. 

The Larger Fold. 

The Ungathered. 

The Religious Life. 

The Continuity of Life. 

The Seen and the Unseen. 

From the Known to the Unknown. 

The Permanent and the Transient. 

The Old Faith and the New. 

The Satisfying Vision. 

The Return of Dost and Spirit. 

The SU11, Small Voice. 
Any of these sermons except No. 18 will be mailed 
for 10 cents, 15 selected for one dollar. All the above, 
with the remaining sermons preached by Doctor 
Thomas from week to week to the end of June, for 
$2.00. The pages of the sermons are numbered con- 
secutively, and the series when complete will make a 
handsome volume for binding. 

CHARLES H. KKRR & CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 
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•• Theiam, or the Knowability of God.** 
By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price CO cents. 
Sold by the author. 

"The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with- a force of conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his opponents to meet. A lucid 

statement — an able pamphlet likely to make him 

well known not only here out elsewhere."— at. Louti 
Republican. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded In 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among Its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and Its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons In sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person In- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and In- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are Invited to send items of news an*, 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yeaTly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a preminm . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
In leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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A BIG 10c WORTH 

To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers, we will send It ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. This Is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, and one you should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL 
is a mammoth magazine containing short and con- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHORS. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth double the 
price we ask you for a year's subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price 01 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once aayou will never have such 
an offer again. Address, 

THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 



(Weekly.) 
$3.50 Per Year. 

WASHINGTON SCIENTIFIC NEWS, ELECTRICAL 

SCIENCE, HEALTH MATTERS, MENTAL 8CI- 
ENCE,EXPLORATlON AND TRAVEL,ETC. 

" We know of no Weekly scientific journal in Eng- 
lish, at home or abroad, which so fully meeto the gen- 
>eral needs of that large class in a civilized country 
which touch science at so many points without mas- 
terlng it at any. "—Philadelphia Press- ... 

44 It is a scientific journal conducted with enterprise 
and genuine ability/'— New York Tribute. 

"Among the most entertaining periodical scientific 
publications is the weekly paper called Science. — 
Julian Hawthorne, in the New York World. 

44 It is a much-needed periodical, admirably edited 
and conducted, and steadily growing In interest and 
usefulness."— Christian Union. 

THE SWISS CROSS 

A Monthly Magazine of Popular Science, Containing 

the Reports of the Agassiz Association. 

$1.50 PER YEAR. 

44 We can not expect even so well conducted a maga- 
zine as this, which appeals to extremes of youth, to 
attain the popularity of the children's magazines, ad- 
dicted to stories mostly. As they get too much fiction 
in our opinion, we should like to see The Swiss Cross 
act as a corrective where It may."— .V. Y. Evening Post. 

"A monthlypublication of more than ordinary value 
is The Swiss Cross."— Springfield Republican. 

4l An exceedingly handsome and entertaining Illus- 
trated magazine. "—Boston Transcript. 

44 Something to fill the lack of which most conscien- 
tious parents and teachers charged with the care of 
aivancing boys and girls have been only too painfully 
aware."— Philadelphia Press. 

44 We know of no periodical existing which has so 
clearly and plainly taken the one high position of edu- 
cator in this a*e of science as The Swiss Cross. — 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

NJO: C. HODGES, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 



OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 

BY E. P. POWELL. 

This work is a study of evolution with special refer- 
ence to its moral and religious bearing. 44 It is impos- 
sible to cive even in outline a sketch of the long and 
accumulative argument by which the moral beauty and 
religious satisfaction of the evolutionary aspect of na- 
ture is unfolded in Mr. Powell's mind.' r 

Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1 75. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of price by Charles H. Kerr & Co Publishers 
and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons In Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OP CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



MEMORY 

-MAKES- ^ 

SUCCESS 

Wholly unlike artificial «y«tem«. 

4nre«fmlndwsnderlng. 
Any book learned In one rending-. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, laree classes of Columbia Law 
students, at Yale; Wellesley, Ob-rlln, Lnlverslty of 
Penn.7 Michigan University, ChauUuqum etc.. etc. 
Endorsed by Richard Proctor, the Sclent st,Hons. 
W W Abtor,Jcdah P. Benjamin, Judge Gibson, Dr. 
Brown?™H. Cook. Principal rf \. State Normal 
CoUege. etc. The system is perfectly taught by cor- 
respondence. Prospectus p«»st free from • 

PROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the National Bureau op Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endlcott Marean. 
10 cents. _ _ . 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend op Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 26 cents. 

No. 5. Progress prom Poverty: Review in 
Criticism op Henry George. By Giles B. 8tebbins. 
25 cents. n _ 

No. 0. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. _ m _ . 

No. 7. The Masque op the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Seals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Qreat Novels: Suggestions por 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. ,, n 

No. 10. The 8tudy op Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History op Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale op 
Two Cities. By Emma Endlcott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 13. The Importance op the Intellectual 
Lipe. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History op Art. «tudies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
DOrer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. ltt. Studies op Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 

Any of these pamplete mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 

Eamphlets, except number 2, will be sent pree to any 
rNrrr subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Publishers, 

176 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



WANTED— Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 
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MANY subscriptions to Unity expired 
March 1 . Subscribers are requested 
to examine the date opposite the name 
on each address label, and if it is March 
1, '88, or anything earlier, to send their 
renewals at once. The subscription 
price is $1.50, but if a new subscription 
for a year is sent with a renewal, the 
price for the two is $2.40. Remit by 
draft, or postal or express order. Postal 
notes are inconvenient, and are no safer 
than currency. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

Publishers of Unity, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
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EDITORIAL. 

" Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky : 
The dew shall iveep thy fall to-night; 
For thou must die. 

" Sweet Rose, whose hue angry and brave. 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

" Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

" Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lively 



We do not commend the bigot, and yet we have a sterling 
admiration for the people who never know when they are 
beaten. This determination towards mental blindness is 
now, as it has always been, the constant quality of the 
world's heroes. * 

As one reader laid down the Christian Register of March 
15, after an hour's silent devotion to its pages, a neighbor 
heard a sigh of relief: " Well, I am glad that only one 
paper as solidly good and as interesting as that comes into 
this house each week!" 

If the sensible political constituency of the true repre- 
sentative trust without dictation to his wisdom and sagacity 
in great crises, how much more necessary is it that the 
religious teacher should deliver the largest and best truth 
he knows regardless of authorization. 

Bt mistake it was stated, in our last week's report of the 
Directors' Meeting of the Western Women's Unitarian Con- 
ference, that a delegate membership entitled to three repre- 
sentatives, whereas it entitles to but two delegates to the 
annual conference session. Also, in the paragraph concern- 
ing Mr. Mead's passage at arms with Mr. Cook, in the same 
number, we were made to misrepresent the latter, stating 
that he noted a change of front in the Concord School from 
an almost "pantheistic point to unflinchingly atheistic," 
instead of theistic ; also, several lines below, the pantheistic 
movement should have read the pantheistic moment. 

The condition of the Crofters, if as bad as currently re- 
ported, is indeed pitiable. The Island of Lewis, as described 
in Black's " Princess of Thule," though ruggedly pictur- 
esque, casts a pleasant spell over the fancy. But if, as a Par- 
liamentary paper states, the potato crop there be consumed, 
and the cattle and^ sheep must be killed for food, though 
the twenty-eight thousand inhabitants be willing but unable 
to work, how hopeless is the outlook! One by one have 
their props fallen from under them — first in the failure of 
the kelp and herring fishery, and now in various other 
ways. If, as they assert-, the prime difficulty is traceable to 
vast deer parks and sheep walks, and the consequent over- 
crowding of population in inhabited districts, how great a 



sin rests upon the better classes. This is the Ireland prob- 
lem repeated on a small scale and in its earlier stages, but 
a speedy and earnest attention by the proper authorities 
may solve the difficulty. 

That most interesting little incident at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in connection with the "Bowdoin Prizes," will, un- 
doubtedly, take on added importance just at this time. The 
fact that a young lady of the Harvard Annex unconsciously 
won a $100 prize, the highest offered for English disserta- 
tions, will not escape the eagle eye of the Women's Council, 
nor the accompanying fact that the successful candidate 
lost it through being a woman. Harvard's anomalous 
position appears, indeed, with startling clearness. 

Upon receiving the announcement that his portrait had 
been hung up in the Cambridge coffee-house, Whittier 
wrote from Oak Knoll in the following half- humorous vein: 
" In the discipline of the society of friends we are cautioned 
against ' frequenting taverns and places of public resort,' 
but I am quite willing to overlook by proxy your Cambridge 
coffee-house; whose amusements and refreshments are justi- 
fied and seasoned by the practical righteousness of temper- 
ance. I prefer it to St Pierre's ' Coffee-House of Surat,' 
where warring theologians held their symposium, and dis- 
cussed like Milton's fallen angels on foreknowledge, will 
and fate, with no possible benefit to themselves or others." 
Such symposiums are fortunately rarer than in ancient 
days. 

The International Council of Women which opened so 
auspiciously at Washington, D. C, on Sunday last with ap- 
propriate services by women ministers, seems filled with a 
genuinely earnest spirit Miss Willard's contrast of the public 
opinion of to-day with that of a few years since was sugges- 
tive. " I remember," she said, "some years ago when I was go-* 
ing to speak on temperance I was with Miss Anthony, and 
she — dear, good woman — said, ' Frances, I think you had 
better go on without me. I represent such unpopular views 
that it will hurt you if we are seen together.' Now here 
I am to-night — presented to this great audience by Miss 
Anthony herself." So the faithful pioneer is sometimes 
richly rewarded, though Miss Anthony modestly disclaims 
this honorable title from her dignified outlook of fifty-eight 
years, humorously declaring "lam too young; I am a con- 
vert" Though each session of the Council has doubtless 
been interesting, those of Tuesday on Philanthropies were 
especially so to the general public as well as to Unitarians. 
Mrs. Isabelle C. Barrows, of Boston, delegate of the Wom- 
an's Unitarian Association, presented the first paper of the 
morning on " The Work of Unitarian Women," giving a brief 
review of Unitarian Church work, beginning with the fair 
as a means of getting money and showing what Unitarian 
women had done in the pulpit, particularly in the west, 
where they had made their labors strongly felt Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, of Boston, president of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Miss Clara Barton, 
representing the Red Cross Society, and Miss Frances 
Willard speaking on " Women and Temperance," all de- 
livered able and interesting addresses, which will doubtless 
give a strong impulse to renewed work everywhere in these 
lines of effort. 

The letter which on his recent birthday Whittier received 
from the colored citizens of Washington, D. C, was to him 
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grandly suggestive of other years; and what a satisfaction 
his cordial; response must have been to those simple, admir- 
ing hearts m* Washington! Thrillingly that voice, " once 
dumb in slavery," now came to the poet " as the voice of mill- 
ions of my fellow-countrymen." May the day arrive speedily 
when all those colored citizens of the south, so now but in 
name, may become so in fact. Universal education should 
hasten that day, and it were well to begin at once blotting 
out the color line with the nobler demarcation of morality 
and culture. Let the good schools multiply. 

That was a suggestive and beautiful thought of Frederika 
B emer's^ expressed when she saw sand grains on a glass 
plate arranging themselves in symmetrical figures upon the 
sounding of a musical note. She said: " A human hand 
made the stroke that produced the note. But when the 
stroke is made by the hand of the Almighty, will not the 
note then produced bring into exquisitely harmonious form 
those sand grains which are human beings, communities, 
nations? It will arrange the world in beauty, and there 
shall be no discord, no lamentation any more." She might 
have added that in all the great epochal events in the 
world's history such a divine note has been struck. This is 
a good working principle of truth for the downcast reformer. 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, minister of the Unity congre- 
gations in Newark and New York, and fellow -worker with 
Henry George and Doctor McGlynn, has a novel way of 
conducting his services and his church finances. In place 
of Bible and hymn-books the people are provided with a 
neat four- page leaflet printed for the day. On the first 
page appear the familiar mottoes, " Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion," and " Unity Congregation con- 
ditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes 
all who wish to help establish Truth and Righteousness and 
Love in the world." Inside are printed the hymns, the 
Scripture for the day, and a short prayer. For the Script- 
ure and the prayer, as well as the hymns, he freely goes to 
any "flower- field of the soul;" for instance (on March 11), 
joining with our Bibles, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might," etc., and the " We must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day," he prints this 
from Omar Khayam, the Persian poet of the eleventh cent- 
ury: "Think not that I fear the world, nor my departure 
from it Death being a fact, I have no fear of it. That 
which I alone fear is not having lived Well enough. What 
does it matter whether we live in the world a hundred years 
or but one day ? Let us take care that the bowl of our 
form hold the heart's good wine before we become mere 
clay again for the potter to mould into other shapes. To 
buy this wine sell thy Koran." These various quotations, 
rhyming to one thought, were preface to his sermon on the 
question: "Is This Life Worth Living?" The last page 
of the leaflet holds the financial statement for the week, — 
the expenditures (rent, music, printing, janitor, minister's 
salary of $25.00, etc.) being itemized, and the receipts be- 
ing analyzed. Did you ever see a church collection dissected f 
On March 4, $38.50 were contributed in envelopes; $34.59 
in the boxes, assorted thus: Bills and silver dollars, $19.00; 
half dollars, $(3.00; quarters, $19.75; dimes, $16.00; nickels, 
$10.40; three, two, and one-cent pieces, $1.94. 

EASTER THOUGHTS. 

I. SPRING-TIDE. 
Once we went out into a wild bluster of spring winds. 
The sense of exhilaration was glorious. We exulted in "the 
uproar of their joy." A great sense of life arose when we 
saw the mighty trees rocking and tossing their branches 
against the hurrying clouds. The noise of the wind in the 
trees, like the roar of waves on a shore, spoke of a boundless 
power reveling in the mighty music. Yet not all that 
prodigious motion was equal in might to the stir of sap in 
the millions of cells that filled the spring weather with 



divine life, and covered the earth with green foliage. Nay, 
all the mechanics of the wind's frolic were only as a baby's 
hand for weakness compared to the mass-motions which 
trundle the planets or the molecular forces which shape a 
crystal. In the still stars and in the silent masonry which 
lays the courses of a gem, it is the same as to life that it is 
in the roaring blast and in the waves that toss their white 
manes into the wind, and chase each other over the ocean 
plain like a herd of wild horses. Life runs by our side in 
all things visible, audible, or perceivable by any sense, and 
resides in us, and is love, joy, will, intelligence and thought. 

Now is " the grand recoil of life resurgent from the soil." 
The winter-sleep is past, the earth awakes and sings, the 
clouds hold carnival with the breezes, the birds return, the 
soil breaks into blossoms and verdure, the brooks are un- 
bound and filled with merry waters, and all their banks are 
jubilant with colors, the sun adds a warmer ray to his 
abundant smile, the buds of trees and bushes feast the eye 
with promise, and all is filled with life, life, life on every hand. 
Above, below, about us, in us, life ranges like the light-bear- 
ing ether, which nothing can bind, nothing keep out. We 
are life; we live. Life rejoices in life. 'Tib " deep calling 
unto deep." 

This being the prevalence of life, everything is an incident 
of life, a fact of life, a vital act And death is such an in- 
cident of life, a part and act thereof ! It comes stealing on 
the thought in its true semblance when the reason is 
most full of life. When we live most deeply and nobly we 
see all things in their true relations, and behold death 
also as it is, an act in life, a motion, a succession from one 
sense to another, or to many senses, like the opening and 
closing of an eyelid, or like the physical changes and the 
skin-glow of exercise. 

This fact concerning death, that it is a mere act of life, 
and, indeed, no more a mystery than all living acts, is indi- 
cated by many things. Indeed, the paths to the thought of the 
immortal life are past numbering, 'tis impossible to count 
the intimations. We speak not of arguments, because one 
argues not what stands before the eye, or smites the ear, or 
fills the soul with acknowledged ecstasy. But the intima- 
tions that fall on us by the way, the rain of thoughts of life 
and of immortal being shed on us out of the mystery that en- 
folds us, can not be computed for the multitude of the drops 
thereof. And no day goes by without such showers, where- 
by the soul is softened and fertilized like to the earth in 
those favored climates where, in the season of the rain, every 
day receives some rain, and the soil is covered with large 
delicious fruits and with wonderful flowers, and the insects 
that drink this nectar. 'Tis needful only that we should 
live well enough, nobly enough, and life forthwith reports 
itself to us as land to kind, and kindred to kindred, on every 
side. 

II. THE EARTH AND MAN. 

The psalmist says (Psalm xxiv) : " The earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein." Here are placed together the two objects of 
human study, both belonging to God, nature and human 
nature. 

As we have beheld nature as a whole, we have been struck 
with its fullness in splendid landscapes. There are the 
ancient hills, magnificent, precipitous rock, like a massive 
forehead crowned with dark, tangled woods. Over these 
hang banks of cloud, dazzling white, but casting rich and 
ever- changing shadows upon the hillsides. With the clouds 
the winds sport, drifting them to and fro, catching them in 
many currents at once, by them clothing the dawn in russet 
mantle or in purple and gold, escorting the sinking sun. 
Condensing about the hills, the clouds come down in rains, 
violent or gentle. These anon fill the springs of brooks, 
which, encouraged and joyous, murmur along their beds or 
leap a wild and roaring fall. This fall is in a ravine, the 
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ancient abode of night, dark and deep. A swift river 
sweeps past, receiving the brook from the jaws of the glen. 
Beyond lie garden slopes. Towns and villages remote add 
human presence to the magnificence of the earth. These 
things our eyes see from hill-top to seaboard. How still it 
is! The winds, no matter how fierce, the impetuous brook, 
the chasing clouds, violent rain, disturb not at all the peace 
of the face of nature. Majesty, motive, love, all unimagin- 
able, sit on the stillness as on a throna 

We care not, in the environs of our little being, by what 
paths of sense the life of God comes unto us. By whatever 
way it is, when the flood of sensation breaks on some shore 
in us, it is thought and spiritual experience. When we 
gaze out on a landscape what see we but the life of God, 
as really as in quickening breath and flush of. cheek and 
flash of eye we behold each other's life! The mystery that 
divides us from one another, spanning that abyss by sense 
and communication, is as deep as the mystery of our divis- 
ion from God. Nay, we suspect it is the same mystery, 
and the mystery of God; for how can any sign or sense 
pass from one to another save through Him ? 

We stood once on a high point looking out on a grand 
river. We were on one side of a wild plain which, after a 
long and deep course, ended here its opposite side in a bold 
wooded bluff, leaving the side on which we stood a preci- 
pice to a narrow, fertile plain. Overlooking the trees of 
the hillside and the plain, we held in view a very beautiful 
prospect of the river. The declining sun behind us covered 
all things with its waning light; the water was purple and 
blue, with patches of white and green where it reflected the 
clouds and the foliage. The sails on its bosom were 
dazzling in the full rays of the low-lying sun. Beyond the 
river rose a chain of high hills, scooped into strange curves 
and basins, and furrowed by winter streams, lie lower 
slopes were diversified with green and yellow fields, leading 
to solitary red farm-houses. A white village was gathered 
on the water's edge. As we gazed on the scene we thought 
how the great forces underlying all this steady and solid 
frame, and playing in the motions around us, bore up the 
powers of man, which also were before us in the passing 
sails, the fields, the village and the little vessels moored 
about it A breeze sweeps through the trees on the sail which 
man has spread to it. On glides the boat, and the water 
acts on the rudder to turn the boat at the will of man, and 
with the same wind the vessels move in opposite ways. 
Below me, through the glen tumbles the impetuous brook, 
vocal in its pleasure along its rocky course, but still more 
vocal in the saw mill or the grist mill which it turns for 
man. The subtle force of gravity holds the house, the 
vessel, and the whole landscape in upright safety, and car- 
ries the river, with its freight of commerce, to the sea. The 
hills are clothed with woods far up the sides, so that the 
farmer tills his fields secure from torrents or landslides. 
On meadow lands and jutting points, the crowded foliage 
stores up the moisture condensed upon the hilltops that the 
plowed land may be soft and warm to the sprouting seed. 
Thus the work of man rests on the great surrounding force 
of tfie physical creation, which never is weary, never disap- 
points him, but at once sustains, guides and obeys him. 

Doth God do less for the soul ? Is He less sufficient for 
it? Let us say not less, but more. 



UK DEFINITION BY THE HIGHEST FORM. 
If life be called a property of protoplasm, on the con- 
trary possibly protoplasm is a property of life. It is the 
/question whether we may sink all life in its lowest mani- 
festation, in that phenomenon wLich involves the least of 
it, saying thereupon: "Here is the cause of life; here it 
comes into being; this is all it is; it is a property of this 
drop of jelly;" or whether we shall raise that lowest mani- 
festation according to the indication of the highest, and 
whether we must not interpret from the whole and perfect 



structure. The habit of tracing the evolution of the higher 
from the lower fcrm has led to the beginning at this end 
also for the definition of all products, by which the highest 
and most complex are sunk in- the lowest and most simple ' 
forms possessing any important trait in common with the 
superior organism. But this is a vicious process, which not 
only adds nothing to our knowledge of the whole meaning 
and complete relation of a high and noble form of life, but 
tends to treat its most distinctive and glorious c tpacities as 
its accidentals, and to view what it shares with the most 
inferior type of its order as all that is essential to it. But 
it must be insisted that, however the forms of life have 
developed from lower forms by slow degrees and through 
enormous lengths of time, when we wish to define the 
noble results of the process or to express in some fit. way 
(as nearly adequate as may be) the glory and significance 
of the whole, we must count the powers comprising the full . 
capacity of the most splendid forms. We must not view 
the highest as being only variations of the lowest, their 
significance being in the " inferior limit," but we must 
treat the lowest as being prophetic of the highest, the 
meaning of the inferior being disclosed only in the most 
sublime forms appearing in the series. In fact, the order 
of time and of production is Of one sort; but the order of 
thought is of another, and even the direct reverse. In 
time and production, nature has slowly toiled along from 
feeble and simple forms to the marvelous complexity and 
strength of the human form and brain. * But in thought 
this existed first, was all the time in nature as the ideal or 
aim, was involved in the very structure of the manifold 
mechanism, and could never have appeared at any point if 
it had not existed forever in the Mysterious Source from 
which all the struggle of life proceeds, to. which re igion 
"binds us back." 

Here, then, stands the transcendent fact of life, itself the 
issue of all the million years of the earth's gestation, and 
rising into forms so glorious that any one of the prodigious 
number of them would justify all the forerunning ages of 
labor. As the lowest forms are resolved into the signifi- 
cance of the highest, so the stupendous fact of life em- 
braces all the signs and facts which led up to it. In it all 
the earth is sunk. It traverses the whole area of experi- 
ence, from the irritability which contracts the jelly of a 
medusa to the fibers which bear the load of love or thought 
in a human brain. But it is the thought and love which 
define life, not the irritability of the jelly-fish, or the cir- 
culation in the protoplasm of a plant. 



IV. IMMORTALITY IN MORTALITY 

In the lofty and " sonorous nocturne," chanted by Walt 
Whitman at the death of Lincoln, a wonderful face of life 
looks out from the imperial drapery, in such lines as these: 

44 Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 
Through day and night with th« great cloud darkening the land, 
With the pomp of the inloop »d flags with the cities draped In black, 
With the show of the states themselves, as of craped-veiled women 

standing, 
With processions long and winding, and the flambeaus of the night 
With the countless torches lit — with the silent sea of faces and the 

unbared heads, 
With the awaiting depot, the arriving coffin and the somber faces, 
With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong 

and solemn : 
With all the mournful voices of the dirges poured around the coffin, 
The dim lit churches and the shuddering organs — where amid these 

you journey, 
With the tolling, tolling bell's perpetual clang; / 

Here, coffin that slowlv passes, 
I give you my sprig of lilac." 

We might stand, very likely, and see all that " sea of 
faces," hear the murmur of the voices breaking like waves 
on the shore, and look on all the solemnity, tlrnking only of 
the mortality going past us, unconscious of the mighty scene 
as a display of life. But the poet recites it, and it glows 
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with life. How is this ? Why and whence the marvelous 
power to show us more than we saw, and make the scene 
% live to us more than when the pageant was before us? 
Take the singing of these verses and the great, good man 
for whom they were sang, and mortality runs away to hide 
in the embers of extinguished terrors. 



V. IMMORTALITY AND CHARACTER. 

The majesty of life, the display of power, and grandeur, 
the sublime and inspiring sights, — these are in mountains, 
in great rivers, in oceans, in gigantic trees and primeval 
forests, in Niagara, in the Amazon, in the Alps; but, greatest 
and most sublime of all, in the human will and the prodigious 
selfrassertion of mind. It is this on which we wish to lay 
emphasis, as relating us to the vital currents that course 
around the earth, as plunging us in life till the waves roll 
above our heads. The sense of power and will in a great 
character, probably in all characters at great moments, is so 
grand, and its appearance a sight so majestic that it is a look 
direct into life, — into the depth of personality, as immeasur- 
able in what it may enjoy, and in the opportunity before it as 
in the innumerable aeons which have brought it to the knowl- 
edge of itself. When we see such a character, or when we 
put it on for a little space, or fill ourselves with it, we are, 
like Michael Angelo, who " said that when he read the Uliad 
he looked at himself to see if he were not twenty feet in 
height;" we discover immortality; we are in presence of 
something superior to the mutations of any other thing; 
" personal continuance" appears inevitable, and death 
sweeps by like a bubble on nature's tide, bursting into the 
sky. This was the thought concealed in the rough reply of 
Frederick the Great "to a member of the academy who 
warited to read him a long argument for the immortality of 
the soul: * How so? You want to be immortal. But what 
have you done to deserve it ?' " To deserve immortality is 
to lay hold of that which is essentially immortal; then, 
speedily the immortality thereof is mingled with our con- 
sciousness. A thoughtful writer was impressed in like 
manner by the superb sights of our Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, and said, " Death came several times into 
the grounds: it seized several of our foreign guests. But 
the shadow did not fall heavily. When should one believe 
in immortality if not here? When should one encounter 
as many unsatisfied desires, unanswered questions and un- 
finished tasks? I always came out of the grounds in an 
ample glow of faith and hope." " Did you never feel," 
says Higginson, " when fully resolved and concentrated on 
something, — did you never feel for the time being such a 
consciousness of an individual force that it seemed as if you 
must survive beyond this earthly existence; and that you 
were fitted and furnished for something more than three 
score years and ten ? It does not seem to me that a vast 
amount of strength is required to create this impression. 
Joseph Glanvil, the old mystic, said: 'Who knoweth the 
mystery of the will, and its vigor ? Man yieldeth not to the 
angels nor to death utterly, save through the weakness of 
his feeble will! ' . . . I say, with reverence, that God has 
put into some men's souls a sense of personal individuality 
so strong that they have no intention of dying. There is 
no argument that convinces us like the contemplation of a 
nature so strong. That Luther's or Theodore Parker's per- 
sonal existence should have ceased! It is an absurdity!" 



VI. JOHN WEISS AND IMMORTALITY. 

John Weiss was wonderful as a translator of common 
life into religion. He had a great, positive faith, which went 
with him everywhere. Says one who stood near to him 
(Dr. Bartol): "Swift and shining as were his mental evolu- 
tions, the pivotand center never moved." The future life, 
or, as he liked to called it, " personal continuance," was one 
of his greatest themes, and to hear him speak of it was to 



see it and to share in it. In a letter which we had from him 
near the beginning of a new year, he said, "If I can 
emerge by and by into clear air and genial weather, a 
summer of it will restore my poor physique. It is quite 
another matter to surmise when I can return to my old 
habits of work. The drawers must be almost moldering 
which contain my completed and projected manuscripts, 
where some of them have been seasoning for twenty years. 
I would like to throw those leaves into the air in time to let 
my friends see them flutter and settle back on the place 
when they will look in vain for myself." This ecstasy 
of spirit in his work, and his abiding sense of the provi- 
dence which included him and all persons and made 
every one very important, was a very distinctive trait in 
him, and a trait of immortal life. It recalls the saying of 
Goethe, " To me the eternal existence of my soul is proved 
from my idea of activity. If I work incessantly till my 
death, nature is bound to give me another form of exist- 
ence when the present can no longer sustain my spirit." 



CONTRIBUTED. 



THE JOURNEY. 

" If heaven were only near," she sighed, 

" Near and not strange, for I am worn and old — 
Four-score and never journeyed — these blue hills enfold 

My little world; beyond is all untried. 

" Far and so strange, — all mysteries made clear — 
How can I bear it, — I, who never learned 
Deep things of earth, and all too seldom yearned 

For heavenly light upon my pathway here. 

"Be not too swift among the choiring stars, 
Dear Spirit Gently lead, as thou art strong. 
'Tis my first journey, and the way seems long 

To my weak soul just freed from earthly bars." 

Benjamin Asburt Goodridgb. 



THE FAUNA AND FLORA IN AND ABOUT JERUSALEM. 

[The following extract from a letter received by a friend in this 
city from a correspondent in the city of the Great King will show 
where Jesus found many of His similes and illustrations. He was a 
man whose outer eyes fed his inner sight. He was full of illustra- 
tions caught by the wayside. • One might almost think that He 
could tell the names of the birds of the air by their notes. The 
lilies, the wheat, the tares, the soil and rocks, the sower and seeds, 
the tree?, gave Him images for His lessons. Palestine is described 
by tradition as a very beautiful country at that time. A certain 
squalor and ugliness have come over it, which attend Mohamme- 
danism everywhere; but Jerusalem is growing fast, and the words 
below from the letter above mentioned, dated November 9, 1887, 
show that it is still environed with beautiful and varied forms of 
life.] 

There are no flowers in the fields until after the rains be- 
gin. It is about time for them to commence now. We gen- 
erally find some early flowers about the middle or last of 
December, and from thence on they increase for some three 
months, until many of the fields and hillsides have the ap- 
pearance of carefully cultivated parterres. Never did I see 
such wild flowers as those in this land, and never, even on 
the prairies, did I ever see flowers in such abundance. 
Among the wild flowers which grow here in perfection are 
the scarlet and white anemone, the crocus, the ranunculus, 
the pheasant's eye or blood drop, the cyclamen, the fleur- 
de-lis, many varieties of orchis, the honeysuckle, the wild 
flax, white and other lilies, the oleander, the wild pea of 
various colors, the gladiola, the beautiful lace flower, the 
buttercup, the daisy, the hollyhock, etc. In gardens the 
pink, the rose, the geranium, the stock wall flowers, the jas- 
mine, the passion flower, the mignonette, the marigold, the 
marguerite, the wisteria, the sunflower, many most beautiful 
varieties of coxcomb, the verbena, etc., grow with a luxuri- 
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ance and in a degree of perfection never seen in the north- 
ern part of the United States. Either from the garden or 
the fields we have bouquets in abundance the whole year 
round And even the flowers are not more beautiful than 
the wild grasses. We have in our salon some beautiful deco- 
rations made of grasses, in some single ones there being not 
less than twenty- five varieties, most of them gathered in 
the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, the rest from near 
Jaffa and the valley of the Jordan. 

I can give you in words no just idea of the beauty of this 
land after the flowers have bloomed and the planted crops 
are up. There are the plains of Sharon and Esdraelon 
covered like the "military tract" in Illinois with different 
grains — the hill country of Judea, many portions of it com- 
ing to be filled again with vineyards and olive and fig or- 
chards — and the wonderful valley of the Jordan, where, 
within six hours on horseback from Jerusalem, you have the 
climate and productions of an equatorial land. There are 
increasing herds of cattle and many flocks of sheep and 
goats. East of the Jordan, in that unequaled table-land re- 
gion of Gilead (now known as the Bilka), herds of camels, 
numbering from a hundred or two up to several thousands, 
are pastured. Near Jaffa last spring I saw a herd of more 
than fifty South African buffalo, which had increased rap- 
idly from a few imported pairs — a hardy and useful breed 
of cattle. Donkeys are everywhere, marvels of patience, 
strength, endurance. It i3 simply astonishing. — the burdens 
these little animals bear and the work they perform. The 
native horses of this Arabian land are famous for spirit and 
docility alike, and for all the qualities fitting them for the 
saddle. 

As to wild animals, there are hyenas, wild hogs along the 
Jordan, foxes and jackals and gazelles — very rarely a lion 
of the red Asiatic species — eagles, vultures, some of them 
approaching condors in size, huge ravens, many partridges 
and quails, larks, turtle doves, pigeons and sparrows. 



" IN MY DREAMS." 

FROM A LETTER. 

Shall I add my intimations as to the angel language to 
your list in Unity? My angel-mother sometimes comes to 
see me in my dreams. She does not speak— there is no 
need of words between us; she comes, and with her loving 
influence sways every breath and atom of me into a tender, 
holy serenity, and leaves a peace with me that sometimes is 
not quite dispelled for days. While she is with me we each 
know and respond to the other's thought with as little con- 
scious effort as we inhale the same fragrance from a flower. 
Is it the language of the flowers? "Speaks all languages 
the rose." Is there a hint here toward the interpretation 
of the Pentecost miracle ? 

I notice, too, in these dream visits, and take hope from 
the fact, that I feel no such sense of country awkwardness, 
contrasting with her sweet graciousness, as pains me in 
meeting even the most tender earthly friends that I have 
not always known. Is it because of the sureness of her 
love, of the perfectness of the communication ? I suppose 
poets, who easily find the right word, can not fully under- 
stand the exquisite delight which one born so nearly dumb 
as I, would find in such perfect expression and recognition. 
Yet there come dumb hours to all, I suppose, — Emerson 
says so. 

I am tempted by this joyful season to tell you another 
dream, at the risk of sending you to join the men of 
science, in calling all my dreams absurdities. What mat- 
ter, since the lessons they teach me are true? I dreamed 
one night, several years ago, of finding myself in a room 
adjoining Pilate's judgment hall, sitting at Jesus' feet, 
leaning my head against his knee, weeping with sympathy, 
while we waited for the verdict in that trial, knowing well 
what it would be. Peter and John were going back and 
forth piling logs on the fire in a great fireplace at one side 



of the room. No one spoke, but all were wrought up to 
the same intense sympathy. It was so real that I woke 
sobbing. The lesson? Is it not that it is simply love that 
makes nearness? It seemed the simplest, most natural 
thing in the world that I should be there in such close com- 
munion with Jesus. It makes one wish that Mary had been 
with him through that dreadful time. Does it throw light, 
too, on the much- quoted text about the thief on the cross? 
Did Jesus' word to him mean nothing more arbitrary as to 
salvation, than that since his love to him had been awak- 
ened, they must needs be together, wherever they were, 
through that love? Was it only another wording of the 
recognition and appreciation with which he received all 
human love, however manifested? To be sure, this is only 
one of\ a thousand ways in which the same lesson is taught, 
— in one way to one, in another way to another. 
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HENRY IV. 

OUTLINE 8TUUY FOR BIX KVBNING8. 

EVENING I. * 

Shakespeare News. 

Introductory sketch. 

The Crusades and Henry's vow. 

Reading; Act I., scene in., 22-257. 

Discussion. 

Was Falstaff Oldcastle? 

EVENING II. 

Shakespeare News. 
The Glendower insurrection. 
Reading — Ballad of Chevy Chase. 
Reading: Act I., scene n. 
Eastcheap — a study of tavern life. 

EVENING III. 

Shakespeare News. 

Reading: Act II., scene iv., 105-343. 

Character study, Henry IV. 

Reading— Mock rebuke, Act II., scene in., 344-444. 

Real rebuke, Act III., scene n. 
Comparison of scenes between Hotspur and Lady 

Percy, Brutus and Portia. 

EVENING IV. 

Shakespeare News. 
Battle of Shrewsbury. 
Reading: Act — , scene iv. 
Places mentioned in the play. 
Condition of the common people. 

EVENING v. 

Shakespeare News. 

Reading: Part 2., Act III., scene n., 75-2 i 5. 

Shallow and Silence. 

Readings: Shakespeare on Sleep, Act III., scene 1. 

Macbeth, Act II, scene n. 
Women of the Play; a contrast of high and low life. 

EVENING VI. 

Reading: Act IV., scene v. 
Jerusalem Chamber. 
Character Study, Prince Henry. 
Is Falstaff a corrupter of morals ? 

Discussion. 

Quotations. 



Every thought which piety throws into the world alters 
the world. — Emerson. 
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NOTICE TO UNITY CLUBS, EAST AND WEST. 

Since there should be a full report made at the annual 
meeting of " National Bureau of Unity Clubs," of all the 
Unity and other clubs connected with our churches, will the 
officers of such clubs please promptly send to me such re- 
ports and programmes as are available; also suggestions 
and original papers for Unity on the same ? 

A. J. Rich. 
Fall Riv ir, Ma ss., March 21 t 188S. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



THE HOME. 



EASTER. 



Outlines and Charts for Conversation and Study in Sunday-schools , 
With Aid of a Blackboard. By Kate Gannett Wells. Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society: Boston. 

Mrs. Wells believes, and no doubt she is right, that " the 
blackboard has never been sufficiently adopted as a means 
of instruction in our schools, though other denominations 
have found it of great benefit, and have shown us many of 
its uses. The blackboard is of great service in arousing 
and maintaining the attention of a class of any age. On it a 
child can see his own thinking laid out before him, so that 
his eye catches the loose places in his reasoning before his 
mind has fairly apprehended them." 

This book contains twelve lessons, worked out with Mrt. 
Wells's usual painstaking patience, fertile suggestiveness, 
and command of apparently almost unlimited information. 
And here they are, ready to hand, for any teacher who 
wishes to use them, wholly or in part. The subjects of the 
lessons are as follows: I. — "Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's Business?" II.— "The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto Leaven." IIL — " The Whole Armor 
of God." IV.— Joseph. V.— " Thou shalt not steal." 
VI.— Hearing and doing. VII.— The Ten Virgins. VIII. 
— Samuel. IX. — "Honor thy Father and thy Mother." 
X. — " Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled." XL — " To the 
Unknown God." XII. —God, the Good, 

For each lesson there is a whole large page devoted toa 
representation of the blackboard sketch, different kinds 
of type being used instead of different colored crayons, 
which are recommended for blackboard use. Following 
this representation of the blackboard chart, are three or 
four pages of very suggestive notes for conversation with 
the class. These conversation notes, indeed, represent very 
accurately the actual work of the teacher who should follow 
this method with her class. 

The book then, is a manual for such teachers as believe 
in and use manuals for Sunday-school work, that is to say, 
it could be taken and followed line by line, and word for 
word, in the presence of the blackboard and the class, and 
no detail would be lacking, no space would have to be 
filled up out of the teacher's own mind, to give a logical 
and well rounded treatment to the text or the subject in 
hand. Only this would probably be found true, at least an 
hour would be required for each* lesson with a class of or- 
dinary ability and quickness, to get the amount of material 
that is here laid out befora them on the board, and even 
partially consider it. 

Every book must have the faults of its merits, and the 
most conspicuous fault of this manual is its fullness. For 
the teachers who do not use, nor believe in, manuals, but 
believe in work of a more personal character, work that 
arises more naturally out of the relations of the teacher to 
the individual children before her, this book will be a per- 
fect mine of helpful suggestions, material and information, 
that may be used on many occasions. 

But best of all everywhere is its insistence upon the black- 
board method, and if it induces a larger number of our 
Unitarian Sunday-school teachers to set up blackboards and 
put the crayons into the hands of the children, and set 
them to writing something, though but three sentences 
or three words, upon the board each Sunday, it will have 
done a good work 



To many of us Easter comes oftener than once a year. 
This one beautiful Easter-day all of us may celebrate to- 
gether. It belongs to us all. It is the ideal Easter. It 
comes in the season when all nature is about to spring up 
into new life around us and we rejoice in the hope it brings. 
We have, with it all, the beautiful thought that when Jesus' 
spirit arose out of his body there was new life for all; that 
alter death comes new life, — after every death comes new 
life, and that it never ceases to be so. We sing our Easter 
carols with a sweet and solemn joy that blends the pain of 
death with the gladness of new life and bathes the spirit in 
reverence. This is our ideal Easter, that belongs to us all 
as one. 

But scattered throughout the year come the real Easters; 
the seasons that bring to us the actual, internal, death and 
life struggles of to-day; that make us reach out and find 
new hope; that awaken our spirits to seek more light; 
that bring death to our old, inner self, and give birth to a 
new and better self. These are our own individual Easters, 
until they bloom through us, for all, as every new growth 
which comes after struggle and hope must do. Death and 
new life are not alone the passage of the spirit to another 
world, leaving the body here. % These real Elasters of our 
own, when the better self within us has struggled to rise out 
of the temptations that surround us; has broken away from 
the old self which was getting too fast hold upon us, and 
reaching out and away, springs up into something higher, 
are passages of the spirit to a purer atmosphere, — but pas- 
sages in which we carry our body with us. That is always 
an Easter-time when the spirit takes on new freshness and 
bloom; when the heart life has sprung up anew. Every 
Easter of our own is like the open window in the spring. 
It lets in heaven's light and air to our own 6puls and to 
others'. It makes spiritual life, not only for us, but for 
all, and the spirit is the life of the body. " God is a spirit," 
and no one of us ever lives or reaches out into new growth 
unless God " takes a part of himself" to make us, as the 
little boy says, with his childlike wisdom, in the verses on 
this page. It is a real story, by the way, and he is a real 
boy, into whose heart came quickly the truest of all 
answers. 

Of these individual Easters, scattered all through the life 
of to day here around us, our one beautiful, ideal Easter is 
an emblem; — as it has so long been, and always is, an em- 
blem of the life and death of Jesus Christ, whose great love 
made him struggle, hope, and gain such a victory over self- 
ishness and worldly living, that his influence has shed light 
and new life over all these eighteen centuries since that 
time. 

yie are glad that the story and the verses we give in this 
number are true ones out of real life, for everything at 
Easter-time should ring with the truth which makes life. 
And when it comes time for us to leave this world, may we 
so have lived, may we fo have poured out our spirit in 
thankful good cheer while doing our daily duties, that the 
last words spoken over us shall be as sincere as were those 
said over " Lady Wren," that came from the heart of the 
little child. May the influence we leave behind ub be as 
helpful, in proportion to our possibilities, toward the making 
of reverent and faithful lives, as that of the little bird. 

E. T. L. 



LITTLE LAURENCE'S THEOLOGY. 

The book of riddles is open to-night, — 
Two children are conning the questions o'er; 
The older one knows, the other must guess; 
Bat what does he know of ancient lore? 
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"Now answer the question: ' For what was Eve made?'" 
His eight years of wisdom no answer can give; 
He knows not of " Adam's Express Company." 
But he knows that a boy was made to live/ 

The book is closed; for a deeper thought 
To the questioner comes, — a thought perplexed, — 
"But how was Eve made?" For the answer to that 
He must go to a book with a different text. 

"Ah, mamma is here; she can tell us the best!" 

" The old story runs that the world was fair, 

But Adam was sad, so Eye was made 

From his side one night, for his comfort and care/' , 

The childlike faith of the questioner 
Accepts the tale, but his mind is involved; 
" But how, to begin with, was Adam made ?" 
The answer is ready, the myst'ry solved; — • 

The younger is sure of his answer now, 
(The fewer the years the nearer the Source, 
But the impress of ages reflects it as well), 
" Why, God took a part of himself, of course!" 



Cleveland, O. 



H. R. O. 



LADY WREN. 



I was sitting in my room one bright summer morning, 
with a book in my hand reading, thinking, and enjoying the 
fragrance of the June roses that floated in at the open 
window, when my attention was arrested by a commotion 
among the children as they gathered in the porch beneath 
my window, and a patter of little feet through the hall be- 
low, with cries for mamma. But a moment before, they 
were playing contentedly under the great elm tree that 
shaded half the door-yard; what could have happened to 
disturb them so? I laid down my book, and leaned out of 
the window to learn the cause of their distress. 

" Dead," I heard them say. Somebody was dead, then" ; 
"Lady Wren" — it was Lady Wren. But who was she? I 
had not heard her name before during my short stay in the 
country; evidently the lady was a great favorite of the 
family, and dearly loved by the children. "She will never 
sing for us again," sobbed Pearl. Lady Wren was a singer, 
then, that the children loved to listen to; strange they had 
not told me of her. 

In the midst of my perplexity what to make of all this, 
mamma, for whom such an outcry had been made, appeared 
on the scene, and the tumult of little voices broke out 
louder than ever, sure of her sympathy. "Oh, mamma!" 
they cried, "see, she is dead, dear Lady Wren; Pearl found 
her lying on the porch." 

I was startled at this, and rushed down stairs to see if 
I could be of any use in this sudden calamity. When I 
reached the porch I was quite bewildered for a moment at 
the scene that met my view. The mother was sitting on a 
low stool, with the four children gathered as closely about 
her as they could get, and all in deep distress. Baby 
Pearl's great blue eyes that laugh all day, were now full of 
sympathetic shadows, and Pearl's curly head was laid 
on her mother's shoulder, while Mary stood still and 
white, her grief not overflowing in words as with the other 
children; even careless, noisy Gbrdon was subdued and 
quiet for the time. 

But where was Lady Wren ? I stepped forward to ask 
the question, when the mystery was explained. Lady Wren 
was there, lying still and cold in mamma's hands. So, then, 
Lady Wren was only a bird. What a relief! and how stupid 
of me not to hav<e thought of that before, and saved myself 
a great fright. 

" I am glad to find that Lady Wren is only a bird," I said, 
joining the little group. " I feared some sad trouble had 
come to you in the loss of a friend." 



" Yes, only a bird," the mother replied, " but a friend, a 
dearly loved and helpful friend, tiny as she is, and older 
hearts will be saddened at the loss of her happy morning 
song; just a mite of a creature, but with a great, glad 
heart that made life beautiful for all of us." I felt re- 
buked at the gentle reproof, and stooping down took the bird 
from the mother's hand, and softly stroked the downy breast 
in which the happy heart had beat, touched the little throat 
that had poured forth such glad song, and looked into the 
eyes that had lost all their brightness, the children watch- 
ing me curiously, not quite satisfied that I was worthy to 
touch her — the dear dead birdie. In the meantime Mary 
had slipped away unnoticed from the group, gone into the 
house, and returned bringing with her a pretty box, — one 
of her treasures, which, to be as much as possible like her 
older sister Grace, she called her jewelry case. The little 
trinkets which she kept in it had been laid out, leaving only 
the soft pink cotton, which Mary was smoothing down with 
her trembling fingers. 

She took the bird from my hands and laid it gently in 
the place she had prepared for it " She shall have my pretty 
box for her coffin, and we will bury her in it," she said, 
with a sigh. 

This little maiden was one of few words, but prompt in 
action. Closing the box she gave it to Pearl, and was off 
to the garden, returning with a trowel before the rest quite 
comprehended what she was going to do. When they did 
understand her purpose, they gathered around her, eagerly 
discussing where they should make the little grave. Gor- 
don wisely insisted that Mary should give him the trowel. 
" Girls can't dig, you know they can't," was the argument 
of this self sufficient young man. This matter was settled 
by Mary, who handed it to him without delay, and then 
the first question came up again: " Should they bury Lady 
Wren under the June apple tree in the garden, or under 
the big elm where they played?" Finally it was decided 
that it should be under the elm, and off they ran to dig 
the grave, Pearl staying behind in charge of the box. 

I took a chair and sat down on the porch to watch their 
further proceedings, finding this bit of real life far more 
interesting than the joys and sorrows of the imaginary per- 
sons in my book. Presently they came back, Mary still di- 
recting their movements in her quiet, energetic way. Gor- 
don brought the little express wagon and put Paul into it, 
and Harry, the little neighbor, brought his new wheelbar- 
row, in which the box where Lady Wren was lying so qui- 
etly, was placed. Then Pearl and Mary gathered their 
hands full of roses and covered it over, and when all was 
ready the procession started for the elm tree, mamma and I 
following slowly behind. 

When we reached the elm, Gordon took the little box 
from the barrow and put it into the place they had prepared 
for it, covering it with the roses. The children looked on 
quietly while he gathered up the. pieces of sod to cover the 
grave; but when he stooped down to place them on it, Mary 
interrupted him. "Stop, Gordon," she said; "we must 
pray first," and folding her little hands and bowing her 
head she repeated a prayer, born in her own gentle heart, 
solemn, sweet, and as direct and sincere as the little girl 
that uttered it , The words fell on the clear morning air: 
" We loved her, — she was a comfort to us, — she is dead. 
Amen." 

I went back to my room and took up my book again, but 
it had lost its charm — I had had my lesson for the day, 
taught by the incident of the morning and the simple prayer 
of the little girl; a lesson of the value of cheerfulness that 
could make even a little wren such a comfort, so loved and 
so regretted. No words of mine can do justice to the quaint 
little incident, especially the prayer, — so short and yet so 
full. I would I might merit just that, when it comes my 
turn to be put away with Lady Wren. 

Anna L Parker. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Rochester, N. Y— Rev. &. M. Mann, of 
this place, who has been identified with the 
Unitarian church here for eighteen years, has 
presented his resignation, stating that he does 
bo on account of failing health; and while his 
long pastorate has been one of the pleasantest, 
and the most perfect harmony has prevailed 
throughout, he feels that, under the circum- 
stances, nothing less than resignation would 
be for the best interests of the church. His 
action was met with the most profound 
and universal regret on the part of the 
congregation. His resignation was, how- 
ever, accepted with the provision that in 
case he might conclude to return after a 
few months' recuperation he should do 
so, when he would find " a warmer wel- 
come and firmer friends than anywhere 
else in the world." A formal expression of 
regret and esteem was conveyed to the 
pastor, with notification of the action taken by 
the church. Mr. Mann will probably go 
abroad, engaging for a time in literary work. 
Meanwhile no pastor will be chosen until fall, 
when Mr. Mann will know whether he is able 
to resume his position. The resignation does 
not take effect until May. 

Boston. — The Sunday afternoon 4 o'clock 
vesper or prayer meeting now largely fills 
the place of the old Sunday afternoon ser- 
mon. They are growing into favor in all 
denominations. 

— Rev. R. R. Shippen and his son attended 
this week the meeting of the Sunday-school 
Union. He brings good news of steady prog- 
ress in his Washington church and Sunday- 
school, and he says he always carries home 
from Maryland fresh love for his work and 
greater zeal to work for it. 

—The last discussion of the Monday club 
/ was upon the expectation of young men and 
women from ministers. The Unitarian club 
and Channing club lately discussed the same 
question. All persons interested, both cler- 
gymen and their parishioners, seem to be 
well agreed that simple, devout services, — 
intelligent practical work and fresh methods 
are to-day, and always, needed in church 
ministrations. Mutual confidence begets mut- 
ual aid. Frequent assemblies in church 
rooms for religious, intellectual or social ex- 
ercises cement church forces and insure in- 
ward piety and general progress. 

— The minister's manifest duty is to lead in 
all directions; but the society will flourish 



only when the families are active in general 
management and in details of the work. 
One large duty of a minister is to impress 
upon young men and women the fact of their 
capacity for much real business. Young 
persons expect of their ministers an introduc- 
tion into church responsibilities. 

Bengal, India.— Everywhere here there 
is a cry for the revival of Hinduism, and 
wherever the feeling is most enthusiastic it 
is accompanied by fierce hostility to the 
Brahmo Somaj. The reply of the leaders in 
the latter movement is: "Do not waste your 
efforts in trying to vanquish the Brahmo 
S6maj; you have no power to do so. . . . 
The divine fiat has gone forth that the 
Brahmo Somaj must succeed, that India must 
be once more free— free from the trammels 
of idolatry and caste, and the other numerous 
social and moral evils from which she has 
long suffered. ... To the blind votaries 
of caste we say, . . by chastity and tem- 
perance, prudence and self-control, build up 
a house where the Divine Spirit will love to 
dwell. ... To the women — be of good 
cheer, Indian daughters of God, the day of 
your deliverance is at hand; enter the new 
doors to improvement with delight. . . . 
To the Hindu child widows,— come on ye in- 
nocent yet injured, most helpless yet neg- 
lected members of society, God has opened a 
new door to happiness and usefulness for 
you! " Thus does the liberal sentiment grow 
apace, insisting on freedom of development 
for all, regardless of rank or condition. 

Des Moines, Iowa. — The Prisoners' Aid 
Association of Iowa, organized in this place 
November, 1883, is doing an excellent work. 
It has had the aid of state appropriations, as 
well as of the contributions of public-spirited 
citizens. Its object is to find respectable 
employment for ex-convicts, hence it became 
necessary in some way to arouse the inter- 
est of philanthropic citizens throughout the 
state, so that various auxiliary associations 
have been formed. Says Chaplain Williams, 
of Fort Madison: " From eighteen months of 
observation and of co operation with the work 
of the association, I am prepared to express a 
hearty approval, both of its methods and of 
the tact and fidelity of its field agent." This 
is an exceedingly helpful and important line 
of philanthropic activity, and a work befit- 
ting the truly religious everywhere. By 
securing work for these despised ex-convicts, 
many of them can be induced to lead not 
only clean but useful lives. 

Sioux Falls, Dak.— A correspondent of 
the Register says: 4 LWe want friends, East 
and West, who have helped us build our 
church to know that Sunday, February 26, we 
occupied it for the first time. The building 
more than fulfils our expectations in every 
way. Although the furnishings are not yet 
complete the church has a wonderfully cosy 
and homelike air." Miss Bartlett occupied 
the church both morning and evening preach- 
ing on the topics: "What do we have our 
church for?" and " The Wages of Sin." The 
dedication of the church will occur the last 
week in April, when the Minnesota confer- 
ence will meet here. 

Princeton, 111.— Rev. Henry Clay Mc- 
Dougall, of Rockland, Mass., is spending a 
month with the Sunday Circle. This indi- 
cates courage in our fellow- workers at Prince- 
ton and a purpose to enlarge the circumfer- 
ence of their circle. Mr. McDougall is warmly 
welcomed to the West by many friends. On 
Sunday evening, March 11, before a large 
audience "every seat being taken," he an- 
swered the question "Why am I a Unitarian?" 
A letter just received from a member of the 
Circle says: "We have a very large attendance 
from the Orthodox churches, and I guess all 
the liberal element." 

London, England.— On a recent Sunday 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., delivered the 



last of his series of lectures on " Centers of 
Spiritual Activity." He says a Unitarian 
speaks for himself, and not as the mouth- 
piece of any organization, and he never has 
professed a dogmatic Unitarian creed. " This 
hand," said Dr. Crosskey, " has never been 
compelled to sign itself a slave," and he re- 
gards it as the irony of fate that " a body of 
men who place less stress upon dogma than 
any other, have been christened with a dog- 
matic name! " 

Chicago.— After a varied trip via Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. 
Jones reached Cuba, where he was com- 
manded to while away the time in absolute 
rest from his usual cares. This behest he so 
literally fulfilled that his co-workers, parish- 
ioners and friends were doubly desirous of 
his speedy return. He reaches Chicago in 
time to preach the morning sermon at All 
Souls church on Easter Sunday. 

Evansville, Wis.— Rev. Joseph Waite is 
doing missionary work at this point eighteen 
miles from Janesville. He preaches on al- 
ternate Sunday afternoons. A society has 
been organized by the election of President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer; full 
congregations have been reported and much 
interest prevails. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— The Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine, pastor of Unity church, has such 
good audiences that Apollo Hall is to be sup- 
plied with more seats to accommodate many 
whom they have been unable to furnish more 
than standing room. A Sunday-school of thirty - 
five has been established and great interest Is 
manifested. 

Beatrice, Neb.— Miss Mary A. Leggett, 
who has been serving as pastor of the Unita- 
rian society here, left for Topeka, Kan., to 
attend the general conference of March 26. 
Her return here will be warmly welcomed if 
it shall be decided possible to build a church 
at this time. 

The American Unitarian Association 

held a missionary meeting in the West, at 
Davenport, Iowa, March 28 and 39. Messrs. 
Ames, Savage, Reynolds and Batchelor were 
there from the East. 



Beware of Scrofula 

Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests Itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, bolls, swellings, enlarged Joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

" I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured." C. E. Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: " I am entirely well." 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured." J. B. 
Stanton, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for £5. Hade only 
by C. I. HOOD As CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Haas. 

IOO Doses One Dollar 
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The Bock Biver Circle of Unitarian 
Societies.— This includes the societies of 
Buda, Princeton, Sheffield, Geneseo, Moline, 
Buffalo Prairie and Davenport Quarterly 
meetings or conferences are to be held, each 
to continue one day only, successively in the 
above named places. The object is to secure 
mutual consultation, comparison of ideas and 
methods, and the awakening of a more neigh- 
borly, sympathetic, spiritual life. The organ- 
isation consists merely of a presiding officer, 
secretary and a committee of three to arrange 
the time and place of each meeting, it being 
left with the minister of the society where 
the circle Is to meet, to designate the pro- 
gramme of exercises. To the first meeting, 
held March 1, at Geneseo, from four of the 
above named places came twenty-seven rep- 
resentatives, all heartily welcomed and enter- 
tained by the Geneseo congregation. The 
exercises included afternoon and evening 
sessions, the subjects considered being " The 
Ideal Religious Society," "Why Has Not 
Unitarianism Spread More Rapidly?" "The 
Liberal Prospect In Northern Illinois," and 
41 Brief Lessons From Different Relijrions, ,, 
concluded by an excellent sermon by Rev. A. 
M. Judy concerning the splendor of manhood 
and womanhood, attainable through true 
home life and right conduct in relation to 
common things. The meeting, spite of some 
necessary absences, was very helpful socially 
and religiously, and bodes well for all future 
work of the kind. President Lewis, Mr. 
Covell and Mr. Miller constitute the commit- 
tee to arrange for further meetings. 

[A full and interesting report of this meet- 
ing, sent us long since, was unfortunately 
mislaid, and as a substitute we insert the 
above brief mention.— Ed.] 

Book Rapids, Iowa. — I have been here 
two Sundays, and am to remain over next 
Sunday. Our audiences have been good and 
very attentive, in spite of unfavorable weather. 
The little society is wide awake. Though, 
without regular services, the Sunday-school 
has been sustained through a winter of un- 
usual severity. The Ladies' Unity Circle is 
planning its work for the season, and an effort 
i3 being made to raise the means for regular- 
Sunday preaching. The initiation of a church 
building enterprise, at no distant day, is in 
the air. a. h. r. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and T wenty-th ird street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, April 1/ services at 11 
a.m. Study section of the Fraternity, March 
31; subjects: American Composers; Facts 
concerning the Violin; History of the Flute. 
April 1, 7:30 p.m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, April 1, services at 10:45 A. m. 

Third Unitarian Chukch, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, April 1, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, April 1, at 11 a.m., 
the Sunday-school and congregation will unite 
in the Easter service. Short address by the 
pastor. Monday evening, Emerson section of 
Unity Club; Tuesday evening, Philosophy 
section; Browning section, Friday, 4 p. m. 
Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. Confirma- 
tion Class, Saturday, 10 a. m. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett minister. Sunday, April I, services at 
10:454,*, 



Union Teachers* Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, April 2, at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones will 
lead. 

Need of a Spring Medicine. 

With a large majority of people some kind 
of a spring medicine is absolutely necessary, 
because when the season begins to change 
and the warmer days come on, the body feels 
the effect of the relaxation, and cannot keep 
up even the appearance of health which the 
bracing air of winter aided it to maintain. 
The impurities in the blood are so powerful 
that slumbering disease is awakened to action, 
and suddenly appears in some part of the 
body. Scrofula, salt-rheum, boils, pimples, 
or some other blood disease manifests itself, 
or, the blood becoming thin and impover- 
ished, fails to supply the organs with needed 
strength, and a dangerous state of debility 
comes on; "that tired feeling" is experi- 
enced in its indescribable prostrating power. 

In this condition- thousands of people natu- 
rally turn to Hood's Sarsaparilla. By its 
use the blood is purified, enriched and vital- 
ized. All impurities are expelled, and the 
vital fluid carries life and health to every 
organ. By the peculiar restoring and toning 
qualities of the medicine the tired feeling is 
overcome and the whole body given strength 
and vigor. The appetite is restored and 
sharpened, the digestive organs are toned, 
and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 

Those who have never tried Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla should do so this spring. It is a 
thoroughly honest and reliable preparation, 
purely vegetable, and contains no injurious 
ingredient whatever. 

A Specific for Throat Diseases.— Brown's 

Bronchial Troches have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat troubles. 
41 They are excpllent for the relief of Hoarse- 
ness or Sore Throat. They are exceedingly 
effective."— Christian World, London, Eng- 
land. 

Having lately purchased the entire stock 
of pamphlets and plates belonging »o the In- 
dex association, we have on hand h fe w copies 
each of the proceedings of the Free Relig- 
ious Association for the six years 1874-1879 
inclusive. These pamphlets contain essays 
and addresses by O. B. Frothingham, S. R. 
Calthrop, Francis E. Abbot, T. W. Higgin- 
son, S. H. Sonneschein, Lucretia Mott, W. C. 
Gannett, Charles G. Ames, William Henry 
Channing, George William Curtis, John W. 
Chadwick, Felix Adler, and others. They 
contain from 80 to 108 octavo pages, and have 
heretofore been sold at 85 and 40 cents each; 
but to close them out quickly we offer them, 
postpaid, at 10 cents each, three different 
numbers for 25 cents, or the six for 50 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



THE KEY OF 8UCCE8S 

is a good memory, without which the student business 
man or scientist loses what he gains. Prof. Loisette's 
wonderful discovery enables his pupils to learn any 
book in one reading. Endorsed by Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor, the astronomer, Hon. W. W. Astor, late U. 8. 
Minister to Italy, Hon. John Gibson, President Judge 
19th Judicial District, Penn., Hon. Judah P. Benjamin, 
the famous jurist, and hundreds of others who have all 
been his pupils. The svstem is taught by correspond- 
ence. Classes of 108 7. at Baltimore. 1005 at Detroit, 
and 1500 on return visit to Philadelphia. Address 
Professor Loisette, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
prospectus. 



NERVES! NERVES!! 

What terrible vision* this little word brings 

before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 

Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can b e cur ed by using 

(■rRines 

(unbound 

For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 

Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic That is why it 

CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

$i.oo a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO.. Proprietor* 

BURLINGTON, VT. 



Dead People 

are walking around in our midst all the time ; dead to 

* *- - -prise and progress, they never get on, 

down in obscurity and poverty. Live 



ambition, enterprise and progress, they never get on 
and live and go down in obscurity and povertv. Live 
people should write 8 tin son & Co., Portland, Maine, 



andlearn how to make $1 and upwards per hour. All 
is free, and after learning all, should you conclude not 
to engage, no barm i« done. Ton can live at hon e 
and do the work. Kither sex. all ages. A great re- 
ward awaits every worker. Write and see. Capital 
not needed; you are started free. All can do the work. 
No special abiiity required. 



THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women's house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc. ; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
vear; 'Zb cts. for six months. Address The Dorcas 
Magazine, 239 Broadway, New York. 



Scott's Emulsion of Pure 



Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

medial power of these two valuable 
specifics in their fullest degree. Is prepared In a pal- 



Possesses the remedial 



atable form, easily tolerated by the stomach, and for 
delicate, sickly children, Emaciation, Consumption 
and all impoverished conditions of the blood is un- 
equaled by any other remedy. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and 
Fever. 



Hay 



Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 

'e contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 

living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 



and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cuied in from one to three simple applies ions 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thle new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Sou, W Wwt fcfcg street, Toronto, 



lOZZO INN'S 



MEDICATED 

, COMPLEXION 

w Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
I moves all pimple*, freckles and discoloration*. For 
" 9 by all flrst-class drug-gists, or mailed for 60 ots. 
In stamps by 
J.A.POUOVI, 
!H.LHk, Ms. 



I sale Dy ait nr»irci»w urum(i»va, ui ***» 

lOWDER. 



EITJROFHS. 



COOK'S 8ELKCT PARTIES WILL LEAVE 
NEW YORK Per 



8. S. u GERMANIC," 



April 25th 
9."UMF 



8. 8. ' 



BRIA" 
May Sttth. 
ETRURIA," 
June 9th. 



8. 8. "BRITANNIC," 

June tfth. 
8. 8. "ADRIATIC," 

June 7th. 
8. 8. "ETRURIA," 

July 7th. 



These parties will visit the historical and pictur- 
esque scenes and Capitals of Europe, accompanied 
throughout by efficient and popular couriers, 

Full descriptive programme mailed free. 

THQS, COOK A SON, 261 Broadway, flew T«*t 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
somes for more than a quaxterof a century. It is 
seed by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the needs of the Great Universities ss the Strong- 
est, Pmcsst. and most ttealthful. Dr. Priests 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, lima, or Atom. Sold only In Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

Ilf YOBJL. cmOAOO. ST. LOUIS. 



on Living Questions. 

Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or nil to one address for < 5 cts. 
by Charles H, Kerr A Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 10 cts. 

Christian Propagandlsm. By Francis E. Abbot 10 cts. 

M God in the Constitution." By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradford 10 cts. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E.Abbot. Sets. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothlngham. 6 cts. 

The God of Science. By Francis E.Abbot.... 10 cts. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E . Abbot 10 cts. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

W.Newman ^ Sets. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis E. Abbot. . 10 cts. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Went- 

worth Hlgginson Sets. 

The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 

Quaid and Francis E. Abbot 10 cts. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought By Thomas 
Davidson 10 cts. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement By W. H. Spencer Sets. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray 5 cts. 

Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 

Solomon Schindler: ~ 

I. Introductory r ~- 6cte. 

II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
arately 

III. The Carpenter's Son Sets. 

IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
Daughter 5 cts. 

V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- 
tures for 20 cts. 

THE LEGEND OF XT A "X/T T T7* HP 

Gathered from original XJL .OL JYL XJ Hi 1 

sources by Gkokgi P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, as cents ; clotn, y> cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H KERB A CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicag o. 

CURE^DEAF™^ 

Ooofoftebk, tnrfalbte. Ulnrtntod book * proof*, FREE. Addrm 
or oal on r.HIflOOJC, 86^ &"•**»**•*• K«awthl»»«B«fc 

j»JK BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

jA^Bl Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
iPsmnmm nVtehools, Flre Alanns,Parma, etc FULLY 
^fl ^"WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

jj^WJ! VAWPUZENATIFT, CinciosetLO. 

WAHTED— Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr 6 Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 



SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 



Almost as Palatabl e as Milk. 

Containing the stimulating p ropert ie s of the 
.Wlypophoephites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 

A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anaemia and Debility.. 

For Coughs, Colds ft Throat Affections. 

In, fart, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lunge, a 
WASTING OF THE FLKSH, and a WANT 
OW NERVK POWKR, nothing in the world 

SOLD BY ALL DRUQOISTS. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

r 
Subscription Pi ice, $!.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Ths Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It hss 
a wide circulation sod many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elisabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in* 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 



For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth ae 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 
Liberal cash premiums will be piven to ca vassere 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one addrest 
one year for $2. 10. 



-£l£CrMTYP£RS 
^SrERfMPERS,*: 

U^falUriPlscf.. P ^fll9 ClarK street. 

1 -^-CHICAOO. 




GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES- 

Greatest Bargains isSK.: 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars nddress 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31A33VeaeySt..New York, K. V- 



$1,000 REWARD! 

We offer 11000.00 Reward for a cough or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
% be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 



_iial Wafers'. Sample fi 
•TONS MSDICIBTJ 



ree. Address 
fi CO.. ijalney. 



UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

175 Dearborn St„ Chicago, 111. 

IST" Price per dozen does not include postage. ^G$ 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
I. Corner-stones oi Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and* 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
HI. School Life. By Mrs. P. B. Ames, 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go witn same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement to 

America. By W. C. Gannett 
VL Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 

in America. By R. A. Griffin 
VH. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen. $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Oilman, 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 
XL The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation. 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Hetoism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. 
XHL Studies of Jesus. Bv Newton M.Mann. » 

cents; per dozen. $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W. C. Gannett. 6 cents. 
* Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1J6> 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part L ui jc»us* 

Land. 
XVL The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus. 

Home. 
XVH. The Childhood of Jesus. Part HI. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem : and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

S1NDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONS BOOKS. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
80 cents; per dozen, $8.60; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Serrioes for Infant Classes. 16> 
cents: per dozen, $1.00. * 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, ana Covenant, with over seventy car-*- 
ols and hymns, 80 cents; per dozen, $8.50; per hun- 
dred,' $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas. Easter, Flower 
and* Harvest Festivals. Sample 
per hundred, $8.50. 

UNITY INFANT~~CLASS CARDS. 

A. "Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, 16> 

cents. 

B. "Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, IB- 

cents. 

C. "Corner-Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 80 cents. Out 4f/rmt si frtttnt- 

D. "Home Life." 18 tinted cards, with photo, 85 

cents. 

E. " 8chool Life." 12 cards, Muminated, 80 cents. C f 

D, E, correspond to series I, n, HI., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform* 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchaser* may order io 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to eachv 
. member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent — — — 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Suarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen, 
ales to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per- 
dozen, 80 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps ix> 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning;. By J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

The Art of Seeuring Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cents. 

The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods anA 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

"Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet Worship- 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna. 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 

The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot* 
5 cents. 

The Masque of the Tear. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, IO 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. 

The Minstrel's Carol. A short Christmas Drama,. 
5 cents. * 



Sample copies, S cents; 
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Dr. Thomas's Sermns. 



We have just concluded an arrangement by which 
we shall be able to offer for sale the printed sermons 
of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago. The titles of those 
now in print are as follows : 
I. Present Tendencies of Religions Thought. 

The Sacred and the Secular. 

The Essential Christ. 

From the Natural to the Spiritual. 

A Natural Religion. 

Life in the Flesh. 

The Renewal of Life. 

The Larger Fellowship. 

The Continuity of Power. 

The Law of Moral Sequence. 

The Explanation and the Lesson. 

Our Social and Religious Unrest. 

The Object of Life. 

The Uses of Life. 

The Increase of Life. 

Doftbt and Dogma. 

The Evolution of Religion. 

Change and Progress, to which is appended the 
Statement of Beliefs made by Doctor Thomas 
when on trial for heresy before the Rock River 
Conference of the M. E. Church. 20 cents. 

The Larger Fold. 

The Ungathered. 

The Religious Life. 

The Continuity of Life. 

The Seen and the Unseen. 

From the Known to the Unknown. 

The Permanent and the Transient. 

The Old Faith and the New. 

The Satisfying Vision. 

The Return of Dust and Spirit. 
w. The Still, Small Voice. 

Any of these sermons except No. 18 will be mailed 
for 10 cents, 15 selected for one dollar. All the above, 
with the remaining sermons preached by Doctor 
Thomas from week to week to the end of June, for 
$2.00. The pages of the sermons are numbered con- 
secutively, and th# series when complete will make a 
handsome volume for binding. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 
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M Theism, or the Knowability of God." 
By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. p., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. 

"The Broad Church has appeared. In its represents 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not ^asilv 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his opponents to meet. A lucid 

statement an able pamphlet — likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere. "St. Louis 



THE AMERICAN PROTECTIONISTS 1ANUAL. 

Revised Edition, 1888. Eighteenth Thousand. 

Protection to Heme Industry Essential to National Independence and to the Well-Betas of the People. 
British Free Trade a Delusion and a Peril. 

By GILES B. STEBBINS, Detroit, Michigan. 

Fourteen Chapters: Introductory.— The Tariff Question Simple.— What is Protection?— What is Free 
Trade?— Varied Industry a Help to Civilization.— Europe Not Free Trade.— British Free Trade a Delusion.— 
Free Trade Falsehood That a Protection Tariff is a. Tax on the Consumer Refuted.— A Tariff For Revenue 
Only Taxes the Consumer.— Some Free Trade Fallacies.— Protection and the Farmer.— Wages.— Opinions of 
Eminent Men.— Common Interest, not Jealousy of Section or Class.— Our History Teaches the Benefits of 
Protection.— Foreign Commerce, American Ships, Etc., Etc. 

TSBSTI&COlTIiaXiS. 

It contains a large amount of valuable information.— -Journal- Pr eft, 8t. Cloud, Minnesota. 

In a nutshell it gives what is usually spread out through a half dozen volumes.— Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 

A good work by an able writer.— Kansas Chief, Troy. Kansas. 

One of the most comprehensive and valuable handbooks. * * Concise, terse and invaluable to the 
industrial classes and the political economist.— State Journal, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Shows thorough familiarity with ihe question.— Indianapolis Journal. 

Just the book zor every man who wants to write or talk on thie question.— State Journal, Columbus, O. 

An excellent book for every laboring man.— The Post, Wilmington, N. C. 

Many facts and arguments of interest.— Sugar Planter, New Orleans, La. 

To be commendedto all.— Commerdat Bulletin, Boston, Mass. 

We have recently seen no book more useful than this.— Free Press, Providence, R. I. 

A rich arsenal for protectionists.— Bankers' Magazine, New York. 

Abundant material for economic discussion, collected with painstaking care and the conclusions irre- 
fragable.— New York Tribune. 

Mr. Stebbins is a prominent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious, and with literary attainments 
of a high degree. The book is practical and should have wide circulation.— The Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

By one of the most experienced, thorough, talented and conscientious protectionists in the United States. 
—Star and Times, Hudson. Wisconsin. 

1 1 makes its points clear and sharp. * * Is an admirable little volume.— Democrat and Chronicle, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The author has given this question thorough consideration for twenty yean. * * His work is worthy 
candid perusal.— Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 

This book brings us the large stores of the author's long studies. * * Its facts and statistics are the 
severe work of months.— Detroit Pott and Tribune. 

Of unusual interest.— The Herald, East Saginaw, Mich. 

A book for the people for libraries and debates.— Republican, Lansing, Mich. ' 

Remarkably clear, compact, logical and able: an unanswerable argument.— Hon. William Lawrence, 
former First Comptroller u. 8. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

I am much pleased with the Manual.— Hon. J. R. Dodge, Statistician U. 8. Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

A most admirable collection— Henry Carey Baird, Philadelphia. 

A timely and needed work, which must have a mission of good.— Industrial World, Chicago, 111. 

We commend the work to all who wish a better understanding and clearer views of there important 
questions.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

We have carefully examined this work. * * It collects the largest and most valuable and the freshest 
and most readable fund of Information ever brought together In so short a compass upon economic subjects. 
It is more instructive, both to those who have nev*r made economic matters a study and to those who have, 
than any book of like dimensions ever issued in England, France or America. A Congressman who has 
spoken on this question a hundred times will find something in it that he never read before, and a young 
voter who casts his first vote this year will find no page in it that is not clear, plain and intelligible without 
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reading any other page. * * It is just the book for clubs of all kinds. Any clnb might carry on a satisfac- 
tory discussion of the protection question by simply appointing a reader to read a single chapter from this 
book, and then let the best free-trade speaker in the country reply to it in a speech of the same length. Then 
let the reader read another chapter and the free-trader reply. The free-traders have no champion in America 
or in England who could atandupln debate in this manner, without being knocked out of wind in two hours, 
while the little Manual would still be in good breath. We have often been applied to by persons desiring 
such a manual, and we can now assure them that this book is all that they desire. To enumerate the particu- 
lar free-trade sophisms it dissolves by specific and carefully collected facte, which in all cases come so asso- 
ciated with their authorities as to carry conviction of their accuracy, would be a work of hours and would 
require the patience of a census-taker.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

One hundred and ninety-two pages. Bound in cloth, fine paper, Seventy-five Cents. In paper 
covers, Twenty-live Cents. Mailed to any address on receipt of the abovejprice. Special wholesale 
rates to dealers and clubs. Address all orders to 

CHAS. H. KEBR & CO., 175 Dearborn SL, Cbicaso. 

3F3EDOIALi RATBS TO OLUBS. 

Per lOO Copies S10.00 

Per 1,000 Copies S75.00 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.60. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where tne argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the aoul"—Qmaha World. 

TBI FAITH THAT KAZXS F AITH7UL. 
Bight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 181. In imitation parch- 
ment, 60 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.60; by mail, $1.66; no 
less number sold. 

A 

Mr. ««,««,, —« ^,« 4 «.« OB o, xcuu^urp., ^ 

Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jlvme 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 

IY0LUTZ0H AND OHIISTIAinTY. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. P. Grumbine. Cloth, square 

18mo, beveled edges. Price, 60 cents. 

14 It is full of eloquent passages."— France* Power 

Oobbe. 

" The author has conducted his argument on the 

Sreat question involved in a plain, practical way."— 
olumout Daily Despatch. 

FSAOTXOAL PUTT. 
Pour Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects : " The 
Economies of Religion," " Bread versus Ideas/ 1 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren." Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cent*. 
♦The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best."— The unitarii 

*' The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic lauc, 
though now and then the talk is very good."— Nevt 
York Bvangelis 

***Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KEBR St CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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New York, Penn k Ohio 

In connec tion w ith 

New Tori, Late HQQ|& Western R.B. 

von 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3THROUQH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, «* 
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LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Celia Parker Woollry. 
i voL, i2mo. $1.50. 

"It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,— an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion." — Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Chari.es H. 
Kerr & Co., 17s Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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THE TRUMPET OF THE KINQDOM, 

a monthly sheet, published at Jonesboro, Indiana, by 
John G. Schmid. Devoted to the Worship of God 
and the Restitution of all things. 10 cents per year. 
Sample copies free. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc Paper, s< cents ; 
cloth, eo cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARJ.ES 
H. KERR A CO.. Publishers. Chicago. 
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HELPS TO SELF- CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west It has at present two head centers,— ax Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend of. Hamlet. . By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
CRrnOBOf of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. o. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Tear. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Reals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. • 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. lOcents. 

No. 18. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. Studies of the, Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
DQrer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be. sent free to any 
Unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Publishers, 
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TNE OLD FIRM NOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. QANNBTT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boeton Transcript. 

A dally volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
n anderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
M. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHAKLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 



A BIG 10c WORTH 

To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, 100,000 yearly sub- 
scriber*, we will send It ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. This is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, and one yon should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL 
is a mammoth magazine containing short and con- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHOR S. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other Interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth double the 
price we ask you for a year's subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have aneb 
an offer again. Address, 

THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 



OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 

BY E. P. POWELL. 

This work is a study of evolution with special refer- 
ence to its moral and religious bearing. "It is impos- 
sible to give even in outline a sketch of the long and 
accumulative argument by which the moral beauty and 
religious satisfaction of the evolutionary aspect of na- 
ture is unfolded in Mr. Powell's mind. 

Cloth, 8vo. Price. $1.75. Mailed to any addreea on 
receipt of price by Charles H. Kerr A Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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The Christian Register recommends that if the minister 
is to be called upon before noon " it shonld be by tele- 
phone," and then adds, " the morning hours of a minister 
should be sacredly regarded by his congregation." 

The Literary World, never too quick to recognize the 
merits of a progressive book in religion, in a three- column 
notice of Martineau's " Studies of Religion " calls him 
" the foremost living exponent of the spiritual view of man 
and the universe." 

The $10,000 left by Doctor Ryder to his old parish, St. 
Paul's Universalist church of this city, was put enti ely at 
the disposal of the society with this sensible limitation : its 
income is not to be used to pay the debts of the society, and 
it is not to be loaned to the society. 

The Woman's Tribune is ordinarily printed in Nebraska, 
but the energetic editor, Clara B. Colby, with more than 
western enterprise, transplanted the sheet during conven- 
tion week and issued a daily in Washington, the files of 
which lie temptingly before us, from which we hope to 
glean Unity matter in due time. 

The Presbyterian Journal joins with the Catholic Stand- 
ard in protesting against the belief that human souls ever 
become angels in the next world. We are willing our ex- 
changes should have their way concerning the next world. 
We do not know how it is there, but we have known a good 
many human souls in this world that will answer our pur- 
poses quite well for angels. 

" If character is salvation, what is the nature and effect 
of conversion?" is the question which the Rev. W. S. Crowe 
answers in a sermon published in the Universalist Record. 
It is well summed up thus: " Conversion is now a begin- 
ning and not the conclusion; the first of a lifetime of 
prayerful and worshipful experience that shall grow con- 
stantly deeper and higher and nobler." 

The devout spirit has not more frequently issued in ex- 
hortations to noble living than in music. Where shall we 
find more profoundly religious natures than among the 
great oratorio writers, and yet how many unprofessional 
lovers of music here about us have listened to the sacred 
masterpieces, like John Sebastian Bach's Passion music? 
Has the spirit of the true church here a new field for re- 
inforcement ? 

Mankind has always admired courage. Formerly men 
held in profound respect the physical courage that scorns 
bodily danger; in these latter days they bend the knee to a 
nobler intrepidity, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at Wash- 
ington, struck its high-water mark when she said to her 
sisters: " I want to give you a word to take to your homes. 
As soon as you see a grand truth, utter the grand truth; 
and though you may be ridiculed in starting, as the years 
go by it will be received" 

A WHrrr.r for an able contemporary thinks that the sufferer 
can not find consolation in Emerson, because he had no real 
idea of sin. We are inclined to believe that the Concord 
sage bear:; too heavy a load from this accusation. True, he 



felt no such spiritual upheaval as did Carlyle, but his pro- 
found unfaltering belief in the good was a soul tonic. 
What so effectually annihilates darkness as unflickering 
light? The cheering beams are there, steadily raying 
forth blessing regardless of tempests. Their radiance leaves 
no place for darkness. So Emerson fills the soul so full of 
positive faith and hope that despair is ignored as a negative 
force. 

Here is a good bit of baby theology from the London 
Inquirer : " She had crept into bed with a sister four years 
older, and was repeating what she had learned of the his- 
tory of Cain and Abel. After giving it as her belief that 
Cain had slain Abel through jealousy, she continued, * God 
asked Cain where his brother Abel was, and Cain said. 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" but you know,' she ex- 
plained, * God knew where he was. He only asked Cain 
that to make him look silly.' " 

Our readers will find inserted in this issue the index to 
Unity, volumes XIX and XX. It will serve the conveni- 
ence of those who preserve and bind their files. We hope 
there is an increasing number of such. For out of such 
files is history ultimately wrought. Our publishers can 
furnish a very few copies of the last two volumes, neatly 
bound in one volume, for $2.50 per volume, if orders are 
sent in at once. Parties having full' files for the year can 
return them to this office and have them bound here for 
$1.50, plus postage or expressage. 

Where is the quotation from president, king, queen or 
emperor of so called Christian nations that exceeds in 
nobility this great sentence from the emperor of China, as 
quoted by Our Best Words weekly: "It is true I can not 
prevent the introduction of the flowing poison; gainseeking 
and corrupting men will; for profit and sensuality, defeat 
my wishes; but nothing will induce me to derive a revenue 
from the vice and misery of my people." Will our friends 
who seemed so solicitous about drawing the line between 
pagan and Christian tell us on which side of the line this 
quotation will fall? 

B. F. Underwood, in an article in the Freethinker's 
Magazine, gives an interesting account of the contributions 
of Dr. S. V. Clevenger, of this city, to science. His work as 
a student of brain and other physiological subjects has 
placed him in the foremost rank of such students. He still 
sustains himself by following the quiet rounds of a practi- 
tioner. In further illustration of the truth that ability is 
not always the "success" men too often aspire to, Mr. 
Underwood adds: "Parallel to this may be cited the fact 
that Mr. Burnham, one of the most celebrated and learned 
astronomers in the world, is sustaining himself as a reporter 
in a United States court in this city. Men of learning 
seldom acquire business ability. It is in obedience to the 
law of differentiation." 

From a Letter. — "He always was and always will be un- 
speakably dear to us, and to turn his deep remorse into re- 
pentance — his sufferings into expiation, peace and hope, 
has been the one great object of our lives, since it all hap- 
pened. He is an old man before his time, but patient and 
penitent. Ah! we never know ourselves till the trial comes. 
I have said, many a time, that I must cease to love when I 
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ceased to esteem. But it is not so : I now understand, as 
never before, the words of Jesus, in the parable of the lost 
sheep, — 'Who is there among you that will not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness and go after the one that 
is lost, and when he is found will lay it over his shoulder, 
rejoicing?' . . . They are wonderfully sustained in spirit, 
and being simple, unworldly people, they have suffered 
more from the sin than from the disgrace. And in such 
suffering there is healing." 

In packing away tracts at headquarters a few days ago, 
upon shelves and in boxes, the office boy called to the sec- 
retary under whom he was working : " You said there 
would be plenty of room for i Immortal Life,' but I don't 
find it." And a moment or two later : " There's no more 
room for 4 Human Nature.'" Which report brought that 
devoted official from the desk to see that room was made for 
the two, or the stock of "Immortal Life'' and "Human 
Nature " more economically adapted to the allotted space. 
There generally is a way to make room for both, even when 
it comes to very close quarters. 

Frequently, when the young mind does not readily re- 
spond to the questionings of a teacher, it will leap forth al- 
most miraculously in answer- to appeals from those on its 
own plane of thought. This suggestive reflection for Sun- 
day-school workers is emphasized by the following testi- 
mony from a correspondent : " We are trying a new experi- 
ment in our young people's Sunday meeting. We invite 
written questions on any religious subject, 'which are dis- 
cussed and so far as possible answered by the leader. The 
idea seems to be meeting a real want, and the young folks 
are more interested in what some of their own number pro- 
pose than in questions raised by teacher or minister." 

So far as we know " The Old South Historical Work " of 
Boston, which is a systematic, brilliant and successful at- 
tempt to teach the history of our own country to the young 
has been successfully and triumphantly transplanted thus 
far only to Indianapolis, Ind. and Madison, W T is., in the west 
Several other preliminary gropings toward this work have 
come under our notice. A year or more ago Professor Bel- 
field, of the Manual Training School, of this city, h^d a 
successful course of lectures upon the civil war in connec- 
tion with his school. Last winter All Souls church, of this 
city, did some work of the same kind on " Early Chicago." 
Mr. Thayer, in connection with the Unity club of Cincin- 
nati, has directed much valuable study into the history and 
political problems of our country. But, so far as we know, 
in no case, with the exceptions named, have our school 
children poured in large numbers out of the school-house 
into the lecture- room, and the spirit of patriotism be- 
come infectious and ripened into an enthusiasm. But more 
work of this kind will surely be done. Professor Belfield 
is going to make another attempt to set the work going in 
Chicago, and Edwin D. Mead, the father of this work in 
Boston, is coming to Chicago to inaugurate the work. We 
have not at hand the definite programme, which we would 
be glad to give our readers. It is to be a Saturday after- 
noon series upon the history of the constitution of the 
United States. The opening lecture by Mr. Mead is to be 
on the English Commonwealth. The course is to begin, we 
believe, on Saturday, the 21st, in the Methodist Church 
block, at 4 :30 p. m. We will watch its progress with inter- 
est. Chicago has no " Old South church " around which 
to rally. Geographical and other reasons make it more 
difficult to precipitate the children into the center of the 
city here than in Boston, and probably the ultimate suc- 
cess for such work will be found in Chicago by sustaining 
such lectureships in the three different sections — North, 
South and West sides. But this is the small beginning of 
a great work. It can be done and must be done, for the 
children of our smaller towns and country as well as in our 



great cities. Whether it is best to tax the children's one 
holiday in the week for the sake of it, or whether it can be 
put upon a Wednesday afternoon and school boards be 
made wise enough to relinquish their over-tight grasp of the 
crank of the routine mill, and favor those who are willing 
to attend such lectures with a half an hour or an hour's res- 
pite remains to be seen. But let every lover of liberty, 
true patriot, and friend of progress not only watch but 
help along this movement which has in it the seeds of a 
better religion and a higher piety than that which is repre- 
sented by those who are jealous of all forms of the intel- 
lectual life, co-operative study and study classes that do 
not immediately relate themselves to the technical subjects 
and methods of the churches. We trust that the time is 
coming, and that in the near future, when Mr. Mead and 
his work will be as greatly appreciated and heartily wel- 
comed in Chicago and the west as they now are in Boston. 



EDITORIAL WANDERINGS. 

After an interregnum of five weeks the senior editor tries 
to settle himself once more into the editorial chair. It has 
been an interregnum which, doubtless, has given rest and 
variety to the readers as well as to the editor. At the present 
time the senior may feel competent to give any amount of 
advice to those who think of investing in orange groves, 
and he might talk, if not write, a guide book to Cuba, 
But Unity has too much serious business on hand, and the 
word will not wait for such indulgences. The sunshine 
of Florida, the strange mingling of garden and wilderness, 
of happy, healthy natives, and hectic, trembling visitors, as 
well as the still more emphatic sunshine of Cuba with its 
tropical fascinations, its heterogeneous population, its great 
resources and its wretched government, all of which com- 
bine to place within ninety miles of the United States a 
city less American than most of the cities of Europe, a ci y 
made lively with customs and a spirit that is two hundred 
years away from us, these must all remain without direct 
treatment in these columns. It is to be hoped that the 
generous sunshine may indirectly make somewhat more 
helpful its pages. Now that we have returned we 
recall with a heartache the interesting fields of the post 
helium south which we visited, over which once we marched, 
and in their trenches ducked and dodged from shell 
and bullet They are there to-day inviting still an in- 
vasion, waiting for the campaigners to come, those 
able still to charge against the forces of error and con- 
servatism, and willing still to carry the banner of freedom 
and progress. But the weapons to be used are all different, 
and the methods are all changed. Hospitality and friend- 
liness in generous measures await the advocates of liberal 
thought and practical religion in our southern fields. But 
he who would carry these there must not only know hi6 
message but also know those to whom he would deliver it. 
The "new south" is awaking to a new appreciation of 
and power to create literature. Lanier, Page, Harris, 
Murfree, and Cable are names which it is hard to match 
from the north in qualities of directness, pathos, simplicity, 
intensity and insight. The land and circumstances that 
can produce such writers is about ready to produce preach- 
ers and orators who will establish the new church and prop- 
agate the gospel of " Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion" on the undogmatic basis of truth, righteousness 
and love. But the .south, no more than the west or any 
other country can be rationalized or liberalized in religion 
by " foreign " missionaries. No people are permanently 
elevated except by those who labor from within. They 
must be identified with the soil. They must be of those 
who come to " stay," and can say "we" rather than "you." 
To send brilliant preachers on talking excursions and then 
fail to keep up the line of personal sympathy, of direct 
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interest and continuous co-operation will, of course, be fol- 
lowed with spectacular results. It will yield many external 
indications of effectiveness; but the "starring" business 
is of doubtful profit, either in theatrical, educational, or 
religious fields. When southern men are found to declare 
to southern people the gospel of science and experience, 
then Unitarianism will cease to be a northern exotic found 
as a curiosity in a few southern flower pots. The south 
needs no other thing so much to-day as it does the liberal 
message in religion delivered in the vernacular of its com- 
mon life. Florida, the great sanitarium of the United States 
on the eastward, may be the providential point of inoculation. 
Let the new thought the north has to give concerning relig- 
ion be injected into the veins of the south at Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, and other places of resort, and the inter- 
sectional commerce of thought will spread. 

Our flying visit of a month was long enough to make 
vacant some important chairs in our western circle, and as 
we take up the work our eye first falls upon the dark lines. 
W. H. Floyd, the father of the Unitarian movement in Si 
Joseph, Mo., has finished his work. The wise layman, 
whose judgment was balanced with his patience, whose 
toleration was eqnal to his courage and independence, whose 
radicalism was of the kind that kept youthful the heart 
under snowy locks, whose hospitable hand and open ear for 
years have awaited the present writer, and every other Uni- 
tarian messenger that has had occasion to visit St. Joseph, 
will receive us in the body no more. Noble was his life, 
fragrant will be his memory. So, also, has passed away 
Mrs. Tupper, the mother of our Mrs. Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, 
she who was so much a missionary that she gave to the 
world a family of missionaries. W. D. Gunning, the brill- 
iant lecturer whose love of science never weaned him from 
his belief in spirit, and whose early instincts to preach 
came strongly back to him in these later years, has faded 
away under the blight of consumption. For some months 
his voice delighted our friends at Keokuk, and latterly he 
had tried to resist the fatal disease by speaking in the more 
hospitable climate of Greeley, Col. But in the full sun- 
light his life vanished. Rev. M. G. Todd, one of the 
pioneer Universalist ministers of Wisconsin, in whose cordial 
fellowship we often rested in our campaigning days, dropped 
dead in the harness away from home in Iowa the other day. 
These are names we love to mention for love's sake in these 
columns as we begin to pick up our dropped stitches. The 
thought of them sanctifies the work that is awaiting our 
hand, and nerves the hand to lay hold of it. 

But we are cheered by prospects as well as retrospects. 
As our readers know, the work has gone on apace during 
our absence, verifying Theodore Parker's characteristic 
minglings of consolation and cheer. "The world needs 
everybody, but it does not need anybody very much." While 
we were playing, our associates have been busy in prepar- 
ing for our annual conferences. . 

The Western Unitarian anniversaries are to be held with 
the Third Unitarian church of this city May 15-18. The 
directors have felt compelled to decline the cordial invita- 
tions to Quincy, DesMoines, St. Paul, and other points 
still farther west, in obedience to a slowly growing convic- 
tion and a steadily forming policy of making Chicago the 
regular western Jerusalem of our cause. Here the life 
finds a geographical and commercial center which can not 
be ignored in the higher co-operative undertakings. That 
the meetings will be important and inspiring we have no 
doubt. That they will be criticized, misinterpreted and 
misunderstood in some quartets we also have no doubt. 
We trust that the era of pamphleteering, as related to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, is for the present at an end. 
The directors will leave nothing undone that lies within 
their 'power to arrange for a harmonious, earnest, construct- 
ive programme; one looking forward and not back; one 



seeking that open fellowship that will compel sympathy 
and inspire co-operation, not forgetting to invoke the pro- 
phetic inspiration that will enable us quietly to hold and wait 
and bide the day when there is nothing else that can be done. 
The officers of the several organizations will have busy, 
profitable years to report, and the delegates, whose welcome 
we already anticipate, will doubtless bring tidings of serious 
work awaiting us in many quarters. These two facts are 
sufficient guarantee of important meetings. The detailed 
programmes will be duly announced. Meanwhile, we again 
salute our fellow workers. After play comes toil! 



THE GOSPEL OF THE BODY. 

Physically, man is brother to the tree and flower. From 
the same soil he comes, to the same soil he returns again ; 
and with the same pigment Nature paints the maiden's 
and the apple's cheek. In a real sense, man is but a 
superior vegetable, endowed with powers of sensation and 
locomotion. We need be materialists, to acknowledge that 
the body has as much need of religion as the soul We 
have the decalogue of Moses, but we have not framed any 
commandments for the body's welfare. If the body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, what profanation do we not com- 
mit! In that temple, where naught but the purest incense 
should arise, there goes up from this altar a cloud of tobacco 
smoke; from that one the fumes of alcohol; and if God be 
pleased with sweet smells, surely he must be displeased 
with foul ones. The temple is defiled, what wonder if the 
Spirit does not often enter? 

It is time we recognize the unity of things, and perceive 
God in the law that governs matter as well as spirit. 
Ingestion is a process as divine as thought. Respirution 
is as godlike as aspiration, and perspiration is as necessary 
to the health of the body as is inspiration to the welfare 
of the soul. Water was used for cleanliness before it 
became the symbol of godliness. The bath preceded the 
rite of baptism. Sackcloth and ashes denoted the degrada- 
tion of the body before they were employed to signify the 
humiliation of the soul. There was truth in the Jewish 
superstition of unclean meats. Uncleanness does enter in 
at the mouth. We need to reform our bill of fare quite as 
much as our moral code. 

Whence did that superstition arise that FomehowGod Las 
no interest in physical laws ? Does He make moral codes 
but leave physical laws to shape themselves ? May one steal 
an hour from needed rest, and not be accounted a thief? 
May he violate the laws of digestion and not be accounted 
a sinner ? Has God no regard for the law which He has 
written in the structure of the body? Will He suffer its 
infraction without penalty? Let answer be found in the 
broken forms of men and women that fill our hospitals and 
asylums. Let the conscience of the drunkard or debauchee 
answer, whether the penalty of broken laws has not rested 
heavily upon him. If the priest lives by the sins of the 
soul, the physician thrives by the sins of the body. He is 
the priest of the body, striving to intercede in its behalf. 
But the outraged law will have no substitute. He who sins 
must suffer; and even unto the third and fourth generation 
the sin reaches out and demands its penalty. s / 

When we consider how intimately connected are some 
forms of immorality with physical disease, we perceive the 
relation of health to morals. A religion that ignores the 
body may do for heaven, but not for earth. Let us make 
the study of health a religious duty and inculcate its laws 
by sermon and catechism. Let us have scriptures that will 
sing the praises of cleanliness and strength and wholeness 
of body. Let us put the textbook of physiology beside 
our Bible, guarding the mouth, that nothing evil either 
comes out or goes in. Let us be often baptized — as an 
irreverent sceptic once advised — with soap, and say no 
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longer that cleanliness is next to godliness, but that it is 
godlinesa Aye, fast occasionally for the sake of the stomach 
as well as of the soul; refrain from eating meat on Fridays; 
and if we eat it on every other day, abstain on Wednes- 
days as well, that our overheated blood may have time to 
cool. Let us make it a religious duty to sleep eight hours 
of the twenty -four; be not so ambitious to rise that we can 
not wait for the sun to set us the example, — unless, fersooth, 
we have beaten him to bed the night before. Plain food and 
pure water — these are the materials out of which the temple 
of the Holy Spirit is constructed. Builded of these, it is a 
habitation fit for a god to dwell in; but builded as it often 
is, out of the very refuse of .the earth, it is not fit for the 
entertainment of a fiend. 

Let us, then, strive to construct a fit temple for the spirit, 
build it on the rock of health, and make it strong and beau- 
tiful; keep its windows clean, that the sunlight of heaven 
may stream in, while guarding it from the storms of pas- 
sion and the lightning flash of sudden anger. We shall 
plant about it the flowers of love and beauty, and train 
over its doors and windows $he clinging ivy of affection; fill 
it with altars to the virtues and the graces, and keep burn- 
ing on each one the vestal fires of undying devotion. Then 
shall that temple be truly a temple of the Holy Spirit; and 
angels will flit in aud out at its open windows. The spirit 
of God will dwell within it, aud heaven will be always 
there. s. l. 
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UNTO HIM ALL LIVE. 

[ WORDS WRITTEN FOR MBNDELBSORN's EASTER ANTHEM, " THE 8TRIFE 18 O'ER."] 

O Lord of Life, where'er they be, 
Safe in thine own Eternity, 
Our dead are living unto thee : 

Alleluia! 

All souls are thine and, here or there, 
They rest within thy sheltering care; 
One providence alike they share: 

Alleluia! 

Thy word is true, thy ways are just; 
Above the requiem, " dust to dust/' 
Shall rise our psalm of grateful trust: 

Alleluia! 

O happy they in God whc rest, 

No more by fear and doubt oppressed! 

Living or dying they are blest: 

Alleluia! 



LEGENDS FROM STORY-LAND.* 
Deab Unity: I hope it is not too late for me to say one 
brief word of the bright and interesting little volume, from 
the pen of Mr. Blake, recently issued. 

It is a choice mine of bint and enriching suggestion 
drawn from the antique and story -telling past, and illus- 
trating anew and most aptly what may be communicated in 
the expressive language of figure. In images, symbols, 
similitudes, we delight in the earliest days of childhood; 
they are our food, exhilaration to life's end. We never 
reach the open which Mr. Blake describes, except in com- 
parative sense. We come to see through the visible, the 
mold of form, or the picture alphabet more clearly, but ever 
and always we see, we read the invisible only through sym- 
bol, and in symbol, we are tethered indissolubly to type and 
form. 
Mr. Blake has done valuable service for us all in these 



plain but striking renderings of legends from Story-land. I 
had thought to say that this little book may well be a vade 
mecum for childhood and youth. It is adapted for reading 
in the nursery, for study and conversation in the school. 
But this is not enough to say. It speaks to all. No one is 
so old as to have outgrown the need of this picture speech; 
no oneNSO preoccupied, weighted, dulled in the higher per 
ceptions, as not to feel the lifting, enlargement and new 
vision imparted by such poetry. The first lessons of our 
life are told through such medium, and equally, yet more 
impressively, the last 

Mr. Blake has the poet's eye, and describes the objects in 
his vision with a force and beauty his own. The descrip- 
tion of the storm in the tale of the Brother and Sister is not 
easily surpassed. " Lightnings flashed from end to end and 
thatched the heavens with fire. Rolls of thunder followed, 
shaking the floor of the sea that the waters trembled, and 
the pillars of the earth that the shores reeled. But round 
the place, where the brother and sister sat in the garden, 
the lightning, grown quiet, wove a trellis hung with velvet 
flames like leaves, which kept the rain out, and within shed 
a soft white shine, to make good what Scholastica had said: 
' they should not know it was night' Then when the morn- 
ing came, the trellised flames had paled, giving the day place. 
The waters were gone. The birds shook drops jeweling the 
sunshine" etc. Of the stories told, I think that of the 
" Invisible Armor " the most impressive and deeply signifi- 
cant It deserves reading and most careful pondering 
again and again, for it touches powerfully all our life. 

The old mythologies have a great mission yet to fulfil in 
the education of the human race. They tell much more 
than they seem. Penetrated, read, they undergo, many of 
them, a transformation like that of Cinderella emerging 
from the dirty kitchen and appearing presently in a robe 
gleaming with the splendor of the stars, the moon, and the 
sun. The Arthurian legend — and this is a descendant from 
a long line of mythic tales — from which Mr. Blake has 
drawn one of his illustrations, has multitudes of suggestions, 
veiled hints, apt images, that can be traced and pondered 
almost without end, and with perpetual enlargement and 
quickening. Other tales in Teutonic, Greek, Hindu, have 
an almost equal wealth of meaning. The Greek epics speak 
with new emphasis to the mind, yea, make the eyes to 
glisten with wonder and with joy, as we come to read in any 
degree the deep, fruitful meaning couched in myth and 
heroic legend. From rudest story-teller and coarsest ballad- 
monger to most exalted poet, this language is our exhilara- 
tion, our instruction, our delight 

I hope Mr. Blake will give us much more yet from his 
store-house of these quaint old tales, which are in number 
almost like the sands of the sea, drawing out for our dull 
brains their lesson, and giving us the improvement. 

Charles D. B. Mills. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March let. 



* By J. V. Blake. Chicago: C. H. Kerr A Co., 1888. 



AN INTERESTING CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF TO- 
DAY. 

Three hundred yards from the center of the world, that 
is from the Post Office, New York city, on the corner of 
Park Place and College Place, stands the great publishing 
house of Frank Leslie. It was founded in 1855 by Frank 
Leslie, when the idea of an illustrated newspaper in New York 
seemed Utopian. But the man was an artist and a worker, 
and the first illustrated newspaper in America was flashed into 
existence. It grew rapidly, and had acquired a paying cir- 
culation in ante bellum days. The outbreak of the war was 
a godsend to it, as it was to many other newspapers now 
prominent. The war furnished an exceptionally fine field 
for its large corps of artists, numbering among them some 
of the best in the land. Such well-known names, as Frank 
Schell, who made a sketch of a battle from a balloon, Arthur 
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Lumley, Thomas Nast, who, it may be said, made his debut 
under Mr. Leslie, A. Wand, Frank Bellew, and many others 
of note, eighty in all, were regularly on Mr. Leslie's pay- 
roll. 

The success of the Illustrated Newspaper led to the pro- 
jection successively of the Illustrite Zeitung, a German illus- 
trated paper, the Popular Monthly, The Sunday Magazine, 
and other periodical publications. The vast establishment, like 
other great successes, was not the work of a day, but the 
growth of years. It can be readily understood that to ini- 
tiate and guide so great an enterprise to so great a success 
required the exercise of no ordinary ability. To control and 
successfully conduct this immense establishment requires no 
less ability. The pay-roll of the concern now contains the 
names of about 400 employes, ranging from the little girl 
to the gray-haired editor or artist, some of whom have been 
in the establishment a score of years. Here merit wins, 
and the place is a permanent home for the deserving em- 
ployed What can 400 people, little and big, find to do in 
one printing office? 

Here we have sixteen immense presses, driven by a hun- 
dred -and fifty horse-power engine. On these presses may ' 
be printed, on both sides, 10,000 sheets an hour, and they 
actually run a million impressions a week of the aggregate 
publications. This eats up 12,000,000 sheets, over 200 
tons of paper a year. This is the third largest ink con- 
sumer in the United States. Its illustrations require 
weekly 3,000 inches of box- wood, and a million and a half 
ems of type are set up every week in its composing-room. 
The manipulating of these presses, this type, paper, box- 
wood, engines, and the electrotyping, wrapping, mailing, 
and many other details, until the result is the speaking, 
sparkling page that informs and gladdens our eye, requires 
the army of workers enumerated. 

The deity that presides over this vast hive of industry 
is the new Frank Leslie. She first opened her eyes to 
the sweets and bitters of this world in the Rue Dauphine, 
New Orleans, La., that most romantic of our American cities. 
This interesting event occurred some time about, well say 
about thirty years ago. She is a woman in perfect health, the 
prime, the charm, and the success of life ; a woman of culture, 
of grace, of brain, and of indomitable will ; one who, for seven 
hours a day, labors among her workmen, and amid the 
rumbling of her engines, the clacking and crashing of her 
presses, and then throws off the gruesome garb of toil and 
dons the draperies of the drawing-room. She was born 
with a mind adapted to compass and control, and peculiarly 
fitted l>y education for the various spheres she is now filling. 
She comes of the old aristocratic Huguenots. Her father 
himself educated her, and his training was very rigid and 
varied. He early recognized that if she arrived at woman's 
estate she would be a woman of brains, and from the first 
trained her for a " sphere;" and she herself studied for a 
" sphere " before she knew what a " sphere " meant. Her 
education was in no wise frivolous, but of the highest order. 
She was trained in the sciences and the languages. By the 
time she could speak plainly she was conjugating Greek 
verbs and drawing the circles and curves of geometry. At 
ten years of age she could talk in four languages. This 
ability to converse with men in their own tongue has ever 
been a great source of power to her. At fifteen years of 
age she married. After her husband's death, some years 
later, she married Frank Leslie, and became a belle of 
society. Mr. Leslie built for her on the lake at Saratoga 
a home, and there she led a hot- house life in society, a 
student of its finesse and its folly. Her life, until Mr. 
Leslie's death, was not one to qualify her for the great 
responsibilities that were to fall on her. In 1880 Mr. 
Leslie died. On his luxurious home, and in the exercise of 
his generous and artistic tastes, Mr. Leslie had poured out 
money like water, and at his death his establishment was 



$300,000 in debt. On his death-bed he said to his wife: 
" Go to my office, sit in my place, and do my work till my 
debts are paid." On her arrival at the office, she met face 
to face an assignee and an army of hungry creditors. The 
transition from a home of luxury, where every wish had 
been anticipated, to the presence of the clamoring crowd, 
amid the whiz and jar of clashing machinery, was one not 
conducive to the quiet and ease to which she had been ac- 
customed. But with the emergency came the strength. 
Her father's training was now apparent in a steady nerve 
and a ready action. It required prompt and positive action, 
indeed, to rescue that magnificent business from the ruin 
threatening it. Debts came in, the will was contested, and 
suit after suit was brought against the estate. For two 
years she fought bravely through these suits, and at the end 
came out successful, with the will sustained, and she 
declared the legal owner of the property subject, of course, 
to the debts. It was necessary to raise at once $50,000 
cash. This was utterly impossible with any resources at 
her command. One of her employes, a boy in the compos- 
ing-room, the "devil," in fact, in prowling around Brooklyn 
became aware that a certain rich widow, that had more 
money than she knew what to do with, had at that time $50, 
000 lying idle in bank. With the exercise of that assurance 
for which his fraternity are noted, he managed to bring 
about an interview between the woman and Mrs. Leslie. 
The interview resulted in a promise of a loan of the money 
to Mrs. Leslie. But the woman's lawyers interfered and 
forbade the loan. At a second interview Mrs. Leslie suc- 
ceeded in having the lawyers ignored, and in getting the 
money. It was to be paid back in installments of $5,000 
each, the first one due on the first of November following. 
By the 19th of the succeeding October, the entire $50,000 
had been paid in full, and that from the profits of the busi- 
ness during the previous five months. In due course, the 
entire debt of $300,000 was paid, and the credit of the es- 
tablishment made of the best. At the present writing the 
property is worth a million dollars. By a decree of court, 
and in accordance with a request of her husband, Mrs. 
Leslie's name was changed to that of " Frank Leslie," in- 
stead of Miriann Florence. While yet in her teens she had 
made something of a name as a writer. Before called upon 
to assume the duties of a publisher she had written several 
poems, stories, and books, the principal of which was " From 
Gotham to the Golden Gate." 

She possesses the rare faculty of concentration of mind 
on one thing to the utter exclusion of all else. To this 
facu'ty she largely owes her success. The work she turns^ 
off is enormous. She does much writing for her publica- 
tions, looks over the proofs of all articles, and approves the 
make-up of all periodicals before they go to press. In 
addition to the work connected with her own establishment 
she writes much for outside publications. She is just now 
preparing a series of articles for a syndicate, for which she 
is handsomely paid. 

These are some of the titles of the articles: "Danger 
to Kose-buds," "Marriage as a Fine Art," " Coeducation 
of Boys and Girls," "Friendship between Men and 
Women," " How Women Should Care for Wealth," "Hotel 
and Home Life," " How Women may Earn their Living," 
"Heroic Endurance of Pin Pricks." All these articles 
must be written in her seven office hours in the crowd and 
crush of her own business. Mrs. Leslie is burning life's 
oil too rapidly. She must slow down or break down. Let 
us follow her through one day as she is just now employed. 
Up at 7 a. m., breakfast at 8, office at 9, and there for seven 
busy hours writing, supervising, reading proof, making 
contracts, verifying bills, examining vouchers, signing 
checks, and a multiplicity of wearing work. At 4 to 5 p. m. 
she takes a 0th avenue elevated car to au ap town station 
where her carriage awaits her; goes home, to the Windsor 
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Hotel, gets a light dinner, " puts on a pretty dress," spend- 
ing the evenings with congenial souls, and sleeping but 
four or five hours out of the twenty- four. 

Mrs. Leslie has received merited praise and kind words 
from all sources. Her business methods, her quick per- 
ception of an opportunity, and promptness in taking ad- 
vantage of it, are illustrated by the following incidents: 
A short time after she came into possession of • the Leslie 
publishing establishment President Garfield was assas- 
sinated. The first rumors of the event reached her on 
Saturday morning, July 2. Within an hour two artists 
were on their way to Washington, and before sunset were 
at work sketching the scenes of the tragedy. One of them 
returned to New York by the midnight train with their 
united sketches. The whole staff of the establishment had 
been ordered to report for duty early Sunday morning, and 
by diligent work that day, the following night and all day 
the Fourth of July, the paper was able to come out on 
Tuesday morning with full illustrations of the principal 
events and personages. The following Friday an extra 
edition was issued, and the regular edition came out again 
the next Tuesday with fuller illustrations, making three 
illustrated newspapers in eight days. The death of Gar- 
field occurred on Monday, September 19, and the illustrated 
paper had gone to press when the news arrived. Mrs. 
Leslie immediately ordered the presses stopped, destroyed 
the part of the edition already printed, set the whole force 
of the establishment at work preparing a new edition with 
the engravings of the sketches sent over early Tuesday 
morning by the artists from Elberon, and before Wednes- 
day night she had on sale Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper full of illustrations of the death- bed scenes. 
A week later when the dead President was to be removed 
to Cleveland from Washington, where he had been lying 
in state, Mrs. Leslie resolved to anticipate the usual day of 
publication the following week and deposit in Cleveland 
on Monday morning papers illustrating the scenes at 
Washington during the previous few days. The president 
of the American whom she consulted pronounced it an im- 
possibility, but she insisted it could be done. On Monday 
morning, before the funeral cortege arrived, she had on 
sale in Cleveland 30,000 of Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper^ illustrating everything up to within a few 
hours of the cortege leaving Washington. The papers 
were all sold before noon, and there was a demand for as 
many more. 

Such achievements as these indicated Mrs. Leslie's fit- 
ness to succeed the founder of the great publishing house. 
These enterprises entailed enormous expenses, but the out- 
lay was many times returned in a circulation higher than 
the paper ever before reached, and in the establishment of 
public confidence in the new publisher. There is no one 
in the publishing business who possesses more fully the 
confidence of the great news companies, with whom pub- 
lishers have the most intimate relations, than the " New 
Frank Leslie," and the fame of the publishing house is 
world wide. 

* H. 8. Ford. 
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Deab Unity: Some mention has already been made in 
your columns of the interesting liberal movement that has 
lately been started by Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, who was 
formerly an orthodox minister in Brooklyn and New York, 
but who, until recently, has been for the last two years the 
pastor of the Belleville Avenue Congregational church in 
Newark, N. J. It was well understood during his pastor- 
ate that he was of the more liberal type of orthodoxy, but 
as he was universally admitted to be a man of real force 
and character, and as his preaching was attractive and the 
society prosperous under his charge, no serious complaint 
was heard until a few months since, when to his other 



heresies he added that of an open advocacy of the Gospel 
according to Henry George. 

Not even this would probably have compelled his dis- 
missal had he chosen to remain; but recognizing the fact 
that his church was mildly orthodox, while he was not even 
that, he withdrew in a most manly and honorable way, and 
at once commenced a series of Sunday services in the threa 
cities of New York, Brooklyn and Newark ' Adopting as 
their motto, "Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion," and announcing that they " condition their fellow- 
ship by no dogmatic tests, but welcome all who wish to 
help establish Righteousness, Truth and Love in the 
world," his " Unity Congregations " at Masonic Temple in 
New York — where O. B. Frothingham used to preach — in 
the morning, at Brooklyn in the afternoon, and at Newark 
in the evening, number in the aggregate fully twenty-five 
hundred, who by their contributions handsomely defray the 
very considerable expense of their meetings. 

Mr. Pentecost is a man perhaps thirty -five years old, of 
good presence, with a good voice and magnetic manner; 
who, having first probably written his sermon, has left it at 
home, and so steps out before his congregation of a thou- 
sand eager, live people, and for an hour, looking them 
straight in the face, talks right on, only pausing now and 
then as he is interrupted by applause. He is a practiced 
extemporaneous preacher, thoroughly in earnest, and his 
hearers are for the most part as earnest in their listening as 
he in his preaching. His themes are of the practical sort 
and are treated in a very practical manner with many 
homely illustrations and frequent touches of wit and 
satire, and his hearers seem to be in very general and 
hearty sympathy with even his most radical theological 
and social utterances. 

I can not doubt that Mr. Pentecost is doing a good weak 
in these cities, and while I do not always find myself in 
agreement with him, I am glad that his courage, sincerity 
and ability are meeting such a generous recognition. My 
only fear is that in his evident enjoyment of his new found 
opportunity he will so overtax his strength as to endanger 
his health and the success of his enterprise, now so promising. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Each year brings a little additional evidence of the good 
will of our Sunday-schools, and of their wish to be loyal 
to the interests of Sunday-school work in the west, by pay- 
ing in their annual contribution to the society at head- 
quarters. Most of these contributions mast of necessity be 
sm all, but however small it must be, we hope it will be sent 
just as loyally. If it be only one dollar for the school to 
become an annual member regularly every year until more 
can be raised that is the right kind of a beginning. We 
take pleasure in acknowledging receipts thus far this year 
as follows: Cincinnati, O., $10; Humboldt, la., $5; Chi- 
cago, All Souls church, $20; Sioux City, la., $10; Greeley, 
Colo., $2; St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity, $14; St. 
Paul, Minn., $14.10; Geneseo, 111., $5; Helena, Wis., $3.10; 
Geneva, 111., $5. The two schools at Minneapolis have 
joined as a body by annual membership, each paying $1 into 
the treasury. Several on this list are also represented by 
individual memberships, annual or life, and many outside 
of it are so represented, that are not as a body. Some of 
the schools were able to send early in the year, before our 
writing, and others still, propose to send in time for the 
annual closing of our books. This promises a larger num- 
ber of contributors than last year, and though it may not 
yield as many dollars, we find it encouraging because it is 
working in the right line, and the eleventh hour is much 
better than not at all. To each school contributing $5.00 
or more we are glad to send a sample line of our Sunday- 
school lessons to keep for reference, and to do all we can 
toward informing them of new publications which are of 
interest in this work. £. T. Leonard, Sec'y. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 



UNITY CLUBS AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

I have been asked to show how Unity club work can be 
related to Sunday-schools. Just as Unity clubs have gained 
by friendly alliances with each other, and by publication 
of each other's methods, so could Sunday-schools profit by 
exchange of thought and comparison of plans. The me- 
dium of communication for each school could be the Unity 
club of each church. Sunday-schools have something more 
to send each other than Christmas boxes. Some years ago 
a class in the east and another in the west were studying 
the same manual. The western pupils sent the eastern 
a photograph illustrating the topics of the manual, and the 
pastern scholars sent letters expressing their opinion of the 
book. 

If the blackboard should ever obtain more use in our 
schools as one method of instruction, it would facilitate 
correspondence between the schools, for the work done 
upon it in one place would stimulate the mental activity of 
a school in another town if copied off by a pupil and then 
forwarded to the distant or near classes. A blackboard is 
of great service in arousing and maintaining the attention 
of a class of any age. It can be used for pictorial or ana- 
. lytical purposes. On it a child can see his own thinking 
laid out before him, and his eye catches the loose places in 
his reasoning before his mind apprehends them. 

Supposing now it should be known that several schools 
in various towns were studying the same manual, these 
schools could exchange the work which each had formu- 
lated upon the board through the clubs of the respective 
churches. Just because the work would be tabulated 
statements it would be stimulating and would develop new 
applications of the same thought. The story of Joseph 
could be made very profitable in this way. Or if classes 
were studying the book of Acts and the subject of the day 
was the text, " Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee," one result of the lesson as put upon the 
board and then sent to another class could read as follows : 
" Give," the important word. Things to give : Old play- 
things mended, kindness, doing errands, time, strength. 
Who to give: Everybody. Conclusion: Love worth mor* 
than money. [This was an actual lesson written out] 

If it were Christmas time and several schools had been 
studying Mr. Gannett's, "The Christmas Poem and the 
Christmas Fact," they could exchange greetings in this wise: 
Christmas, a birth legend, birthday of Christianity rather 
than of Christ, universal duty to make Christianity reach 
its highest growth. Or as — Christmas an historic fact told 
in form of a poem ; keep Christmas in joyful memory of 
Christ, the boy, the man, the great teacher. Another form 
of saluation might run thus: No Santa Claus; people give 
children presents to make them happy, as God gave the 
little boy, Christ, to show the world how to be happy. 

Let us take now another manual and see how conclusions 
concerning it could be exchanged — Mrs. Ames' admirable 
" Lessons on School Life." One class in a certain city could 
put on the board some such statement as this: The out- 
come of the " Lessons on School Life " is the need of pur- 
pose in games and in studies ; this shown not by direct 
teaching about purpose, but by capital hits against the 
weaknesses of boys and girls, which make us realize our 
want of purpose. If these words should be sent to a more 
thoughtful school, a topical analysis of the manual might 
be returned, as: School life, fairness in games, memory 
and understanding in lessons, friendliness toward school- 
mates, use of one's faculties, etc. A third school might 
quote some of the pregnant sayings of the manual which 
had become rules of conduct for it, as — "A conscience in 
play," "Hunt a hard subject down>" "Spice and diet in 
books," " Commonplaoes of school honor," etc. 



Such exchanges would aid in connecting Sunday-school 
teaching with the maturer thought of Unity Clubs, and 
would tend toward organized sympathy in religious and 
ethical instruction among our young people. It is not 
only co-operation of the classes in each school, but of the 
schools with each other, that is ever going to make an Unita- 
tarian Sunday-school pupil thrill with that sense of wide- 
world comradeship which binds together either the vast or- 
thodox body of scholars who use the international lessons, 
or the confirmation classes of the Episcopal church, who 
are preparing for a time-honored communion. 

Kate Gannett Wells. 
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III. 

Deane is often quite uncertain whether or not he can get 
his lessons, and sometimes it takes considerable to convince 
him that he is equal to the task of bringing in the 
wood. But of one thing he is positively sure, — he can use 
his fists. Mrs. Franklin doesn't quite approve of little 
clinched hands aimed at little angry playmates, but % Mr. 
Franklin says they are all right, if the children only learn 
when to clinch and when to relax them. So Mrs. Franklin 
thinks of the lesson that the Hoosier schoolmaster learned 
from "Bull," and Deane leaps to battle as naturally as a 
young duck takes to water. Which has the better view of the 
matter, Mr.- or Mrs. Franklin, I am not prepared to say, and 
I will leave the question for you to settle at your next de- 
bating society. You can word it like this: " Resolved, that 
fists are an indispensable factor in the general make-up of a 
man." 

But I think the members of the Franklin family, who are 
rather given to nick- names, have chosen a very significant 
one for Deane; don't you? They call him "The Warrior." 
However, you can't crowd a whole boy into a single term. 
Bless your heart, no ! There's a great deal in Deane's nature 
that will never come out through his fists. One stormy 
winter afternoon, — for the spring-time has caught me long 
before I am through telling winter stories, — when the wind 
blew and the snow whirled and sifted almost like a Dakota 
blizzard, Mrs. Franklin watched anxiously for the arrival 
of the children from school. At last they came, and Deane 
had wrapped little Pearl in his own big scarf, and was 
facing the storm with as stout a heart as papa could 
wish to see. Then Mrs. Franklin wondered if, by any 
possibility courage to brave the elements, and readiness to 
fight, either for a just or an unjust cause, could spring from 
the same root, and if the quality that Deane manifested in 
caring for his little sister could ever develop into sublime 
self-sacrifice if there were need. And while she was medi- 
tating, Deane hit Pearl, and Pearl "told mamma," which 
necessitated a little arbitration, and ended in a somewhat 
reluctant assent to a treaty of peace. 

So you will perceive that life at Oakland is a trifle be- 
wildering in its variety. 

Minnie Stkbbins Savage. 



WISE WORDS. 



Have courage to wear your old clothes until you can pay 
for new ones. 

Think of heaven with hearty purpose and strong hope to 
get there. 

Do good to all, that thou mayest keep thy friends and gain 
thine enemies. 

Count your resources; find out what you are not fit for, 
and give up wishing for it 

— Good Housekeeping. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



El Paso, Tex.— When a life vanishes 
from our sight that was filled up to its last 
moment with noble deeds and generous 
thought for others, some word ought to be 
said to carrv the inspiration of its helpfulness 
t«» others, and there are many who will be 
glad of some especial remembrance in Unity 
of Mrs. Elien S. Tupper, who died two weeks 
ago in El Paso, Texas. The names of her 
children, especially that of Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, Dakota, are familiar 
to Unity readers. Her life was a remarkable 
one in many respects. She was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., in 1822. Great pains were taken 
with her early education and when her broth- 
ers went to college, she studied the same 
branches at home, as then this was before the 
days of Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. After 
her marriage she lived in Newton Centre, 
Mass., but left her many friends there to 
come to what was then the far west. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tupper went to Iowa before a rail- 
road had entered the state, and made a home 
at Brighton. That first winter she opened a 
school for girls in her sitting-room, thinking 
that while attending to the education of her 
daughter Eliza, then ten years old, she might 
be helping others with fewer advantages. 
Married women came to this school, who had 
never learned to read or write. Her daughter 
says of her, " I never knew the time when 
father and mother did not have some friend- 
less person in their home. In the evenings 
farmer boys came from miles around to have 
mother teach them to read, and on Sunday 
she would start out with a bag of books hung 
from the horn of her saddle, with her baby in 
front of her and another child behind, to 
teach a country Sunday-school, while father 
would go another way and I still another. 
She never put a money estimate on anything, 
and never asked, ' Will it pay ?» but always 
4 Is it right?' She was always at everybody's 
service and yet she helped more by what she 
inspired in them than by what she did her- 
self." Mrs. Tupper is best known to the 
world by her essays on «• Bee Culture," on 
which subject she won for three successive 
years the prizes offered by the United States 
for the best essays. She is also known as the 
writer of some charming stories, the last of 
which, describing her Dakota grandchildren, 
was published in a California paper only a 
few days before her death. Mrs. Wilkes 1 



likes to tell that once when she and her sister 
had each entered into competition for a prize 
story for the Youth's Companion, their mother, 
who had written unknown to them, captured 
the prize. Mrs. Tupper united in her youth 
with the Baptist church but her thought grew 
ever more liberal. In taking charge $>f the 
infant class in the Sunday-school of Mr. 
Eliot, in Portland, Ore., she said, " I am not 
a Unitarian; but I have outgrown all creeds." 
'• That," said Mr. Eliot, " is what it is to be a 
Unitarian." Mrs. Tupper was on her way to 
spend the summer with her children in Da- 
kota when the death summons came, and she 
was released quickly and painlessly, as she 
had always hoped to go. Mrs. Wilkes said 
at the beautiful services which preceded the 
laying of Mrs. Tupper to rest by the side of 
her husband, who died nine years ago, 
" There never lived a braver life than this. 
From the refinements and culture of an 
Eastern home she came here when this was a 
wilderness, and no child of hers ever heard 
her speak a murmuring word. She took up 
hardships that would have crushed many a 
brave man's heart. Her beautiiul hands 
grew rough and brown with toil but they 
never lost one iota of their tenderness. The 
prairie winds tanned her face but it never 
lost the expression of loving kindness toward 
her fellowmen. Hoping ever, always look- 
ing forward, seeing the silver lining to every 
cloud I believe she was truer than us all, be- 
cause she hoped more. Leaning every mo- 
ment on some hidden stay, she gave her 
children what they can never lose, an abiding 
faith in the Love that underlies our lives." 

Indiana. — The only two churches Unita- 
rians have in Indiana are in active, healthy 
condition, and both of them at present are 
managed without pastors. At La Porte their 
desk is weekly supplied by members of the 
congregation. Proiessor Hailmann does the 
larger part of the preaching, and the local 
papers often publish his discourses. An ab- 
stract from a recent one on %4 Shams " is be- 
fore us, which is full of pithy sentences like 
the following : " All activity that ends in 
self is doomed to die in sham ; all compro- 
mise with selfishnebs means death. Persons, 
institutions, parties, nations, systems are 
doomed to death in the ratio in which they 
serve self alone; only infinite all-love can 
live does live. * * * * * * * 
Shams are avoided objectively with the 
help of science, unprejudiced knowledge, by 
giving full scope to the free development of 
the spirit that lives in all things. Repression 
is the most fruitful source 01 shams. Creeds 
do not transform the spirits, neither do arbi- 
trary laws moralize a people ; sham loyalty 
drags state and church to the doom of shams. 
Subjectively they are avoided by a prayerful 
spirit, a spirit consecrated to earnest self- 
doubting and God-trusting love of truth, a 
spirit that finds life only in righteousness." 

Beatrice, Nebraska.— "That we are 
here, is proof that we ought to be here," says 
Emerson. And so it was with me the other 
day as the train bore me swiftly homewards 
across the wide plains of Nebraska. I had jubt 
left behind me in Beatrice the shining faces 
of a group of friends, earnest people, with 
their minister— Miss M. L. Leggeit. We nad 
stood together on their Sunday mount of 
vision, and found it good to be there. They 
have secured the corner lot—and a fine one it 
is. Plans and specifications are nearly ready, 
the foundations of stone and mortar will soon 
be laid and the church of their dreams will 
become an accomplished fact. With willing 
hands, with hope and faith and enthusiasm, 
they are a happy band of workers inspired 
by a common purpose. Miss Leggett is com- 
ing, commissioned by her people to tell to 
others the story of their hopes and struggles; 
and whoever has had the hardest struggle 
to overcome difficulties and make real the 



bright dream of a church-home will be most 
ready to respond to their urgent need of help. 
Let me bespeak for Miss Leggett a kindly 
hearing. She expects to be present at the 
Western Conference in Chicago in May and 
in due time to visit the East. j. r. e. 

Boston. — The Channing Club, composed 
of young Unitarian church- workers, will hold, 
on a recent evening, a " Ladies' Night," in the 
parlor of Hotel Brunswick. The after din- 
ner addresses upon '* Women's Work in the 
Unitarian Cause " will be made by Elizabeth 
P. Channing, Emily A. Fifield, Abby W. May, 
Kate G. Wells and George S. Hale. 

—The leaflet No. 16, of National Bureau 
of Unitv club series, specially written by re- 
quest of the bureau on "Studies of Holland," 
is cordially welcomed by eastern clubs. It is 
appreciated as exploring the field trodden by 
Prescott and Motley, and for a side Issue by 
many a historian of the settlement of New 
England. 

—The American Unitarian Association has 
appropriated $500 towards translating and 
printing tracts in Japanese. 

— The latest donations of portraits to the 
American Unitarian association building are 
fine likenesses of Rev. John Cordner and of 
the brothers, Rev. George and Ruf ua Ellis, 

Luverne, Minn.— Of ihe many Easter 
tokens published by different ministers and 
societies nothing has come to us with so much 
pleasure as the little token called " Easter 
Hopes " published by Mrs. Wilkes, pastor of 
the Unitarian church at this place. It has an 
illuminated frontispiece printed in colors 
showing the pasque-flower of the prairie, — 
the same, it is said, that grows in Galilee, — a 
pioneer's cabin and many other symbols, with 
printed verses from Mrs. WilkeB, " H. H.," 
Chadwick, Browning, Emerson, Paul, etc. 
The interesting thing about it is that the en- 
tire work was done by her Sunday-school 
class, the engraving done by a boy who never 
had a lesson in engraving in his life. 

Sioux Falls, Dak.— The spring session 
of the Minnesota Conference will be held in 
Sioux Falls, April 25 and 26, and the dedica- 
tion of All Souls church will take place on 
the evening of April 25, the Rev. J. R. Effln- 
ger delivering the sermon. 



Beware of Scrofula 

8crof ula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious In character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and. healthy. 

"I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured." C. E. Love joy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold. Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: " I am entirely welL'» 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured." J. B. 
Stanton, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for £5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, J 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Chtjkch of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, April 15, services at 11 a. 
m.; 7:80 p. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, April 15, services at 10:45 A. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Lanin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, April 15, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, April 15, services at 
11 am. ; subject : u Is There Hope for the 
Hopeless?" Monday evening, Emerson sec- 
tion of Unity Club; Tuesday, meeting of 
patron members of Library Association, 3:30 
p. m.; Browning section, Friday, 4 p.m.; Bible 
Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, April 15, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, April 16, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 
lead. 

William M. Salter will make lecture en- 
gagements for the month of June. Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 



Keep Tour Blood Pure. 

There can be no healthy condition of the 
body unless the blood is rich in the materials 
necessary to repair the waste of the system. 
When the blood is pure, and circulation good, 
all the functions are equipped to do their al- 
lotted duties; but when the blood is thin or 
impure, some corresponding weakness will 
surely result, and in this low state the system 
becomes more susceptible to disease. 

We. believe Hood's Sarsaparilla is the very 
best medicine to take to keep the blood pure 
and to e-xpel the germs of scrofula, salt rheum 
and other poisons which cause so much suf- 
fering, and sooner or later undermine the 
general health. By its peculiar curative 
power, Hood's Sarsaparilla strengthens and 
builds up the system while it eradicates dis- 



This is the best season to take a good blood 
purifier and tonic like Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
for at this season the body is especially sus- 
ceptible to benefit from medicine. Try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla now. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches 

Contain ingredients which act specially on the 
organs of the voice. They have an extraordi- 
nary efficacy in all affections of the Throat, 
caused by cold or over-exertion of the voice. 
They are recommended to Singers and Public 
Speakers, and all who, at any time, have a 
cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. •' I 
recommend their use to public speakers." — 
Rev. E. H. Chapin. " Pre-eminently the best." 
—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

la more reliable as an agent in the enre of Consump- 
tion, Caronic Coughs and Emaciation, than any rem- 
i^jnown to medical science. It re so prepared 
that the potency of these two most valuable specifics 
is largely Increased. It is also very palatable. 



itJTUmS 8TUDIE8 in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 
f CHARLES H. KERR A CO. Pubs., Chicago. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All boojbs sent for notice by publish*™ will be 
vromptly acknowleilged under this beading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the etate of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr <& Co., 176 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Choice Reading Series, Fifth Book. By Anna T. 
Randall (Mrs. Diehl.) Philadelphia: Thomas W. 
Hartley A Co. Cloth, pp. 408. Price $1.80 

Manual of New Church Doctrine. By Rev. L. P. 
Mercer. Chicago: Western New Cnurch Union. 
Paper, pp. 69. 

Hannah More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth, pp.387. Price $1.00 

The Life of Dr. Anandabai Joehee, a Kinswoman of 
the Pundita Ramabai. By Mrs. Caroline Healy 
Dall. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 187. Price.... $1.25 

History of the People of Israel till the Time of King 
David. By Ernest Rsnan. Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 3«2. 
Price?. $2.26 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 



M URB8 Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
^L ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 

^^^^_ Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 

^^^^ affections of the Kidneys. 

A8 A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

A8 AN ALTERATIVE, It Purines and 
Enriches the Blood. 

A8 A LAXATIVE, II acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

A8 A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 

Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $i.oo. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON. VT. 



lOZZONI'S 



ll 1 

MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^^■^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the ttkln. Re- 
H moves all pimples, freckles and decolorations. For 
H sale by all Arst-olaM druggists, or mailed for 60 cts. 

lOWDER. &5S 



CURET.eDEAF 

PscK'*rjiTmwTiMruoviiD Omsnosav 
Ear DHL-Ms Perfectly Restore the 

H eari np, wnethtT ,h * desfneM U caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
dnim*. Invisible, oomfortsbls, always 
in position. Music, convcrsatiun, wMa- 
Den heard distinctly. We refer to those 
nslng tnem. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway cur. 14th St., New York, for 
J illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 




3* #* #kfecting of an 
instrument of sound, you 
shall first diligently sound 
the instrument. An' it be an 
Estey Organ, from Brattle- 
boro, Vt., 'twill speak in tones 
of exceeding power and 
purity. Noise is not tone, 
But tone is everything. As 
rudder to ship, or brain 
to man, even so standeth 
the tone unto the Organ. 
Marry, 'tis a point of exceed- 
ing nicety and thou should st 
wisely weigh it — in the 
selecting — to thy great ad- 
vantage in the bye and bye. 
The cheap dealer doth noisily 
sound his Organ's praises the 
while he quietly soundeth 
thy perceptions. Sound thou 
the Organ itself. 'Tis that 
thou seekest to gladden thy 
home; thou art not buying 
the dealer's wind and it may 
well escape thy close attention. 



WEBSTER 




3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 

WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 

Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup'ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres'ts of U. S. and Canada. 

It is an invaluable companion in every School 

and at every Fireside. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRJAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 

B aby carriage s 

We make a specialty of manufno 
turto^ Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private purlieu. You 

can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
:tll points within 500inlles 
»f Chicago free of ehurre. lieiid 
fur catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 

62&64 Cljbourn ate., Chicago, HI. 

BEST STITCH 

Send for samples of Test Stitching showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
The only genuine "Automatic" Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: — *' No Risk to Health. 1 ' 

Willcox k Gibbs S.M. Co. ,658 Broadway, N.7. 

Chlca**, 84ft 'Wabash Avenge. 

Ten Lessons in Shorthand 




Shorthand Free, 
by Mail, FREE OF CHAKGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 
W ILL J. HUDSON, C o lumbus. O 

HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Pub- 
lieheer, Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
Homes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Qreat Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NSW TOBK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



Pamphlets on Living Questtons. 

Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or all to one address for «5 ot*. 
by Charles H. Kerr A Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voyeey. 10 cts. 

Christian Prqpagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 

M God in the Constitution." By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradford lOcte. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E.Abbot. Sets. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 5 cts. 

The God of Science. By Francis E. Abbot 10 cts. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E . Abbot. 10 cts. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

W.Newman ; Sets. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis E . Abbot. . 10 cts. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Want- 
worth Higginson Sets. 

The Public School Question. By Bishop He- 

Suaid and Francis E. Abbot 10 cts. 
ano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Davidson lOcte. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement. By W. H. Spencer 5 cts. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray 5 cts. 

Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 

I. Introductory Sets. 

II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
arately - 

RI. The Carpenter's Son 6 cts. 
r . Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 

Daughter Sets. 

V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- 

tnresfor aocts. 

THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women's house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc. ; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50, cts. a 
year; '■.''> cts. for six months. Address Tub Dobcas 
Mauazink, 239 Broadway, New York. 

$1,000 REWARD! 

We offer % 1000.00 Reward for a couph or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
not be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 

jrifct BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

.■^^Kb Bella of Pure Copper and Tiu for Churches, 
Jj^H ISchoolg, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
^fll^^WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

4sjsfe VANDUZEN& TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 



SGIENGE. 

(Weekly.) 
$3.50 Per Year. 

WASHINGTON SCIENTIFIC NEWS, ELECTRICAL 

SCIENCE, HEALTH MATTERS, MENTAL 8CI- 
ENCE,EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL.ETC. 

44 We know of no weekly scientific journal in Eng- 
lish, at home or abroad, which so fully meets the gen- 
eral needs of that large class in a civilized country 
which touch science at so many points without mas- 
tering U at &ny ."—Philadelphia Press. 

44 It is a scientific journal conducted with enterprise 
and genuine ability. —New York Tribune. 

"Among the most entertaining periodical scientific 

Sublicatiens is the weekly paper called Sciincb."— 
ullan Hawthorns, in the Sew York World. 
44 It is a much-needed periodical, admirably edited 
and conducted, and steadily growing in interest and 
usefulness. 1 '— Christian Union. 

THE SWISS CROSS 

A Monthly Magazine of Popular Science, Containing 

the Reports of the Agassis Association. 

$1.50 PER YEAR. 

44 We can not expect even so well conducted a maga- 
zine as this, which appeals to extremes of youth, to 
attain the popularity of the children's magazines, ad- 
dicted to stories mostly. As they get too much fiction 
in our opinion, we should like to see The Swiss Cross 
act as a corrective where it may."— N. Y. Evening Poet. 

M A monthly publication of more than ordinary value 
is The Swiss Ckoss."— Springfield Republican. 

4 *An exceedingly handsome and entertaining illus- 
Lrated magazine. '— Boston Transcript. 

44 Something to fill the lack of which most conscien- 
tious parents and teachers charged with the care of 
a ivancing boys and girls have been only too painfully 
aware/ 1 — Philadelphia Press. 

44 We know of no periodical existing which has so 
clearly and plainly taken the one high position of edu- 
cator in this aire of science as The Swiss Cboss. 11 — 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

nTd. C HODGES, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 

MEMORY 

-MAKES- 

SUCCESS 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Cure of mind wandering. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, large classes of Columbia Law 
students, at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of 
Penn., Michigan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. 
Endorsed by Richard Proctor, the Scientist, Bona. 
W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, Judge Gibson, Dr. 
Brown, E. H. Cook. Principal N Y. State Normal 
College, etc. The system is perfectly taught by cor- 
respondence. Prospectus post free from 

PROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Wo make t specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriagea to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 

can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
nages to all poin ti* within SCO miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
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MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OB, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorise anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN. items of Easiness. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under ibis system than 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean, 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject .— 
Interior. 

Most Ingenious; enables any one, who familiarises 
himself with the system, to carry au immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— -Ad- 
vance. 

The author's method aids us in getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It Is Ingenious 
and simple.— Chicago Times, 

Prloo, SI.OO; Sent by mall Postpaid. 
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Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 
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Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
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Thk Woman's Tbtbums was founded In 1888. It has 
g wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president — 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and In- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send Items of news sad 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers €0 the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of ths 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-live the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to eg 
The WomaiT s Tribunb and Unity to one add] 
one year for $8.10. 

OREGON 

Willamette Valley. 50x160 miles. Census reports 
show OREGON healthiest state in Union. Grass si- 
ways green. No cold winters. No cyclones. No 
1 1 under and lightning. No failure of crops. Magni- 
ficent scenery. Rich prarie and timber land cheap. 
Ten acre Prune, Pear or Cherry farm worth a section 
in wheat Send stamps for illustrated pamphlet to 
Board of Trade of Salem, the beautiful capital city of 
Oregon located in the heart of this valley. 
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The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive books 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we ate confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 

The Philosophy of Pries, and iU Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years* experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
-caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The American Protectionist's Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed; 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
I bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 



is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George's premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 

To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
"The Philosophy of Price," u The American 
Protectionist's Manual," and " Progress from 
Poverty" by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
Summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 

Charles EL Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 



I C ArK|TQ WILL PAY FOR A 
I O V-/C.IN I O copy of any one of the 

following standard books: 
Huxley^s "Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature." 
Spencer's " Education: Intellectual, Moral and 
Physical." 
Spencer's " Data of Ethics." 
Clodd's »* Birth and Growth of Myth." 
Clifford's " Scientific Basis of Morale." 
Clodd's •» Childhood of the World." 
The " Religions of the Ancient World." 
Spencer's "Genesis of Science." 
Spencer's " Factors of Organic Evolution." 
Any one of these mailed for IB cents. For descrip- 
tive list of these and 87 similar books at equally low 
prices, address CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publish- 
ers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



Or. Thomas's Sermons. 



We have just concluded an ai rsngement by which 
we shall be able to offer for sale the printed sermons 
of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago. The titles of those 
now In print are as follows: 

1. Present Tendencies of Religions Thought 

2. The Sacred and the Secular. 
8. The Essential Christ. 

4. Prom the Natural to the Spiritual. 

5. A Natural Religion. 

6. Life in the Flesh. 

7. The Renewal of Life. 

8. The Larger Fellowship. 

9. The Continuity of Power. 

10. The Law of Moral Sequence. 

11. The Explanation and the Lesson 

12. Our Social and Religious Unrest. 
18. The Object of Life. 

14. The Uses of Life. 

15. The Increase of Life. 

16. Doubt and Dogma. 

17. The Evolution of Religion. 

18. Change and Progress, to which is appended the 

Statement of Beliefs made by Doctor Thomas 
when on trial for heresy before the Rock River 
Conference of the M. E. Church. 80 cents. 
10. The Larger Fold. 

20. The Ungathered. 

21. The Religious Life. 

22. The Continuity of Life. 

23. The Seen and the Unseen. 

24. From the Known to the Unknown. 

26. The Permanent and the Transient. 
28. The Old Faith and the New. 

27. The Satisfying Vision. 

28. The Return of Dust and Spirit. 
20. The 8011, Small Voice. 

Any of these sermons except No. 18 will be mailed 
for 10 cents, 15 selected for one dollar. All the above, 
with the remaining sermons preached by Doctor 
Thomas from week to week to the end of June, for 
$2.00. The pages of the sermons are numbered con- 
secutively, and the series when complete will make a 
handsome volume for binding. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CQ.. 

Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 



<• Theism, or the Knowability of God." 

By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A..LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 00 cento. 
Sold by the author. 

"The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which ft 
will tax the abilitv of his opponents to meet A lndd 

statement an able pamphlet likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere."— £t. Louis 
Republican. 
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$10.00 



Bays a splendidly designed Rattan Carriage, just like the above cut, upholstered 
with Russian Tapestry. Sateen lace-edge Parasol. Size of bottom 14x274 
inches. Sent on approval if desired. Delivered free within 500 miles of 
Chicago. 
Other Carriages varying in prices from $4.03 to $80.00. 

CHARLES RAISER, 

62 A 64 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 



Cents for A 3 Months Trial, 

And A Useful Premium Free. 



ONLY |0 





An Illustrated Monthly of Womnn^R Handiwork — Knitting, Crochet* 
work, Xettlng, Embroidery, An Xet*«lle\v«»rk, Ac- which every J^acly 
tthould have. If you will send lO « m * for It it month* you wilt not be 
without It after ward «. 

HO ROAM contains every month plain directions for making all kinds of nseful 
and decorative articles in erery form of teork tbat woman finds to do. The I Hum. 
t ration* are numerous and beautilul, and constitute an invaluable aid to the worker 
In plain and fancy article* In fflfct, ooUOtu or woolens. The newest novelties and most 
approved patterns of Paris, Berlin, London and New York shops are promptly a:id ac- 
curately illustrated, and carefully explained, so that the Novice mav learn from them with 
a moment's study. Each pattern is TJE3TEII BY AN EXPERT, to insure un- 
failing accuracy. 

IIOKCAN stands without a rival in its special field. It contains from mouth to month 
more practical information concerning the easiest, cheapest, and most anistic method* 
of HOUSEHOLD »ECOKATIO\ than can be purchased elsewhere for ten Umt t it* 
coxt, and. from time to time, holds familiar talks with its readers about many old and 
new industries that women engage In. 

gW" Mention this paper, as every IQtk person answering this advertisement will eac re- 
ceive a Copy of either oi the following useful book*; •• M tih, Ifftosi s " Ladies" Gcide to 
Needlework," "Ladies' CIriDB to Fancy work, '* "Six rupsot Coffee." ''The Key 



Cooking,*' or Mrs. Owen's ' Lessons in Candy making, 
a guess at the Dorcas Prize Bean Bottle 



1 as you prefer, fbee, besides having 



i 



^5 4%{\ in r anh will be paid to the person Bending us the l\hoest, and © 4 ^\ 
9mw (ash to the person sending- u* the second laboebt < LI By I \J 
8 months subscribers, at 10 cts. each, within SO days* fro-n the date of this paper. The Dorcas is the 
best Ladles' Home paper. Only 10 Cts. for a 3 months' trial. Send for sample Copy. Agents Wanted. 

Addnyss THE DORCAS MAGAZINE, 230 BROADWAY. New York. 
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Heartsease and Rue. 

A new volume of poems by James Russell 
Lowell. With a fine steel portrait. Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound. . $1.25. 

This volume contains many new poems never before 

Sri n ted ; also most of the poems written by Mr. Lowell 
uring the last twelve years, with some written earlier 
but not included in the volumes then published. 

History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great. 

By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell 
University. .With Alaps. In two volumes, 
crown octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 

Professor Tuttle continues in these volumes the ad- 
mirable work begun in his previous volume. "The 
History of Prussia to tbe Accession of Frederic the 
Great/' which has received hearty commendation from 
the most competent American, German, and English 
authorities. 

Before the Curfew 

And Other Poems. Chiefly Occasional. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 16mo, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 

This tasteful volume contains the poems written by 
Dr. Holmes during the past eight yea«"s since " The 
iron Gate " was published. They have the same fresh- 
ness, wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, felicity of 
Ehrase, and all the other charming qualities which 
ave made hie previous books an unfailing delight. 

Metrical Translations and Poems. 

By F. H. Hedge, D.D., and Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
ter. 16mo, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 

Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wlster, who are unsurpassed as 
translators, have brought together in a tasteful little 
book the best German poems they have both translated 
into English verse, to which Dr. Hedge has added 
some excellent original poems. 

John Ward, Preacher. 

A Novel, by Margaret D eland, author of 
" The Old Garden and Other Poems." $1.50. 

John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and this en- 
gaging story brings the sternest doctrines of Presby- 
terian theology into close relations with the beet ele- 
ments of Agnosticism. Into it are woven love re' 
experiences, the social interests of village life, " the 
f liort and simple annals of the poor, 11 and many char- 
acteristic features of modern civilization. It is quite - 
sure to attract marked attention and to excite animated 
discussion. 

Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast. 

Collected by Charles C. Jones, Jr., author 
of u The History of Georgia." 16mo. $1.00. 

The delightful "Uncle Remus " stories are bat a 
email part of the quaint folk-stories handed down by 
tradition among the southern negr oee. Colonel Jones 
has gathered a volume of these, which have been cur- 
rent on the coast of Georgia, and which can not fail 
to interest a multitude of readers by their quaint sim- 
plicity and grotesque fancies. 

Irish Wonders. 

The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Le- 
preohawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Wid- 
ows, Old Maids, and other Marvels of the 
Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as told by the 
People. By D. R. McAnally, Jr. With 
more than sixty capital Illustrations. Small 
4to, $2.00. 



WA NTED- Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 



%* For sale by all Bookmllen. Sent by tnail % 
post-paid , on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

H00GHT0N, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The following couplet from James Russell Lowell's new 
book has a lesson to the worshiper as well as to the patriot. 
It is good for religion as well as good for politics. 

44 Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark? — he borrows a lantern; 
Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding his steps by the stars." 

* Pulpit " with various prefixes is getting too frequent a 
name for sermon periodicals, at least so thinks Mr. West, of 
Duluth, who has changed the name of the Progressive 
Pulpit to The New Ideal. The May number contains a 
discourse on Moral Purpose and other material, ably edited 
and full of earnestness. 

Lives of great men have not always had a noble intro- 
duction. Who, glancing over the little volume containing 
John Buskin's account of his early years, has not laid it by 
with a sense of deep disappointment ? And yet, there is in 
it all one splendid redeeming feature — it is a frank avowal 
from one in whom of all men we could least tolerate in- 
sincerity. True greatness will not gloss over its own faults. 

Victor Hugo said that the "nineteenth century was 
woman's century." Among many things to remind one of 
the truth of this is the May number of the magazine en- 
titled Woman. It contains the first number of Helen 
Campbell's " Prisoners of Poverty Abroad," an interesting 
study of Louisa Alcott, an article "How to Extend the 
Sympathies of Woman " by Julia Ward Howe, and many 
other good things. 

A magnificent " Temple of Temperance " in Chicago, to 
cost about $800,000, promises to be a fixed fact It will be 
a fitting monument to the unfaltering devotion of temper- 
ance workers throughout the country as well as to the 
marvelous organizing force of the one woman who has 
captained the cause, and of the scores of leading spirits 
who have been her efficient co-workers. Chicago's better 
citizens would justly point with pride to such a structure. 

Coeducation, in the opinion of Mr. H. C. Haydn, presi- 
dent of Adelbert College, is all well enough for institu- 
tions to which it has been a native air, but for Adelbert he 
thinks " breaking up and recrystallization " at this late day 
quite another matter. He says: " We believe we have done 
the best thing for the college, not only, but for the cause of 
the higher education." We should be glad to' hear Mr. 
Haydn's sincere expression of opinion on this point five 
years from date, when not only the ideal Annex will 
probably be a fixed fact, but scores of other educational 
enterprises of even more liberal nature. The American 
spirit demands it 

" The Bureau of Justice " is the title of a new organiza- 
tion in Chicago, representing solid men of character and 
means. Its purpose is to make it " possible for a man with 
neither money nor friends but with a just cause, to contend 
before the law on equal terms against any one who had 
wronged him." An office has been opened, the services of 
an attorney secured and so on. This organization seeks to 
do for men precisely the work which the Protective Agency 
does for women and children. It needs $5,000 a year to do 
its work with; so does that organization. The management 
pf this organization js composed of men and that of women ) 



these two excellent organizations exemplify to our mind 
the waste caused by the sexarian divisions of the day of 
which we have been complaining. Why not one office, one 
board of management consisting of the best men and 
women in each, with men and women as its servants to do 
the work best adapted to each? Such an organization, 
working not only to enforce existing laws but to create new 
ones, would soon bring about the time when it will be as 
easy for a poor man or woman to secure $ " worth of justice 
for five cents as it now is for a rich man to secure $50,000 
worth of justice for $500. 

That is a humorous yet pathetic bit of description which 
we note in the current Atlantic. " A Discord in Feathers " 
is strangely typical of the conditions of human life. The 
small tragedies in these bird lives tell a story big with 
meaning and remind us all too vividly of the men and 
women that yearn for objects on which to vent their ill- 
humor, and who grieve to see their patient mates happy, 
out of reach, and with tables spread even as bountifully as 
their own. Fortunately these viciously morbid souls are 
rare, but how many of us are there who, unconsciously, 
through our own spiritual blindness make unhappy the 
souls of our uncomplaining home-mates ? 

The Unitarian Herald quotes from the Dean of Wor- 
cester who, speaking of the excommunication of the city 
people from the country, tells of a woman that "had not 
heard the wild birds sing for seven years." Another woman 
in Leeds said: " When I was a girl I hoped the time would 
come when I should see corn growing in the field, now I am a 
middle-aged woman and have given up all hope of seeing 
it." He matches these stories with those of two college 
boys of the city. One was able to recognize one tree in the 
forest, namely, the " Christmas tree." The other did not 
know how to eat honey in the comb because it had the sheUs 
on. These stories point to a lesson in theology. What 
is it? 

In one of our country Unity Clubs the study- class has 
been giving the winter to some of the short programmes 
printed in Unity. First it spent four evenings on Emer- 
son's two emancipation addresses of fifty years ago, — the 
" American Scholar," and the " Divinity School Address." 
Next, four evenings on George Eliot's " Spanish Gipsy," on 
the last evening casting and reading selected scenes. Next, 
four evenings on a dozen of Robert Browning's poems. 
And then four evenings on the Trial and Death of 
Socrates— the " Apology," " Crito," and " Phaedo." From 
this winter's experience it would recommend these short 
" Master- piece " courses to other study -classes. Master- 
pieces, that is, great essays and poems, long enough to 
make thoughtful study necessary, short enough to give 
variety from month to month, and to make it possible for all 
the men and women, however busy, to read them. The 
plan seems to be good in all the three ways of goodness: 
(1) it involves the buying of three or four good books and 
noble home- readings, — this all around the class; and each 
subject opens a door into some great author who is likely 
to be visited again in consequence of this first visit; (2) the 
written papers, one or two a winter to each member, give two 
or three weeks of solitary hard study,— in which the leader 
may be able to help much by pounsel and book-belp, Tbp 
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writers — few of them used to anything of the kind — 
groan, 1*Mnk they can't, go to work, work on their mettle, 
get greatly interested, and, when it is over, say, " It was a 
bit of penuine, education," And (3) the conversations, al- 
most aiways on the morals of the subjects, are so brisk and 
live that some of the members go home " to lie awake." 
We shall henceforth trust more in people's capacity for 
good talk, and shall look to the conversation as, on the 
whole, the moat important part of Club work. We mean 
conversation with a leader and with definite aim. 

The Kindergarten is the name of a new monthly started 
in Chicago, thirty -two pages with covers. It is to be pub- 
lished by' Alice B. Stockham & Co. The first number for 
May contains interesting material not only for kindergart- 
ners but for mothers, fathers and preachers. It can be had 
for $2 a year and ordered from 161 LaSalle street, Chicago. 

The Harper* 8 Monthly for May contains studies of Chi- 
cago and Denver, the latter an illustrated article, the former 
written by Charles Dudley Warner, after a careful study 
of many weeks on the ground. As to the intellectual life 
of Chicago he says: " It is not in every city that an equal 
number of busy men will give the time to this sort of in- 
tellectual recreation," referring to the Chicago Literary 
Club. He further says, " comparisons are very unsafe, but 
it is my impression that there is more love of books in Chi- 
cago than in New York society, and less of the critical nil 
admirari spirit than in Boston." 

Do we, can we, realize the importance not only of giving 
' the right books to our children, and to those whom we have 
under our charge, but also of choosing the right books for 
ourselves ? Doctor Holmes once very truly said: " Society 
is a strong solution of books; it draws the virtue out of 
what is best worth reading, as hot water draws the strength 
of tea-leaves." How often, when going on a long journey, 
do we say: "Oh, I must have something to read. Almost 
anything to pass away the time will do." On the contrary 
nothing but the very best will do at any time; that is, the 
very best of its kind. And of the kind of book we need 
at any particular moment of life, only we ourselves are 
capable of judging. 

Imitating for our readers the position of the old colored 
woman who, unable to get beyond the outskirts of a large 
assembly, said she couldn't hear much — couldn't get very 
near the honey-pot, but she hoped "to get the drippings," 
we occasionally give our readers some of the unconscious, 
inspired bits that fall from unthinking lips within Unity's 
precincts, so far removed from many of our readers. A 
liberal-minded apostle of the orthodox faith was, to use his 
own words, about to " knock the props from under the Uni- 
tarians." Whereupon a very quick-witted and earnest 
brother returned, "Then we'll take to our wings." Is it 
not the sweet virtue of our faith that it has broad wings 
ever ready plumed for the strong flight ? 

The news-gatherer of the Chicago Women's Unitarian 
Association closed her monthly resume at the last meeting, 
which was the last of the season, with the following words, 
which we are glad to make our own: "During the past 
season I have endeavored to give you in brief a summary 
of the news of the religious world. As far as condensation 
would permit I have used clippings instead of my own 
words. I have endeavored to hold before you the narrow- 
ness as well as the breadth of the times. The trend of 
things is toward the real gospel of Jesus. The Sermon on 
the Mount is the religion of the future church and not 
the extract of the lives of men whose views are tinctured 
by dyspepsia, disappointment and other blinding influences. 
The cry of heresy, I admit, still reverberates through the 
land, and men and women still have to suffer; still the 
prophets endure and protest and hold fast to their own 



thought of God, hoping, trusting in the future and the 
final redemption from narrowness and bigotry of the human 
family; more and more we learn truly that 

" All love greateii9 and glorifies 
Till God is aglow, to the loving eyes, 
In what was mere earth before." 

The Christianity of the future will include not only the 
rights of men, but the duties of man to man and man to 
himself. The higher the thought of man, the larger the 
freedom of expression and the right of judgment, the more 
untrammeled the conscience, the more worshipful the heart, 
and the nobler the thought of God. The skylark does its 
fretting and scolding in the meadow below, but sings its 
matins on the upward wing; so with humanity, its work 
and its worries, its dogmas and its disputes belong to the 
earth-anchored souls. Like the skylark humanity sings its 
matins and vespers on the wing, and then the song is full 
of the sunshine of heavenly love, or twilight tranquility. 
To all free souls comes the light of divine life; 'tis only the 
poor, hampered, creed-bound, enslaved victim who is tor 
tured by doubts and torn by fears, who longs to know but 
dares not investigate: 

44 There may be heaven; there must be hell; 
Meantime there is our earth here — well." 

This life of ours must be lived out, and a grave thoroughly 
earned before we have a right to settle back to merely sing- 
ing hosannas; and with a life of earnest endeavor, of holy 
helpfulness, we shall ever find ourselves at one with the 
father and in harmony with all that is highest, best and 
truest in humanity." 

A recent number of the Methodist Advocate says: 
" Our Sunday-school work needs special attention, and pro- 
vision made for a better and wider development and a 
greater organic, literary and spiritual success. Our church's 
future depends not only on our holding our children, but 
also on their moral training anoV spiritual culture" This 
problem is continually cropping out in all denominations — 
the endeavor to keep up denominational lines in face of 
the onward sweep of unity, the watchword of to-day. 
Christianity \s beginning to learn that "in union there is 
strength." Some day it may be able to discover with 
Emerson that " the broad ethics of Jesus were soon nar- 
rowed down to village theologies," and see that these " de- 
nominational lines " only fence the narrow theologies while 
the " broad ethics of Jesus " are too high, too all-pervasive 
to be hedged in by any man-drawn lines. 

The excellent audience which filled Central Music Hall, 
of this . city, on Sunday evening last, received from Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant some suggestive thoughts which must make 
better those who carried them home. Who can estimate 
the good both to giver and receiver of a beneficent act ? 
But we should broaden the topic. Not the " Duty of the 
Rich toward the Poor," but the duty of every man to his 
weaker brother should have been her theme. We can. not 
too strongly emphasize the need of rapid transportation for 
the poor away from busy looms and dusty factories to green 
fields or at least happy homes. Free public baths also 
would be an incalculable blessing to the masses, as well as 
such sensible instruction for the daughters that plain food 
might be always palatable and wholesome. Free gymna- 
siums would doubtless conduce to the development of 
clear- minded and able-bodied men and women. But these 
vast though noble undertakings look far into the future, and. 
meanwhile, why should we not, as Mrs. Chant suggests, 
open our art museums and pictures galleries on Sundays 
to the poor, who rarely, if ever, know the spiritual exalta- 
tion born of visions of the noble works of art ? Why need 
we postpone the rare privilege of conveying, on some peace- 
ful Sabbath, to another less favored one, the picture-mes- 
sage which may not be manifest to them without the aid of 
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our perhaps more accustomed eyes? And, above all, are 
there not very few among ns who have not some cheerful 
Dickens story, some bit of helpful, hopeful reading which 
could be passed from one to another in the long line of the 
worthy poor, unable to gather rare volumes on book shelves 
of their own. How many of us will from this date estab- 
lish in our own small circles free circulating libraries from 
which good books shall go forth on errands of mercy, ac- 
companied with the kind word and friendly smile of en- 
couragement? Many, we shall hope, and that Mrs. Chant's 
closing word may linger long with all of us — " Never be 
, servile to the rich." Lofty character is the only wealth 
meriting genuflections of body or soul, if those be ever per- 
missible. 

We seek a church creedlessbut not aimless; a church that 
delights in truth and not in falsehood, that is made strong 
in the purposes of righteousness, that is made loyal by the 
warmth of love; that dares stand alone by the faith that is 
in it — faith in the infinite goodness of the Father of Souls, 
in the eternal sweep of his law, the all-sufficiency of his 
truth, the omnipresence of his love, and the omnipotence 
of his right. This creedless church, for which we work, 
believes in man as the child of infinite possibilities, born 
into an endless existence. It believes in reason, God's great 
gift to man; in worship as the gesture of the soul heaven- 
ward; in prayer as the wings upon which the soul would 
soar toward its ideal; in the church as the commonwealth 
of hearts, that enables men and women to discharge more 
fully their social relations, that serves to sharpen their in- 
tellectual life and to make more pointed the decisions of 
conscience. This church believes that the awful anguish 
of guilt and the sublime joys of innocence are realities 
more pressing to the human soul than any judgment day 
of the old theology, or any heaven and hell located in 
space. This church believes in the continuous creations of 
God; that he still works in the unfolding, but yet unfin- 
ished, universe. It believes that out of the blocks of time 
the rising walls of eternity are being shaped. It believes 
that by virtue of struggle and thought, trial, disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, through valleys of doubt and caves of 
fear, along thorny roads, over cross- crowned heights, the 
children of men are being led up to the table- lands of un- 
clouded light, of unhedged fellowship. It believes all this 
and more, and yet it is creedless, because it holds this great 
faith not as an exaction forced upon all, but as an inspira- 
tion sought by each. It is the testimony of the willing 
soul, not the test of fellowship imposed by a majority. 

The Historical Record, published by the Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, for April, contains as a leading paper a sketch 
of the life and services of Leonard Whitney, the first Uni- 
tarian minister of the church at Keokuk, one of the heroic 
war chaplains, who came to his death from the exposures 
and self-sacrificing labors on the battlefield of Pittsburg 
Landing. He was chaplain of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, 
of which Robert G. Ingersoll was colonel. Mr. Whitney's 
ministry at Keokuk was a remarkable one, though of short 
duration. It was his good fortune to count among his par- 
ishioners young men who in later • years became men of 
national repute: Samuel F. Miller, George W. McCrary, 
W. W. Belknap, and men of no less nobility of character 
and scarcely less prominence in the line of work they chose 
for themselves, such as Col. C. H. Perry, Dr. Freeman 
Knowles, George Williams, E. H. Harrison, William Leigh- 
ton, S. W. Tucker and others. Soon after his death 
Colonel Ingersoll wrote to the widow a letter from which we 
clip the following: " During the time he was with us he 
was almost constantly by the sick and wounded, and was as 
kind to them as though they had been his own children. At 
the battle of Shiloh he gave his blankets to the wounded, 
then slept upon the ground uncovered, with the chilling 
rain pouring upon him the whole dreary night, and at that 



time, as I believe, laid the foundation for the disease that 
terminated his life. Permit me to say that I sympathize 
with you deeply in your irreparable loss. Generous men 
are not indigenous to this world. They are exotics from 
the skies. There is no such thing as being consoled for 
their loss. Their memory is worthy of and demands the 
bitterest of tears. And yet, believing as you do in the im- 
mortality of the soul, the dark cloud of grief now envelop- 
ing your heart, if not dissipated, will at least be adorned 
and glorified by the sweet bow of Hopa" Last January, 
to Mr. Clute, the writer of the article from which we quote, 
Mr. Ingersoll wrote as follows: "It gives me great pleas- 
ure to write a few words in reference to the Kev. Leonard 
Whitney. He was one of the best, one of the purest, one 
of the noblest men I ever knew. He was in the highest 
sense a deeply religious man — that is to say, he lived in ac- 
cordance with his ideal. There was about him neither cant 
nor hypocrisy. He did not pretend to be better than others, 
he wished only to make others better. While I knew 
him his entire time was occupied in doing good to others. 
He was a perpetual consolation to the sick and wounded, — 
an example for all. He won the respect of every man who 
knew him, and his influence was only good. He was a 
thorough believer in the religion of good works, and he 
lived in exact accordance with his belief. He as truly gave 
his life'for his country, as though he had died on the field 
of battle." Chief Justice Miller in a long and tender letter 
to Mr. Clute thus alludes to the friendship existing between 
the colonel and the chaplain: "The circumstances attend- 
ing Mr. Whitney's death constitute a tribute to the tender- 
ness of his heart and the nobility of his character which 
must endear him to the memory of his friends as long as 
they live to remember anything. In the early part of the 
late civil war he was appointed by Colonel Robert G. In- 
gersoll as chaplain of his regiment, the Eleventh Illinois 
Cavalry. I do not stop here to make any criticism upon 
Colonel Ingersoll's religious principles, either then or now, 
but it seems probable that the friendship between him and 
Mr. Whitney may have been strengthened by the fact that 
at that day, over thirty years ago, each of them was aware 
that the other was struggling for light on the great subjects 
of religious thought Whatever may be your opinion or mine 
in regard to Colonel Ingersoll's present opinions on those 
subjects, no one can deny the integrity of his character or 
the purity of his purposes in the course he pursues on that 
subject" ' 

What is so beautiful as a young- old man? The follow- 
ing tribute which Edward Hall, of Cambridge, paid to the 
young-old man, Dr. Cazneau Palfrey, brings vividly to our 
mind the cheerful and prophetic sympathy with which this 
father greeted us last summer in his own home; his abid- 
ing interest in our western work revealed itself in a boyish 
enthusiasm. He had just been reading reports of our 
Western Conference and was delighted with the outcome. 
" I tell them," he said, " that things are fixed as nearly 
i ight as they get fixed in this world by your last meeting. 
Keep right on now and carry on the work you have so well 
begUD." That hand-grasp of eighty has cheered us for 
many months. It is an inspiration to us now. It moves 
us to add our word of tribute and gratitude to the more ex- 
cellent word of Mr. Hall: "Such an old age as I have been 
describing, or peeking most inadequately to portray, has 
tinisbed its course among us since last we met together 
here. Would that the story of that life could be so told 
that every one could see its beauty and its dignity. W f ould 
that all might have known its sweetness of spirit, its gentle- 
ness, its transparent timplicity of heart. Would that all 
might have known something of its holiness. W'ould that 
all could have seen the firmness of his religious trust, the 
breadth and generosity of his sympathies, the perfect liberal- 
ity of his faith. While keeping alive among us the tradi- 
tions of earlier days, and memories of a noble circle of 
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venerated named, he held in affectionate interest the 
younger laborers in the field where he had toiled so faith- 
fully and so long, and entered without misgivings into the 
fresh thought and problems of the hour. A rare privilege 
it-^ras to watch his declining years, and gather wisdom and 
good cheer from his revered companionship; a rare privi- 
lege to witness an old age which kept its youthful feelings so 
warm, which dwelt so happily in the holy memories of the 
past and sublime visions of the future, and which bore so 
loyally to the end the impress of its sacred calling. Among 
those who have left the ranks of our ministry in these later 
years, many of them most widely and honorably known, 
there has been no purer and freer spirit than that which 
has just taken its departure from among us." 



MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

It is not as an interpreter of other men's writings that 
Matthew Arnold has impressed himself most forcibly upon 
his age but as a preacher of righteousness, a teacher of re- 
ligion. He has always put a large part of himself into his 
interpretations of other people's writings, the Bible not ex- 
cepted. " Literature and Dogma," " Culture and Anarchy," 
"St Paul and Protestantism," and "God and the Bible" 
are books that have given to the last twenty years ' some of 
the most suggestive and irrepressible religious phrases and 
ideas. The theologian necessarily speaks to a limited class, 
his writings are apt to smell of the lexicon and be bur- 
dened with the technicalities of the library. The preacher, 
though he rise above denominational prejudices, is seldom 
able to Bend his sermon much beyond his own sectarian en- 
closure. But letters are universal. Literature knows no 
denominational lines but appeals to all classes and all ages. 
So, when Matthew Arnold takes up the Bible and studies it 
in the same light as he studied Homer, and tries to inter- 
pret Jesus in the same spirit that he interprets Marcus 
Aurelius, he does his work in such way that men of all de- 
nominations are bound to read, and those of ordinary in- 
telligence are bound to understand. Matthew Arnold was 
a teacher of religion none the less because he was also the 
great apostle of culture. Culture to him did not mean col- 
lege lore or classic learning, but " the power to estimate 
the proportions and relations in what we read." It is 
" sweetness and light," " belief in right reason." 

But Matthew Arnold had his limitations, easily recognized, 
and stated by none so clearly as by himself. He was a 
teacher but scarcely a prophet. On that account his death 
is regretted everywhere, yet but few tears fall upon his 
bier. He was the poet of transition. He recoiled from 
what was narrow and base in the old with almost Carlylean 
vigor, but did not reach with equal grasp the new. What 
was a perpetual stream in Emerson was an intermittent 
spring in Arnold. Two of his most sympathetic and re- 
ligious poems are inspired by Obermann, the work of the 
shy Frenchman who asked that upon his tomb might be in- 
scribed the words, 

•♦Eternity! Be thou my refuge." 

There is something of a feeling that this is a forlorn day 
for the thinker running through most of Matthew Arnold's 
writings. We think of two causes that will account at least 
partly for this. 

First. He was somewhat blinded by his books. He saw 
but little beyond what his studies taught him. Those who 
do much continuous writing are often afflicted with a lame- 
ness known to physicians as " pen paralysis." This disease 
has its spiritual counterpart. Too much writing and too 
little contact with humanity bring paralysis of will and 
heart The "Philistines" of England, against whom 
Matthew Arnold threw the weight of his denunciation, had 
he sought closer, might have revealed to him some " sweet- 



ness and light " which even his cultured " remnant " may 
have missed. 

Second. A second reason may be found in the fact that 
he failed to carry his intellectual conclusions into action. 
For many years Mr. Arnold was the friend, parishioner and 
constant listener of Stopford Brooke, the biographer of 
Frederick W. Robertson, the seer of the English church. 
But when Mr. Brooke, coming clearly into the convictions 
concerning the Bible, miracles and the nature of Jesus 
taught more clearly by Matthew Arnold than any one else, 
manfully withdrew from the Established church because 
he saw that such convictions were in direct opposition to* 
the fundamental tenets of that church, and cast his lot with 
the heretical Unitarians, Mr. Arnold gave up his pew and 
staid with the " Establishment," the teachings of which he 
had done so much to annul and stultify. He could combat its 
theology but he could not quite give up the prestige, pomp, 
associations and the impressive aesthetics of the ftowerful 
institution. We do not blame Matthew Arnold for loving 
the traditions of the English church, for respecting its his- . 
tory and enjoying its cathedrals and rejoicing in its litur- 
gies, so far as they did not offend his critical judgments 
and the rational demands of this century, which no one 
understood better than did Matthew Arnold himself. But 
we do say that when this poet glorifies the abstract 
"Remnant" and deliberately chooses to stand with the 
concrete majority we find one secret of that quality of his 
character illustrated by one of his favorite phrases " vast 
debility." In religion, if nowhere else, the easiest road is 
always the hardest road. When the slightest insult is 
offered to either head or heart in your church relationship, 
then the splendid building is all the more a prison, cush- 
ioned pews become very uncomfortable, artistic quartettes 
and lovely choirs of surpliced boys, which form the sugar- 
coating to so many bitter theological pills, will neither 
soothe nor inspire you. We heard the other day of a 
woman who said, "I suppose in my heart I am a good Uni- 
tarian but I can not leave the Episcopal church." And so 
to make more valid her right to stay or more effectually to 
hoodwink her own heart she threw herself more vigorously 
into the bell and candle, the soup and Bible mission busi- 
ness of her church. But if she can not leave the Episcopal 
church, the Episcopal church will surely leave her a lonely 
Pickwickian worshiper at the shrine that has no blessing 
save for devout sincerity and sincere devoutness. Carlyle 
and Matthew Arnold had much in common, but Carlyle had 
the grim courage of his convictions that enabled him to fol- 
low them to their lonely conclusions. So we read Carlyle 
with flushed cheek and bated breath, our hearts throbbing 
with emotions; while we read the sentences of Matthew 
Arnold, better balanced in thought and form, with a slight 
sinking at the heart and a distrust in the head. 

But we will not forget the excellencies of Arnold. We 
would not divert from the just fame of the noble writings 
of this notable teacher. High was the work of this great 
emancipator of the intellect. He was at least the prophet 
of "lucidity," and we believe that his very limitations 
sprung out of nobleness. His clinging to the Established 
church was loyalty to the dream that is itself a religions 
reality in all prophecy. With the strange ignoring of the 
actual that is always a danger with a man of letters, Che 
Established church of England was to Matthew Arnold 
" simply a great national society for the promotion of good- 
ness;" a church large enough to include all churches; a 
church whose real business was to make "progress in peace 
and grace ;" one that would open itself to the " glow of 
the true ideal of the Christian gospel by fidelity to reason," 
by placing the " stress of its religion on goodness, by culti- 
vating grace and peace and thus inspiring an attachment 
that would last as long as the nation should last" 

Matthew Arnold saw clearly that the thirty-nine Articles 
were " Articles of Peace," — i.e., " articles drawn up with 
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the studied design of being vague and loose, and conse- 
quently scientifically and metaphysically were worthless." 
The readiness to put a lax sense on subscriptions to these 
Articles he regarded as a proof of the same disposition of 
mind. Alas! that he should not see that the same reasons 
that make them scientifically and metaphysically worthless 
render them also morally and spiritually worthless, aye, 
worse than worthless, damning because they breed confusion 
and laxness here as there. 

But blessed, ever blessed is the dream of Matthew Arnold 
of a church that will be inclusive of all good, whose only 
business will be the "promotion of goodness" a church 
that will make schism impossible by making it unnecessary, 
because in promoting goodness it will foster variety, inven- 
tion, sincerity, progress. Towards such a church we believe 
the world sweeps to-day. When in the far-off future hu- 
manity rises to a realization of the truth taught by Martin- 
eau in his late great work, and beginning to be grasped by 
the religious of all names — that morality is the foundation 
of religion — then there will come the true union of church 
and state; and churches will be fostered by common con 
sent, as schools and art museums are now. Indeed, it will 
be hard to speak of these as separate interests, for they will 
so flow together. For this common church, this universal 
church, we labor and pray. But the new wine must needs 
be held in new bottles, nay, that is too mechanical a figure. 
This new life must clothe itself with a new body, not out of 
the tattered and weather-beaten shreds of any one organi- 
zation, but out of the emancipated spirit of all denomina- 
tions. Not upon the doctrines, nay, not upon the. present 
truths under any one name nor under all names; but 
upon the thirst for truth, the hunger for righteousness, the 
divine passion for love, generated under all names and in 
all sects, will come that dream church of Arnold's; that hos- 
pitable home of the spirit judged, as Arnold claims all 
churches should be, not by the letter of a written constitu- 
tion, but by the spirit of their noblest men. It is coming!- 
It ought to come here in America sooner than in any other 
part of the globe, because here are the cosmopolitan elements 
seething in their greatest plasticity ; and, if in America, the 
less trammeled west should prove the most genial climate 
in which this tree of the spirit may bud and put forth its 
earliest bloom. Whatever may be said of the spiritual life 
of our western churches, let it be confidently said that it is 
more fraternal than any secjb or creed- based church. There 
is not a church, from the Roman Catholic to the Unitarian 
or the Universalist, but that is too small and too narrow for 
its constituency. Every one of these names press and pinch 
somewhere the growing life of men and women. We be- 
lieve, then, in the need of a broad church, and cherish the 
faith in an inclusive religion, a church that will in fact be 
" a society for the promotion of goodness" from which no 
good thing can be excluded, and a line anywhere would be 
an offence to its spirit, because it is to be the Church of the 
Boundless God, the Church of Man, unqualified, unre- 
stricted; not the Church of All Saints, but the Church of 
All Souls. Nobler is the man who dreams of this church 
and dies with nothing but a dream to offer than he who 
dots a continent with Gothic spires dedicated to a partial 
God and consecrated to the uses of a fractional humanity, or 
he who wisely serves a denomination that is to be strength- 
ened by exclusions. Let us work by such lines as appear 
to us most wise with a sincerity like that of Matthew 
Arnold for our common dream — our, dream, God's actuality. 
He never has limited His providence by a form, or granted 
His benedictions by doctrinal tests, or marked His chosen 
ones by dogmatic names. 

" See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 
A feeble, wavering line. 
Where are they tending?— A God 
Marahall'd them, gave them their goal. 



Ah, but the way is so long, 
Years they have been in the wild, 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks 
Rising all around, overawe; 
Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve,— 
Ah, keep, keep them combined 
Else of the myriads who fill 
That army, not one shall arrive; 
Sole they shall strav; on the rocks 
Batter forever in vain, 
Die one by one in the waste." 
Then let us 

.... "Fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
'Stablish, continue our march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God." 



CONTRIBUTED. 



LITTLE PAUL. 



The Earth turns back her coverlet, 
Grown softly green in April showers, 

And folds the darling baby close — 
The sweetest bud of all her flowers. 

And laughs with song of merry birds, 
And sun and breeze and lambkin's play 

Because she thinks, — the selfish Earth, 
That she has won the babe away. 

Away from deathless mother love, 

Its speechless prayer and wordless woe, 

And proudly to her breasts she clasps 
The lovely, dimpled form of snow. 

Ah selfish Earth! the form is yours, 

But not the light of baby's eyes! 
Not the young soul that hitherward 

Strayed, for a time, from Paradise! 

As free as light the baby lives, 

God's boundless love about him thrown, 

And soon or late, some happy day 

The aching heart shall clasp its own. 

Emily H. Leland. 
Hblbka Valley, AprU 20, 1888. 



THE IDEAL CHURCH. 

In handling this subject perhaps it would be well first to 
treat of the necessity for the church; then upon what basis 
it must rest, or the foundations; then, the methods of con- 
ducting it. Church architecture stands closely related to 
the work of the church, but we are in danger of branching 
out beyond proper limits. 

To begin with the necessity, why have any church at all ? 
A very large proportion, perhaps it were better to say a 
growing proportion of the population of all civilized lands, 
find it possible to live outside the church, and judge that 
for themselves they live their lives more worthily for being 
thus unchurched. They look upon the stained glass win- 
dows and cushioned seats, the organ and the frescoed walls 
as manifest tokens of a spirit that seeks not the general 
good. " Here hypocritic piety piles up its wealth, so that 
it may enjoy the luxury and escape the tax-gatherer." Is 
the God of the universe any nearer to those in there than 
to us out here f Perhaps for some of those inside the 
church it is mainly an institution for occupying the leisure 
hours of Sunday. When they have listened to preacher 
and choir and have gossiped at the door, the week's work 
for the church is done. Why is the new church built? 
•There are plenty now that are empty all the week, and only 
half filled on Sundays — they all have the same Bible, why 
separate ? There is a difference, to be sure, in name, yet what 
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is that but the difference betwixt tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee ? The new building is an index of the wealth of the 
congregation, and sometimes of its ability to borrow, though 
now it is a growing thought in the churches all around us 
not to dedicate the new building until it is entirely paid 
for. "Habitual attendance on church services, or even 
church membership, as it is called, affords no assurance of 
improvement in character or of advance in the religious 
life." 

When those who stand outside of the church actual see 
such lines in strongest light, are not we who seek the 
church ideal justified in beginning our quest by asking, 
Why have a church ? Certainly nothing can be more fruit- 
less in speculations relating to society than a mere abstract 
ideal, formed without reference to positive conditions, to 
practical needs, " and to actual desires." Along what 
lines is it possible to form the ideal of to-day, so that it 
may become the actual of to-morrow? The value of a 
church is not that it brings a man nearer to the immanent 
God, or God nearer to man. If a man can not see God 
manifest when outside of the church organization, he will 
make poor progress when inside; but the church can bring 
the man nearer to his fellow in organized effort "to do 
good and get good and to grow better," inspiring and 
regulating active efforts for the improvement of man. 

A word about ideals. A thing must have come within 
the range of the mental vision and be seen to be desirable 
before it can become an ideal. The ideal pertains to the 
individual. That which inspires one to effort, another may 
possess, and another may despise. The liberty that we 
value is looked upon by others as a device of the devil 
which will bring the short-sighted enemies of God to de- 
struction. 

Thus, there may be many ideal churches. There is room 
for them, all the way from barbarism to those triumphs of 
mankind in the good time coming which are yet undreamed 
of. In the details of their working out, these ideals will 
differ each from the other ; and only he who stands on the 
mountain top can see that even in their most general state- 
ment they have anything in common. This year's leaf was 
involved in last year's bud, and both were wrapped up in 
some potential form in the acorn of one hundred years ago; 
yet he who looked upon the acorn would have had hard 
work to see either this leaf or that bud. So, what is evolved 
in the later must have been involved in the earlier church, 
though we sqe it not. 

In my thought I see a mountain whose sides are furrowed 
with ravines, and on each intervening ridge is a path which 
marks the ground over which some race has struggled up 
from barbarism; and far up on each of these pathways 
stands a temple, — all various in form, but good to look 
upon, — and to the climber from the valley each stands as 
an inspiration. Legends like this stand boldly out: " Take 
fast hold on the truth; bind it about thy neck; write it on 
the tables of thy heart! " But that which is already at- 
tained is no longer the object of effort, no longer an inspir- 
ing ideal ; and these temples were all alike in this one respect 
— that if one would go farther up the mountain there was 
no door. To the right and to the left yawned the gulfs 
which separated nation from nation; and in fro£t stood the 
temple wall which ever grew higher and higher, for each 
generation added a stone. Only those who were cast out, 
and lived to climb up on the other side of the wall were 
able to go on toward the universal brotherhood. Farther 
up there are new churches on some vantage ground along 
the way. Men said — the old temple was built on too low 
ground ; much has been attained since then ; "our present 
position has in it much to inspire, and is withal easy to de- 
fend, let us build here. But ever the old plan recurred — the 
openings were all toward the valley. Cross and rack and 
fagot were in each case prepared for those who would cast 
reproach upon their church by declaring that there was any- 



thing more and better beyond. This experience has been 
repeated so uniformly that earnest men are saying: Better 
have no churches at all, since those we have stand so much 
in the way of progress. In these last days a few earnest 
souls have bethought them of the church of the " Wayside 
Inn," with open door and good cheer for those who come, 
and the helping hand for those who go where truth shall be 
sought and accepted for its own sake. 

In some of the churches about us we see evidences that 
if there is not soon provided a door by which those who 
wish may go out from them without going downward there 
will be cleavage, and a part will take up a new position 
while the remnant will be left to repair the old walls. We 
rejoice at this, not on account of the separation, but because 
by this means a freer ideal may gain acceptance. By the 
work of our hands our ideals are becoming real, and we re- 
joice; not because our present methods are the best that 
can be, but because " the church of the future is not to be 
moulded with set purpose." It is to be " The continually 
renewed product of the new thoughts and wills of each 
new generation." Our thought has conceived of a church 
for all; " with scope wide enough to embrace, and methods 
various enough to employ the most enlightened and the least 
enlightened members of the community; the most religious, 
and the least religious, the philosopher and the skeptic no 
less than the ignorant and the superstitious." 

"A church existing as a natural human fellowship, its 
members bound together simply by the spiritual tie of de- 
votion to the highest good that each is capable of recogniz- 
ing; claiming no authority, whether original or derived; 
with no test of membership but that of interest in the 
common good; with no limits short of those of the com- 
munity itself; organized so as to combine most effectively 
the separate good-will and the scattered efforts of its mem- 
bers; — such a church would appear to be an instrumentality 
by which society may accomplish those ends which lie with- 
out the province of its constitutional government, and 
which the spontaneous efforts of individuals are incompe- 
tent to reach." — (Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, in North 
American Reweic.) 

_ Mary R. C. Bouton. 

BRAINS. 

The interesting account of the Woman's International 
Council, in a recent number of Unity, was read with 
great satisfaction. But on reaching the last sentence about 
that book to be "written on 'Brains' which will convince 
the brethren," etc., I am reminded of a three-minute talk 
given by Mr. Hunting to a Sunday-school one morning. He 
told the children that before a book is written it has to be 
made, and that they were each making a book day by day, 
page by page, in the kind of life they lived. That book on 
" Brains "is now first being made year by year in the only way 
possible, — namely, by living it as a self-evident fact. It is 
slow work, making so great a book under such long-crystal - 
ized opposing conditions, but since every woman in Christ- 
endom has a hand in it, — yes, and brains in it — whether she 
knows it or not, just by virtue of the life she lives or the 
death she dies, the material for that book is steadily gather- 
ing in force and potency. It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able that brain should be always of the same quality, to de- 
serve the honor of being called such. Neither need there 
be sex-line limits to the term. Both men and women are 
open for improvement, we trust, in the matter of brain, and 
this improvement is largely advanced by means of the 
mutual interchange of free, religious, universal thought and 
life. It is a mistake to think this interchange unsexes the 
sexes, rather, it rounds and ennobles both, provided the 
freedom of thought and life is religious — in a broad, true, 
golden rule sense. It is not so much consequence whether 
or not that book is ever written, if only men and women 
keep on making it. e. t. l* 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 



Dear Unity — The Religio- Scientific Association of Iowa 
City has recently been having some interesting discussions 
on the topic, "What and How to Kead." As a finale to 
such discussion, the members and friends have been asked 
to express their opinions as to the best " library of ten 
books." Here are ten representative lists: 

Pbof. M. B. Anderson, chair of English literature, Iowa 
State University : Homers' Odyssey, Aeschylus' Agamemnon, 
Dante's Comedia Divina, Cervantes' Don Quixote, Shake- 
speare, Paradise Lost, Moliere's Misanthrope, Goethe's 
Faust, Hugo's Legend of the Century, The Ring and the 
Book. 

Prof. E. It. Nichols: Bible, Shakespeare, Burke's 
Speeches, Spencer's Principles of Philosophy, David Cop- 
perfield, Fiske's Cosmic Philosophy, Wordsworth's Poems, 
Daniel Deronda, Robinson Crusoe, Les Miserables. 

Mrs. Baker: Bible, Shakespeare, Plato's Republic, Web- 
ster's Dictionary, Emerson's Essays, Lives of Musicians, 
Carlyle's Hero Worship, Tennyson's Poems, Middlemarch, 
Universal Biography. 

Mrs. Clute: Bible, Emerson's Essays, Sartor Resartus, 
Mill on the Floss, Toilers of the Sea, Tale of Two Cities, 
Marble Faun, Origin of Species, Longfellow's Poems, 
Morris' Earthly Paradise. 

F. B. Tracy: Shakespeare, Bible, Goethe's Faust, 
Plato's Apology, Substance and Show, Mill on the Floss, 
Emerson's Essays, Ben Hur, Lorna Doone, Les Miserables. 

Miss Amy Cavanagh: Bible for Learners, Shakespeare, 
Longfellow's Poems, History European Morals, Miss Mar- 
ti neau's Autobiography, Romola, Daniel Deronda, Chan- 
ning's Sermons, Emerson's Essays, My Scrap Book. 

A. B. Noble: Homer, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Browning, Middlemarch, Bible, Emerson's Essays, Stones 
of Venice, Cosmic Philosophy. 

Rev. Arthur Beavis: Bible, Shakespeare, Emerson's 
Essays, Bacon's Essays, Inman's Ancient and Modern 
Faiths, The Hundred Greatest Men, Les Miserables, 
Romola, Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Dictionary of 
Science. 

The following lists are of interest as showing the tend- 
ency of the minds of our boys and girls. The compilers of 
these two lists have reached the age of fourteen years : 

Lucy Clute: Bible, Webster's Dictionary, History of 
the World, A Work on Botany and Zoology, Wendell Phil- 
lips' Speeches, Universal Biography, Lorna Doone, Romola, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Lowell's Poems. 

Eddie Wilson: Bible, Webster's Dictionary, Life of 
P. T. Barnum, Arabian Nights, Gulliver's Travels, Baron 
Munchausen, Robinson Crusoe, Don Quixote, Wood's Nat- 
ural History, Swiss Family Robinson. 

THE HOME. 

OAKLAND. 

IV. 

At the close of a pleasant day in the latter part of March, 
when little portions of bare ground, broad sheets of thin 
ice, and great patches of crisply crusted snow lay all about 
the house, Will, Deane and little Paul threw open the sit- 
ting-room window to revel in the damp spring air. Sud- 
denly Deane bumped his head, knocking the bottom from 
the bird-cage, and the bird flew into the world unhindered. 

Little Paul ran to mamma who was still sitting at the 
supper table with Dan and Olive, shouting: 

" The bird is out! The bird is out! Come, mamma, quick! 
The bird has gone out the window! " 

Everybody ran to the rescue. But so many feet crushing 
through the snow on all sides sent the yellow canary swiftly 
tripping and flitting across the yard, around the corner, and 
in spite of the sharp eyes fixed upon him, out of sight. 
Everybody followed, looked and stopped- Then a search 



was begun in all directions. But the twilight was falling 
fast and soon the baffled seekers returned to the spot where 
the bird had disappeared from view, this being the common 
center of operations. 

Almost every day, after Mrs. Franklin had given the bird 
his fresh seed and a clean paper in his cage, she had called, 
"Sweet! Sweet!" to him, feeling that he loved to answer 
her as an expression of his thanks. Perhaps he would an- 
swer her now, and thus guide them toward him. So she 
called, "Sweet! Sweet!" and the bird- voice came in re- 
sponse. But Will thought him here, and Mrs. Franklin 
there. Dan had gone for a lantern, and Olive for a shawl. 
Deane was shivering from head to foot, notwithstanding his 
effort to keep his frame still. And little Paul was bringing 
the empty cage to mamma. The hurried hunt made along 
the fence, in the trees, over the drifts, and across little 
patches of brown gra3s, where the ground seemed like a 
wet sponge, was not successful. Nor would the canary an- 
swer again. 

Soon Mr. Franklin arrived home from Aunt Fannie's 
with the other children. The night air was very penetrat- 
ing, and since it was useless to seek longer, the cage, a 
lonely, deserted tenement now, was hung on a twig overhead 
in the faint hope that if the canary survived the night, he 
would find and recognize his little home in the morning. 
He was just a tiny creature; but how desolate the whole 
house seemed because he was gone! 

At the first gray peep of day, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
dressed warmly, for the weather had grown colder, and 
went to look for the bird again. 

"Sweet! Sweet! " called Mrs. Franklin. A bird chirped 
and surely it was the canary! Still Mr. Franklin sought 
for it in vain. 

"Sweet! Sweet!" and a bird answered again, but the 
chirp was not so familiar. 

"Sweet! Sweet!" "Chirp! Chirp!" "Sweet! Sweet!" 
"Chirp! Chirp!" Behold there were little birds in russet 
coats on all sides ! Who would have dreamed there were half 
so many in the vicinity of Oakland! And snow was sifting 
and driving through the air from the northeast like a reg- 
ular blizzard, too. 

"Sweet! Sweet! Sweet!" "Chirp!" Every now and 
then a note would come which seemed more natural than 
the rest, and M. Franklin would take a circuit over the 
fence and through the orchard, or across the road into the 
field, while Mrs. Franklin scanned the leafless branches of 
the trees in the yard, and the frozen ground beneath them. 
But no little songster in yellow feathers greeted the eye. 

The air was growing every moment more and more icy, 
and more and more bewilderingly full of little chirping wild 
birds. Thoroughly benumbed with cold and blinded by the 
storm, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin began to despair. But there 
came to mind the parable of the lost sheep with the Univer- 
salist emphasis upon the fact that the shepherd sought for 
it "until it teas found" inspiring them with new courage. 

"Sweet! Sweet!" "Chirp!" "Sweet! Sweet! Sweet!" 
"Chirp! Chirp!" By and by a little note startlingly near 
and familiar, but disconsolate, as if it were positively the 
last that would be attempted, reached their ears, and close 
beside them, on a bit of bare ground under a low bush, they 
discovered the wee thing that they had been looking for so 
long. It knew its cage immediately, and hopped into it 
with very little hesitation. Then the children, who h/id 
been looking out of the window from the very first, raised a 
glad cry. 

' ' They've got the bird! They've got the bird! They've 
got the bird !" 

And notwithstanding Olive had kept the breakfast wait- 
ing some time already, there was a genuine thanksgiving 
celebrated, and in the most natural and sj>ontaneous manner 
possible, too, before anybody thought of sitting down to eat, 

Minnie Stebbins Savage. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston.— Rev. James F. Clarke will soon 
again preach in his pulpit. His health is so 
precarious that both he and his parish are 
seriously consulting on the need of a col- 
league. 

— Plans for anniversary week in Boston are 
closing up. A large delegation from western 
churches is cordially invited to participate in 
the business and to stimulate the enthusiasm 
of the week. 

— Photographs of the prominent Unitarian 
ministers may be bought at the A. U. A. 
rooms, mostly cabinet-size. 

—The latest form of missionary work is the 
purchase of the yacht " Pilgrim " by the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school Society for the At- 
lantic Coast Sunday-school Mission, to be used 
on the Northern coast, beginning in Maine, 
during the summer, and on the Southern coast 
in winter. The purchase money was mainly 
contributed by pupils of New England Sun- 
day-scho Is. The yacht lies at one of our 
wharves, open to visitors, at the same moorings 
the missionary brig *• Morning Star" received 
thousands of visiting contributors a few years 
since. 

— The National Bureau of Unity Clubs has 
planned an enthusiastic annual meeting with 
annual report in Channing Hall, and a public 
endorsement meeting in the church of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Hale, in anniversary week, as well as 
exercises at the Weir's Grove meeting in July. 

Minnesota Unitarian Conference.— 

This conference, but six months old, held an 
earnest session in Sioux Falls, Dak., April 25 
and 26. Ministers and delegates were present 
from St. Paul, St. Cloud, Minneapolis, Lu 
verne, Sioux City, Rock Rapids, Chicago and 
Boston. The introductory service was the 
dedication of All Souls church, of which 
Miss C. J. Bartlett is the minister. Mr. Ef- 
finger preached the sermon. Mr. Batchelor 
gave a short address. Four new members 
were welcomed by the pastor. The dedica- 
tion service was the same as that used by Mr. 
Jones in the dedication of All Souls church, 
Chicago, and the prayer of dedication was 
by Mr. Crothers of St. Paul. We shall pub- 
lish a fuller report of these meetings next 
week. It is a great satisfaction to have tfris 
young conference start out so vigorously and 
with an evident purpose to push its mission- 
ary work in all directions. The chairman 
pro tam, Mr, J, P. Ludden, of gt, Paul, has 



the work greatly at heart and is a generous 
helper. 

Chicago.— Mr. Utter led the teachers' 
meeting last Monday. The lesson turned 
wholly upon the widow's two mites and the 
relative duties of rich and poor. Do the 
wealthy give to the causes of religion and 
charity in proportion to their wealth as much 
as the honest poor give? Should they? 
What are the limitations to the right of 
hoarding? Has a man a moral right to all he 
can get under existing laws of trade and 
speculation? 

—Judge Tuley, among the many other good 
things that he is constantly doing, has in- 
stituted a most commendable reform in his 
court. Henceforth the curious and prurient 
attendance of women upon his divorce trials 
is prohibited, and only necessary witnesses 
are admitted. 

California. — Things never looked so 
hopeful for the liberai cause in California as 
at the present time. Mr. Clute has taken up 
the work at Pomona and San Bernardino 
with great promise. The work is also re- 
sumed at San Jose. Mr. Wendte's movement 
at Oakland has been compelled to seek larger 
quarters pending the completion of their new 
church, towards which $15,000 have been 
subscribed. The induction of Horace Davis 
as president of the California University is 
also a significant event in the history and in- 
terest ot liberal things in the state. 

Scandinavia in America*— A recent 
number of the Minneapolis Spectator devotes 
four illustrated pages to Norsemen in America 
and their prominent representatives in the 
northwest, among which we find the face and 
story of Kristofer Jansen, whose church in 
Minneapolis is spoken of as the Nazareth 
Unitarian church. He is mentioned as a man 
of remarkable literary genius, a prolific 
writer whose books number from twenty-five 
to thirty volumes, including prose and poetry, 
novels, dramas, hymns, books of travel and 
geology. 

Meadville, Pa.— S. B. Kanda, a Japanese 
student just from San Francisco, has joined 
the theological school, which makes thirty- 
seven names upon its roll for 1887-88. 



That Tired Feeling 

The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as "that tired feeling," 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

44 1 could not sleep ; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling ; and my appetite 
improved." B. A. Saxfobd, Kent, Ohio. 

Strengthen the System 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combinctiion of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion,' 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Barsanarilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in cold." I. Harrington, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Bold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

100 Pp*99 One PQllar, 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 11 a. 
m. ; 7:30 p. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, May 6, services at 10:45 A. m. 

Third Unitarian Chubch, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 
11 a. m; subject, May- Day. Monday even- 
ing, George Eliot section of Unity Club; Tues- 
day evening, Philosophy Section; Browning 
section, Friday, 4 p. m.; Bible Class, 7:30 Fri- 
day evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May 7, at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones will 
lead. 

Dress Reform— Mrs. Jenness Miller, of 
New York, is to give a lecture on Physical 
Culture and Correct Dress, with il lustrations 
of garments, at All Souls Church, Saturday, 
May 12, 2 1\ m. Admission, 50 cents. 



PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Session. 

Tuesday, May 15. 

10 a. m. Meeting of Directors of the Con- 
ference at Headquarters. 

[The Ministers' Alliance.— This organization will 
lunch at the Tremont House at 1 p. m., May 15. All 
ministers in attendance upon the Conference are 
invited to join.] 

8 p. m. Sermon. Milton J. Miller, Gen- 
eseo, 111. 

Wednesday y May 16. 

9 a. m. Devotional Meeting, led by S. 
M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 

10 a. m. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. 

President's Opening Address. Reports 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 
General Business. 

11:30 a. m. Paper: How shall we man our 
Missionary Posts? Eliza T. Wilkes, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

12:30 Intermission. 

2 to 3:30 p.m. Western Sunday School So- 
ciety. In charge of J. V. Blake, Presi- 
dent. 

1. Reports of Officers. 

2. Discussion. — A Normal School in 
Morals and Religion. Introduced by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

3. Election of Officers. 
President Shorey in the chair. 

3:30 p. m. The Claim upon us of the Mis- 
sion Fields. 

In India— The Pundita Ramabai Mis- 
sion in behalf of Woman's Education, 
by Emma Endicott Marean, Chicago. 
In Japan— The Mission of Inquiry in 
charge of A. M. Kapp, by Mr. K. Sugi- 
moto, Japanese Student at Ann Arbor. 
Mich. 

In Montana— The Mission of Civiliza- 
tion (The Crow Indian School) by Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

At Home — The Post Office Mission and 
the Sunday Circle, by ^rtfcur M, Judy, 

Discussion, 
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5 p. m. Internii sion. 
8 p. m. Fifty Years of Emerson. 1838- 
1888. A Commemoration by the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. In the First 
31. E. church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. 
I. Organ Voluntary. 

II. Hymn. "In Lonely Vigil." Frederick 
L. Hosmer. 

III. Prayer, J. Coleman Adams. 

IV. Responsive Readings from Emerson, 

selected by John R. Effinger. 
V. Emerson the Man, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
VI. Great Sentences from Emerson. The 

Audience. 
Y1I. Emerson the Worshiper. Frank W 

Gunsaulus. 
VIII. Hymn: Victory, adapted from Emer- 
son's " Voluntaries " 
IX. Emerson the Prophet. Fifty years of 

Influence. William C. Gannett 
X. Song. "The Crowning Day is Com- 

ing." 
XI. Poem: "Cambridge, July 15, 1838." 

John W. Chadwlck. 
XII. Hymn: " The 8oul's Prophecy." 
XIII. Benediction. 
{A special programme of the evening will be printed.] 



PROGRAMME OF THE IOWA UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE. 



Thursday, 11. 

9 a. m. Devotional meeting led by Ches- 
ter Covell. 
10 a. m. Paper. Moral Education in the 
Public Schools. George P. Brown. 
Discussion. 

11:15 a. m. Paper. The Relation of Liter- 
ature to a Child's Education. Mary E. 
Burt. 
Discussion led by Mrs. L. W. Learned. 

12:30 Intermission. 

2 p. m. Paper. The Actual Roots of 
Religion m Human Nature. — Does Re- 
ligion mean more or less as Modern 
Thought discards the Creeds? Henry 
Doty Maxson. 
Discussion led by Rabbi Hlrsch. 

3:30 p. m. Business Session. 
5 p. m. Intermission. 
8 p. m. Platform meeting in the First 
M. E. Church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. Subject for discussion, 
The Possible American Church. 
D. L. Shorev, President of the Con- 
ference, will make the opening re- 
marks, after which David Swing will 
take the chair. Addresses will be 
made by the chairman, Samuel G. 
Smith, M. D. Shutter, J. C. F. Grum- 
bine and Henry W. Thomas. 



women's western unitarian conference. 
Seventh annual session. 
Tuesday, May 15. 

2 p. m. Devotional meeting led by Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
President's Address. Reports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Religious Study Classes, by Mrs. J. C. 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

3 p. m. Address by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Boston, upon " Need of Re- 
ligion rather than of Special Legisla- 
tion." 

Report of Unitarian Women's Work on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Address by the delegate of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference. 

4 p. m. Post Office Mission Talk, led by 
Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, 111. 
Co-operation, Organization, Advertis- 
ing, Reporting, Post Office Mission 
Fund, how raised and expended. 

The Lesson of the International Coun- 
cil of Women at Washington, by Mrs. 
J. R. Effinger, Chicago. 
Election of Officers. 



7:30 



9. -00 
9:30 



11 :00 
2.-00 



4:00 



5:00 
7:30 



9:00 

9:30 

10:00 



11:30 
2:00 



3:00 



4:00 

5:00 
7:30 



Wednesday, May 9th. 
*\ m. Address of Welcome. 
Response. 

Sermon. Rev. W. C. Gannett, Hinsdale, 
III. 
Reception to the Delegates. 

Thursday, May 10th. 
a. m. Devotional Meeting. Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, Hinsdale, 111. 
a. m. Business Session. 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Appointing of Committees. 

3. Reports: 

Secretary, Rev. Arthur M. Judy, 

Davenport. 

Treasurer, Wm. H. Fleming, Des 

Moines. 

State Work, Rev. Oscar Clute, Iowa 

City. 
4.- Introduction of New Business. 
a. m. Post Office Mission Session. 
Short Address. 
Committee of the Whole. 
p. m. Sunday-school Session. 
Report of State Secretary, Rev. Carrie 
J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, D.T. 
Object of the Sunday School. Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Humboldt. 
Lessons from Outlines and Charts, 
Kate Gannett Wells, Boston, Mass., 
and Mary V. Taft, Humboldt, 
p. m. Papers. 

Neglected Fields of Christian Work, 
Rev. H. D. Stevens, Moliue. 
New Methods of Prison Reform, Rev. 
S. S. Hunting, Des Moines, 
p. m. Business Session, 
p. m. Sermon, Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
Sioux City. 

Friday, May 11th. 
a. m. Devotional Meeting, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Des Moines. 
a. m. Introduction of New Business. 
Paper, Mrs Nettie P. Fox, Des Moines. 
a. m. Unity Club Session. 
Their Relation to Religious Life, Rev. 
Arthur Be avis, Iowa City. 
Discussion. 
Reports for Unity Club: 

Secretary for the West, Eleanor E. 

Gordon, Sioux City. 

State Secretary, Geo. S. Garfield. 
a. m. Business Session, 
p. m. Papers. 

Comparison of Drumraond's 4< Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World" with 
Powell's "Our Heredity from God," 
Eleanor E. Gordon, Sioux City. 
Discussion. 

p. m. " Dissolution in Evolution," 
Celia P. Woolley, Chicago, 111. 
Discussion. 

p. m. Manual Training in the Public 
Schools. Prof. W. S. Mack, Moline. 
p. m. Business Session, 
p. m. Sermon, Rev. George Batchelor, 
Boston, Mass. 

Saturday, May 12th. 
Executive Sessions. 



The Spring Meeting of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Independent So- 
cieties will be held at Janesville, May 22-24, 
1888. Rev. George Batchelor will preach the 
Opening Sermon at All Souls church, Tues- 
day evening, May 22. The people of All 
Souls church extend a cordial invitation* to 
delegates from other churches and to all 
persons who may be interested in the confer- 
ence. 

T. B. Forbush, President. 

J. H. Crooker, Secretary. 

William M. Salter will make lecture en- 
gagement* for the month of June. Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 



Need of a Spring Medicine. 

With a large majority of people some kind 
of a spring medicine is absolutely necessary, 
because when the season begins to change 
and the warmer days come on, the body feels 
the effect of the relaxation and can not keep 
up even the appearance of health which the 
bracing air of winter aided it to maintain? 
The impurities in the blood are so powerful 
that slumbering disease is wakened to action, 
and suddenly appears in some part of the 
body. Scrofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples, 
or some other blood disease manifests itself, 
or, the blood becoming thin and impover- 
ished, fails to supply the organs with needed 
strength, and a dangerous state of debility 
comes on; «• that tired feeling " is experienced 
in its indescribable prostrating power. 

In this condition thousands of people 
naturally turn to Hood's Sarsaparilla. By 
its use the blood is purified, enriched'and 
vitalized. All impurities are expelled, and 
the vital fluid carries life and health to every 
organ. By the peculiar restoring and toning 
qualities of the medicine the tired feeling is 
overcome and the whole body given strength 
and vigor. The appetite is restored and 
sharpened, the digestive organs are toned, 
and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 

Those who have never tried Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla should do so this spring. It is a thor- 
oughly honest and reliable preparation, purely 
vegetable, and contains no injurious ingredient 
whatever. 

Cheap Excursions South. 

To Landbuyers and Homeseekers on April 84, May" 
8 and J«, and June 5, the Illinois Central R. R will 
sell Excursion tickets to Jackson, Tenn., Jackson. 
Miss.. Aberdeen, Miss , Hammond, Crowley. Jennings. 
Welch and Lake Charles. La., at one limited fare for the 
round trip, tickets good for stop over privileges south 
of Cairo. *• 

For copy of "Southern Homeseeker's Guide " and 
further particulars address. 
F. B. BOWERS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago 

Gold Fields, 

that pan out richly, are not so abundant as in the early 
California dayB, but those who write to Hallett & Co' 
Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, receive free! 
full information about work which they can do, and 
live at home wherever they are located, that will pay 
them from $6 to $-25 per day, and upwards. Either 
sex, young or old. Capital not required; you are 
started in Business free. Those who start at once are 
absolutely sure of snug little fortunes. 

ONLY TEN DOLLARS 

For a celebrated Raiser Babv Carriage. Special at- 
tention is called to the advertisement of Mr. Charles 
Raiser in another column of this paper, as readers 
may have overlooked the small -sized advertisement 
which has appeared in this paper for some weeks. He 
ships carriages, free of charge, to any point within 
600 miles of Chicago, and he carries such an assort- 
ment, and at such specially attractive prices, as must 
commend him and his goods to every mother whose 
darling baby needs a nice, new, stylish carriage for an 
exceedingly small sum of money. Mr. Kaiser ships 
his carriages on approval, leaving it to the mother to 
decide whether she wants it at the price. 



K BI6 OFFER. 

A WASHING MACHINE FREE! 

If you will send as your name and address 
AT once, you can secure a »aoo Self-Oper- 
ating washing machine. It washes the 
Clothing clean WITHOUT TUB WASH- 
BOARD OR ANY RUBBING WHATHVBJt. 
One lady hexe in Chicago, (Mrs. McDermott, 
«30 W. i<;th St..) was so well pleased with 
her washer that she became an agent and 
sold over 1600 in four months. Any man or 
woman making lest than $35.00 per week 
should send for one of these washers and 
give the business a trial. Only x,ooo to be 
given away. This great offer Is made for 
the purpose of introducing them, and 
you mast agree to recommend It to your 
trie n< Is if it gives satisfaction. It pays to 
"cast your bread on the water," asthis offer 
was made last year and nearly x-4 million 
washers have been sold, so if you want one 
write at once to The Domestic Co., 4«* & 4*o 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. (Mention paper) 



HOUSEKEEPERS 

Use Dutcher'B Dead Shot for Bed Bugs, a powerful 
exterminator; break up their nests, destroy their eggs, 
clear them out and sleep in peace. 
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-fOU-WEIGA/F 

PURE ~ 




Its Buperlor excellence proven in millions of 
nomee for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
mt nie, L mn t oiAlum. Sold only in Cane. 
IPHE P^K^G POWDER CO., 



M W \(lf. 



AT. LOUIB 



SEDGWICK STEtL WIRE FENCE, 




The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn . 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plicr. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

SEDGWICK BRQ8., Richmond. Inp. 
THE 

New York, Penn & Ohio 

:r,-a.ixj:ro.a.d, 

In connection with 



. s-vo* SS5SSS35 



New Tort, Lake f| 




& Western R. R 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS O 
TO THE EAST, «* 



Pullman Palate Bleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hetel 

Coaches, Parlor Care, and 

Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General M nager. General Paae. Agent. 

2 THW TTOR3C. 



by Pmc*i Pat. htrrnom 
Ccmiiombd Eab Dbciu. 

_ J WhltMt«b«tfddl«tiiictly. 

Comfortable, InrWbfc. ITInntrnted book A proofs, FREE. Addras 
or oil oa ¥. HISCQX, 853 Bwdwy # K.Y. N«a«thay8«. 



CURE&DEAF 






BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bel U of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
.Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, etc FOLLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati- O. 





RKPffi 




ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
1&5 AS MILK. 

So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 



Remarkable as n. 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 



SCOTT'S EMULSION 

Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 

and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 

CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 

DEBILITY. WASTING DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 

all dbuooists. Soott & Bowne. New York. 



GREAT C/ESAR, 

Or whoever the great Roman was who said it, might 
well have had this book in mind when he exclaimed, 
Afultum in Parvo ! 
ALDEN'S HANDY ATLAS of the 

WoVld. 138 Colored Mapa, Diagrams, Tables, 
etc. 192 pages, cloth binding. 25c. ; post., 4c. 
14 A perfect gem of its kind /— Journal of Educa- 
tion. Boston. "I think so much intrinsically 
valuable information was never before compressed 
into so small a space.' 1 — Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 
-'The information is wonderfully condensed and 
•ffil_ _, pip _^ -.4.1* covers a jrreat variety 

ine tann of u^-^r - jommai, 

Indianapolis. u It gives better maps than far wore 
costly books do."— Mirror, Carthage, Tenn. •JJJfe 
everything he publishes, it must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. " — Review, Dayton. O. "A pocket 
cyclopedia, and to be desired needs but to be seen. 
— Morning Star, Boston. "Information every 

K p dTa r ve r ; e i a t^5 For 25 Cts ! 

assist him greatly in absorbing the news of the 
world."— Inquirer, Philadelphia. " A vast amount 
of information in very convenient form. Statistics 
of every country on the globe are given, and the 
maps are excellent." — Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
14 A pocket atlas without folding maps seems to be 
an impractical problem — but Mr. Alden has 
solved it in a most practical manner. It is a minia- 
ture cyclopedia of the world."— Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. 4 *A most admirable little book, as 
full of information as *an egg is of meat,' an d so 
cheap ! I should not be surprised if you should sell 
a million copies."— Bknj. Talbot, Columbus, O. 
" It is the most wonderful book tor the price you 
have vet published. A geographical cyclopedia for 
25 cents I You want it every time you read a news- 
paper."— Calvin Granger, East Poultney, Vt 

Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) 
sent free. NOT sold by booksellers— no dis- 

CHICAGO : 218 Clark Street 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 



OR, f 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorise anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their >ermons; 

THE STUDENT, His Les&ns; 

THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of felling 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most Ingenious ; enables any one, w ho familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass oi 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— A.&* 
vance. 

The author's method aids us In getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acta of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and slm pie.— Chicago Times. 

Prloe. SI.OO; 8ent by mall Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 

THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor^ 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $l.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It has- 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are Invited to send items of news and 
for sample copies. 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Cure of mind wanderlnf. 

Any book learned In one reading-. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1»16 at 
Boston, large classee of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 
gan University, Chautauqua, etc.. etc. Endorsed by 
SScharo Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
Jodah P. Benjamin, Judge Gibson. Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook. Principal N. \. State Normal College, etc. 
Taught by correspondence. Prospectus post free from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, *ew York. 



PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the • 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-live the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



WAMMGifft Is the amount yon can get for a small 
WUmj£JUULsnm if you know just where to send 
" "«■■"■ "for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send yon free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (fllustratea) a trial year free. It ie but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indianav. 



A Special Pkyalelesy, 

si its. 1 1. umm. 

'Postpaid, *a. 
' -~- —»rkei 



FOR BOYS , wi 

ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO., 161 LASAllE ST., CHICAGO. 
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A NEW MONTHLY. 

Unity Mission, our standard series of tracts, 
will be hereafter published as a monthly. The 
first number, "Natural Religion," by 
James Vila Blake, will be ready in the new 
form about May 10. The second number, 
'The Religion of Jesus," by Henry M. 
Simmons, will be issued about the middle of 
June. The third number will be a new 
pamphlet, subject and author to be announced 
later. The fourth will be the standard tract 
"About Prayer," by J. T. Sunderland, C. F. 
Dole and W. C. Gannett. The fifth will be a 
new tract to be announced later. The other 
seven will be re-issues of tracts now included 
in the Unity Mission series. 

The subscription price for the year is 50 
cents per copy for less than ten copies; 26 
cents per copy' in packages of ten or more. 
Subscriptions for less than twenty copies are 
payable in advance; for 20 or more, half the 
price may be paid in advance, and the re- 
mainder later in the year. 

Every church in the Conference should have 
a supply of these tracts at the door from 
month to month, and every Post-Office 
Mission worker should take advantage of this 
offer of a supply of tracts at regular intervals 
and at a lower price than ever before offered. 

It is requested that orders be sent at once, 
that we may know how large an issue will be 
required. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
n ixr 8 t«nduoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
g^fc. stamp. Address, The New Ideal, DuJuth, 



READY MAY 18: 

"SHOW US THE FATHER." 

During the week of the Western Unitarian 
Conference at Chicago we shall publish a 
timely and significant book under this title. 

CONTENTS. 
The Change of Front or the Universe, 

Mlnot J. Savage. 
The Fullness of God, 

Samuel R. Calthrop. 
The Unity of God, 

Henry M. Simmons. 
The Revelations of God, 

, John W. Chad wick. 
The Faith of Ethics, 

William C. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 

Jenkln Lloyd Jones. 

Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 

Publishers, Chicago. 



Have Yon Read "TOKOLOGY?" 

Dear Editor: Three years since, I procured 
Tokology. As I read, I seemed to be receiving a mes- 
sage from heaven. I followed its teachings in two in- 
stances with the happpiest results, and can not say 
enough in its praise. I asked every young married 
woman, " Have you read Tokology !° If not, then get 
it at once; its value can not be estimated in money. 
—Mrs. M. S. Ramsey, Cedar Gap, Mo. 

Mrs. K. writes: "Send me an outfit for Tokology. 
My aunt in Dakota says, * If yon must sell books, sell 
Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, the best book I 
ever read.'' " 

Price, cloth, $2.00; morocco, $2.75. For free sample 
pages, and »* how to get a Tokoloey free," write to 
ALICE B. STOGKHAM & CO., 161 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 



THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women's house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc. ; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
year; s» cts. for six months. Address The Dorcas 
Magazine, 239 Broadway, New York. 



HELPS TO SELF • CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are pubiisned under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. r 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend or Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. ByXJiles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. «. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkln Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William P. Allen. 10 cents. 
_No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. lOcents. 

No. 13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkln Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No 14. History of Art. studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
DUrer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. IB. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead 
10 cents. 

Any of these paraplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
Unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



By 



THE LEGEND OF TJ A TV/T T TH m 

Gathered from original £±./l_lYL I J flj I 

sources by George P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 3$ cents ; clcth, so cents, mailed- 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H KltRR <fc CO., Pub 
lishers, Chicago. 
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PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 



Truths for the Times. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot " The great inspiration of 
the nineteenth century is faith in the ideal 
unities as possible in fact." Price, 10 cents; 
10 copies, 30 cents* 100 copies, $1.00. 

Foar of the Living God. By O. B. 
Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 
Voysey. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents. 

Christian Propagand}sm. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. 
Arthur B. Bradford. Price, lOcents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Froth- 
ingham. Price, 5 cents ; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. 
Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents; 10 
copies, 25 c«»nts. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays 
by James Freeman Clarke and Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 

The Bible and Science. By John 
Weiss. Price, 10 cents. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 38 pages. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents. 

Transcendentalism. By Theodore Park- 
er. 39 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The Public School Question, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen and a 



Liberal American citizen. By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 100 
pages. Price, 10 cent6. 

How Shall We Keep Sunday? An 
Answer in four parts. 1. Sunday in the Bible, 
by Charles K. Whipple. 2. Sunday in Church 
History, by Minot J. Savage. 3. Sunday in 
the Massachusetts Laws, by Charles E. Pratt. 
4. The Workingman's Sunday, by William C. 
Gannett. 104 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Evolution and Religion. By John 
Fiske. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of 
his Philosophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Davidson. Price, 10 cents. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine 
of Vicarious Atonement. By W. H. 
Spencer. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Evolution in Its Relations to Evan- 
gelical Religion. By B. F. Underwood, 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 
Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. 

Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter's Son, 5 cents; IV. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The 
five lectures for 20 cents; ten sets for $1.00. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical 
Methods in Philosophy, as affecting cer- 
tain problems of religion and life. By Lewis 
G. James. Price, 10 cents. 

Social Ideals. By David A. Wasson. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The Decay of the Christian Church : 
its Causes and Remedy. By Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Price, 15 cents. 



Science and Immortality 



Symposium," 
it pi ' 

> relation of science to the question < 
The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten- 



cerning 



the opinions of some of 
1c men in this country con- 
be relation of science to the question of im- 



the most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
ing the --•»■*•-- - -*-- * '• --*• m * 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 



tion, and is now republished ii| more i 
with additional contributions from 



rmanent form, 
rof. A. Graham 



Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof . Joseph Le Conte. Prof. 
Ira Remsen. and Prof. Edward C. Pickering. Square 
ldmo. Clotn, 75 cents. 



Social Equilibrium 

And other Problems,Ethical and Religions. 

Br Rev. George Batch blob. These Essays relate 
to the many new questions of social and religious or 
ganization which nave been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
They do not attemp tto offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 



some of the causes of social unrest and religions dis- 
integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 
structive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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A STUDY OF 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

BY LEWIS G. JANES. 

I pages. 8vo. Cloth. 
No fairer statement 



Gilt top. Price $1.60 
has been made of tin 
grounds on which the anti-supernatnralist Ha* 
m an i tar Ian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori- 
gin of Christianity. * * Its theology and christology 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the temper 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are compelled to disagree with its most promi- 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing. 1 '— Brooklyn Union. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

0HABLES H. KERB & 00., Publishers 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE* 
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A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 800 
pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of one dollar; separate 
pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Western Unitarian churches, and its merits 
price (only 25 cents in quantities.) are rapidly extending 
g Unitarian and Universalist churchee 
everywhere. The book contains ;253 hymns and 66 



a low 
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ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churchee 
lere. The book contains ^53 hymns and 66 
tunes. By a simple device, any tune mav be brought 
opposite any hymn,— a special advantage for an trained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 rents 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 

CHARLES H. KEBR b 00., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chlca o. 
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The Chicago Standard : ** One of those rare books which find a new point of view from which oid 
things become new . " " Dr. H enson : None of the nonsense of the new theology, but the old theology 
splendidly illuminated." 27ie nonconformist: " A most original and Ingenious book, instructive 
and suggestive in the highest degree." Aberdeen Free Press : •' It "IP*^ 4f%tZ #% ******* 
is difficult to say whether the scientific or the religious reader will | O ftV ^^ 6 ll TS 
be the most surprised and delighted as he reads. " This work was first published in this country at 
the price of $1.50, then reduced by competition to $1.00. I have just issued a new and beautiful 



Ideal Edition, unabridged, large type, handsomely bound in cloth, price 35 cents; postage, 8c. 
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James Freeman Clarke's Works. 

Every Day Religion. 12mo $1.50 

Events and Epochs in Religious History. 12mo, 2.00 

The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo 1.50 

Self-Culture. 12mo 1.50 

Vexed Questions in Theology. 12mo 1.00 

The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 18mo .50 

♦The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 16rao 75 

•The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of 

Sin. 16mo 50 

•Essentials and Non-essentials in Religion. 

l8rao. Paper 25 cents, cloth .50 

•Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 12mo 1.25 

♦Steps of Belief, 16rao 1.00 

#•# Any of the above mailed on rec-lpt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
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WORKS OF WILLIAM E. CHANNINO, I>.I>. 
One-volume edition. Svo 93* p.igcs. $1.00. "Not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains the entire writings 
of Doctor Channing (as published in six volumes), the 
type is so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 
by any eyes, an,d the page is an open and attractive one 

. . . A new opportunity is afforded to students of 
literature and of social science to acquaint themselves 
with some of the best thought of the century, couched 
in singularly pure and beautiful style." — IntUfcndent 
{Orthodox), Neiv York. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Come to Conference next week ! 

When in town this week attending the Anniversary meet- 
ings, look over the tracts on the exhibiting racks at Head- 
quarters, and examine the new publications of C. H. Kerr, 
and ask him of prospective ones. 

Let all lovers of Emerson who attend the significant 
celebration at the Central Methodist church next Wednes- 
day evening bring some great sentence of the prophet as 
their contribution. They will be called upon to contribute 
coin to this collection of the, spirit " Let each bring their 
grains of gold after the washing." 

We have often called attention to the value of the little 
book, " Daily Strength for Daily Needs," — its value as * ' a 
| friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit" 
while living in their daily work. The article in another 
column, called " For their Sake," gives actual instances of 
its helpfulness to weary lives, — instances, too, of the blessed 
fact that, in helping forward the growth of an individual 
soul, one not only enriches the life of the individual, but all 
who come in contact with that life. 

Iowa Conference meets this week at Davenport with a 
packed two days' programme. Simply to read the topics and 
names as printed last week is a spiritual quickening. 
Next week the Anniversaries of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and its associate organizations will meet in 
this city. Week after next the forces of Wisconsin rally 
at Janesville, the evening sermons are to be preached by 
Mr. Batchelor and Mr. Jones, and a full attendance and a 
vital programme is expected. Minnesota and Kansas have 
already had their spring conferences. All these near hand 
experiences and observations go to show that there is no 
paralysis among our Western churches ; no stagnation either 
in the spirit or in the activity of the Unitarians of the 
West. 

We hope no delegates who come to represent earnest con- 
stituencies in the religious deliberations that are to take 
place next week in the Third church and in the Central 
Methodist church will neglect their privileges as well as 
duties by taking the time meant for the Conference for 
sight-seeing, shopping and theater-going. But we do hope 
they will all find time to look in on the great religious paint- 
ing now on exhibition at Central Music Hall, Munkacsy's 
Christ Before Pilate, and also to look through the galleries 
of the Art Institute, which unfortunately are now at their 
minimum. But there are always a few things worth look- 
ing at, and it always deserves notice as a prophecy. It is a 
small beginning of what some day will be a blessed large 
thing. 

Those who watch the announcements on our last two 
pages will have noted, among the Western Conference 
meetings close at hand^ the programme of an "Emerson 
Commemoration." It is fifty years, this 18 8, since Emer- 
son gave the famous "Divinity School Address;" fifty-one 
years since he gave the famous Phi Beta Kappa Oration on 
" the American Scholar." If the latter was, as Dr. Holmes 
calls it, " Our intellectual Declaration of Independence," 
the former also can rank among the great and enduring 



charters offreli^ious emancipation. And its beauty seems 
as perennial as its truth. It seems as fresh to-day as this 
spring's violets, though fifty times the violets have come 
since Emerson in 1838, opening his lips, began: "In this 
refulgent summer it has been a luxury to draw Jbhe toreath 
of life." That Address entire will itself make part of the 
programme given to the audience on the Commemoration 
evening. Of his lovers some will care to cherish it. To 
others who may wish it, — it contains, besides the Address, 
the hymns and song, an Emerson responsive service, etc., — 
it will be mailed from Unity Office, on receipt of ten cents. 
Among the semi-centennials of American thanksgiving what 
more fitly can be celebrated than " Fifty Years of Emer- 
son ?" The belated tract, elsewhere referred to, at least is 
timely in its coming, for now we lay it reverently before 
its readers as Unity's commemorative offering. 

Visit out Western Headquarters while in town next week 
attending Conference, and there acquaint yourself with its 
activities. Note the closely packed workshop. There you 
will see in succession the desk of Mr. Effinger, secretary of 
the Conference; Miss Hilton's, secretary of the Women's 
Conference; the Senior Editor's table; Miss Dunning's ta- 
ble, the Unity Mission secretary; the Western Sunday- 
school Society's desk, over which Mrs. Leonard presides; 
and, through the open door, the desk of C. H. Kerr, the 
diligent publisher of the liberal gospel ; next to him the 
desk of Miss Belle Gorton, the zealous and efficient office 
Editor of Unity — all of these within reach of each other's 
hands; all, working with one heart and will, encouraged 
by a constituency, though scattered, uncounted, and some- 
times misrepresented and misunderstood, that desires earn- 
estly the fruits of the spirit. Those who preside at those 
seven tables find their hands extended and feet re -dupli- 
cated by those of Harry, the Senior boy, — and Manwell, 
the Junior boy, who are ready to serve as youthful Timo- 
thys to the Pauls that may appear. 

Who are the four great leaders of the liberal religious 
movement of our century, — among the many, the four great 
leaders whose thought and word have helped the movement 
on? Channing, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and the English Martineau. Among our " Unity Mission 
Tracts " four niches have been devoted to these teachers, 
that they who wished to read might have a little Gospel ac- 
cording to each one, a Sermon on the Mount of each. The 
pamphlets contain, not noble solitary sentences, but noble 
passages, arranged by subjects, fit for one's daily readings, 
many of them fit also for the pulpit readings. First, Mr. 
Walkley prepared his " Theodore Parker,"— it is "No. 19" 
in our series, and the shortest because made with such 
prompt willingness. Next, Judson Fisher and a friend 
came with a more carefully selected " Channing," — " No. 
18" in the series. Then C. G. Howland, with the "Mar- 
tineau," "No. 21," — the result of long and loving study. 
These last two pamphlets are twenty -four and thirty -one 
pages. long: The " Channing " is probably the best anthol- 
ogy yet made from his works; and the " Martineau," so far 
as we know, is the only one yet made. These little books — 
for almost that they are — cost 5 cents each, and only 25 • 
cents for ten copies. To spread them mission -wise is there- 
fore in nearly everybody's power. What better pamphlets 
can be handed to the thoughtful friend in orthodoxy, who 
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wishes to know what " deep things of the spirit " the liberal 
faith can see? What more befriending pamphlets to 
those of any church, or outside of all churches, who 
"woiild live in the Spirit?" And now, at last, niche "No. 
20," so long waiting for the " Emerson," is also filled, and 
our series of the Four Great Masters is complete. This 
Emerson pamphlet holds thirty-two pages — at the same 
price as the others. It is the tiny fruit of months of joyful 
readings, and several friends have aided more or less in the 
selection. Much will be missed in it, of course, by those 
who know their own way to the heights in Emerson, but 
great prospects also will be found in it, — ample visions of 
his thought concerning the Over-soul and Man and Nature 
and the Moral Law. The kind consent of Mr. Emerson's 
family and of his publishers has made possible this " tract " 
use of passages from his writings, — as once before they 
allowed us to print in a similar way his "Divinity School 
Address " (" Unity Mission Tract," No. 8). In so printing 
them our thought is not to connect Emerson with any 
church, but, if possible, to connect our churches still more 
closely with Emerson, and to lead readers of all sorts to his 
works. It is hoped that these two pamphlets, costing 
almost nothing, may find their way to homes where his 
books are not yet known, and open the door for some or all 
of 'them to follow. 

Each of the four tracts above referred to holds a little life- 
sketch of the teacher; and the sketch of Emerson prepared 
for the new tract does service this week in another column 
of the paper. The leading titles under which the extracts 
group themselves hint the riches of these four anthologies. 

No. 18, Charming. No. 19. Theodore Parker. 

Channing the Man. Parker the Man. 

Reading-Guide to Channing. Truth against the World. 



A "Man." 

Human Nature: the Soul. 
Immortal Life. 
What is Religion? 
The Idea of God. 
Communion with God. 
Jesus. 

Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion. 
The Reformer and his Methods. 
The Future. 



Religion Intuitlvp. 
The OnenP89 of Religion. 
Power of Religion. 
The End of Religion. 
God. 

Immortality. 
Duty. 

False Notions of God and Re- 
ligion. 
Man. 
Jesus. 

Inspiration, and the Bible. 
Sunday, and the Church. 
Gold Dust. 



No. 21. James MarUnean. 
Martineau the Man. 



The Over-Soul. 

Nature and Man. 

The Moral Law. 

Character. 

The Heart of Love. 

The Immortal Life. 

The One Religion. 



No. 20. Ralph Waldo Emernon. 

Emerson the Man. 

Reading-Guide to Emerson. — — 

God. 

Worship. 

Religion. 

Life and Duty. 

Immortal Life. 

Jesus Christ. 

The Bible. 

Miscellaneous. 

Personal Retrospects. 

The American Unitarian Association year book for 1888 
shows that there were nine new societies added to its list 
from the West in 1887. Seven of these new societies are 
in the Mississippi valley. All of them are in full accord 
and sympathy with the Western Conference and its position. 
This is the largest number of churches ever added to the 
Western list in one year, according to this same authority, 
except in 1868, during which year nine churches were added, 
eight of which still survive. This was the fertile year when 
C. A. Staples, a western man, enjoying the confidence and 
backiag of the western churches, threw himself enthusi- 
astically into the work, and started with eastern help a 
Western Headquarters in Chicago. The experience of that 
active episode in our missionary work preceding the fire in 
Chicago, as well as the history of all our missionary move- 
ments since, go to show that the real missionary work in the 



West must be done by men in and of the West who un- 
derstand its needs, who have patience with its defects, and 
who can practice self-denial and hardihood enough to bear 
the pioneer hardships and strain which such work involves. 
The Pullman Car Apostle, with salary assured and "expenses 
all paid," who makes enthusiastic missionary incursions into 
the West and then retires to expound Western needs and 
duties, can not succeed in teaching and leading people into 
the heroic self-denials of an unpopular faith any more than 
can the kid -gloved farmer convert Kansas prairie into self- 
supporting homesteads. As a speaker at the recent Minne- 
sota Conference, held at Sioux City, implied: The Wast 
must be organized, liberalized, Christianized and humanized 
by men of the West. We mean by that, men who cast their 
lot in with us; who seek to develop Western resources rather 
than to invest Eastern capital. There is wealth enough in 
the West to sustain and extend the gospel of " sweetness 
and light " if only it was developed. Brothers and sisters, 
the fields are already white for the harvest. Let us next 
week, devoutly, unitedly consecrate ourselves anew to the 
hard but glorious husbandry of truth and righteousness in 
these waiting fields of the spirit. May the spirit of Chan- 
ning, Parker and Emerson touch our spirits with their sin- 
cerity, courage, breadth and hopefulness. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 



A LIFE SKETCH. 



In an old gambrel- roofed parsonage among the apple 
trees — now the heart of Boston — Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was born May 25, 1803. His father was a Boston minister, 
— like many of his Massachusetts brethren at that time, a 
liberal Congregationalist well out from Calvinism; for a 
silent change of faith had long been going on in the ancient 
meeting-houses, and now the " Unitarian movement " was 
beginning. Behind the father, in the various lines of an- 
cestry, lay several long Puritan ministries in those " first 
churches " of the wilderness, — reaching up to Peter Bulke- 
ley, who, in 1634, led his flock of members across the sea. 
and on through twenty miles of woods, to settle Concord. 
And many of these ancestors had been to Harvard College, 
so that the little boy had the Brahmin blood of New Eng- 
land in him. 

The father died in 1811, leaving the mother and six chil- 
dren to struggle with poverty. She took boarders, and the 
boys did the housework. Ralph — " a spiritual-looking boy 
in blue nankeen " — said grace at the table, scoured the 
knives, drove the cow to pasture and shared his winter 
overcoat with the next smaller brother turn and turn about. 
He was too spiritual and serious and reserved to make an 
easy playmate, it is said. Books and the lessons crowded 
hard the chores, for spite of the poverty, these boys were 
born to go to Harvard College. In his essay on " Domes- 
tic Life " Emerson gives a glimpse of this eager, bracing 
home-life, where " the angels that dwelt with them were 
Toil and Want and Truth and Mutual Faith." One other 
strong angel, all their own, they had in an "Aunt Mary," 
— Mary Moody Emerson, an imperious, glowing soul, a 
dumb Dante of New England Calvinism, who transcenden- 
talized the fiery faith into a poetic worship of the Infinite. 
To the I oys she was a searching counselor of perfection, 
an outside conscience ever urging them to " scorn trifles, 
lift your aims, do what you are afraid to do! " And more 
than either parent she hints the sources whence their genius 
rose. 

By eighteen Ralph was out of college, where, in contrast 
with his brilliant brothers, he made little mark. A few 
years passed, and then, obedient to the ancestral fate, he 
was ordained as the minister of a Boston church. This 
was in 1829, by which time nearly all the leading Boston 
churches had become " Unitarian." In three years and a 
half he resigned his pulpit and left the ministry. Not that 
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he disliked the work, or was unsuccessful in it. " That 
young man will make another Channing," said a hearer in 
Dr. Channing's church, when Emerson preached there on 
exchange. u One day there came into our pulpit the most 
gracious of mortals, with a face all benignity, who gave out 
the first hymn and made the first prayer as an angel 
might have read and prayed," said a hearer in New Bed- 
ford. It was simply that he could no longer sympatheti- 
cally administer the " Lord's Supper." He told his people 
why — the rite claimed a sanction that did not belong to it 
in the intent of Jesus; its oriental symbolism was no longer 
fitted to our tastes; but chiefly, the exaggerated value set 
upon the form, the insisting on it as a vital thing, was to 
confound the substance of Christianity with its shadow, — 
and Jesus had died to show that in religion forms were 
passing shadowa But his people loved their rite, and so in 
gentleness and good will they parted. 

And now, being about thirty years of age, the real Ralph 
Waldo Emerson began to teach. But first he went to 
Europe, — where his greatest sight was not Rome nor Paris, 
but Carlyle, — Carlyle, hard to find in his Scotch heather, 
and little listened to by men as yet Then home again, 
and now to Concord (1834), where he bought his house, 
brought a young wife, and settled down to his daily soli- 
tary walk, his books — there were not many of them, — his 
thoughts, the indexed journals of these thoughts, the com- 
pilation of his lectures from these journals, and, from time 
to time, the gathering of the lectures into books. Here in 
Concord, and in this peaceful work, he lived until he died 
in 1882. Ceasing to write sermons he began unconsciously 
to write scriptures. Outside of the church, and outside of 
the college, he created a new profession— ihat of lecturer. 
For seven successive winters (1834-41) he hired his hall in 
Boston and gave his course: Biography, English Litera- 
ture, the Philosophy of History, Human Culture, Human 
Life, the Present Age, the Times, — were his subjects. 
What these evenings were to his audience Lowell tells us 
in his memories of "Emerson the Lecturer" (in "My 
Study- Windows "). " Emerson awakened us, saved us from 
the body of this death. He put us in communication with 
a larger style of thought, sharpened our wits with a more 
pungent phrase, gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal 
under the dry husk of our New England; made us con- 
scious of the supreme and everlasting originality of what- 
ever bit of soul might be in any of us." Now and then, 
on invitation, he gave some single notable address, like the 
oration on "the American Scholar" at Cambri l^e, in 1837, 
and the address before the Divinity School of Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1838 ; the former well called by Doctor Holmes, " our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence " ; the latter caus- 
ing a sensation as profound in the religious as the other in 
the literary circles, — people debating whether Emerson was 
a Christian, a pantheist, or an atheist. 

These first ten Concord years were his ripening season. 
Within these years all the addresses that make the first 
three volumes of his works were given, and they contain the 
substance of his whole life's thought. In 1836 he printed 
his first book, a very little one, called " Nature," — the germ 
of that rich substance. Its language was so new that it 
took eleven or twelve years, it is said, to sell five hundred 
copies of the mystic poem in- prose. And this same period 
covered that upheaval of the New England mind that is 
called the " Transcendental movement," of which Emerson 
was the recognized center; and in close connection with 
him Alcott, Margaret Fuller, George li : pley, Theodore 
Parker, and others. It was a general strike fir intellectual 
and spiritual independence; a dissent all along the line 
from the traditional authorities in literature, philosophy, 
science, education, philanthropy, family and social customs, 
and religion; so it took many shapes, some of them laugh- 
able, most of them crude, yet not a few of them needed 
and enduring reforms. It is all far enough away from to- 



day to be romantic ground, and many writers have described 
it, seriously and otherwise; O. B. Frothingham in his 
" Transcendentalism in New England " and his " Life of 
Parker," Hawthorne in his " Blithedale Romance," Lowell 
in his " Thoreau " and his " Fable for Critics," Emerson 
himself in such essays as his "Transcendentalism" and 
"Historic Notes." He was related to the movement chiefly 
on the sides of philosophy and religion, — the sides on 
which it was the continuation and transfiguration of the 
Unitarian movement. In his earlier lectures he preached a 
constant gospel of non-conformity, self-reliance, individual- 
ity. Without borrowing the formulas of idealism, and not 
as one who would formulate a system of his own, he af- 
firmed and re- affirmed the Soul, the Over- Soul, the direct 
relations of the two, the one miracle of Nature, the fact of 
self-enacting spiritual laws, and the parity, the unity of 
these laws with those that hold in the material world, the 
" Beautiful Necessity " by which all things work for truth 
and right forever, the source of the religious sentiment in 
the " Ought," the sovereignty of ethics, and the progress 
of religion from theology to morals. All this was, of 
course, equivalent to a searching criticism of the Christian- 
ity of the churches; and it was Unitarianism logically 
developed and spiritually transfigured. What Emerson ut- 
tered without plot or plan, Theodore Parker elaborated to a 
system. Parker was the Paul of transcendentalism. What 
Emerson did gently, " an iconoclast without a hammer, who 
took down our idols from their pedestals so tenderly that it 
seemed like an act of worship," Theodore Parker did as a 
burly son of thunder. To Emerson his lectures, the occa- 
sional meetings of the " Transcendental Club," and the 
little quarterly he helped to found and edit, the " Dial " 
(1840-1844), gave all the opportunity he needed for expres- 
sion. He never joined his friends at Brook Farm in their 
experiment of transcendental family life. And not till later 
did he give much active sympathy to the Abolitionists. 
Though he always spoke a prompt, brave word for any 
cause that had his faith, at no time in his life was he an 
organizer or a man of the reform organizations. 

If these first years at Concord were the ripening season, 
the productive years stretched on for thirty more. But 
there is little more to tell in a sketch so short as this. His 
outward life had in it very few events. A "spiritual biog- 
raphy," such as Mr. Cabot has written, is the only kind 
that can be written of him. Such essays of his own as 
" the American Scholar " (1837). and again " the Scholar " 
(1876), and such poems as those upon "the Po^t,'' are auto- 
biographic. Always the quiet thinker, always the knightly 
scholar, always the careful fashioner of sentences, always 
the lecturer. As early as 1847, when he made a second 
trip to England, he found distinguished welcome. And his 
public widened everywhere until his winters regularly held 
a long ^Bcture-trip through the west. 

Few knew him intimately. "The great heart to which 
everything was welcome that belonged to man " was his, 
yet not the heart that opened easily to men. Nature had 
g'ft nl h»m to be her solitary thinker, and did not frustrate 
tuat gift with the other. But he was a reverenced friend 
to miny, — to the plain farmers and the children of his vil- 
lage as well as to the strangers who came from distant 
lands to see him. Of his face and manner, so sincere and 
so serene, tho friends who knew him best are fond of quot- 
ing lines written of Sir Philip Sidney: — 

" A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The liniments of Gospel books." 

To himself he seemed a poet rather than a philosopher; 
and most men would agree with him. But prophet is the 
name that many use by preference, — or some phrase that 
implies the ever present worship in the man, the revelation 
in his word, and the exaltation that he wrought in them. 
"The priest of the intellect," Alcott called him. "The 
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friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit," 
Matthew Arnold said. And the multitude whom he be- 
friended thus like well that saying. 

A few years before his death his memory ebbed away in 
all its channels; but the ebbing of the thought streams 
seemed to bare to plainer view the under-beauty of his 
nature, — the serenity, the courtesy, the humility that had 
so long been loved as " Emerson." On April 27, 1882, he 
died. And now the pilgrims seeking Concord go to 
" Sleepy Hollow," where his grave and those of Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, and the Alcotts lie. They find him resting 
at the foot of a great pine-tree; the only stone a shining 
mountain rock. w. c. o. 

OPTIMISM. 

Optimism, a belief in the sanity of things, a conviction 
that, though the old world seem to wander, yet is she held 
firmly to her course, — this is the groundwork of all relig- 
ion, the substratum of all faith. There can be no real 
wrong in a world that is to sometime emerge from shadows 
into perfect light. Even injustice Ts an acknowledgement 
that justice exists. Sin proves the fact of virtue, as shadow 
1 proves the existence of light That the soul errs is proof 
that there is a right track; and that she knows she errs is 
evidence that sometime she will find that track and walk 
therein. There is no sin without its opposite virtue; and 
we as often learn truth by discovering error, as discover 
error by learning truth. We bite an unripe apple, we dis- 
like the taste; and the sourness of the fruit urges us there- 
after to seek that which is ripe and sweet By experience 
in sin we learn that virtue is better. The prodigal son did 
not appreciate home and a virtuous life until he had spent 
a season in riotous living. Afterward he was safer than 
any untried soul could be. Thus the path of virtue is 
guarded by thorns, which prick us when we wander from 
it; and often the only evidence we have that we are depart- 
ing from this path of safety is a wound from one, of these 
guardian angels of pain. 

Thus we learn the use of sorrow. We suffer that we 
may be saved. Pain is the savior of the world. But for 
the quick report of the nerves, we might burn pr mutilate 
our members. If the hand be useful, the pain that warns 
us of agencies that would destroy it is not evil, but good. 
As in the physical, so in the spiritual : punishment is not 
for retribution, but reformation. Hell is the soul's night- 
mare, caused by partaking of forbidden fruit Heaven is 
health of soul and body. If we break the law, the law 
breaks us. Falling, we are bruised; but the pain is only an 
admonition that it is better for man to stand upright. 

So we see that in all the universe there is no avoiding the 
path of right Man can not walk in any other and live. 
Yet the sternness of nature is only equaled by her good- 
ness She will destroy all that does not go in the way she 
points out, but that way leads to eternal life. We are in no 
danger of losing the doctrine of punishment for sin. The 
essence of the doctrine is taught by every tongue of nature. 
God writes it on the strata of the earth in letters of extinct 
fossils. He paints it in the broken form and distorted fea- 
tures of the drunkard and debauchee. In words that burn 
the eye He has written His law on every page of Nature's 
book; and all the voices of life preach to man of the fatal- 
ity of persistent sin. But, rising above this warning, in 
tones of supremest love we hear the anthem chant of the 
law that makes eternal life the portion of all that follow 
the path of right. s. l. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



THE PATH OF PAIN. 

The path of pain leads up-hill all the way, 
And tears may make a rainbow in the soul. 

"Change Thou the lot!" no longer then we pray, 
But, pang or glow, bless Heaven for the whole. 

Alice Williams Brot teuton. 



FOR THEIR SAKE. 

Bev. Edward Everett Hale, in his Easter sermon, said, 
" Easter means nothing for you and me, if we do not in- 
tend this year, and every coming year, to enlarge our own 
lives, and to enlarge the lives of others." And Rev. S. H. 
Winkley, at one of the noon meetings in King's chapel, 
Boston, last January, said, " Let us this year use more tact 
in our endeavors to do good to others. In our giving, let 
us give what will be of real benefit" There are doubtless 
many ways of enlarging the lives of others, and a good 
rule to follow is to extend to others those means which have 
proved valuable in enlarging our own lives. We have a 
practical example of this, and Doctor Hale an illustration 
of the rich meaning he has found in Easter in the noble 
action of a lady in New York City, who, having known and 
read, for a long while, that peerless little volume, "Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs^" gave, on Easter, one thousand 
"copies to a Bible class of Working Women, " with the hope 
that the lovely thoughts and teachings it contains may be 
helpful to them in their daily lives." Think of a thousand 
devoted women incorporating into their lives " the lovely 
thoughts and teachings," and raying them forth in blessing 
on all who come within their influence forever! Is it not 
true, as Phillips Brooks has said (and you will find it in the 
little book), that u it is the lives, like the stars, which sim- 
ply pour down on us the calm light of their bright and faith- 
ful being, up to which we look and out of which we gather 
the deepest calm and courage ? " 

Many others are enlarging lives by gifts of "Daily 
Strength," — some out of their abundance, others from 
their hard earnings, and it is to this simple and effective 
means that the attention of Unity readers is called. A 
servant girl has given seven — one to a sick woman in the 
Poor House, whom chance (Providence) had once brought 
across her path. A sweet-faced seamstress said, " I must 
have food for my soul, as well as for my body," and bought 
six — four for her four children, and one for a bereaved 
friend. Another, who earns her money hardly, gave her 
own prized copy to her sister. Later, when securing two 
more, one to replace her own and one to give away, she said, 
"I have missed it so! I grew when I had that book." 
Again she gave her copy away, this time to a lame man 
confined at home. Again she replaced it, and, remarking 
on her economies, said, " I would rather have money to buy 
books." A physician has given thirty-four. A lady in 
Jacksonville, Fla., has distributed eighty-nine. A Benevo- 
lent Society in Massachusetts has made use of one hundred. 

Do you say, Tell us what recipients of " Daily Strength " 
have said, and we, too, will believe and give? Then shall 
you read passages from private letters. This, from a 
mother: " The little book! All my Christmas presents 
put together — and I had more pleasant remembrances this 
year than usual, — didn't make me feel as rich as that little 
book has. It is just a little treasury of golden thoughts. 
If I am not a better woman for that book, it will be because 
I can't be made better. . . . O, I do thank you for 
the little book more than tongue can tell." A month later, 
she wrote, " My little book! I truly can not tell you what 
a precious treasure-house I find it Indeed I think of all 
my books it comes next to my Bible for helpfulness and 
richness. It lies constantly where I can take it up in my 
spare moments. I really can not tell you how it has 
strengthened and encouraged me, and helped me bear some 
things that have been given me to bear. If I'm not a 
better woman for its possession, it will be because nothing 
can make me so." From another mother comes this testi- 
mony: "I was weary in body, worried in mind, and. dis- 
couraged at heart. I turned the leaves and read. Nearly 
every sentence went to my heart, and I at once felt that the 
little book was to be a good angel to me. How can I thank 
you ? Words can not do it, but it may gratify you to know 
that it \8 just what I need." From one in affliction: "J 
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can never express to you what that book is doing for me" 
From one who takes it up daily in her resting hour: " I 
could not live without it." From one rich in life's expe- 
riences: "It is a constant companion to me. There is not 
a sentence in it from which one can not derive some good." 
From a lady, ordering a copy to be mailed to her pastor: 
"It is pure gold." From an ex- Confederate officer, writing 
from his home in the south, and paying his money for a 
copy: " We have daily need of ' Daily Strength.' I shall 
show my copy to others." From a minister: " I fully ap- 
preciate the quality of your book. I greatly admire its 
broad catholic spirit, and its fine sense of literary style." ' 
One whose pageants mo^e yearly through our cities is re- 
ported to have said that, if he could not replace his copy, 
he would not take a thousand dollars for it. He has given 
many copies to others. 

A copy was sent to a stranger so deeply bereaved that it 
was thought nothing could reach her. As the little book 
was sped on its long journey, a relative tearfully said to the 
sender, " You will not hear from it. A great many beauti- 
' ral things have been sent to her, but she can not be 
reached." In three weeks a letter came, in which the 
mourner wrote that she knew not how to thank the giver 
enough ; that it seemed like some kind angel ministering to 
her needs ; that no one could realize more fully than she the 
need of strength and guidance; that she found the little 
book invaluable to her, and asked to be directed where she 
could order a copy for a friend who had recently passed 
under the same dark cloud of sorrow and bereavement. 
Another wrote: " I never forget to read daily in my little 
book. I knew that I needed it at once, but did not under- 
stand how you knew the need so well." And now, a year 
later, she writes: "I like my 'little book' more and more. 
If I knew of any one who would care for it as I have mine, 
I would send for one to-day." To her, this answer: — 

" Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I seel " 

They are met on the streets, in the horse-cars, in the 
shops, in railway stations — everywhere. Not all who are 
poor know that they are poor, and those who do not, you 
can hardly help; but when you see that hungry, wistful 
look, or that desolate, hopeless look, there is an opportunity 
to place a " Daily Strength." "Lord, open thou our eyes, 
and our lives shall show forth thy praise!" 

The extracts given here from private letters are taken 
from a few of a large number of letters bearing similar 
testimony to the high worth of "Daily Strength" as a com- 
forter, a friend and spiritual guide. The writer trusts that 
the motive of this article will be evident to every reader, 
and would say, in conclusion, that all who would like to try 
" Daily Strength " for themselves, or for some chosen friend 
or friends, or to include it in their list of benefactions, may 
have this book, the regular price of which is one dollar, for 
sixty -five cents ', postage free, by sending to Mrs. M. H. Le 
Row, 673 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., who will give time 
and care to forwarding, for the sake of those who are only 
waiting for the impulse and the action of some friend, or 
stranger, to make them possessors of an inestimable trea3- 
ure. 

Sixty -five cents invested in " Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs" and wisely placed, will enlarge a life! 

"Receive and give, and know that hour by hour 
Shall add a blessing to thine own heart's dower." 

M. H. L. 



STOPFORD BROOKE'S POEMS.* 

Under the above heading is a dainty collection of more 
or less beautiful poems, written by one to whom the world 
of art, literature and theology owes much, and on whose 

•Poema by Btoptord A. Brooke, M. A., London: MacmUlan & Co. 



high and courageous thought the future will place the 
crown that the present is preparing. 

Some eight years ago lovers of poetry were gladdened by 
the appearance of an octavo volume called "Kiquet of the 
Tuft — A Drama of Love." There was no name on the 
title-page to identify' the writer, but those who had read 
"Theology in the Poets," "Robertson's Life," "Christ in 
Modern Life," by Stopford A. Brooke, or who had listened 
much to him as a preacher, or a lecturer on literature, had 
little difficulty in recognizing the exquisite finish, and rare 
choice of language, as well as the wonderful tenderness 
that characterize the writings of thfs most gifted man; and 
the authorship soon became an open secret. Now, after a 
lapse of eight years, during which volumes of sermons and 
lectures have been given to the public from time to time, 
and notably an everyday book called " Sunshine and 
Shadow," compiled with marvelous skill by a member of 
his congregation from his multitudinous writings, Mr. 
Brooke has sent out a volume of his poems for circulation 
that will deepen the affectionate regard in which he is held 
by those who know him personally, and forge many a link 
between himself and thousands who will never see him in 
this life. In some of the poems there is a depth of pathos, 
hardly to be realized on a first reading, but it is the genuine 
pathos of heart experience, and not the sham sentiment of 
stimulated imagination all too common in the verse- writing 
of to day. Mr. Brooke is a true poet in his passionate 
love of nature, and a true artist in his delineation of her 
beauty. Here are a few lines that make one soul -hungry 
for a glimpse of the scene th'ey portray. They are from 
the first poem in the book: — 

" The speedwell there 
Lifted its blue eyes to the sapphire sky, 
The wild wind-flower trembled in the wind, 
And midst the tangled roots the hyacinths 
Stood with the white starflowers, hand in hand; 
While nestling everywhere, sweet violets, 
The simplest-hearted people of the woods, 
Stole their dim odors through the grateful air; 
And many more that tapestried the banks 
More richly than kings' chambers." 

And these— 

" O'er the tumbling sea 
The sun had set in wild magnificence, 
And left his glory among clouds that rose, 
Dome piled on dome, and wall on wall, and tower 
Succeeding tower, edged with red gold above, 
' And all their whirling volumes underneath, 
Purple, incensed with angry rose, whence fell 
Flame-flakes, and gouts of crimson on the sea — 
As if within their rolling spheres the blood 
Of great angelic battle had been spilt." 

"The Crofter's Wife," "The Sempstress," and "Amy's 
Tale " are admirable pictures of certain piteous phases of 
life in the nineteenth century, and written with a delicacy 
that in no way mars their honest depiction of poverty and 
want. The first two are admirable for recitation. Perhaps 
" The Lioness " is the finest piece in the book; but it is a 
dreadful story, and the writer of this review had the grim 
misfortune to read it for the first time at midnight just be- 
fore going to bed! 

In most of the lyrics murmurs an undersong of pain, but 
it is pain set to exquisite music; and the last piece of all 
in the selection is perhaps the most beautiful of all, and 
embodies grief that has wandered in a wilderness of sor- 
row after one loved and lost, and has at last found its way 
back into a world of " work for God and man." The piece 
is' called "Dawn and Departure," and the first verse de- 
scribes the place in which the scene of it is laid — 

"That night I could not sleep, and when the dark 
Dipped towards the dawn, and the belated moon 
Down-dropt, I made a sandolo my ark, 
And rowed into the weary waste lagoon." 
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Then in the poet's dream of his love, we read — 

" Out of the sun, and down his path— she came. 

No longer clad in red, but in white fire 
Of righteousness, and from her shoulders flew 

Backward her robe with speed of her desire, 
And at her feet gold changed to burning blue. 

Outspread her arms with love, and on her face 
Joy and approval shone — and brightened fast, 

As near, more near she flew, to such a grace, 
I felt my wound was heated, my sorrow past. 

I stretched my arms to her and spoke no word, 
Then on my lips I felt her kiss rejoice, 

More dear than I remembered, and I heard, 
Sweeter than angels fluting praise, her voice. 
****** 
The vision past, and long entranced I lay! 

But when I woke, the sun was near the noon ; 
Within me brooded joy's immortal day, 

And Peace walked singing o'er my heart's lagoon. 
****** 
The morn saw my departure; *0 farewell, 

Venice,' I cried, * dim dreamer of the sea! 
Life is like thee, a city where we dwell 

Among the waters of Eternity.' " 

L. Ormiston Chant. 

UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 



THE CO-EDUCATION OF PARENT AND CHILD. 
BY MRS. S. C. LL. JONKS. 

Then Manoah entreated the Lord, and said, O, my Lord, let the 
man of God whom thou didst send come agaia unto us and teach 
us what we shall do with the child.— Judges xiii,: 8. 

Thus prayed the father of Samuel at the very promise of 
the child, and this prayer has been the heart -yearning and 
the soul-longing all through the ages wherever a new life 
begins its growth, and the cry increases in strength and 
earnestness as day by day new problems and perplexities 
come into our lives and theirs. We talk pf the artist and 
the plastic clay in his hands. We indulge the foolish fancy 
that we may fashion the child as we will, make its life a 
thing of beauty and a joy through all eternity, or send it 
down a reproach and a horror forever, right in the face of 
the fact that this little bundle of humanity is most emphat- 
ically charactered already. The clay and the artist figure 
is a pretty conceit, though a delusion. You can no more 
create the intellect and will of your new-born babe than you 
can its arms and legs. If the child is born to be short and 
stout, short and stout it will be; if tall and slender, tall and 
slender it is. If he has inherited a weak will or a passion- 
ate temper, a tendency to any special vice or positive virtue, 
sooner or later they will manifest themselves. 

But let not this discourage you; as there is a limit to 
your power so there is a limit to your limitation. Though 
you cannot make the short child tall, you can give it the 
best physical advantages for gaining its utmost stature, or 
you can dwarf its growth. You can not give sight to the 
blind, but you can educate the ears and hands to do double 
duty. Notwithstanding you can not make limbs you can 
straighten them if crooked, mend if broken. Certainly the 
will is there, sometimes wayward and unruly, but with 
patient persistency you may train that dangerous element 
to be the strength and salvation of that noble soul. While 
you can not create brains you can nourish, foster and culti- 
vate them. Though your capacity to do has its bounds, the 
results of your doing are boundless, enter into the eternities. 
Alas! on the other hand, the power to undo, thwart, warp 
and distort is quite equal to that of doing and fully as un- 
limited in its effects, though not more so than the sin of 
omission, the crime of negligence, the selfishness that 
" gets along " for the present, trusting the future to care 
for itself. 

Though the child is yours it is not yours. It may bear 
the stamp of your face and character, yet you only hold an 
interest in it at best Very early in life you may be able to 
control its actions, have command of its body, but not of its 



thoughts. You may influence these, but they are beyond 
the power of your authority, sometimes beyond that of both 
parent and child Said a little one in distress, "Oh, 
mamma, I don't want to be naughty. I do want to be 
good. How can I make the good thoughts come ?" That is 
the question for us to solve — how to make the good thoughts 
come; so fill up the little measure of the mind with noble 
thinking that there will be no room for the wrong to grow 
in. The good and the bad are already there. The good is 
the positive side of human nature, the bad the negative. 
Vice is virtue out of poise. The force of a bad temper put 
to noble uses will bring grand results. Obstinacy tutored 
becomes firmness. The more helpfulness in any power 
rightly directed, the more harm if misplaced. By fire and 
water are the great activities of the world carried on, for- 
tunes made, people fed, clothed, housed, comforted, and yet 
either of them may become a fell destroyer. Beware, then, 
how you add fuel to passion's fires, how you minister to 
vanity, how you foster that spark of selfishness, how you 
nourish that egotism that needs dwarfing, how you pander 
to that unwholesome appetite, how you indulge those little . 
extravagances, how you smile at that bit of shrewd traffick- 
ing, how you meet that prevarication. All these, small 
though they may be at first, go to make the sum total of 
the coming man. 

Says Emerson: "Man is physically as well as meta- 
physically a thing of shreds and patches, borrowed un- 
equally from good and bad ancestors, and a misfit from the 
start." Dr. Holmes tells us that "Live folks are only dead 
folks warmed over," and that "to reform a man you must 
begin with his grandmother." There is no question but that 
.noble ancestry, honorable dealings in the forefathers, is the 
richest inheritance a child can be blessed with. But if we 
can not bequeath these in any large measure to our chil- 
dren, we can at least, by our own earnest efforts to over- 
come our faults and resist temptation, endow them with a 
rich legacy of resistance to evil, which is perhaps a richer 
heritage than passive goodness. Every effort we make for 
the right is so much good foundation on which not only 
our lives rest, but those of our descendants also, so that 
with the tendency, sapped of much of its vitality, goes the 
neutralizing influence of repugnance to the fault. We must 
guard against the blemishes grafted upon the young child. 
The companionship of impurity may leave a blot upon the 
mind that will become an inheritance in future generations. 
The scare-to-quiet stories of a servant have often left on 
the child a nervous fear that has been transmitted for gen- 
erations. Baby can be frightened into stillness at a very 
early age, and these early impressions are the ones that 
last the longest. Then beware who puts baby to bed and 
thus save baby's grandchildren from a fear of the dark, 
from restless nights and a nervous dread of that haunting 
" man-under-the bed " still sought and uncaught 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it." What a wealth of wis- 
dom in these words," in the way he should go." The effort 
is usually to train up the child in the way tee want him to 
go, irrespective of the fact that with all its possibilities and 
its probabilities the foundation for its future is already 
largely laid by its parents and grandparents. Not only are 
" the sins of the fathers visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation ; " bat, in the large justice of 
Providence, so also are the virtues. As each child comes with 
face and form peculiarly its own, so each child is born with 
a mental and moral nature fitted to that form and face and 
with inherent, individual rights that ought at least to be re- 
spected. What right have you, to gratify your petty ambi- 
tion, persistently to persecute that boy and insist upon his . 
keeping at Greek and Latin, because you have marked out 
a professor's chair for him, while his whole soul yearns for 
a tool chest? Buy the tool chest and "train him up in the 
way he should go," sparing the world a stupid professor, 
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and giving it instead a bright mechanic. If his mind goes 
oat to Greek and Latin, let him dig away at them, that we 
may glory in one more devoted scholar. The world is al- 
ready burdened with men and women trying to go in a 
way they wot not, and they land often at our basement 
doors with outstretched hands. Consult the child's ten- 
dencies and tastes. You can of course do much to direct 
and develop these, but beware how you force into a dis- 
tasteful channel its activities, making the work that should 
be a delight a burden, and life a failure. Kemember, you 
can't twine a vine the wrong way around a pole. At 
your peril you force a child into an irksome life, thwarting 
the tendencies of its being. Remember that you owe that 
child more than it can ever owe you. It has a right to the 
best advantages you can give it. It is your duty to be pa- 
tient and persistent in your efforts to help it eradicate evil 
propensities for which it is often not at all responsible. 
While recognizing the rights of parents we must admit that 
the rights of the children are supreme. Choice of parentage, 
and surroundings has not been theirs. They must suffer for 
the youthful follies of parents and grandparents, the antag- 
onisms often of an ill-assorted marriage giving them a dual 
nature ever at war with itself; too often they come unwel- 
come guests into homes where they have to make a place, 
and no matter how strongly loved afterward, the soul is 
scarred by that pre-natal repugnance and must suffer there- 
from. Under the happiest circumstances we owe it to our 
children to aid them to self-support and general usefulness. 
In your desire for the comfort and prosperity of your chil- 
dren beware of damaging their self-respect and self-reliance. 
Help them to realize the divine possibilities within them 
that they may have a high and holy mission here, let their 
hands find what employment it may. 

" 'Tis a llfe-lon* toil till our lump be leaven — 
The better! What's come to perfection perishes. 
Things learned on earth, we shall practice in heaven." 

Says Mrs. Sigourney : " We speak of educating our chil- 
dren; do we know that they also educate us ? " Kant tells us 
" The object of education ought to be to develop in the 
individual all the perfection of which he is capable." 
Picking up a "bonnie bairn" in its Western home and 
running his fingers caressingly over its little cranium, 
Father Alcott remarked, "Fine head that, fine head." 
"Yes," replied the fond father, "the head is all right if we 
can only manage to get something into it" " Into it! Into 
it! My friend, there is enough there now. You want to 
draw it out,'' said the philosopher. The older the child 
grew, the larger the experience of the parents, the more 
forcible seemed the wisdom of the remark The little heads 
so full of seed- thoughts ready to grow into full flower and 
fruit are given into our hands to garden, nourish and make 
the very most of; though we may not be able to change our 
apple to a peach, nor our peach tree to one bearing oranges, 
still we may take that poor little apple tree and so enrich 
the soil, cultivate the roots, keep clean and erect the trunk, 
trim the branches, that instead of gnarled, knotty, worm- 
eaten fruit we have a round, smooth, rosy apple, fruit fit 
for a crowned head to admire or an artist's pencil portray. 
Though we may work wonders in the way of size, grain, 
color and flavor, still our apple tree will bear apples, our 
peach tree will not produce plums, and we must submit to 
the inevitable fact that everything bears fruit after its kind, 
and bear this in mind in our dealings with our children, 
and that they are our children, with our faults and our 
foibles, together with such additions as our right or wrong 
doing, our omissions or commissions may have augmented. 
How often do we re- discover ourselves in our children. 
The very traits that vex us are our own bequest. Said a 
young mother who had taken her little daughter to the old 
home nest, " Mother, how shall I ever manage that way- 
ward child?". " Much as I did you," calmly replied grand- 



ma, " by patient persistency." We have all heard of the 
teacher who began school only a few weeks in advance of 
his pupils and by dint of hard study kept gloriously ahead 
and won golden opinions from parents and scholars. Well, 
I never tried it, but in my small school of two I often find 
myself studying hard to catch up, and I am quite sure that 
this is not owing to any special stupidity on my part nor 
unusual brilliancy on that of my pupils; nor is this new 
and peculiar experience individually mine, but one belong- 
ing to motherhood universally. We are all familiar with 
the oft-quoted mother who went to the pedantic matron 
asking, " When shall I begin the education of my three 
weeks old babe?" and was reproved for having lost three 
valuable weeks already. How true the old proverb, " Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread." That babe was absorb- 
ing all the culture its little mind and heart were capable of 
from its surroundings. To force open the petals of a flower 
by means of hot water for some special occasion may be 
quite proper, but such a forcing process on the human in- 
tellect and affections savors of vandalism. A crammed 
brain will just as surely have to pay the penalty of being 
gorged as a crammed stomach, and may not tbe heart be as 
susceptible to excesses as The mental and digestive organs? 

"After thou 
First earnest into the world— as it befalls 
To new-born infants, thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy father's tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee with increasing love." 
" In her pretty willow cradle softly swaying, 
Lulled to sleep by my rhythmic praying, 
Lies my baby, while my mother heart is saying, 
* God keep thee there. 1 " 

These, are baby's first lessons, lessons philosophic, geo 
graphic and psychologic. But the parents had lost three 
weeks surely if they had not learned, many things old as 
the first babe and new as the last one. From the moment 
of baby's advent it becomes a tutor to the intelligent mind. 
Every child is blessed with a saving grace. " God sends 
us children for another purpose than merely to keep up the 
race — to enlarge our hearts, make us unselfish, full of 
kindly sympathies and affections, to give our souls higher 
aims and to call out all our faculties, to extend etoterprise 
and exertion," says Mary Howitt How many women have 
been saved from foolish disgrace by the babe nestling close 
to the heart, keeping it warm and pure. How many 
thoughtless, selfish, careless lives have been toned to sweet- 
ness and charity by a bit of helpless, dependent humanity. 
A giddy young school-girl, whose mind ran riot with flirta- 
tions and frolic, and for whom wise heads prognosticated 
an unfortunate future, with a foolishly fond father and no 
wise mother to guide her wayward fancy, suddenly startled 
her school-mates and the community by returning from an 
elder sister's grave, bringing the wailing orphan home to 
mother. " Dear little thing," sighed the wise ones, "what a 
pity the poor babe could not have slept in its mother's 
casket" But the little foster mother gave months of time, 
strength, patience and perseverance to nursing this tiny, 
half dead babe to life and health. When next she ap- 
peared in public there was a soft light in the eye, a dig- 
nity of mien, a quiet sweetness of deportment that trans- 
figured that wild hoyden into a gentle madonna. She had 
saved baby's life, baby had saved her soul. How many 
men have been purified and ennobled by the touch of baby 
fingers and baby caresses. How often the thought of the 
little face, with its wistful longing, watching at the window 
for papa's return has drawn him past all allurements 
straight home with 

" That instinctive tenderness, the same 
Blind spirit which is in the blood of all, 
Or that a child, more than all other gifts 
Brings hope with it, and forward looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude." 
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How the day's toil is hallowed by the thought of the home 
nest and the birdlings chirruping there. How the hope cen- 
tered in the coming man and the coming woman consecrates 
and invigorates nerves and muscles to action, and spurs on 
ambition for their sakes. And the mother 

" Night after night 
She keepeth vigil, and when the tardy morn 
Breaks on her watching eyelids, and she fain 
Would lay her down to rest, its weak complaining 
(Vercomes her weariness." 

And all the toil, and all the anxiety and all the weariness 
are as naught compared with the strength of parental love 
— and thus are this weary man and worn woman lifted into 
a higher, nobler life themselves. 

"I am the mother of an immortal being. God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner," wrote the Countess Ossoli in her diary. 
" How shall we order the child and how shall we do unto 
him," is the continued plea of Manoah. There is no well- 
wrought scheme of salvation for children. Now and then a 
pair seem to have discovered exactly how to manage. Said 
a minister, " With our first child we were wonderfully suc- 
cessful, brought him up by rule and he was a model of good 
behavior, quiet, gentle, respectful, and for nine years we 
were happy and boastful in our pride, but then it had a 
mortifying fall. It seemed almost a judgment. Our next 
child was noisy, demonstrative, self-willed and headstrong. 
He shed admonitions as a duck does water." And they 
then learned that no line of action can be laid down as in- 
fallible even for a small family, but that parents and guard- 
ians must meet daily and hourly the ever new and ever 
changing phases of child life. How early a child con- 
sciously receives impressions is unsettled, but it can occasion 
them very soon. Every child is a problem, a new combi- 
nation as it were, and you should accept it as a fresh volume 
from the hand of Goo* Study it carefully, endeavor to put 
yourself in its place. Try to see matters from the child's 
standpoint and remember that fa teach, you must be. Have 
faith in your children — if you don't, who will? Don't 
worry them with the degeneracy of the times, and speak of 
the past as a period of reverence, submission and endeavor. 
To be sure, grandma will tell you with pride, " He's his 
father over again, only a little wilder, I think." For the 
dear, good woman has had such a struggle with life, and 
George has turned out such a noble, stalwart man, that in 
her pride she only remembers his childhood at its best 
George, however, is now and then haunted with memories of 
the past which he does not care to rehash for the benefit of 
George, Jr. Let him bury any little indiscretions in his 
own breast, but do not forget them when dealing with 
young George. A child has a right to blunder, but let him 
reap the benefit of his blunder. Said a little miss, as she 
was starting home from her summer's holiday with her ac- 
cumulated pocket money, " I am going to buy everything 
on the way thatl fancy." "Oh, don't!" expostulated the 
little brother. Mamma suggested that she might want the 
money more some other time. But all day the fruit vender 
and notion peddler found her a ready customer. She 
treated all the children in the car, played the prodigal on a 
small scale until late in the afternoon, when she remarked: 
" Guess I won't buy any more. I've only ten cents left 
and I'll keep that; I am sorry for that boy, though," looking 
after the little peddler, "he'll be disappointed when he 
csmes back." Some time later, when she had felt the pinch 
of her poverty many times, she remarked, " Well, I could 
get it, if I hadn't spent my money, but it's all gone and you 
won't give me any more I s'pose?" "Not till its due. 
Aren't you sorry that you* were not more careful of your 
funds?" asked mamma. "No-o-o. I'd like the money 
pretty well, but I am not sorry I spent it. I always wished 
I knew how people felt who don't count the cost, and I 
know now." However, that one experience seemed to prove 
satisfactory, for she also learned a still more important 



lesson — how people feel who have been recklessly extrava- 
gant, and that once you spend money that is the last of it, 
so far as that money and you are concerned. Every child 
ought to have an income of its own. Let the child have 
some stated duty, aside from the general contribution to the 
family comfort, for which it is regularly paid, and paid only 
when the work is done. That income should be its very 
own, to do with as it pleases. You may suggest and advise 
concerning it, but don't dictate, nor make good foolish ex- 
penditures. By earning the money the child will feel a cer- 
tain dignity in its possession; by having to abide by its 
own losses, being restricted to its own funds, it learns the 
value of money.. By giving out of its own pocket it learns 
the joy of contributing to the pleasure of friends and the 
comfort of others. 

Another of the integrities: — giving a gift, keeping it our- 
selves and loaning it to the children. Christmas and 
birthdays we give delicate toys, beautiful books, and after 
the child has admired them, put them away, saying, 
" You'll spoil them, I am afraid," or " You may have them 
by and by if you are very good," or " Wait until you are 
old enough for them." How should we feel under similar 
circumstances ? Of course we should teach them the value 
of the things and the responsibility and care necessary to 
ownership — but this autocratic way of owning them and 
their toys, too, savors too much of despotism for our demo- 
cratic blood. How does it appear from the child's stand- 
point? Finding a small shawl cut in two, and there being 
no question as to whose fingers guided the scissors, mamma 
said to the little maiden, " Why did you cut this ?" Look- 
ing up with a face full of sweet, innocent surprise, she ex- 
plained, " Oh, I wanted it and Roy wanted it, so I tut it in 
two and dived him half, nen we bos' had it." " But I didn't 
want it cut," said mamma severely. Opening her eyes very 
wide, her face fairly aglow with surprise, she exclaimed, 

" W'y 'e B'awl's mine. Mrs. W dived it to me, an' I 

dived half of it to Roy." The case was well put. Here 
was a lesson in mine and thine worth considering. How 
ever, there was another side to the problem, and mamma 
said, " Some day when it is cold you will need the shawl 
and you can't have it for it is spoiled." Looking sadly at 
the haggled edges, she said slowly, "I dinka fink of 'at" 
" But I should have thought if you had asked me," said 
mamma. " 'Es, you fink more'n I do, don't you ? Next 
time I better 'suit you fore I do fings," and she took a lesson 
in that larger wisdom that comes with experience and 
years, and the need of being guided thereby. But if, in- 
stead, mamma had punished the child for* ruining the 
article there would have come into two lives just a faint 
repulsion. The child, young as she was, would have real 
ized the infringement of her rights, and a sense of injustice 
would have crept into the little heart to fester and poison 
her confidence; into that of the mother would have entered 
that which always finds its way into the heart of a despot, 
even a very, very mild one — a sense of un worthiness. It 
is these little things that creep into the lives of parent and 
child that so separate them, annul confidence, make it so 
hard for the child to accept advice, restive under restraint 
They are apparently so slight at first, like the little drip in 
the crevasse wlich opens wider and wider for the inunda- 
tion. 

Another right of the child, too often overlooked — its right 
to know why it must be denied certain things that others, 
apparently no better off financially, are allowed. If there 
is a moral or physical reason, give it. If financial, give that 
also. Let a child once realize that there is a good and suf- 
ficient reason for sacrifice and you will find it willing to do its 
part usually. Never say dolefully, "My poor child, you 
can't have this or that luxury, I am so sorry," putting it on 
the roll of the unfortunate, the down- trodden, the oppressed, 
engendering discontent and covetousness; but say cheerily 
and truly, " We can't afford it, but never mind, we can af- 
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ford to do without it," patting the child on the roll of the 
heroic and brave, the honest and true. 

Children can early understand the ethics that demand 
perfect integrity in dress and living if they have always 
lived in this atmosphere. In this, as in all else, the mother's 
influence is predominant, for in early life it is with her they 
mostly live, and all her dealings, with servants, the market, 
shopping, but especially her dealings with their father, have • 
a permanent influence upon their lives. If in any way she 
is given to little deceptions, either in word or deed, she need 
not be surprised to find herself deceived in turn. She has 
laid the foundation for it; the children's whole after 
life is blighted thereby, and " no stream of eloquence " can 
ever wash away this taint in their blood. 

The largest part of a child's religious culture comes from 
the home atmospere, living, doing and being. Parents, 
what you are is what you teach, words are but breaths un- 
less they are expressions of your true self, and at best they 
only photograph you. You must be the living embodiment 
of the true, the pure, the noble, the good, to give your ad- 
monitions a meaning. If you would teach your children 
integrity, be it, live it. See to it, father, so that there be no 
looseness in -your household morals — irregularity to domes- 
tic arrangements, untidy habits, anything that throws an 
unnecessary burden upon the housewife. Beware of the 
clouds you cast upon the horizon of the home. If there 
must be clouds pray show the " silver lining." Also, be- 
ware of critical discontent at the table, of depressing cen- 
sure; though it be merited, let a breath of hope and love 
go with it Look to your language. Let no compromising 
words or tales be let loose, like rats in a house, to under- 
mine the very foundations of the home. And mother, do 
you, too, look to this same home sacredness, home purity, 
home brightness, home attractiveness. See to it that your 
doors swing easily, not only to your own children, but to 
their companions also. Know your son's and daughter's 
friends, welcome them to the home circle^ study them, talk 
freely with your children about them, their faults, their fail- 
ings, and their virtues. 

Beware how you question a child's veracity, or give it 
reason to question yours. Never ask "Who did this?" 
when you know. It isn't honest and there is an insight in 
childhood which detects you in your fraud, and it engen- 
ders falsehood in its young mind. You have tarnished your 
child's character and injured yourself in its estimation, if 
not in your own. Give it the benefit of the doubt, in any 
case where there is a doubt, but by precept and example 
show how highly you value perfect truthfulness, not only 
in your own conversation with the child, but with the world 
in general. Your intercourse with others in its presence 
has a more powerful influence on the child than a whole 
stream of admonitions to it. Remember that nothing 
seems wicked that can provoke a smile or seems smart. 
Watch any tendency to dishonest transaction, any over- 
reaching in trade among boys under the supposition that 
it is business sagacity; any gambling, which, though soft- 
ened into " playing for keeps," is gambling still ; of prize 
packages and all lottery enterprises — show them the fal- 
lacy and the fraud of it all. Beware of " honesty is the 
best policy; " that species of honesty is but a poor graft at 
best. Be honest because it is right and true. Call things 
by plain but not exaggerated names; show children that 
though a wound may heal it leaves a scar. Just so with 
the moral nature. Although the Prodigal returned to his 
father's home, was forgiven and received with rejoicing, 
still his fortune, wasted in riotous living, was gone past all 
retrieving; and what was worse still, the years that might 
have brought sp much were lost to all eternity, and his 
moral nature dwarfed and crippled thereby through all the 
endless cycle of time. The wrong he did lived after him 
just as much as the good he might have done would. So 
the world was the poorer for his days of sin and shame as 
well as he. 



Queried a little one, " Mamma, which is worse, to tell a 
lie or to steal ? I've been thinking about it and I've 'eluded 
it's worse to lie because if you steal a thing you can give it 
back, 'less you've eaten it, and if you've eaten it you can 
pay for it," " but," in an awed voice, " a lie is just forever." 
Yes, just forever. Yet truth is a thing so delicately ad- 
justed, that it may by irreverent handling be thrown out of 
poise and become a lie. In the repetition it may be so dis- 
torted, that though given word for word, still by tone, gest- 
ure, accent, that fact may become a falsehood. These are 
nice distinctions but not beyond the capacity of a child of 
ten, — yes, younger. 

Beware of pressing a child too closely for a reason why. 
How often you feel a thing for which you are wholly in- 
capable of accounting. The feeling is strong, palpable, 
but to account for it you can not Then how much more 
must this be the case with the child who has not learned to 
reason from cause to effect So again, I say, beware of 
persisting in "there must be a reason, and now why?" 
Many a child, like Wordsworth's little Edward at Leswyn 
farm, has been forced to manufacture that why. Beware 
also of insisting on an answer instantly to a question sud- 
denly sprung, upon a child, or calling him up to testify 
concerning something which has just happened. Remember 
how much more clearly you remember a thing after the ex- 
citement is over and your mind is calm than at the moment 
when you were wrought up, and give the child the benefit 
of this. Say soothingly, "Think it over and then come 
and tell me all you know." Don't be guilty of that dread- ► 
ful crime to God and the child of saying, — as I've heard 
people say, — "Now remember, God sees and hears you. 
He knows whether you are telling the truth and He hates 
liars." Are you not lying when you say " God hates " any 
thing ? It is a fearful charge to make against our Heav- 
enly Father. 

Beware of giving commands too freely. Never compel a 
child to do a disagreeable thing purely for the sake of 
discipline, nor hesitate to ask it, if at all necessary. Do not 
insist at table that it eat what it dislikes, nor pander to a 
notional appetite. Treat a child always as a reasonable 
being. Respect its likes and dislikes. In the furnishing 
of its room, in its wearing apparel, in its friendships, con- 
sult its tastes, but give it the benefit of your judgment. 

Beware of the family ancestor, whether real or apocryphal ; 
that individual exerts a wonderful influence. "Oh, we 
R — s never forgive," said a lady complacently, "the Indian 
blood is too strong for that" They had nursed what they 
deemed the strong traits of the " noble red man," and still 
nurtured and fostered this element, although Pocahontas had 
passed away centuries ago, and the blood had been diluted by 
Teutonic, Keltic, Saxon and Scandinavian intermarriages for 
generations, and was only half Indian at first. Still they 
cherished every trait that they thought might emanate from 
this ancestral root, and had succeeded in developing a num- 
ber of very uncomfortable dispositions in the family. So I 
say again, beware of your ancestor if not buried in oblivion. 
Tone him up to true nobility before elevating him to the 
family altar for emulation and worship. 

All these things tell for righteousness. Says Emerson : 
"The whole state of man is a state of culture; and its 
flowering and completion may be described as religious 
worship; — the falal trait is the divorce between religion and 
morality." Little avail all the efforts of religion and 
ethical culture, where real consecration and earnest work 
are done with a holy enthusiasm, to one whose daily life is 
divorced from honest dealing. 

"Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
Known as the Children's Hour." 

This time is peculiarly adapted to reflection and as far as 
possible should be a family hour, especially given to evok- 
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ing and developing the religious nature of the child. I 
doubt whether there is any one subject that is agitating the 
public mind more to-day than that of prayer, and the 
deeper the feeling, the more sincere and conscientious the 
parents, the harder for them to find a solution of the , 
problem of how to turn . these atoms of divinity Godward, 
put the soul in the devout attitude and keep it free from 
every semblance of cant and make-believe, have the out- 
pouring of the spirit true, earnest and sincere. 

If we only knew how to lead them up with trustful affec- 
tion and confidence. A certain little one's mother always 
took her in her arms just before being sent to. bed, if she 
were at home, or, if going out, did so before starting, and 
holding her close to the mother heart for a while, looking 
into the eyes, then kissed the little one, saying, " That is 
good-night, dear; go to bed like a good little girl." This 
was done quite unconsciously until baby was three years 
old, when unexpectedly one afternoon the mother was de- 
tained from home until late in the evening. Returning, the 
parents were met at the door by the little puss, very wide 
awake. Papa picked her up, carrying her to the nurse, 
saying, " How is this ? nearly eleven o'clock and this child 
not asleep." " I couldn't coax her to bed," said the girl; 
" she insisted she must see her mamma first." " Papa," said 
the little maiden very seriously, " I tan't do to bed till I'se 
yooked into my mamma's eyes," and climbing into her 
mother's lap, taking the maternal face between her two 
little hands, she gazed long and earnestly into the eyes so 
« necessary to her comfort and courage, then one long, hearty 
hug by both and she sprang to the floor, holding out her 
hand to the nurse, saying cheerily to papa, " I'se yeady 
now. Dood night" This little sensitive soul could not 
rest peacefully without this interchange of love, this con- 
fiding trust on the one side and protecting, assuring affec- 
tion on the other. From it there came into her life hope, 
faith and courage, so that the ominous darkness of night 
and the mysterious forgetfulness of sleep lost all terror. 
Her mother's love was the one heart-craving, and she felt 
that. If we only knew how to bring just this feeling 
toward God into their little lives, — yes, and into our own, 
too. This is one of the things we all long to do, but hardly 
know how. 

A mother, on whom this question pressed with most per- 
plexing anxiety, was deeply pained by much that seemed 
to her shockingly irreverent, where children were taught to 
pray for everything they wanted, with the assurance, either 
verbal or implied, that God answered the prayers of good 
little children; and when the coveted treasures were not 
forthcoming, they were informed that sometimes God de- 
nied us the thing we asked because He knew it was not 
best for us to have it. She was deeply pained at seeing 
other children dragging through their prayers so sleepy 
and tired that it seemed cruel, or rattling over them hur- 
riedly because mamma was going out or there was com- 
pany below. These things so shocked her that it did not 
seem true to have a child pray unless there was the spirit 
of prayer in the form ; and how could she evoke this spirit ? 
This was the ever-perplexing question. From the first, 
when possible, she had made a point of giving the twilight 
hour to the children. Sometimes they would sit at the 
Western window of their hill -home where they could watch 
the lights and shadows of the closing daf fading from out 
th9 sky and gently shutting in the village below, with the 
fruitful fields beyond and the river winding in and out 
among the low bluffs, as though nature was putting down 
her curtains and covering her children for their night's 
rest. Mamma would repeat a little poem, or tell them 
something of the wonders of earth, air or water, or of the 
meaning of night. Sometimes they would sit and watch 
an evening storm, when it seemed all dark, wet and chaotic 
with the dripping rain, rolling thunder and moaning wind, 
only lighted by flashes of lighting — a thundershine " the 



children called it — and they would climb into the arm-chair 
with her aad nestle close to the mother-heart filled with 
awe and wonder. On quiet evenings they would watch the 
brightness fade from the sky and the stars come peeping 
forth, faintly at first, like shy children, then gathering more 
courage come clearly out. It was ever a surprise, a new 
delight though seen so often. One evening they were un- 
usually quiet and thoughtful as though they felt 

41 His embrace 
Slide down in thrills through all things made," 

until the younger broke the silence with, "Let's pray, 
mamma," and that evening at least one prayer was an- 
swered. 

Keep your children close to you. Live very near them. 
Let them help you, though it be a hindering helpfulness. 
When you want to read, read aloud to them. It gives them 
society. You will find that babes enjoy it. You c an pour 
a perfect flood of philosophy, poetry and theolog y on an 
infant head, much to its relish, though all it unders tands is 
your nearness and the tones of your voice, which to baby 
is always sweetest music. Parents, cling to your children; 
enter into their joys, their sorrows, their sports, their read- 
ing and their social pleasures. Meet the needs of their 
natures for recreation with a hearty recognition. One 
rollicking game of " blind- man's buff" will bring you 
nearer your child's life and heart than the costliest gift. 
Be a part of their very selves. Tell them of your own 
child life; how human you were, how like unto themselves. 
Let them feel that you would fain help them to shun your 
mistakes, would lead them by brighter ways than you 
came. Oh, blessed mother, who never forgets that she 
was herself a young girl once, and remembers the heart 
burns and the heart aches of it all, watching over her own 
young wijih a sympathetic heart throbbing with mother love 
and womanly insight! Oh, rare father, who deals with his 
boys from a boy's standpoint and with his own boyhood 
fresh in his mind, remembering the lack of sympathy and 
the mistakes therefrom, and profits by the remembrance! 
Curtail not one iota their enjoyment; put no ban on boyish 
sports nor girlish pleasures. Nay, heighten them by refin- 
ing them from the dross of companionship"and literature 
which they will themselves loathe if you keep their ideals so 
toned by your life and influence that the rude, coarse girl 
will be repulsive of herself, the youth of questionable morals 
and objectionable habits instinctively offensive, and the 
"scrofulous French novel " and other demoralizing literature 
possess no fascination. Awaken early a keen sense of in- 
tegrity — integrity in small things — the dishonesty of an in- 
fringement on the time, patience and efforts of another by 
carelessness, untidiness or unnecessary exactions. Parental 
neglect here often mars an otherwise helpful companion 
and scars a noble life. 

If from the beginning we deal thus honestly, imbue our 
children with a right royal love of the good, the true and 
the beautiful; so evoke self respect and noble ambition that 
they culminate in high aims; if we succeed in living close 
to their lives, especially through the transition period from 
boy and girl into manhood and womanhood, having thus 
far held their confidence, it will hardly be withdrawn now. 
Let there be no deviation from the strictest veracity, no 
petty pretending to keep up the child's faith in either God 
or yourself. Nothing so inspires confidence to you as con- 
fidence in you. Concerning the great verities of life, the 
large problem of their being, we should deal most devoutly. 
Tell them that their existence is a mystery; one of the un- 
fathomable problems of God. That the whence and the 
whither of the soul is not for us to know in this life. It is 
for us to do the wisest and best we can in the here, leaving 
the hereafter to God, who alone controls it. Teach them 
the sacred dower of these human bodies, so wonderfully 
constructed for the soul's habitation, of the duty we owe 
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ourselves and our posterity to be clean and strong, of the 
mystery of the interdependence of mind and body; that 
purity of life induces mental vigor; that noble thinking and 
noble doing strengthen the nerves and invigorate the mus- 
cles; that clean bodies, clean thoughts, clean companions 
and clean reading produce the clean character that flowers 
into the noble life that endures; that whether there be an- 
other world awaiting us or no we are immortal. We live 
on and on here — live either in crippled humanity maimed 
by our blunders and wrong-doing, in souls upon whom we 
leave a curse that will be handed down from generation to 
generation, or in minds enlightened by our lives and words, 
broadened by our encouragement, wills strengthened by our 
endurance. Whether we leave posterity or not, we leave 
our stamp upon the future. Help them to realize the holy 
trust of life; of Now, the Here. Then death will come 
calmly, grandly as the natural sequence. Says Emerson: 
"Higher than the question of our duration is our deserv- 
ing." Teach them what is due themselves as world workers 
for righteousness, for the Kingdom of God on earth; of 
their rich heritage of truth, righteousness and love— -that 
they may exclaim with Julia Dorr: 

44 H«ir of all the ages, I — 

Heir of all that they have wrought! 
All their store of emprise high, 
All their wealth of precious thought! 

*' Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way; 
All their labors, all their prayers, 
Sanctify this present day/* 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. By Mark Rutherford. Edited 
by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

It was hardly worth while to have reprinted this English 
novel, so objectless and scrappy is it, and so plainly pro- 
duced by the process known to the irreverent as " running 
in the emptyings." The author is an English preacher, and 
his first book, " Mark Rutherford," made a great reputa- 
tion of the short-lived kind a few years ago. 

" The Revolution in Tanner's Lane " is a revolution pro- 
duced in a dissenting country congregation in England in 
getting rid of an unworthy minister, but the author goes 
back more than fifty years to begin his story, and quite 
fails to make the proper connection* between the beginning 
and the end. The book is one more illustration of a sort 
of unintentional dishonesty on the part of authors who 
have once made a "ten strike " and thereafter allow them - 
selves to be persuaded to put together some scraps which 
they have left into another book to sell on the reputation of 
the first 



ing 'jabber' in its ordinary acception of * excited 
and voluble discussion,' this would give the meaning of 
'the result of much excited discussion.' Whether this 
phrase will have any application to the projected periodical, 
it will be for the future historian of American literature to 
determine. Mr. Carroll wishes all success to the forthcom- 
ing magazine:" 



THE HOME. 



A BIT OF KNOWLEDGE FOR YOUTHFUL READERS. 

" Beware the Jabberwock, my son." As children may be 
divided into two classes, those who have read, and those 
who haven't yet read "Alice in Wonderland " and " Through 
the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found There," all of 
them will be interested in the discovery made by some girls 
in Dorchester, — nothing less than the meaning of " Jabber- 
wock" in the famous poem that Alice thought so pretty, 
but rather hard to understand. These girls sent to Lewis 
Carroll, author*of the books, to ask leave to use the mys- 
tical name as the name of their school paper, and the fol- 
lowing letter came back: 

" Mr. Lewis Carroll has much pleasure in giving to the 
Editresses of the proposed magazine permission to use the 
title they wish for. He finds that the Anglo Saxon word 
* wocer ' or ' wocor ' signifies ' offspring ' or ' fruit.' Tak- 



MAY. 

While the sweet birds sing 

Till the woodlands ring, 
While the apple-blossoms drift like snow, 

Trips flowery May 

O'er the meadows gay, 
To the rhythm of the rivluet's flow. 

L. M. b. 

BpOTBLACKS WHO HELP ONE ANOTHER. 

* A reporter called to a little bootblack near the City Hall 
to give him a shine. The little fellow came rather slowly 
for one of that lively guild, and planted his box down 
under the reporter's foot. Before he could get his brushes 
out another larger boy ran up and, calmly pushing the little 
one aside, said: "Here, you go sit down, Jimmy." 

The reporter at once became indignant at what he took 
to be a piece of outrageous bullying, and sharply told the 
newcomer to clear out. 

" Oh, dat's all right, boss," was the reply, " I'm only 
going to do.it fur him; you see he's been sick in the hos- 
pital for mor'n a month and can't do much work yet, so us 
boys all turn in and give him a lift when we can, savy ?" 

"Is that so, Jimmy? " asked the reporter, turning to the 
smaller boy. 

" Yes, sir," wearily replied the boy, and as he looked up, 
the pallid, pinched face could be discerned, even through 
the grime that covered it. "He does it fur me, if you'll 
let him." . 

" Certainly; go ahead;" and as the bootblack plied the 
brush, the reporter plied him with questions. "You say 
all the boys help him in this way ?" 

" Yes, sir. When they ain't got no job themselves, and 
Jimmy gets one, they turns in and helps him, 'cause he 
ain't very strong yet, ye see." 

" What percentage do you charge him on a job ?" 

"Hey!" queried the youngster. "I don't know wh^t 
you mean." 

" I mean, what part of the money do you give Jimmy, 
and how much do you keep out of it? " 

"You bet yer life I don't keep none; I ain't no such 
sneak as that." 

" So you give it all to him, do you ? " 

"Yes, I do. All the boys give up what they gets on his 
job. I'd like to catch any feller sneaking it on a sick boy, 
I would." 

The shine being completed, the reporter handed the 
urchin a quarter, saying: "I guess you're a pretty good 
fellow; so you keep ten cents and give the rest to Jimmy 
there." 

"Can't do it, sir; itfs his customer. Here, Jim." He 
threw him the coin and was off like a shot after a customer 
for himself, a veritable rough diamond. In this big city 
there are a good many such lads, with warm and generous 
hearts under their raggeii coats. — Commercial Advertiser. 



It is not what a man outwardly has or wants, that con- 
stitutes his happiness or misery. JNakedness, hunger, dis- 
tress of all kinds have been cheerfully endured, and even 
death itself. It is the feeling of injustice that is insupport- 
able to all men. No man can bear it or ought to bear it. — 
Carlyle. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Minnesota Unitarian Conference.— 
The first annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of Minnesota was held at Sioux 
Falls, Dak., April 26, 1888. The different 
societies in the conference were represented 
by the following delegates: Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, Mr. J. D. Ludden, Mrs. J. D. Lud- 
den, St. Paul; Rev. H. M. Simmons, Rev. 
Kristofer Janson, Mr. C. E. Sprague, Minne- 
apolis;* Mr. A. M. Crosby, Mrs. A, M. Crosby, 
Mr. P. C. Mahony, Luverne ; Rev. Charles F. 
Russell, Mr. J. H. Locke, St. Cloud. The 
societies at Winona and Duluth were not rep- 
resented. There were also present from the 
Iowa conference, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Puckett, 
Mrs. T. K. Bradley, Dr. J. C. Grout, and Mr. 
Partch, from Rock Rapids, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. R. Smith, of Sioux City. Rev. J. R. 
Efflnger, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and Rev. George Batchelor, 
western representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, were also present and ad- 
dressed the conference. 

The conference was opened at 9 o'clock, a. 
m., with a devotional meeting led by Rev. 
George Batchelor. At 10 o'clock the business 
meeting, in the absence of the president, was 
called to order by Rev. S. M. Crothers. Mr. 
J. D. Ludden, of St. Paul, was chosen chair- 
man, and Mrs. E. I. Fuller, of Sioux Falls, 
secretary, pro tem., until arrival of secretary. 

An address of welcome was extended to the 
conference in behalf of All Souls church, by 
Wm. A. Wilkes, and responded to by Rev. S. 
M. Crothers for the president. The minutes 
of the last regular meeting of the conference 
were read and approved. The regular busi- 
ness of the meeting was then taken up. Mr, 
Effinger first gave an address, speaking in an 
encouraging manner of the growth of Unita- 
rian work in the west, and especially at Sioux 
Falls, Rock Rapids and Luverne. He was 
followed by reports of the work being done 
in. the various churches of the conference, 
Mr. Janson reporting for the Scandinavian 
societies in St. Paul and Minneapolis; Mr. 
Crothers for Unity church, St. Paul, and for 
the society at Winona; Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Locke for St. Cloud; Mr. Crosby for Luverne; 
Miss Bartlett for Sioux Falls, and Mr. Sim- 
mons for the First Unitarian church at Min- 
neapolis. All gave encouraging reports of 
the condition of the societies and the interest 
shown in the missionary work throughout 
Minnesota and Dakota. Mr. Batchelor fol- 



lowed with some remarks, giving some of the 
results of his observations as the western rep- 
resentative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He urged upon the conference the 
necessity of a rigid supervision of the minis- 
ters admitted to the conference so that no one 
of bad moral character should be allowed to 
preach to any society. The meeting then 
took a recess in order to do justice to the 
bountiful collation provided by the people of 
All Souls church. 

The meeting was again called to order by 
the chairman at 2:80 p. m. Mr. .Russell was 
called upon for an address, and gave a very 
enjoyable and elevating discourse, dwelling 
upon the advantages of self-sacrifice and of 

fiving freely of the best that is within us. 
Ir. Janson followed with an address on the 
outlook of missionary work among the Scandi- 
navians throughout the west and northwest. 
He showed that in many places in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Michigan, Missouri and Kansas there 
was an earnest need for such work. What 
were wanted were stirring, enthusiastic men, 
familiar with western life, and who were 
willing to make some personal sacrifice for 
the good of the cause. A report of the Po*t- 
oflice Mission work, by Miss McCaine, of St. 
Paul, was then read by Mr. Crothers and ap- 
proved. A motion was made by Mr. Crothers 
that Miss McCaine be appointed general 
secretary of the Post-office Mission work for 
the Conference, to whom all the othqr secre- 
taries shall report, and whose duty it shall be 
to have supervision of, and to advance, wher- 
ever possible, the Post-office Mission work in 
the conference, and to report the same at each 
annual meeting of this conference. The mo- 
tion was carried, and the secretary instructed 
to notify Miss McCaine of her appointment 
Mr. Crothers then moved that the secretary 
notify each society of the conference of the 
action of this meeting, and have them appoint 
a secretary for Post-office Mission work. The 
motion was carried. Then followed a general 
discussion on the efficacy of Post-office Mis- 
sion work, participated In by a number of 
those present, including Mr. Tupper, of Lin- 
coln county, Dakota, who stated that he was a 
Post-office Mission convert, and that no one 
need despair of the good results of circulating 
Unitarian literature. Following this there 
was a general discussion of the ways and 
means of carrying on the missionary work in 
the conference. All admitted the necessity 
for such work and the advantages that would 
accrue therefrom. The main difficulty seemed 
to be the limited supply of men suitable for 
this work. Mr. Russell thought the men must 
come out of the west, and his hope was that 
the urgent demand would develop such men. 
Mr. Russell moved that Unity Church of St. 
Cloud, Minn., be admitted to the Unitarian 
Conference of Minnesota. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. The following resolu- 
tions were then passed: 

Resolved* That a vote of thanks be extended 
by this conference to those ministers who have 
preached at St Cloud, and also to the churches 
who released these ministers, thus enabling 
them to do this work. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks of the con- 
ference be expressed to the people of All 
Souls Church for their cordial and hospitable 
entertainment 

The meeting then adjourned. In the even- 
ing, despite the unfavorable weather, a fair 
sized audience gathered to listen to able ser- 
mons by Rev. H. M. Simmons and Rev. Kris- 
tofer Janson of Minneapolis. 

C. E. Sprague, Secretary. 

Sioux Falls, Dakota.— All Souls church 
was dedicated Wednesday evening, April 25. 
Six ministers besides the pastor occupied the 
platform and took part in the services, namely : 
Revs. George Batchelor, J. R. Efflnger, Kris- 
tofer Janson, Charles F. Russell, and S. M. 
Crothers. The Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, who 



was compelled to be absent from town, sent a 
beautiful dedication hymn and a message 
of her constant love for the cause and church. 

The form of dedicatory service followed 
closely that used by All Souls church, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones' impressive 
Dedication Service between minister and con- 
gregation was used. Mr. Gannett's and Mrs. 
Marean's hymns, used at Mr. Jones's dedica- 
tion, were also used here, and Mrs. Wilkes 
and Mrs. Bartlett, each unknown to the other, 
had written a hymn for the occasion. 

The sermon by the Rev. J. R. Effinger, 
44 The Temple of God," was a very beautiful 
and impressive one, full of high thoughts and 
stimulating appeals. The Rev. George Batch- 
elor made a short and eloquent address to the 
people. The Rev. S. M. Crothers offered the 
Dedication Prayer. The music was excep- 
tionally fine and appropriate. Not the least 
important thing in connection with the eve- 
ning's service is the fact that the church is 
dedicated free of debt, with the exception of 
the $2,500 (without interest), borrowed from 
the Loan Fund. 

Chicago. — The Monday noon teachers' 
meeting was led by Mr. Jones. The lesson was 
on the twenty-second chapter of Luke to verse 
46. There is here an abundance of interest- 
ing critical matter concerning the Last Sup- 
per and the Passover, if that is the best thing. 
My own feeling is that all this matter which 
can be got out of commentaries be held at 
arm's length till tne events related here be 
made real and put in their proper setting in 
the life of Jesus and in Christian history. The 
44 Lord's Supper" as celebrated in some Uni- 
tarian churches (some do not observe it), is 
participated in very coldly. And yet this is 
one of the tenderest and most poetic of the 
episodes in the life of Jesus. Let us make 
real to the children this last week in Jerusa- 
lem. So much of his life is crowded into that 
one week. Let us call it anniversary week 
and think of his coming down from Galilee 
with his friends, preaching in the city during 
the days, retiring to Bethany for the quiet 
nights. It seems probable that the raobt of 
all Jesus's ministry in Jerusalem was crowded 
into this brief period. Toward the close of 
the hour the conversation became general. 



Care for the Children 

Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's SarsaparUla. 

" Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's SarsaparUla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feci that Hood's SarsaparUla 
saved my children to me." MBS. G. L. 
Thompson, West Warren, Mass. 

Purify the Blood 

Hood's SarsaparUla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's SarsaparUla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. r. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell^Mass. 

" Hood's SarsaparUla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Bakhlngton, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's SarsaparUla 

Sold by all druggists, #1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, comer Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 11 A. 
m.; 7:30 p. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G*. M listed, min- 
ister. Sunday, May 13, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard «nd Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 
11 a. m; subject, "Fifty Years of Emerson," 
— a preferation sermon. Monday evening, 
Emer>on section of Unity Club; Browning 
section, Friday, 4 p. m.; Bible Class, 7:30 Fri 
day evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. ,C. Gan 
nett, minister. Sunday, May 18, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May 14, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 
lead. 

M. M. Manga8arian, of Philadelphia, will 
speak before the Ethical Culture Society, at 
the Grand Opera House, Sunday, May 13, at 
11 a. m. Subject, " The Religious Outlook." 

William M. Salter will make lecture en- 
gagements for the month of June. Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 



PROGRAMME OP THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Session. 

i Tuesday, May 15. 

10 a. m. Meeting of Directors of the Con- 
ference at Headquarters. 

8 p. m. Sermon. Milton J. Miller, Gen- 
eseo, 111. 

Wednesday, May 16. 

9 a. m. Devotional Meeting led by S. 
M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 

10 a. m. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. 

President's Opening Address. Reports 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 
General Business. 

11:30 a. m. Paper: How shall we man our 
Missionary Posts? Eliza T. Wilkes, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

12:30 Intermission. 

2 to 3:30 p. m. Western Sunday School So- 
ciety. In charge of J. V. Blake, Presi- 
dent. 

1. Reports of Officers. 

2. . Discussion.— A Normal School in 
Morals and Religion. Introduced by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

8. Election of Officers. 
President Sborey in the chair. 
3:30 p. m. The Claim upon us of the Mis 
sion Fields. 

InTndia— The Pundita Ramabai Mis- 
sion in behalf of Woman's Education, 
by Emma Endicott Marean, Chicago. 
In Japan— The Mission of Inquiry in 
charge of A. M. Kapp, by Mr. K. Si\gi- 
moto, Japanese Student at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

In Montana — The Mission of Civiliza- 
tion (The Crow Indian School) by Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

At Home — The Post Office Mission and 
the Sunday Circle, by Arthur M. Judy. 
Discussion. 

5 p. m. Intermission. 

8 p. m. Fifty Years of Emerson. 1838- 
A Commemoration by the West- 



ern Unitarian Conference. In the First 
M. E. church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. 
•I. Organ Voluntary. 

II. Hymn. "In Lonely Vigil." Frederick 
L. Hosmer. 

III. Prayer, J. Coleman Adams. 

IV. Responsive Readings from Emerson, 

selected by John R. Efflnger. 
V. Emerson the Man, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
VI. Great Sentences from Emerson. The 
Audience. 

VII. Emerson the Worshiper. Frank W. 

Gunsaulus. 

VIII. Hymn: Victory, adapted from Emer- 

son's " Voluntaries." 

IX. Emerson the Prophet. Fifty years of 

Influence. William C. Gannett. 
X. Song. "The Crowning Day is Com- 
ing." 

XI. Poem: "Cambridge, July 15, lb38." 
John W. Chadwick. 

XII. Hymn: " The Soul's Prophecy." 

XIII. Benediction. 

[A special programme of the evening will be printed.] 

Thursday, 17. 

9 a. m. Devotional meeting led by Ches- 
ter Covell. 
10 a. m. Paper. Moral Education in the 
Public Schools. George P. Brown. 
Discussion. 

11:15 a. m. Paper. The Relation of Liter- 
ature to a Child's Education. Mary E. 
Burt. 
Discussion led by Mrs. L. W. Learned. 

12:30 Intermission, 

2 p. m. Paper. The Actual Roots of 
Religion in Human Nature. — Does Re- 
ligion mean more or less as Modern 
Thought discards the Creeds? Henry 
Doty Maxson. 

Discussion led by Rabbi Hirsch. 
3:30 p. m. Business Session. 
5 p. m. Intermission. 
8 p. m. Platform meeting in the First 
M. E. Church, corner Clark and Wash-, 
ington streets. Subject for discussion, 
The Possible American Church. 
D. L. Shore y, President of the Con- 
ference, will make the opening re- 
marks. The following gentlemen have 
been invited and are expected to speak i 
Prof. David Swing; Dr. Samuel G, 
Smith, People's Church, St. Paul; Rev. 
M. D. Shutter, Minneapolis; Rev. J. C. 
F. Grumbine, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rabbi 
Hirsch and Dr. H. W. Thomas. 

women's western unitarian conference. 
Seventh Annual Session. 

Tuesday, May 15. 

2 p. m. Devotional meeting led by Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
President's Address. Reports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Religious Study Classes, by Mrs. J. C. 
Learned, St Louis, Mo. 

3 p. m. Address by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Boston, upon " Need of Re- 
ligion rather than of Special Legisla- 
tion." 

Report of Unitarian Women's Work on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Address by the delegate of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference. 

4 p. m. Post Office Mission Talk, led by 
Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, 111. 
Co-operation, Organization, Advertis- 
ing, Reporting, Post Office Mission 
Fund, how raised and expended. 
The Lesson of the International Coun- 
cil of Women at Washington, by Mrs. 
J. R. Efflnger, Chicago. 
Election of Officers. 



The Western Edge of Life 

Finds many people feeling a lack of strength 
and vigor just when they need it most, and 
they yearn for the life and activity of former 
years. When a pertain age is reached it be- 
comes essential that some restorative and 
tonic medicine should be taken, even if it 
has not been the custom to take anything of 
the kind previously. Naturally, the 
machinery of the body 
has become worn, and it should be lubricated 
by some good medicine. One which will 
give permanent vigor is better than a stimu- 
lant giving only artificial strength, as it were. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is peculiarly adapted to 
meet the requirements of such cases. It cre- 
ates an appetite, and so assists in the assimila- 
tion of food that the functions of the body 
receive its full nutrient power. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla rouses the liver, kidneys, and other 
organs which have become torpid and slug- 
gish, it expels impurities from the blood and 
gives it new vitality and richness, and in fact 
its beneficent and curative influences extend 
through the whole system. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co,, 
Lowell, Mass. 100 Doses One Dollar. 

8cott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, 

As a Remedy for Pulmonary Affections and 
Scrofulous Diseases. 

Dr. Ira M. Lang— a prominent physician in New 
York, says:— I am greatly pleased with your Emul- 
sion. Have found it very serviceable in above disease*, 
and it is easily administered on account of its palat- 
ableness. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cuied in from one to three simple applica ions 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon A Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 



Cheap Excursions South. 

To Landbuyers and Homeseekers on April 24, Mav 
8 and 22, and Jnne 5, the Illinois Central R. R. will 
sell Excursion tickets to Jackson, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Aberdeen, Miss., Hammond, Crowley, Jennings, 
Welch and Lake Charles, La., at one limited fare for U e 
round trip, tickets good for stop over privileges south 
of Cairo. 

For copy of u Southern Homeseeker's Guide 11 and 
further particulars address, 
F. B. BOWERS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
vromptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
U. Kerr A Co., lib Dearborn tireet, Chicago. 

How Religion Arises: A Psvcholosical Study. Bv 
Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D., B.D. Boston: Geo. II. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street. Cloth, pp. 74. 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind. An Auto- 
biographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. With 
notes by J. A. George, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath 
&Co. Cloth, pp. 118. 

Cheap Books and Good Books. By Brander Matthews. 
New York: The American Copyright League. 
Paper, pp. 25. 

Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. Boston: 
Ticknor&Co. Paper, pp. 371. Price $0.5* 

Practical Leesons in the Use of English. Book Two. 
By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 226. 



Important to All Who Work 

for a living. Write to Hallett & Co , Portland, Maine, 
and they will send you full information, free, showing 
you how you can make from $5 to $25 and upwards a 
day and live at home, wherever you are located. Some 
have made over $M) in a day. Capital not required ; 
you are started free. All ages; both sexes. All is 
new. Great incomes sure from the start. Fortunes 
await all workers who begin at once. 
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Having lately purchased the entire stock 
of pamphlets and plates belonging to the In- 
dex association, we have on hand a few copies 
each of the proceedings of the Free Relijj- 
ious Association for the six years 1874-1879 
inclusive. These pamphlets contain essays 
and addresses by O. B. Frothingham, 8. K. 
Calthrop, Francis E. Abbot, T. W. Hitrgin- 
sou, 8. H. Sonneschein, Lucretia Molt, W. C. 
Gannett, Charles G. Ames, William Henry 
Changing, George William Curtis, John W. 
Chadwick, Felix Adler, and others. They 
contain from 80 to 108 octavo pages, and have 
heretofore been sold at 35 and 40 cents each; 
but to close them out quickly we offer them, 
postpaid, at 10 cents each, three different 
numbers for 25 cents, or the six for 50 cents. 
Chari.es H. Keru & Co., 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
Domes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used bv the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and moBt Healthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. .Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

%V holly unlike artificial nystem*. 

C'ure tif mind wimcterliifr. 

Any book learned In one reading-. 

Clashes of IUH7at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
lftOO at Philadelphia, 1 1 13 at Washington, i'i 16 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Welles ley, Oh*rlin, University of Penn., Michi- 
gan University, Chautauqua, etc.. etc. Endorsed by 
Richard Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor. 
Judaii P. Bksjamiv, Judge Gibson. Dr. Brown, E. II 
Cook, Principal N. \. State Normal College, etc. 
Taught bv correspondence. Prospectus P' »st free from 
PROF, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative Is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the oid farm 
home through a mist oftender tears.— The Universal- 
1st. 

(loth, blue and gold. 83 Irnno. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by I 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 



THE 



New York, Penn & Ohio 

In connection with 



New Tort, Lake 




& Western R. R. 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER K A STERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS O 
TO THE EAST, » 

WITH 

Pullman Palace Nh>i>lu(? Coach's, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, l*ulhnan Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Klegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General M nager. General Pass. Agent. 

TXT-ETW TORS. 



B aby carriage s 




Wo make *i specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carmines to well di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. We semi car- 
nairen to all point** within SOU miles 
Ol CbfCMTO free of charge. Send 
for eaialu^'H* free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 

C2 & 64 11} bourn aie., Chicago, HI. 



BEST STITCH 

Send for samples of Test Stitch in g, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W, & G. Automatic. 
The only genuine ** Automatic" Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: — ** No Risk to Health." 

77illcos k Gibbs S.M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 

Chicago, 2-1S Wabaah Avenue. 



CURETheDEAF 



PRACTICAL. 
hook of <hort. bright, earnest, liberal, 



PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
iest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cent-* in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 




Pick's Pa-ntsT Imfiiovkd Ci'smosiD 

Ear r>iti-M9 Perfectly Restore the 

Hearin p. wne UH' lhedc*fne*s isrsu»«»i 
by colds, fevers or Injuriea to the natural 
d'rutnt. Invisible, comfortable, always 
In pi»ltion. Music, conv«r»nAi«n, whl*- 
twmIimiM distinctly. We refer to lliot* 
Kgrh/m. Write-to F HIS COX, 853 
PrMdwsr, cor. Hih St.. New York, for 
tflutlniteJ bwk of proofs, JREE, 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

on, 

MEMORY CULTURE 

Bv ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything he 
may chouse— 

THE CLERGY, Their sermons, 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS M4N, terns of Business. 

The author of this work was put to tbe severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man. claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most Ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the syslem, to carry au immense mass of 
digested In formal ion. ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the authors mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance. 

The author's method aids us in getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be (ailed spontaneous recollection. It is Ingemoun 
and si m pie.— Chicago Time*. 

Price SI.OO; Sent by mall Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph. st„ Chicago, 111. 



american protectionist's 

Manual. 



By GILES B.ST BBINS, 
All about the T11- 
cheapbookon he 1 



00 largo pages. 
riff. The best 
Piotectinn si»ie 



KndorseObv tho leading newspapers of thecou - 
trv. Paper edition 25 cente. Handsome cloth ed- 
ition on fine paper, 75o H mailed. Agents want* d. 

SU. KKttll k CO., Publishers: and Bookseller*, Chicago, 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

BhIIh of Pun* Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &TIFT. Cincinnati. O 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many ahle writers among ite 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to ail classes of readers. ■ 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will rind it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will he furniBhed in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be riven to ca vassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



flDCOOll A IMtlP f S<*nri for Descriptive Cirrulnr 
UHEda nl AM nil • u.mi\ DISSS 1 1 n nil. hYSTKS 
—the simplest ever mmie, B. M. KUIIS, Blooming ton, 111. 



W AtlfUHUMf ie the amount vou can get for a Bmall 

WQHDEftf UL^ 1 "' 1 if vou know just where to rt^nd 
W «■!■■»■ »"f or f t "send -,J0 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and vour name and address will be 
printed in The Agents' Keuord and mailed to yon 
and to hundreds of publi-hers and others, who will 
send you tree sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c i , in order to induce yon to become 
their aeent or subscribe for their oedodicals. To 
the first 20/00 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
er*' Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 



HOUSEKEEPERS 

Use Dntcher's Dead Shot for Bed Buee, a powerful 
exterminator; break up their nests, destroy their 1 ggs, 
clear them out and sleep in peace. 
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A NEW MONTHLY. 

Unity Mission, our standard series of fracts, 
will be hereafter published as a monthly. The 
first number, "Natural Religion," by 
James Vila Blake, was published in the new 
form on May 16.. The second number, 
*The Religion of Jesus," by Henry M. 
Simmons, will be issued about the middle of 
June, The. third number will be a new 
pamphlet, subject and author to be announced 
later. The fourth will be the standard tract 
" About Prayer," by J. T. Sunderland, C. F. 
Dole and W. C. Gannett The fifth will be a 
new tract to be announced later. The other 
seven will be re-issues of tracts now included 
in tbe Unity Mission series. 

The subscription price for the year is 50 
cents per copy for less than ten copies; 25 
cents per copy in packages of ten or more. 
Subscriptions for less than twenty copies are 
payable in advance; for 30 or more, half the 
price may be paid in advance, and the re- 
mainder later in the year. 

Every church in the Conference should have 
a supply of these tracts at the door from 
month to month, and every Post-Offlce 
* Mission worker should take advantage of this 
offer of a supply of tracts at regular intervals 
and at a lower price than ever before offered. 

It is requested that orders be sent at once, 
that we may know how large an issue will be 
required. 

Charles H. Kebr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



NOW READY: 

"SHOW US THE FATHER." 

Copies of this book sre now ready, and can 
be seen at our office or at the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 

CONTENTS. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, 

Minot J. Savage. 
The Fullness of God, 

The Unity of God, 

The Bevelatlone of God, 

The Faith of Ethics, 



Samuel R. Calthrop. 
Henry M. Simmons. 
John W. Chadwiek. 



William C. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 

Jenfcln Lloyd Jones. 

Cloth, 16mo, Price, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR A Co., 

Publishers, Chicago. 



a Theism, or the Knowabillty of Clod." 

By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Sec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. M w #A 

"The Broad Church has appeared. In, its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force oi conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of bis opponents to meet. A lucid 

statement an able pamphlet — likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere."— St. Louii 
Republican. ' 



fTtHB COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
X the etandpoint of Modem Thought. By James 
H. West Sixth tAousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2c. stamp. Address, Tot Hew Ideal, Uuluth, 



CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

We invite attention to three eerlee of twelve lessons 

each, which are now beginning to be used in public 

schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 

talks to children; The first, tl Corner Stones of Char 




series treats of "Home Helping." "Table fanners, 
"Old Age," etc.; and "School Life," of "PkJ.; 
"Studying," " Self -Education," "School Honor," 
"Vacation," etc. These one page lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher's use. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred^lO.OO. 
CHARLES H. PWL.4XO., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



HELPS TO SELF- CULTURE. 

The tollowing pamphlets are pubiisned under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west It has at present two bead centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. _ 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry . By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend of Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. . 

No. 8. Outline Studies in Jambs Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 center 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Kromt Endicott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 13. ' The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Durer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15* Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using live or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent fees to any 
Unity subscribes sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one y6ar. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



THE LEGEND OF XT A liX T ~W HH 
Gathered from original JUL .OlIVJL JU JDj JL 

sources by Gkokge P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, a< cents ; cloth, 50 cents, mailed- 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H K ltRR & CO., Pub. 
lishers, Chicago. 
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BOORS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

% 
ESSAYS. Subjects: Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, Vainglory 

Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Individuality, Questions of 
Heroism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, Handwriting, Knowledge, Medita- 
tion, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal, 
Life, Death, Emergency, Conscience, Character as a Work, Superiority. Cloth, 12mo v 
216 pages, including a full topical index. Price, $1.00. 



James Vila Blake's " Essays " have a certain an- 
tique flavor, a sixteenth century quaintness, a Bacon- 
ian vigor of thought and compactness of expression, 



if cheerfulness, earnestness, faith, hope and determl 
nation, along with patience and happiness, maybe 
said to constitute such a philosophy. It is a book to 



that at once lay hold upon the reader with promise of take up when one desires to employ a few minutes in 
refreshment and inspiration. . Triteness may taking an intellectual lunch, or in feeding the mind 

be in the themes, but there is little or none in the with many helpful thoughts at a longer sitting at the 
handling. Quotations and illustrations, apt and mental table. It is written in a terse, vigorous, stim- 
abundant, diversify the pages, which are full of aphor- ulatlng manner, and in choice English. A volume 
istio utterances, sage precepts, and suggestive exposi- that will give good returns to every attentive reader.— 
tions.— The Critic. Gospel Banner. 

The essays are full of the best phUosophy of life, 
POEMS. A volume of 188 pages, uniform with the Essays in print andbinding, contain- 
ing 95 poems of varying length. Price, $1.00. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake's poetry conventional, and it abounds with noble thoughts.— 



BObKS WORTH BEADING. 



than a singular purity of thought and style. 

We recommend the volume as a whole to all who wish 



Edwin D. Mead, in the Christian Register. 
A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, 



to tee a novel landscape and breathe a fresh invlgorat- both in the same man; especially strange when we 



ing air.— John W. Chad wick, in the Index. 

Mr. Blake's poetry is the expression of a sincere, 
sympathetic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully un- 



are compelled to add that when we read the essays, he 
seems a born essayist, and when we read the poems, 
he seems a born poet.— New York Evangelist. 



LEGENDS FROM STORYL AND. How the Roses Came, Invisible Armor, the 
-Brother and Sister, a Story of a Mountain, Apple?, Wheat niid Flowers, Walls of Dark- 
ness, Tiresias, St. Thomas, Hand Stories, Raiment of Light, Balder, the Wonderful, the 
Open. 87 pages of print with twelve full page illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
Price, $1.00. 
The author of this little book interprets a dosen of together with a delicate and loving insight which only 

the myths of the ages in a poetic way, with a view of the poetic order of mind is capable ot.—The Open 

showing that good conquers in the contest with evil.— Court. 

New York Evangelist. We suppose we ought to know who Mr. Blake is, 

Mr. Blake treats every Subject of which he writes but we do not. We do know that his story-telling is 

from the donble point of view of scholar and poet, delightful, thoroughly simple and clear, and highly 

bringing to the discussion of his chosen themes much calculated to thoroughly interest and entertain chil- 

nice and critical knowledge, gathered from what teen.— Buffalo Times. 

many would consider rather dry sources of learning, 

MANUAL TBAINING IN EDUCATION. With a Preface by Prof. C. M. Wood- 
ward, Director of the Manual Training School of St. Louis. Paper, 94 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 
Though but a small pamphlet, its contents are so The treatment is fair and vigorous, and the little 
striking that it can not fail to attract great attention, manual, which doee not at all discuss the methods 
. . . The. author gives full value to both general and processes ot manual training, may be heartily 
and special education, but most impressively advocates commended to those who are interested in the subject, 
manual training in public schools, both for girls and —Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
boys.— Pittsburg Bulletin. 

Any of the books above named will be mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

CHARLES E KERR & CO, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 



HumoroDi Colnmn, 
sMlted by 8. W. Foes, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous Pnblloa»na. 



1150,000 



READERS 

EVERY WEEK 



IFaney Work Depart mens. 
Edited by Eva M. Nil>.«. the 
leading American authority on 
_ Fancy Ne " 



Seedle Work Designs. 



THE YANKEE BLADE 

Is now In Its forty-seventh year, and 1* unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Family Story Paper In America. The publishers of Tub Yajtkek Blade are aiming for THE LAIttiEST 
CIRCULATION IN AMERICA. With this object in view they make a special offer to new aubscrlbers Send a 



5 WEEKS 

—FOB— 

10 CENTS 



.3 WEEKS 



The 
POPULAR 
AMERICAN 

WEKRLT, 



— ron— 



!5 CENTS 



trial subscription, and be a 
prepared to know what pa- I 
per to order for the coming I 
year. All who subscribe I 
at once will receive Thk I 
Yankee Blade 6 weeks I 
for 10 cents ; 13 weeks for I 
25 cents; six months for 60 1 
cents; one year, $1: twol 
years, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP-I 
TION FREE for EVERY I 
CUT! OF FOUR NEW I 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don»t mis- 

understand onr offer. The regular subscription price of Thk Yankee Blade Is $2, but to Introduce oar paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named ab#ve. 
The Yankee Blade can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents a copy. Remittances should be made 
In Money Orders, Express Orders, or jFsgUliinid Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
_^^^________l^^^_ taken cent preferred) when more con- ^if^M^^^^^^^ssssss^a^BllV 

BBBSBBBBBB^BBBBBBBB^B^BBB^^a^™ yenient. All I*osinuu»terh are required to ■ ■^■^^ 

rfortaehold I >fp»irtinM.t,| register letters when requested. Addreaa, ■ F»«eln«tlug ftlorlei 
Edited by Tbebor Ohl. Con-fl POTTER 4 POTTER, Pubs. WP* Adventure and Travel for 

«MA^ST«MT 1 Bo i toti,Mass. ■ Met -- Storlesof. Love and tbs 




Mfninr nmkj authorized report* 1 
V toe Boston CtoeitlnjjSchooL | 



El- 



amilr rirealde for tlu Ladle*. 



HE ART OF LIVING: Selections from 
! h -S Wrltlnjp* of Samuel •mile*, intro- 
duction by A. PT Peabodt, D J). Itooj|f00. 



THE STORY OF NEW YORK. By 

1 bkidob S. Brooks. 8vo, folly illustrated. $1.60. 
' This initial volume, in the notable series of the 
Story of the Statbs. should be read not only by 
every New Yorker, bnt by every American. Proceeding 
upon a somewhat novel plan of imparting historical 
information, it tells the story of the Empire State in 
vivid, picturesque and entertaining narrative. It 
throws against a strong historical background the 
story of a typical Knickerbocker family of humble 
station, and the record of their varying; fortunes is 
alike the story of the great State of New York and of 
its cosmopolitan people. 

t^r-Send for a Prospectus of the Story of the States. 

It includes some of the most popular American 

authors. 

The Story of Ohio. By Alixakdkr Black. ) »r«.w« 

The Story of Louisiana. By Maurice >^Iil 

Thompson. S Bead *' 

Samuel Kmbklamd, LL. D. Illustrated, 8vo. 12.60. 

These wonderful phenomena, in their marvel and 
mystery, have a fascination alike for the student and 
tae generat'reader, aud Dr. Kneeland has happily hit 
upon a style which will attract both classes. His per- 
sonal observation gives vividness to his descriptions, 
and young people will find the book as entertaining as 
stories of adventure, while the author's scientific 
knowledge lends authority to his explanation of 
causes and effects. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. The Story of his Life 
written in his Letters. Edited by Johst Dimmis. 
ISmo. $*.s». 

There is something more than a literary interest in 
these letters. They show us a manly, noble nature, 
governed by high motives, loyal to friends, worthy ox 
admiration as a man no less than a poet Ts»y are 
wonderfully rich in reminiscences of contemporaries. 

THEAI 

dn . _ , 

These selections embody many of the author's 
choicest and most suggestive thoughts n a subject 
which is of interest to all. They are refreshing, lull 
of mental tonic, and will delight by their aptness and 
keen, incisive force, 

UFE OF J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

ByE. ETbrowk. 12mo. ftl.25. 

With all our admiration for Lowell as poet, scholar, 
and statesman, we have less knowledge of him per* 
soually than of most of our great men. This Life, 
written in a sympathetic vein, from facts furnished 
largely by Lowell and his friends, has a certain per* 
soual quality which meets the want. It will be found 
delightful reading. 

THI RUSSIAN NOVELISTS. ByVioom 
E. M. Dm Vogur. Translated by Jams Lorimo 
Edmajtds. 

All lovers of Russian fiction and all students of the 
great social movements of the day will be charmed by 
the perusal of this book. It treats in a comprehensive 
manner not only tbe literature of Russia, but the in* 
fluences which shaped it, and shows the distinctive 
styles of its great authors, with a keen analysis of 
their different works. 

ByMrs. M. Ww. Srirwood. lSmo. \um. 

It is doubtful whether the old writers of fairy tales 
ever told more delightful stories than these true ones 
of Mrs. Sherwood's. They give a most graphic pictur- 
ing of tbe home life of princesses, with a clear insight 
into royal courts, showing their characteristic manners 
and customs, in the author's peculiarly graceful and 
brilliant style. 

A BYBURY TO BEAOON STREET. *T 

Arry Morton Diaz. i2mo. $1.85. 

Mrs. Diaz brings to the solution of domestic and 
social problems ner natural keen wit and practical 
common sense, strengthened by long experience as 
President of the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union. Tbe result is a book full of brightness and 
wisdom, with clear definite points for improvement inv 
every-day living. 

Buskin ; compiled by Rosa Portrr. 12mo. $1.00. 

It was a felicitous idea to garner from Raskin's many- 
books some of his most beautiful sayings, that the sen- 
era! reader might be brought within the circle ox his) 
teachings, and made familiar with the exquisite 
thoughts and sentiments of .a man whose soul wan 
aflame with enthusiasm for the pure in nature and in 
art. 

SOUVENIR8 OF MY TIME. By Jnsem 

Bbnton Fremont. 12mo. $1.80. 

There is probably no woman of our country who haw 
a richer store of varied reminiscences than Mrs. Fre- 
mont, From her birth she has enjoyed the privileges 
of high social and official position, and her personal 



acquaintance with distinguished personages has been 
unusually large. Hence the wide range ana the 
interest of these " Souvenirs/ 1 which jlescrlbe in 
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EDITORIAL. 



We go to press amid the joyful excitement of the Confer- 
ence meeting; and as usual the editorial force of Unity is 
preoccupied. The attendance is good. Delegates are here 
representing interest reaching from Dakota to Boston. The 
meeting of the Women's Conference is already over; the 
reports showed splendid activity and harmonious work for 
the year. The programme was unusually interesting; the 
greeting carried to the West from the East by Mrs. J. W. 
Andrews, president of the Woman's Auxiliary Conference, 
was most cordially given and heartily received. Mrs. Wells 
was at her best, and Mrs. Effinger's record of the Woman's 
International Council at Washington impressively interest- 
ing. Mrs. Moss, of the church of the Messiah of Si Louis, 
presented the amendment to the " Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion " of which she gave notice last year. But the chair 
ruled that no provision is made in the By-Laws for the 
amendment of the Incorporation Articles, and until some 
provision is thus made by the incorporation, any motion to 
amend would be out of order. The ruling of the chair was 
not challenged by the house, and the session closed Last 
night Mr. Miller gave a noble sermon on the spirit of 
truth, and this (Wednesday) morning the work of the Con- 
ference proper begins, of which more anon! 

All success to the movement started by the Rev. Joseph 
May, of Philadelphia, looking towards the erection of a 
fitting monument to Joseph Priestley by the Unitarians of 
America. As an exile for religious opinion and as the 
founder of the first Unitarian Society in this country, as 
well as on account of his great scientific contributions, his 
memory deserves 4 to be perpetuated. 

We clip the following from a letter from Dr. Townsend, 
feeling that to IJnity readers it will be of deep interest. 
" I am so sorry I can do no work for our dear Unity. I 
am not preaching at all ; I may not for months. But as 
soon as I get better you will have the best work I can do 
for you. I am recruiting here on my farm in Brookfield, 
Ohio. Please mail Unity to me here. It is doing good 
wort You have my entire sympathy in your labors.". 

The Ethical Record, Volume L, No. 1, is before us; a 
handsome pamphlet of forty pages. It is the first issue of 
a quarterly intended to represent the Ethical Culture move- 
ment. It contains thoughtful addresses by.. Professor 
Adler and Stanton Coit with news of the work done in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis ; with six 
pages of music accompanied by .words suitable for the Sun- 
day services of Ethical Societies. The pamphlet is credit-' 
, able to this worthy movement and valuable to all students 
of the same. 

Those of us who believe the gospel of love to be efficient 
for the ignorant and depraved in life would find in Susan 
H. Barney, of Rhode Island, a powerful advocate, and we 
can think of no one better fitted to judge of the evil instincts 
to be combated in the worst elements of mankind, being, as 
she is, national superintendent of the prison, jail, police 
and almshouse work of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union*? > U the story which she related before tfee Interna- 
tional Council '6f Women, of the conquest of poor but hard- 
ened "iJM tfolL^of whom the police ofilcers said; ' " Why it 



often takes four of us to bring her in, and we get our, faces 
scratched at that"-if this story showed the conquest through 
love of this poor dwarfed heart to be complete in one kind 
attack, what may we not expect from a conception of the 
love, infinite and unchanging,of the great All-Father. Surely 
the warmth which makes the bud to burst and the flower 
to blow finds its nobler spiritual counterpart in human 
and divine love. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, as quoted by the FrienoVs In- 
telligencer, says some sensible things concerning " Ethics 
for the Young " and the need of directing their powers in 
the right direction to the help rather than the hurt of the 
state. We make room for the following: " Instruction in 
the principles of right and wrong can alone give this much 
needed guidance. The great need of such teaching is vis- 
ible everywhere. It seems as if the idea prevailed that, 
while every other species of instruction needed systematic 
and assiduous effort, this would come of itself." 

In the olden times men withdrew to the mountain fast- 
ness or the ocean cave for solitary spiritual communings — 
the holy men were hermits. To what dangers are we not 
exposing the soul if, in the hurry of active life, we find no 
solitary hours. As the wearied city dweller flees for rest 
and refreshment to quiet country woods and green fields, 
so should we, if we would truly live, retire into the solitude 
of our own hearts and insist upon silent hours removed 
even from intimate companionship. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to the largest work for others as for self. 

Webe full statistics to be gathered on the subject, doubt- 
less the world's great, large-hearted thinkers would rarely 
be found among its pessimists, and necessarily so. So long 
as man can largely enrich the existence of his yearning 
neighbor, life is full of hope to him, and ever with the long- 
ing grows the power to do. As has been well said, the 
consistent pessimist should at once make way with himself. 
If, on the contrary, life be tolerable to him, why may it 
not be so for his neighbor also ? Let us be frank with our- 
selves, and while by mere existence we declare that life 
is worth living let us further prove that it id worth living, 
grandly. 

The Methodists have decided that women are not en- 
titled to seats in the General Convention, with which de- 
cision we are in sympathy. We can but believe that the vote 
was right in so far as it interpreted the spirit and intentions 
of the founders. But the question is now placed where it 
ought to be. What is the spirit and intentions of the 
Methodists of to-day in this matter? Are they unwilling to 
accept the new light of a riper age and to avail themselves 
of the larger thought born out of great experiences. Are 
they to be Methodists of the nineteenth century and give 
to woman the place she deserves? If not, so much the 
worse for Methodism. v. 

" • ■ , . - r. 

The grandest victory may be the most terrible defeat, be- 
cause dearly bought at the price of virtue. When Cicero's 
star fell in the Senate it rose in Rome, and at no time had 
he reached such a magnificent height of triumph in the 
hearts of the people as when he sorrowfully set on the 
Capitol his small antique image of Minervd, and, clad in 
mourning, publicly ostracised, fled from Rome, the dear 
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city of his adoption. Up to that time he had well merited 
the honorable title of Father of his Country, and with the 
very flames that reduced his three magnificent homes to 
ashes we can imagine his soul rising to nobler self-com- 
mand. But in those later successful years after his recall 
how the man dwindles, and, sick at heart, we consider the 
closing scene of his life, full indeed of pathos, but no longer 
heroic. What a poor paltry spectacle is that of a life, 
which, laid bare by time's relentless finger, with all its 
triumph of wide fame and extraordinary poweij, shows a 
heart benevolent only to the extent of self-interest How 
shall we, the Cioeros and the populace of to-day, appear 
two thousand years hence ? 

The closest sympathy between any two individuals is that 
which feels a great deal unexpressed, and believes in the 
absolute sacredness of some spiritual matters. There are 
many things which though understood by one nature should 
never come to avowal from his friend. To use the expres- 
sive words of another: " Knowing ourselves we thus learn 
much of all others. But while every soul imparts some- 
thing of what it is, of its hopes and fears, of its sorrows 
and aspirations to others, it has also solitudes of experience, 
of doubt, of trial, of temptation, of failure, of joy and vic- 
tory, known only to God." Indeed these experiences in 
human life, too sacred for expression even to the nearest 
and best earthly friend, that true friend with a divine in- 
stinct will sacredly guard even from his own certain knowl- 
edge. 

This timely hint clipped from the editorial columns of 
the Reporter of Organized Charity published by the skill- 
ful and wise secretary of the C. O. S. of this city, — W. 
Alexander Johnson — has a suggestion for our churches. 
Are they doing all that might be done during the summer 
months in the work of character building? " Spring and 
summer are favorable times for the higher charity. Now 
k the time to inculcate self-reliance, savings, improved do- 
mestic economy, cleanliness, ventilation, etc. There is less 
suffering, there are more opportunities of employment, the 
friendly visitor's work is less trying and more successful. 
It is a fatal mistake to let the work drop because new ap- 
plicants come more slowly. It is precisely when the ur- 
gency of relief work ceases that our higher work of build- 
ing character can best be done." 

The principle of selection, said to prevail in the animal 
world, should and does have its counterpart in the world of 
thought Not every book that falls deadborn from the 
press to-day is worthless, but if not, the coming years will 
speedily resurrect it On the other hand many a thriving 
child of the mind deservedly meets with an early quietus. 
But the individual can not always afford to await the demon- 
stration of natural law, hence he finds in the words of Mel- 
vil Dewey, chief librarian of Columbia College, excellent 
advice: "The skillful reader makes a dictionary out of his 
library— he gets what he wants. He handles books, not to 
say * I have read so many books,' but to get inspiration, 
new jdeas on the subject in which he is immediately inter- 
ested, and he gets it where he can find it without needless 
dilution." Many a student after a time becomes mentally 
nauseated. Is it because he has not discovered, " the valu- 
able art of skipping." 

Regabdless of the separations of creed and doctrine 
unconsciously all unite in the commendation of the good 
life, whatever its controlling religious principle. Hence, 
men from the glimpses had of the real Darwin, aside 
from his scientific theories, have yearned for a full 
portrayal of his home life. Archibald Geikie in the 
Contemporary Review has given us some very touch- 
ing facts concerning the scientist. He shows him to have 
been heroic in intellectual labor spite of forty years of 



physical suffering; tenderly considerate of others; modest 
to the point of depreciation; scrupulous in honor and 
veracity; sympathetic toward those struggling below him; 
eager for truth from whatever source; and above all, cour- 
teous always and invariably grateful toward those who had 
shown him a kindness. Darwin's contribution to scientific 
investigation never can, never will be forgotten by the 
scientist, but what a powerful propulsive power for the or- 
dinary reader do his works gain when founded on so true 
a life. 

Chables Godfrey Lelaxd's recent work on "Practical 
Education " promises to enlarge wonderfully the outlook 
of the teacher, and greatly to strengthen'the powers of the 
learner. At the foundation of all instruction he places 
hand- work, the art of design being the fruit of work in all 
the minor arts. The very first among the child's mental 
acquirements, he believes, should be to learn the " art of 
learning " by getting everything perfectly from the begin- 
ning. In order that the memory, being thus wonderfully 
strengthened, shall not overbalance the judgment, the pow- 
ers of perception and original thought are to be cultivated, 
and that this is possible, kindergarten instruction has al- 
ready demonstrated. Nearly related to this growth is eye- 
memory, to the consideration of which one of the five parts 
of the book is given; and lastly, the value of interest in 
any study is considered and the method of arousing it 
Possibly some thoughtful educators will insist, upon reading 
this book, that it has not invented startlingly new methods, 
but they will at least admit that it gathers together large 
principles, hitherto unconsciously perceived, and elabo- 
rates them into a method. Whatever teaches the child to 
think deeply also teaches him to live nobly, and the moral- 
ist is at last dependent upon the true educator. 

This is the age of clubs. Gentlemen's clubs and women's 
clubs are being multiplied indefinitely. Some of them are 
wielding immense influence upon public sentiment in<our 
larger cities. Like the Century Club in New York, the New 
Century Club in Philadelphia, and the Woman's Club in 
Chicago. This last club can directly trace to its own efforts 
and agitation some of the most important municipal and 
philanthrophic reforms and advances made in Chicago for 
the last few years. But still there is a blight of inefficiency 
and a line of imbecility which is more or less easily discov- 
ered in all these one-sided clubs. The higher life of our 
city is almost as much threatened to-day by the sex line as 
by the sect lina When men and women systematically 
work apart, the work of either is only half done. The time 
is ripe for a club that will unite the best men and the best 
women of our cities, irrespective of denominational lines, in 
social strength and ethical earnestness, and it may remain 
for the women to inaugurate such clubs. In city life, par- 
ticularly western city life, the women largely form the 
leisure classes. They have the time and opportunity to 
plan and execute for the higher co-operation. We look for- 
ward to the time when a man may be the president of the 
Chicago Woman's Club, or its successor, and when a woman 
may rightfully and effectually grace the presidential chair 
of Harvard College. 

A Chicago divine recently declared with great truthful- 
ness that only the morally degraded human being could 
seriously ask, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " The New 
Testament ideal of character stands out in beautiful con- 
trast with this in its divine toleration: " If meat maketh 
my brother to offend I will eat no meat." And toward this 
ideal are we blindly reaching. The strong are caring for 
the weak — man provides tenderly against abuse of the 
children and of poor dumb brutes ; and not only is this true in 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals but also 
in private life. A wealthy lady was heard to say with stern 
sorrow to her coachman, who had been belaboring a spir- 
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ited team: " Thomas, you ttisgrace me. Let me never 
see that whip so used again, or you and I must part com- 
pany." On a larger scale this mercy to mankind is strug- 
gling forth into deeds, and we find the wealthy considerate 
of their underlings. The heads of a large manufacturing 
firm, endeavoring tq add comfort and cheer to the daily 
lives of their 1,000 employes, have erected a spacious four- 
story building, with basement dining-room and kitchen, 
and provided also with parlor, music room, bath and toilet 
rooms, a reading-room, and library of 1,200 choice volumes 
and sixty magazines and newspapers. In addition to these 
is a concert hall, two large class rooms, and a sewing room 
with twelve machines where the girls can do their own sew- 
ing. Here these workingmen and women can secure good 
board at $2.50 and $3.00 per week and enjoy the refine- 
ments of a higher life. Would that each one of us, in his 
measure, could become his brother's keeper. Then would 
there be not scores but thousands of such happy homes, 
and the poor would be lifted from their dens of vice into 
surroundings that were fit temples for immortal souls. 

A solitary Unitarian, living remote from any sympathetic 
church, writes: " We have our weekly sermon in our own 
home, generally Sabbath evening, ordinarily one of M. J. 
Savage's. This is followed by a song service, if only by 
one voice. Unitarian churches are few in this section; they 
would have to be built firmly in order to withstand the cut- 
ting, chilling winds of the popular belief. It is difficult 
for a Unitarian to join in the service where the following is 
the favorite hymn and it fairly represents the general drift 
of the sermon, and this is in New England: 

"Working will not save me, 

Noblest deeds that I can do, 
Purest thoughts and purpose too, 

Can not form my soul anew. 
Working will not save me. 

"Faith in Christ will save me. 

Let me trust thy weeping son, 
Trust the work that he has done, 

To his arms, Lord, let mi run, 
Faith in Christ will save me. 



Chorus: 



"Jesus wept and died for me, 
Jesus suffered on the tree, 
Jesus waits to make me free, 
He alone can save me." 



PRESIDENT WHITE'S PAPERS. 

Some twelve years ago President A. D. White published 
his first paper on " The Warfare of Science," taking as 
his thesis that religion's opposition to science has invariably 
harmed both; while science, when left free, has invariably 
aided religion as well as itself. This thesis he has well proven 
in the various papers since, and in none better than in those 
recently published. His papers on geology show very fully 
how often its opponents have defended as divine what they 
afterward had to abandon as ridiculous, and have persecuted 
the men whom they afterward had to thank. Fossils were 
long explained away as relics of Noah's flood or of ante- 
diluvian giants; and sometimes as " models," upon which 
the Creator had experimented before proceeding to real 
business. Even the fractures of rocks and upheaval of 
strata were sometimes said to have been produced by the 
flood, and sometimes by Adam's fall. The French geologists 
who denied these things were banished from Paris, and 
Buffon was forced to abjure what he knew to be true, and 
what ail clergymen believe to-day. For clergymen have 
moved on, and are beginning to argue that the chapter 
which was so long quoted to deny geology really was 
teaching it all the time, and will much enlarge religious 
thought when so interpreted. 

His thesis is still better established by the history of the 
warfare about the firmament The idea that the sky is a 



solid roof or firmament, with sun and stars placed under it 
to light us, and with a reservoir of waters above it to give 
us rain, is a very natural one, and was quite common in the 
early world. It has been found widely in the lower races, 
from our Indians to the South Sea Islanders. Negroes held 
that this sky roof was stretched over us like a tent cloth; 
and the New Zealanders that it was solider and supported 
the waters for rain. The Zulus taught that it was made of 
rock, and the Finnish poem that it was made of fine steel; 
and both agreed that sun and moon were placed under it. 
Naturally the same idea found its way into the Bible. The 
book of Job said that the sky is " strong and like molten 
glass; " and the Genesis story told how God first made 
this firmament to keep the waters above it, and afterwards 
made sun and stars and set them in below to light us. 

So theologians felt obliged to defend this solid firmament 
against all doubts. St Augustine thought it his duty to 
guard as especially sacred that theory of the waters above 
the heavens. So Cosmas, in his famous book, had pages 
to describe and plates to picture this solid firmament, with 
sun and stars beneath and cistern of water above it, and 
with angels moving the stars and opening and shutting the 
windows, and regulating the rain. So Isidore and Bede and 
other writers defended the firmament; and Musaeus taught 
that God first made it, and left it hanging there, and after- 
ward put the earth under it Even so late as the seven- 
teenth century, Calixtus, for doubting thiB solid firmament 
with the waters above it, was denounced as a heretic; — and 
we know how long and bitterly the church opposed and 
persecuted the astronomers who were removing it 

But its removal has been only a help to religion. The 
waters of which science tells, — ever lifted and distilled and 
fetched from far off seas; held invisibly over our heads, 
' without need of any firmament walls to support them ; and 
falling so truly in dew and rain, without need of angels to 
tend the windows; — show a far better Providence than 
Cosmas' cisterns or system. And the old firmament with its 
little lights has been removed only to show an infinite uni- 
verse beyond, and to stir reverence and true religious feel- 
ing far more than any Ancient creation story ever did. 

H. m. s. 

THREE STEPS OF FAITH AND DUTY. 

" ^Revelation is not from without, but from within; it is moral in- 
tuition." — Hedge. 

Man has three fundamental relations, out of which spring 
corresponding duties. Upon these relations rises the struc- 
ture of religious faith ; out of them blossom worship and 
all holy aspiration. These relations hold for all men, hence 
their nature is universal. They need but to be mentioned 
to be confessed. 

I. The first relation is that of man to himself; by which 
we mean the relation of body to mind and soul; of the ap- 
petites and passions, to reason, conscience and affection; of 
the lower nature to the higher nature. Of the duties that 
belong here no man can be wholly ignorant; but how much 
instruction, how much training, how much self-denial, how 
much resolution of the will is necessary from infancy and 
childhood up, in order to form the true, the equal, the well- 
rounded man! 

IL The second relation is that of man to his brother 
man; to a being like himself, outside of himself. How 
needful that he shall know something of himself, of his 
own strength and weakness, of his own hopes and fears, of 
his own prejudices and affections, before he can be just to- 
wards his brother and neighbor. Founded on this second 
relation is society; all the duties that are laid upon man in 
the family, in the neighborhood or in the state, belong in 
this class. Does a man have dealings with another, no 
matter how near or how remote — it may be the wife of his 
bosom or the child of his love; it may be the ruler of his na~ 
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tion, or some trader in a foreign port; or if some dusky 
Indian creeps to his door for bread in the season of famine, 
— to all these he owes something. Whenever he finds him- 
self brought into relation with any of these, immediately a 
duty grows out of it. It may not be his duty in every case 
to do what they ask of him, any more than it would be 
their duty to do what he asks of them. But it is everlast- 
ingly his duty to be just, to do the right, to cherish honor 
and good- will. 

III. The third relation is the largest we can name, be- 
cause it is aH-inclusiva In a very significant way, it in- 
volves the duties to self and the duties to our fellowmen. 
It includes the duties that seem to lie beyond self, and be- 
yond our brother. The self at any moment of time, has 
its limit The number of men that we can possibly know 
or think of is finite. But there is a whole universe of be- 
ings, some perhaps higher, some certainly lower than any 
of us! and there is a universe of laws and forces, as well 
as a universe of ideals and possibilities, in which we find 
ourselves. We are related to this universe. In time it has 
an infinite past and an infinite future, as well as the pass- 
ing moment on which it moves and which is our tempting 
possession. In space it reaches from each man as center, 
beyond the boundaries of his utmost thought. And yet 
each inch of infinite space is full of power, of beauty and 
of truth. Each moment of life is a prismatic lens giving 
color and direction' to endless influences. The moral laws 
constantly hold fast in their conditions every rational being. 

Shall not man, then, look up into the starry heavens, and 
out upon nature with its manifold and wholesome lessons, 
and say, " I am related to this infinite order, and out of 
this relation I find growing within me the sense of solemn 
duties. Small and insignificant as I seem, that I have some 
comprehension of this creation, makes me great It is my 
duty to know more of it Minute part of it as I am, I help 
sustain that order. I owe it to the universe to live in har- 
mony with all its discovered laws.' 1 The sin and wicked- 
ness of a single man, the falsehood or excess of the 
humblest man, of a child even, makes a less perfect world; 
disturbs the social health, and for aught we know, sends its 
taint or shock on communicating lines of justice and equity, 
to the farthest planet, and so throughout the mighty 
whole. 

But however we may speculate on so great or dark a 
theme, from the universe we received our powers, and to 
the universe we owe that loyalty of obedience and submis- 
sion, of patience and truth-seeking, which enables us to live 
more gratefully, intelligently and perfectly in the sphere of 
our opportunity and our hope. Light comes to us from 
spaces where undefined galaxies burst into solar systems of 
radiance and life. Beauty presses upon our vision wher- 
ever bounteous nature lifts her veil, — even the meadow 
primrose and the lowly violet has its lesson for the heart. And 
love comes to us — a ray from the very heart of the infinite — 
in the kindly look of the speechless animal that longs for 
our caress, that watches for our return from absence, and 
welcomes us with many tokens of unselfish joy. 

From these three relations thus set forth, that of man to 
self, to brother-man, and to the universe or sum of things, 
none can be discharged; nor from the duties which he owes 
to each, can he be freed. And out of these three relations 
and their corresponding duties rises the new edifice of faith 
and worship which, when the sectarian doctrines have done 
their worst, and then have destroyed each other, we may 
hope to see gradually, taking their place. 

Supernatural religion with all its arbitrary schemes, with 
its capricious God and its utterly depraved and disinherited 
humanity, is for all thoughtful men offensive or obsolete. 
Science in this realm, as well as in so many others, has won 
a victory of which she may well be proud. As far and fast 
as the creeds were really found out, they died. Thus has 
science made possible a natural religion founded upon uni- 



versal relations, which, when once its thought and language 
are familiar to men, will win both their reason and their 
hearts. 

Nearer to man can nothing be than himself ; there, then, his 
education and his duty begin. From the first dawn of con- 
sciousness, he is appointed to the control of his own ap- 
petites, and feelings and powers. 

Next to him then stand his kindred; then his neighbor, 
his fellow-citizen, his fellowman — though in distant Africa. 
With each remove new duties confront him — pity, love and 
justice. ' 

Finally spreads about, beyond and above him, that 
thought of the sum and whole of things, living or lifeless, 
which we call the universe. Whatever is in man came from 
this all. As body came from the world's matter, so thought 
and feeling, enchanting this handful of dust, housing it- 
self in man's flesh, came from a source and supply beyond 
himself, from a soul filling the very universe with reason 
and with love. 

And when we look up to the universe of infinite thought 
and power and justice, rejoicing to experience such measure 
of this perfection in ourselves as our finite state allows, 
shall we not bow the heart as we bow the head in worship, 
for the sublime conception and for the eternal hope that it 
begets ? Little as we may be by ourselves, we are great in 
being a necessary part of the eternal order. As the uni- 
verse would not be complete without man, so it can not be 
perfect without his recognition of its demands, and his 
consenting obedience to all its righteous laws. l. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



CONCEALMENT. 

How we beat against the bars 

Of life's imprisoned mystery, 
How we yearn to read the words 

Of all the great world-history! 
But could the whole be npw revealed 

To our soul and to our sense, 
We should ask another world ' 

Our loss to recompense. 

Hattik Tyng Griswold. 



THE VITALIZING POWER OF A RATIONAL RELIGION. 

Irrigation is no more indispensable to the success of agri- 
culture than a rational religion to the development of 
thought. As the soil requires moisture to enchance its 
productiveness, so intellectual advancement requires the 
stimulus of progressive ideas. The winding river not only 
imparts an artistic finish to the landscape, but supplies nu- 
tritive properties, without which vegetation could not thrive. 
There is an electric current in the water-course which 
arouses latent energies in the soil which lies within reach 
of its vitalizing power. Bemove the life-giving stream 
from its bed between verdant meadows, and what now 
elicits the admiration of the artist, and excites the cupidity 
of the farmer, would only deform the landscape with its 
unsightly sterility and waste — a desolate tract, without either 
poetic interest or agricultural promise, and worthless, both 
as pasture for cattle, or wheat culture for the material pros- 
perity of man. No further testimony is required to estab- 
lish the river's prerogative as a fertilizing power. 

No less electric than the river's force is the influence of a 
rational belief. We only begin to live when we begin to 
think without the incumbrance of inherited or predisposed 
superstitions. A rational interpretation of existing condi- 
tions requires perpetual open-mindedness. Truth is ac- 
cepted on its merits rather than measured by some standard 
which has acquired an artificial infallibility through the 
blind deference it has so long extorted from human thought 
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No longer does prelate or parchment-roll successfully con- 
tend with reason for spiritual supremacy. The final test 
must be individual, for there the responsibility of doctrine 
rests. , 

While we sometimes inherit predispositions to doctrine as 
we inherit predispositions to consumption, we are not obli- 
gated to accept the spiritual tyranny with the same uncom- 
plaining resignation which the physical unfortunately re- 
quires. Constitutional disease is not easily eradicated, but 
constitutional religion is unmitigated folly unless it receives 
personal sanction as a result of independent investigation 
and belief — openmindedness is that mental attitude which 
impartially examines whatever comes within its range, and 
accepts or rejects according to the conclusiveness of the 
evidence. No veneration for theories long cherished, even 
though taught by holy lips at a sainted mother's knee, 
should insure the personal endorsement of what fails to 
stand the intellectual test It is worse than stagnation to 
continue to hold what the reason rejects as falsa It is un- 
qualifiedly dishonest. Is there any fertility in a life which 
is a perpetual denial of itself ? It does not respect itself, 
nor does it command the respect of others. No one thinks 
of it except to despise it, and when it quietly drops out of 
existence, and is forgotten, the world is none the wiser for 
its having lived. 

A rational belief, believed so thoroughly that it enlists 
action in its behalf, is indeed astmagnetic in its results as 
moisture in the soil. McKinley says: " The truth can not 
be burned, beheaded or crucified. A lie on the throne is a 
lie still, and truth in a dungeon is truth still, and the lie on 
the throne is on the way to defeat, and truth in the dun- 
geon is on the way to victory." 

Real conviction is its own reward. It never thinks of 
consequences. Boldly over-riding every native prejudice, 
and putting its foot firmly and squarely on the most sacred 
associations, it is satisfied to endure any hardships, and 
submit to any deprivation, yea, and even to hazard the 
fagot's flame, if only it may think, and think free. 

Is there any blessing more blessed, or any privilege more 
majestic and sacred and soul-stirring than that of standing 
with one's face serenely fixed on the future, ready to subject 
its every revelation* to the test of microscopic thought? 
Who would part with the conviction gained through mental 
wrestles, in which doubt and faith fought as desperately as 
the contestants in any conflict ever witnessed on the battle- 
field? To endorse a rational religion is to bring oneself in 
harmony with that law of progress which is written upon 
every strata of rock, and burned into every nebula flung off 
from some distant sun, and pronounced in every type of 
animal existence from the polyp, with its single organ, to 
the complicated structure and crowning personality of that 
development we call man. True rationalism is never partial 
in its discriminations, is always receptive to the latest dis- 
coveries in science and morals, and seeks to judge both con- 
ditions and results by what they are rather than by what 
they seem. 

A religion which fosters superstition, caters to human 
credulity in order to perpetuate ecclesiastical emoluments, 
and teaches that salvation is conditioned by a string of 
beads, or confessed by a dogmatic statement, is not a relig- 
ion calculated to meet the exigencies of modern thought or 
modern longing. The true religion is that which vitalizes 
human development and human action, as the water course 
vitalizes the territory through which it flows; which is not 
ashamed to stand for itself before the world despite the 
ridicule of its opponents, and which accepts or rejects ac- 
cording to the conclusiveness of the evidence advanced 

Religion is first light and then love, and he who has 
learned to carefully discriminate between its essentials and 
non-essentials has already effected an entrance to the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Edward Foster Temple. 



DRESS IMPROVEMENT. 

When Annie Jenness Miller charmed her audience in All 
Souls church last Saturday afternoon by her talk on " The 
Improvement of Dress," she might have taken for her text 
the words of Emerson: " We ascribe beauty to that which 
is simple; which has no superfludus parts; which exactly 
answers its end; which stands related to all things; which 
is the mean of many extremes," so well did all her sugges- 
tions correspond to his thought For over three hours she 
held her intelligent, earnest hearers, combining the powers 
of argument, sarcasm, delightful raillery and anecdote, 
convincing them that dress might be sensible and healthful 
and at the same time beautiful and artistic. Most of the 
ideas in relation to under-garments were more or less famil- 
iar to her hearers, who yet surely received a fresh impulse 
to conform more closely to the laws they recognized. Mrs. 
Miller is herself a beautiful example of what physical cul- 
ture and proper dressing may do for a woman, and corsets 
never seemed so confining, high heels never so ridiculous, 
and bustles never bo much of a deformity as when watching 
her graceful movements, as natural as the flight of a bird. 
Once dtring the afternoon it was said that Mrs. Miller 
would look beautiful in anything and was thus not a fair 
exponent of the system, but the conclusion seemed to be 
that the plainer and more angular a woman may be, the 
more she needs the softening grace of natural dressing. 
Mrs. Miller's own decision was, " Nature never intended me 
for a beautiful woman, but I have frustrated her efforts," 
a confession which was received with much enjoyment 
With the usual enthusiasm of the Chicago woman when 
she once believes a thing ought to be done, a movement 
was under way at the close' of the meeting for some kind of 
an association to stand by this new thought, and a hundred 
names were taken of women eager to enroll themselves 
among the pioneers. These women came from all parts of 
the city, and doubtless the public will hear more of it before 
long. On Tuesday evening, May 22, Mrs. Miller will ad- 
dress an audience of dressmakers, who will have the same 
chance to see the beautiful costumes as did those present 
on Saturday afternoon and to become initiated in the new 
art e. e. m. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



READING-GUIDE TO EMERSON. 

There are two editions of his Works: the "Riverside," 
in eleven volumes, sold separately, or in set, at $1.75 per 
volume; and the "Little Classic," also in eleven volumes, 
each $1.25 — both published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, and both for sale at Unity office, 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. The separate volumes in these editions 
are known as: 

1. Nature. Addresses and Lectures (1849). 

2. Essays. First Series (1841). 

3. Essays. Second Series (1844). ' 

4. Representative Men (1850). 

5. English Traits (1856). 

6. Conduct of Life (1860). 

7. Society and Solitude (1870). 

8. Letters and Social Aims (1875). 

9. Poems (1847 and 1867). 

10. Lectures and Biographical Sketches (1883). 

11. Miscellanies (1883). 

If but a single volume is bought, the " Conduct of Life " 
may be suggested, each separate essay in it being notable, — 
" Fate," " Worship," " Beauty," " Considerations by the 
Way," and the other five. And next, the first two volumes 
named in the list above, as holding his early and most char- 
acteristic thought, — volume I. containing "Nature," and 
the "Method of Nature," the "American Scholar," the 
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" Divinity School Address," " Literary Ethics," etc. ; and 
VoL n., " Self-Reliance," "Compensation," "the Over- 
Soul," "Spiritual Laws," "Love," "Friendship," "His- 
tory," etc. Next to these three, volume X., because it 
holds, besides some racy sketches of New England char- 
acter, the four noble essays called, " Aristocracy," " Char- 
acter," " The Sovereignty of Ethics," and " the Preacher," 
showing more of his thought on ethics and religion. 
Volumes VIL and VIIL contain the essays easiest to read, 
dealing mainly with man in society and with literary sub- 
jects:. "Domestic Life "is in the former, "Immortality" 
is in, the latter. Volume IV. shows him as the critic of 
great men,— Emerson measuring Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon and Goethe; and volume V. 
as the traveler, — the acute critic of a great nation. In 
volume XI. will be found his anti-slavery addresses, etc. 
And whoever loves his essays will be sure to want the 
volume of his "Poems." The poems by other writers, 
which he loved best, he gathered into a volume called 
"Parnassus;" and the mind of Margaret Fuller, and their 
friendship, are pictured in the pages he contributed to her 
"Memoir." * 

Of Lives of Emerson, that by Cabot, in two volumes 
($3.50), is every way the best. It is largely told from let-, 
ters and the journals. Few biographies more perfect of the 
interior kind have been written. But Dr. O. W. Holmes 
has written a shorter Life in the American Men of Letters 
series ($1.25). Both are published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

The " Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson " reveals 
the striking likeness in unlikeness of the two great think- 
ers. G. W. Cooke's " Life, Writings and Philosophy of 
Emerson," M. D. Conway's "Emerson at Home and 
Abroad," and the Concord School lectures qn " the Genius 
and Character of Emerson," are helpful books, — but after 
one's own study, not before. • 

Among single chapters and essays concerning Emerson 
may be mentioned those by — 

A. B. Alcott, in " Concord Days," and elsewhere. 

C. A. Bartol, in pamphlets. 

John Burroughs, in " Birds and Poets." 

O. B. Frothingham, in " Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land, and the " Life of Theodore Parker." 

Dr. William Hague, in " Life-Notes." 

William T. Harris, in the " Atlantic," August, 1882. 

F. H Hedge, in Allen's " Liberal Movement in Theology." 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, — his tribute to Emerson before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Henry James, in liis " Literary Remains." 

James Russell Lowell, in " My Study Windows." 

R. Heber Newton, in the " Index," July 13, 1882. 

E. C. Stedman, in "Poets of America." 

E. P. Whipple, in " Recollections of Eminent Men," 
and the " North American Review," July, 1882. 

And by writers abroad, — 

Matthew Arnold, in "Discourses in America." 

John Morley, in " Critical Miscellanies," Vol. I. 

Herman Grimm, in his translated essays called " Litera- 
ture." 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



Metrical Translations and Poems. By Frederick H. Hedge and 
Annis Lee Wistar. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 127. $1. 

Before the Curfew and Oilier Poems, Chiefly Occasional. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 110. $1. 

Heartsease and Bus. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp.218. $1.25. 

The Houghton-Mifflin House have recently issued these 
three dainty 'volumes of poetry in which our readers 
will take great pleasure. They are volumes to mark the 



literary fertility of the year. The first we take up is a joint 
volume of translations and poems from the pens of the 
venerable Doctor Hedge and Mrs. Annis Lee Wistar, the 
gifted translator, an<J daughter of Mr. Hedge's old friend 
and classmate, Doctor Fumess, of Philadelphia. Doctor 
Hedge contributes twenty-seven translations and ten original 
poems, Mrs. Wistar thirty-eight translations. Both have 
worked chiefly in their loved German fields. Doctor Hedge 
gives us the result of his communings with Goethe in many 
a translation. We will not presume to pass upon the 
merits of these translations, but will content ourselves by 
calling attention to them and noting the delightful testi- 
mony which this volume bears to the truth, too often lost 
sight of, that the philosopher and the poet are very closely 
allied, and in their highest reaches are generally found 
standing in one pair of shoes. Doctor Hedge, our James 
Martineau of America, shows in this book that his soul has 
been quick to apprehend the beautiful as it has been earnest 
in search of the truth. 

The second volume of poems is the most recent gather- 
ings from the ever prolific pen of Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
a hundred pages or more so full of after dinner wit and 
geniality and of personal friendships that we can almost 
taste the viands, hear the clink of the dishes and the easily 
won applause. We can but wonder how the good doctor 
has been enabled to survive so many good dinners. When 
the story of Harvard College and of the Boston culture 
for the last half of the nineteenth century is gone down 
with the wreck of time and lost in the stream of oblivion, if 
the poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes should haply survive, 
the ingenious critic will be able to largely reconstruct the 
story and to bring back the men of the far-off days by their, 
help. In this little volume James Freeman Clarke, Doctor 
Hedge, Lowell, Whittier, and several others are done into 
song. If you have time for only two poems on the 
first introduction read his " Hymn at the Dedication of the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Hospital " at Hudson, Wis., and 
"To the Poets Who Only Read and Listen." 

The third volume is likely to be the event of the year in 
the American book trade, another volume of poems from 
James Russell Lowell, one for which we have waited 
patiently for many years, one which amply pays for the 
waiting. Our noblest of poets is still the James Russell 
Lowell of the " Present Crisis," the " Bigelow Papers," and 
the "Commemoration Ode." In this volume he certainly sus- 
tains his high level as the poet of courage, progress and 
liberality. The leading poem in the book entitled " Agassiz," 
divided into six cantos, has a largeness and a vigor about it 
that places it among Lowell's noblest; it is a thing to study, 
to remember, to preach about Next we read " Endymion," 
and then his " Lines to George William Curtis," and give 
thanks for James Russell Lowell to whom is given 

u A nature sloping to the Southern side.*' 

We wish publishers would resist the temptation to use the 
delicate glazed white in the binding, its beauty is so 
evanescent. It makes it so improper to handle volumes 
that it is so profitable to finger often, in many kinds of 
moods and in many different places. 

THE HOME. 

SPRING. 

As little children gather round their mother, 

And beg her a familiar tale to tell, — 
One that is dearer far than any other, 

Because so often heard and known so well; 

And as they watch her, prompting should she falter, 

And any variation quickly see, 
And cry, " Don't tell it so, don't change and alter, 

We want it just the way it used to be," — 
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So do we come to thee, Nature — Mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy spring-time story now, — no other, 
That hath a wondrous oharm, which never fails. 

Tell it with all the old time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 

Don't miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don't leave one daffodil or daisy out 

Tell us each shade in all the tree's soft greening, 
Don't skip one blade of grass, one bee, one wren, — 

Each little thing has grown so full of meaning, 
In the dear story we would hear again. 

Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou canst tell ; 

But we, like children, love the spring-time story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 

— Bessie Chandler in the Century, 



PROVERB SERMON. 

IV. 

Proverb: — Sit in your place and no one can make you 
rise. 

This is a proverb which sums in a word the lesson of the 
parable of Jesus on the chief place at a feast, as you may 
find the story in the 14th chapter of the Third Gospel, at 
the seventh verse. This lesson is to be found also among 
the rabbins; for I have met this saying of the Rabbi Akiba 
* Choose a place two or three seats lower than belongs to 
thee, and sit there until they shall say to you, ' Come up.' 
But beware of taking the first place lest then they say, ' Go 
down.' It is better to hear them saying, ' Come up, come 
up,' than saying, 'Go down, go down.'" This plainly is 
the same thing as the parable of Jesus; and that it was 
needful counsel is plain from Luke, for he says that Jesus 
spoke the parable " when he observed how they chose out 
the highest places at the table." And that this was the 
way in countries in the East, and belike still is so, seems to 
be shown by travelers. I have read that when a Persian 
comes into a company, he quickly measures with his eye 
among the guests the rank which he thinks belongs to him, 
and then straightway wedges himself into the place which 
he pitches on as his own; and this he insists on doing how- 
ever he may disturb anybody or all of them together. He 
may take perhaps a higher place than others concede him; 
in which case the master of the feast or the host has the 
right to look to it; and the host may place any one as high 
as he may choosa A traveler saw an instance of this at a 
company to which he was bidden. He says, " when the 
assembly was nearly full, a governor of Kashan, a man of 
humble mien, although of considerable rank, came in- and 
seated himself at the lowest place. Thereupon the master 
of the house after numerous expressions of welcome, pointed 
with his hand to an upper seat in the assembly to which he 
desired him to move," and this he did. The like of this 
may be seen anywhere, though we have not here, as in the 
East they have, a master of the occasion who looks to it 
that no man sets himself up for more than he is. I saw 
once a company of men, who had place and praise and 
power in the city, march in solemn single file into a wide 
pulpit or platform, where some of them were to speak to an 
audience; and I saw that they who had done least but 
dressed best came first, and todfc the front seats with a very 
fine and grand manner; and last of all, and coming in be- 
hind them, and getting quickly into a back seat without 
any pomp or marching, came the greatest among them, 
whom most the people wished to see. Whence I concluded 
that the order of march had been arranged by themselves, 
and that, as usual, he who deserved most had acted after the 
wisdom of Jesus and the rabbins, and had marched wher- 



ever he found himself in the line, after looking out that he 
was not too high, and waited for others to assign him bis 
place. And this speedily they did; for the people would 
have it that he should speak to them, and stood him forth- 
with at the front. 

Now this is the meaning of the proverb and of the para- 
ble and of the rabbinical wisdom, that our place is the place 
which others give us, and that it is no part of ours to 
choose it for ourselves or to say, " This is mine and I take 
it," or to grumble if another has taken it; but only to do 
our work as nobly as we can, and then leave it to be judged 
by others. For to do our work and to * judge it too, is a 
double right given to no man. What others give us truly 
is our own by title, since the giving belongs to them; and 
then we are crowned as a king is, by those who hold up his 
power. But what we take for ourselves, this is but a seiz- 
ure, and any pirate may do the like. And when all is said 
and done, a proud and heady spirit is piracy upon the 
rights of others who hold the awards of honor. What 
others give us we have safely, but what we seize we can 
hold only while we are suffered; and this we may be sure 
will be but a little time, for men will set it right. There- 
fore I say again, keep thy eye on thy work and thy hands 
busy with it, and thy heart devout on it; and spread thy 
sight over the multitude of men, and bethink thee how 
many good ones there are who are working as honestly as 
thou art, and keep it before thee that thou art but one in 
this great company of mankind, like one small atom in a 
great sea, and that thou dost but thine own small atomic 
part in floating the world's commerce. 

It is the nature of anything mean to stretch high, and 
yet the higher it goes, the plainer and more to be seen is its 
meanness. This has a proverb fitted to it whiph is not to 
be despised for its homeliness, — " The higher the ape goes, 
the more he shows his tail; " which means the more he 
shows for an ape and not a man. Wherefore a mean and 
shallow and foolish thing has three dreadful scourges. The 
first is the meanness of being mean; for any vileness is its 
own worst pillory. The second is the itching to set itself 
high and well up in sight. The third is that thereupon the 
tail of its meanness shows worse than before. 

It has been said very finely that to forget ourselves and 
simply to think of doing well, but not of judging how well 
we do, " is the grace that makes every other grace amiable." 
Whichever way I turn my eyes or whatever I think of, I 
care not what be the subject, or whatever be the business, 
the work, the art, the matter, always I am running up 
against this like a guardian wall of a rich garden, namely, 
that when we are thinking of ourselves all goes ill and we 
see nothing in its true, place, but all is awry and unhappy, 
but when we are thinking of others or of the work put in 
our hands, and keep our eye on these things, it is wonder- 
ful when we look up what a fair world we see, and in what 
order everything is going. Therefore, very well did the 
rabbins say that "whoever offers a whole offering shall be 
rewarded for the whole offering, and whoever devotes a 
burnt offering shall have the reward of a burnt offering; 
but he who offers humility to God and man shall have re- 
ward as if he had offered all the sacrifices in the world." 

The sum of this whole matter is in a good saying, a bit 
of the world's scripture, though not in any sacred parchment 
or Bible, — " Content thyself to live obscurely good."' In 
this there are two great and lovely things, to be content and 
to be good. And for being obscure, what of that? For if 
we be content, that is all; and if we be good and do well, 
we are not obscure or hidden, for in very truth " the stones 
of the field are in league with us," and " all things work 
together with us." We are "heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ." j. v. b. 



Time spent in making your children happy is never thrown 
away. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — A significant hint of the cosmo- 
politan character of this city is found in the 
meeting held last Sunday of those interested 
in the establishment of* a Greek church in 
this city, at which there were Athenians, 
Spartans, Servians, Russians and other people 
whose names we weuld not know how to pro- 
nounce. A bishop of this church is on his 
way from San Francisco. We welcome this 
new movement of the oldest church in Christ- 
endom. x 

—The Union Sunday-school .lesson last 
Monday covered Luke's* account of the arrest, 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus, and Mr. Utter 
led. The interest in the discussion was greater 
than usual, inasmuch as the lesson reached 
the climax of intensity in the gospel story, 
and the maximum of critical difficulties in the 
narrative. This latter Mr. Utter first disclosed 
with much skill and frankness, and then 
proceeded to give his estimate of the causes 
that led to the execution of Jesus. He be- 
lieved that Jesus was put to death by the Bo- 
mans under suspicion of sedition, rather than 
by the Jews under the charge of heresy. He 
believed also that Jesus' followers had plotted 
for a Messianic coronation, or in some other 
way to force Jesus to the front as the leader 
of a Jewish revolt against Roman authority 
and in the interests of a Messianic kingdom. 
Judas' treachery sprung perhaps as much 
from fear as from avarice. Jesus' real grand- 
eur comes out in the fact that he would not 
desert his friends. Rather than expose them 
to danger he chose to become a victim. Thus 
instead of a King of the Jews, he became 
Messiah of the world. 

—The Chicago Women's Unitarian Associ- 
ation met on Thursday, April 26, at Unity 
church. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. E. W. Conger. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. The secretary also read a letter 
from the secretary of National Temperance 
League of Unitarian Women, cordially re- 
sponding to the greeting tendered them bv 
this association in January last. The presi- 
dent then spoke tenderly of the death of Mrs. 
Sarah E. Sayres, one of our oldest and most 
interested members. Remarks were also 
made by Mrs. J. LI. Jones. A committee of 
two was appointed by the president to draft 
resolutions expressing the sentiments of re- 
spect and affection with which our departed 1 



sister was regarded by the members of this as- 
sociation. The annual election of officers for the 
ensuing year was then held with the follow- 
ing result: for president, Mrs. J. M. Ware; 
for secretary, Miss Emma Dupee; for treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton; for vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Wallin, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs- 
Van Inwagen. A letter was then read by the 
secretary from the Ladies' Society at Hins- 
dale, inviting the association to meet with 
them on Thursday, May 24. Mrs. Butter, in 
the name of the Ladies' Society of Oak Park, 
invited the association to meet at that place 
^on Thursday, June 7. Both invitations were 
cordially accepted. Mrs. Marean reported 
for the Ramabai circle that more than suffi- 
cient money for one scholarship in the pro- 
posed Ramabai school had been collected in 
Chicago, and that she expected to obtain still 
more. Mrs. J. LI. Jones gave the usual 
paper on current religious news. Mrs. Hilton 
then read a paper on Dean Stanley and the 
broad church movement, whicn was listened 
to with much interest Remarks by Mrs. 
Marean followed. Mrs. West reported several 
new books added to the Loan Library, and a 
new catalogue published. On motion the 
meeting adjourned. l. e. 

Boston.— General Marshall asks donations 
of old dictionaries and books of reference and 
magazines for Rev. Mr. Bond's Indian school, 
Hampton Institute, the Tuskegee school in Al- 
abama. You, dear Unity, would be glad to 
give the address of either institution if in- 
quired for by families willing to donate read- 
ing matter. 

— The last essay before the Monday club 
told of pastoral calls as means of .Christian 
grace, social culture and church Increase. 

— Our Young Men's Christian Union gives in 
its annual report an account of $45,000, ex- 
pended in reading-room, gymnasium, Sunday 
services, week-day classes, invalid sides, 
"country week" care of children, and other 
good uses. v 

— Brother Ames, of Philadelphia, called 
on the Boston Ministers' Assembly recently, 
and said a brave word about honesty and 
courage, and earnest, fresh thought in pulpit 
instruction. 

—Our prominent ministers and other spe- 
cialists in philanthropic movements are 
already calculating how many addresses they 
can safely make in any one day during Anni- 
versary Week, and not too frequently repeat 
themselves. 

— For Europe — Rev. P. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, already started; Rev. Will- 
iam J. Laurence, of Dorchester, Mass.; and 
Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville, Pa. 

—Rev. William H. Foote will continue next 
week before the Boston Association of Minis- 
ters his "Retrospect" of the History of the 
Association. It is hoped that the result of 
his valuable researches may be given out in 
book or pamphlet form. 

— Governor Ames will be present at the 
meeting, May 30, in Tremont Temple, of our 
Sunday-school pupils. Seats will be reserved 
for fifteen hundred children. 

—At a late " Reading," by Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, in the vestry of Brother Collyer's 
church, in New York City, the result was 
$477 for the Working Girls* Vocation Society. 

"Fall River. — " The season just closing in 
this city has been noted for the exceptional 
interest taken in literary matters. Never be- 
fore have so many literary and reading clubs 
been formed in this city both among old and 
young. The meetings have been held at 
stated intervals and the interest sustained to a 
remarkable degree. The result has been a 
new interest in reading' the works of great 
authors and. the cultivation of a higher taste 
which can not fail to be productive of great 
benefit to those who have given their atten- 
tion to these matters this winter. Other en- 



tertainments nave languished on account of 
the quickened interest in literary matters. 
Whist clubs have been comparatively rare and 
only a few stray parties have been given, to 
serve as a reminder of the rush of such enter- 
tainments which prevailed here last winter 
and spring. Literary societies are now draw- 
ing their meetings to a close and will take a 
rest until next fall. Most of them has affected 
a permanent organization." The above para- 
graph is clipped from the Fall River News 
editorial column, and we have no doubt is 
largely due to efforts put forth in that direc- 
tion by our wideawake Unitarians in that 
city; for they have a flourishing Unity Club 
of 100 members, and besides this a Browning 
Club of 75 (which caused a Shakspere class to 
be formed of 25), including in both profes- 
sional men and others of the most highly 
educated classes in the city. The Browning 
Club was so popular that, we are told, it was 
finally opened to the public for members, and 
has been an education to all who have at- 
tended the meetings, which were held fort- 
nightly. Hon. Milton Reed, ex-mayor and 
superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school, is leader. Probably religion has in no 
ways suffered from this winter's Study Club 
and classes. 

Warren, 111.— The Unitarian congrega- 
tion at this place is occupying a hall in a 
beautiful and substantial block recently 
erected by the Hon. N. B. Richardson, who 
kindly gives the use of it for Sunday services. 

At the meeting on May 6 resolutions were 
adopted by the society, thanking Mr. Richard- 
son for his considerate and efficient assistance, 
concluding as follows; 

Be it further resolved^ That for the many 
courtesies extended and assistance rendered 
in the furnishing of this hall, and the manifest 
interest he has taken in the welfare of this 
society, that the Unitarian congregation unan- 
imously tender their heartfelt thanks to 
him, and hope that he may yet live many 
years to enjoy the same with us. 

C. H. Wilcox, ) 

E. G. Slothowvb, VCom. 

J. S. Mobrkix, ) 



That Tired Feeling 

The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within. doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as "that tired feeling/' 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and- strength to ail 
the functions of the body. 

" I could not sleep ; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep ' soundly ; could get up without' that 
tired and languid feeling ; and my appetite 
improved.*' B. A. SAmroitD, Kent, Ohio. 

Strengthen the System, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla Is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion'; 3d, tne 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result Is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. ' 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purines my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thommox, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Bab&lsqtos, 
ISO Bank Street, NewlTork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Bold by all druggists. $1; six'for.lS. &0e' t :i 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, *.- ;/ * 

lOO Doses On* Dollar, 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 11 a. 
m. ; 7:30 p. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, May 20, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Ukitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 
11 a. m; subject, Temple Building. Monday 
evening, George Eliot section of Unity Club; 
Browning section, Friday, 4 p. m.; Bible Class, 
7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May x 21, at noon. Rev. Mr. Blake will 
lead. 



William M. Salter will make lecture en- 
gagements for the month of June. Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

AU boot* sent for notice -by publishers will be 
promptly acknowwtged under this heading. Fur- 
thtr notice must be conditional on the ttate of our 
columnt and the irUerette qfourreadere. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
B.Kerr db Co., 176 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Johtf WiinLPreacher. By Margaret Deland. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin A Co. Cloth, pp. 
478. Price |L60 

Our Heavenly Father's Book, Part 2. A compilation 
of Truths and Pacts about the Bible. New York: 
The New Church Board of Publication, No. 20 
Cooper Union. Cloth, pp. 287. Price $080 

He Cats Ease and Rne. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
Cloth, pp. 218. Price $1.* 

The Story of Politics. By W. P. Atkinson. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Cloth, pp. 63. Price $0.50 

Martin Luther. By F. H. Hedge. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 
885. Price ....$2.00 

Atlanta's Race and other Tales from the Earthly Para- 
dise. By William Morris. Boston: Ticknor A Co. 
Chicago: S. A. Maxwell * Co. Cloth, pp. 240. 
Price $.750 

A Wayfarer's Wallet. By Henry O. Hewlett. London: 
George Redway. Cloth, pp. 120. 

Woman: Her Power and Privileges. By Rev. DeWltt 
Talmage, D.D. J. 8. Ogilvie A Co. : New York, 57 
Rose Si. ; Chicago, 79 Wabash Ave Paper, pp 200. 

Beto' De War. Echoes in Negro Dialect. By A. C. 
Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner'e Sons. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell 
A Co. Cloth, pp. 181. Price $1.00. 

Bonaventnre. A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana- 
By George W. Cable. New York: Charles Scrib, 
ner's Sons. Chicago: S A. Maxwell A Co. Cloth. 
pp.814. Price $1.25 



The Gospel of Memory. 

In these latter days science travels on the wings of 
the lightning, and among her latest discoveries is one 
by that accomplished memory specialist. Prof. A. 
Loisstte, 287 Fifth Ave., New York. The Professor 
makes bad memories good, and good ones better by a 
method peculiarly hie own, and the result accomplished 
remains as a fixed fact as long as the. individual lives. 
Taaght perfectly by mall. Look into this* it will pay 
you. 



Cheap Excursions South. 

To Landbojers and Homeeeekers on April 84, May 
8 and 23, and June 5, the Illinois Central R. R. will 
•ell Excursion tirkets to Jackson. Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss- Aberdeen, Miss., Hammond, Crowley. Jennings, 
Wekn and Lake Charles, La., at one limited fare for the 
round trip, tickets good for stop over privileges south 
of Cairo. 

For copy of "Southern Homsseeker's Guide" and 
father particulars address, 
P. B. BOWRBS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago. 



L. 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long- Deeded medicino frr the ner- 
vous, debilitated, and the aped, by combining the 
befet nerve tonic*, Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on thu kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 

< "(.nines 

(ombound 

It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men, 
Send for circulars. 

Price SI. OO. Sold by drugsjJsfes. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietor* 

BURLINGTON. VX. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best, borne of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child* 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative ia broken by song or 
lyric which brine a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
ist. 

('loth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 



A YOICEl 

It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send U two-cent stamps for three months* trial sub- 
scription. 

THE FARMERS' VOICE, 

230 XaSsJlo Street, Chicago. 



TO Q-TT^ZR/ZDI^ITS. 

Wanted— a boy of 5 or 6, to care for and educate with 
and like our own. Charges reasonable. References 
exchanged. Address 

MRS. J., Lock-box 41, Racine, Wis. 



FOUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martinean. To each a Unity MiasHon tract is de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selectee! from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 82 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents : 10 copies for 25 cents. 

No, 18 l'h*snning m No* 90 Emerson. 

No. 1 9 Th+odorm Parker, No. 21 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., 



FOR BOYS V ^ 



'Postpaid, 



^ ^. 



_ Welcomed tarWhlte Cross Workers. 

Circulars free. afiEtaTC Parsnts reiolce in this 
Best termsto AOEH I «i work for their sons. 

ALICE B.*T0CKH4M & CO.. 161 USAILE ST., CHICAGO. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons In Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUD80N, Columbus, O. 



THE BREAT HOUSEHOLD PAPER 

•fHE " 

PABLORAND KITCHEN 

A Journal ftor the Wives and Daugh- 
ter* of America. 

A paper that gives aid. advice and instruction for 
the busy days and recreation for the leisure hours. It 
is one of the most charming magazines pnblished,and 
each number is filled with entertaining storles,8ketcheB 
and all manner of useful knowledge for the household. 
Its departments are: 

THE Timely topics telling how to econo- 

KITCHEX. mize In the kitchen and .how to pre- 
pare dinners. New and selected 
recipes. 
MOTHERS* Articles from prominent phyeicans. 
CORNER* Full of hints and subjects pertaining 

to the care of children. 
FANCY Directions for knitting and crochet- 
WORK. ing. Edited by Mrs. Eva H. Niles. 

THE Well written articles describing all 
FASHIONS, that is new in the fashion world. 

TOILET Julia D. Merton discusses the Toilet 
ETIQUETTE, and Jean Gaylord writes about 
SOCIETY. Etiquette and Society. These pa- 
pers alone are worth the price or a 
year's subscription. 
In addition to the above each issue contains Three 

Bages of Short Stories, Numerous Hints for Young 
[ousekeepers, Editorials, Correspondence, Our I m- 
Srovement Socisty, a Series of Articles on the Correct 
[odes of Speaking and Writing. Items of Interest to 
Women, Personal Notes, FloraTNotes, Book Notices, 
Literary Notes, etc. - 

Sixteen pages (Four Columns each), Good Paper, 
Clear Type, Illustrated and well arranged, and THE 
BEST Household paper published, growing daily in 
public favor and appreciation. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50c. PER YEAR. ~ 

It will be sent These Months ow trial, to any 
reader of this paper, for only 10c. Address, 

THE PARLOR AUTO KITCHEN, 

588 Walnut Street, Philadlphla, Pa.e 



SEDGWICK STE£l WIRE RHCE. 




The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furnitu re, and ot her wire work . BestfWire Stretch- 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

18KDQWICK BR08.. Richmond. Ino. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense."— Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Tkhplxton in Hartford CouranL 

"The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggeetiveness, and origi- 
nal. It ia a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life*, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages. 1 ' 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1J5; mailed to lay address by 

CHARLES H. KBBR A CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hals. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 
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PURE 




Its euperlor excellence proven In millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof a century. It Is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price T s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW TOBK. CHICAGO. ST. LOOTS 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Care of mind wandering. 

A>v book learned In one rending. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore. 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale? WeUesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Mtehi- 
ean Wversity, Chautauqua, etc., etc. indorsed by 
fSeuARD Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 

JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge GlBSON, Dr. BROWN, B. H. 

Cook? Principal N. Y. Titate Normal College, etc. 

Taught by correspondence. Prospectus post free from 

PROP. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



THE 



New York, Penn & Ohio 

In connection with 

Hew YortiLaleJJBJEi Western R.R. 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES 
O THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS O 
O TO THE EAST, ** 

WITH 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coach**, OS"? *" 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 
R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 



Oyer 26 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 

The Califobkia Society, ron THE) • 
Buppbesbion of Vice. . J 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. J 

I took a severe eold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give It proper attention; 
it developed Into bronehltls, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphltes reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 1B5 to 180 pounds 
and over ; the cough mean- 
time ceased, c. R. bennett. 

80LD BY A1»L PRUOCI8T8* 



ALDEN'S HANDY ATLAS of the 

World. l88x£iored Maps. Diagram*. Table*, 
etc. 192 pages, cloth binding, 96c. ; post., 4c. 
44 A perfect gem of its kind . "— Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 'I think so much intrinsically 
valuable information was never before compressed 
into so small a space."— Benson J. Lobbing, LLDj 
"The information is wonderfully condensed and 

The Earth C9Tersa « rreat - T * rie - t y 



of topics . ' ' — Journal, 
iuuhu-i^k, .. *...- -etter maps than far more 
costly books do."— Jfirw. Carthage, Tenn. M Uke 
everything he publishes, it must be seen to be fully 
appreciated." — Review, Dayton. 0. "A pocket 
cyclopedia, and to be desired needs but to be seen. 
■—Morning Star, Boston. " Information every 

KS^S&'i&lfi For 25 Cts ! 

assist him greatly in absorbing the news of the 
world."— Inquirer, Philadelphia. " A vast amount 
of information in very convenient form. Statistics 
of every country on the globe are given, and the 
maps are excellent." — Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
•• A pocket atlas without folding maps seems to be 
an impractical problem — but Mr. Alden has 
solved it in a most practical manner. It is a minla- 



cheap ! I should not be surprised if you should sell 
a million copies."— Benj. Talbot, Columbus, O. 
4 'It is the most wonderful book for the price you 
have yet published. A geographical cyclopedia for 
25 cents I You want it every time you read a' news- 
paper . "—Calvin Granger, East Poultney, vt 

Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) 
sent free. XOT sold by book-aellers--no dis- 

CHICAGO : 218 Clark Street 



•&_ * 



-DBAGTICAI. PIETY - A cloth-bound «-»•*« 
I book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, hdpfuJ. 
readable sermons by Rev Jenkin Lloyd Janes. MjiW 
for 3 o cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
Jf; KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, j 
Chicago. • 
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GOOD NEWS 
to L ADIES- 

Greatest Bargains ,5385 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
The Great American Tea Co, 
31A33 VeseySU.Hew York. M.1U 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bel 1* of Pore Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
"WARRANTED. Catalogue, sent Free, 
VANDUZEN A TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 




MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OB, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorise anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, Items of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago dally papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man. claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of telling 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. , 



Most ingenious 

wll - 



enables any one, 



who familiarises 
■-£— ■ tot 



himself with the system,- to carry an immense 
digested Information, ready for production on d 
By experiment we have tested the author smt 
rf sources, and been moved by them to wonaei 



itting control at will 
acts of what 
Is ingenious 



The author's method aids us In getting coi 
of the organs unconsciously employed in i 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It 
aud simple.— Chicago Tunes. 

Prioo. SI.OO; 8ent by mall Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub. f 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has* 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and ita 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become aubscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

premium. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



is the amount you can get for a small 
isum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send 30 cents in silver or 33 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents 1 Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Tax Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It Is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Muncie, InOlavnsw 



HOUSEKEEPERS 

Use Dutcber's Dead Shot for Bed Bogs,, a powerful 
exterminator ; break up their nests, destroy their eggs, 
' clear them out and sleep in peace. 
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A NEW MONTHLY. 

Unity Mission, our standard series of tracts, 
will be hereafter published as a monthly. The 
first number, "Natural Religion," by 
James Vila Blake, was published in the new 
form on May 16. The second number, 
'The Religion of Jesus," by Henry M. 
Simmons, will be issued about the middle of 
June. The third number will be a new 
pamphlet, subject and author to be announced 
later. The fourth will be the standard tract 
"About Prayer," by J. T. Sunderland, C. F. 
Dole and W. C. Gannett. The fifth will be a 
new tract to be announced later. The other 
seven will be re-issues of tracts now included 
in the Unity Mission series. 

The subscription price for the year is 50 
cents per copy for less than ten copies; 25 
cents per copy in packages of ten or more. 
Subscriptions for less than twenty copies are 
payable in advance; for 20 or more, half the 
price may be paid in advance, and the re- 
mainder later in the year. 

Every church in the Conference should have 
a supply of these tracts at the door from 
month to month, and every Post-Office 
Mission worker should take advantage of this 
offer of a supply of tracts at regular intervals 
and at a lower price than ever before offered. 

It is requested that orders be sent at once, 
that we may know how large an issue will be 
equired. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
_I_ the standpoint of Modem Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2c. stamp. Address, The New Ideal, Duluth, 
Minn. 
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NOW READY: 

US THE FATHER.' 



Copies of this book are now ready, and can 
be seen at our office or at the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 

CONTENTS. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, 

Minot J. 8avage. 
The Fullness of God, 



The Unity of God, 

The Revelations of God, 

The Faith of Ethics, 



Samuel R. Calthrop. 
Henry M. Simmons. 
John W. Chadwick. 



William C. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 

Jenkln Lloyd Jones. 

Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 

Publishers, Chicago. 



Have Toa Read "TOKOLOGY?" 

Dear Editor: Three years since, I procured 
Tokology. Aa I read, I seemed to be receiving a mes- 
sage from heaven. I followed its teachings in two in- 
stances with the happpiest results, and can not say 
enough in its praise. I asked every young married 
woman, •* Have you read Tokology !" If not, then get 
it at once; its value can not be estimated in money. 
—Mrs. M. 8. Ramsey, Cedar Gap, Mo. 

Mrs. K. writes : " Send me an outfit for Tokology. 
My aunt in Dakota says, • If you mast sell books, sell 
Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, the beet book I 
ever read.' " 

Price, cloth, $2.00; morocco, $2.75. For free sample 
pages, and " how to get a Tokology free,' 1 write to 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 lASALLE STREET. CHICAGO. 



THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women's house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc. ; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
year; 25 cts. for six months. Address The Dorcas 
Magazine, 239 Broadway, New York. 



HELPS TO SELF -CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are pnbUsned under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, 
organized in Boston In May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetrt. By member* 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. Br 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend or Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and* 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. ti. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. * ' 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions fob 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkln Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William P. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Jtimma Endicott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Lute. By Jenkln Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. "todies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
DOrer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



THE CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM, an essay by 
Charles A. Allen, reprinted from the Unitarian 
Review,— & statement of the distinctive practical 
feature •! Christianity, which gives this religion su- 

{>reinacy over all other historic religions, and destines 
t to become the universal religion. Sent postpaid on 
the receipt of a dime. Address Rev. C. A. Allen. 
155 Julia St., New Orleans, La. 
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PAMPHLETS O N LIVI NG QUESTIONS. 



Truths for the Times. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot " The great inspiration of 
the nineteenth century is faith in the ideal 
unities as possible in fact" Price, 10 cents; 
10 copies, 80 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 

Fear of the Living God. By O. B. 
Froth in gham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 
Voysey. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. 
Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

Compulsory Eduoation. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Froth- 
ingham. Price, 5 cents ; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. 
Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. > 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays 
by James Freeman Clarke and Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. 

The Bible and Science. By John 
Weiss. Price, 10 cents. 

The Sympathy of Beligions. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 88 pages. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents. 

Transcendentalism. By Theodore Park- 
er. 89 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The Publio School Question, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen and a 



Liberal American citizen. By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 100 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

How Shall We Keep Sunday? An 
Answer in four parts. 1. Sunday in the Bible, 
by Charles K. Whipple. 2. Sunday in Church 
History, by Minot J. Savage. 8. Sunday in 
the Massachusetts Laws, by Charles E. Pratt 
4. The Workingman's Sunday, by William C. 
Gannett 104 pages. Price, 10 cent*. 

Evolution and Religion. By John 
Fiske. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of 
his Philosophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Davidson. Price, 10 cents. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine 
of Vicarious Atonement. By W. H. 
Spencer. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Evolution in Its Relations to Evan- 
gelical Beligion. By B. F. Underwood, 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 
Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. 

Messianio Expectations. By Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter's Son, 5 cents; IV. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The 
five lecturps for 20 cents; ten sets for $1.00. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical 
Methods in Philosophy, as affecting cer- 
tain problems of religion and life. By Lewis 
G. James. Price, 10 cents. 

Social Ideals. By David A. Wasson. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The Decay of the Christian Church : 
its Causes and Remedy. By Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Price, 15 cents. 



A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 800 
pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of one dollar; separate 
pamphlets mailed on .receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



Ho moron* Colnmn, 
Bdlted by B. W. Fobs, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous PubUoa^na. 
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|F»ncy Work Department, 

Edited by Eva M. Niles, the 
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Fancy Needle WorfcJPeslgns^ 
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THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD PAPER 



THE 



PARLOR AH KITCHEN 

▲ Journal for tbe Wives and Daugh- 
ters of America. 



A paper that gives aid, advice and instruction for 
tbe buey days and recreation for tbe leisure boars. It 
is one of tbe most charming magazines published, and 
each number is filled with entertaining stories, sketches 
and all manner of useful knowledge for the household. 
Its departments are : 

THE Timely topics telling bow to econo- 

KITCHEX. mire In the kitchen and how to pre- 
pare dinners. New and selected 
recipes. 
MOT H ER8' Articles from prominent phyeicans. 
CORNER. Full of hints and subjects pertaining 

to the care of children. 
FAXCY Directions for knitting and crochet- 
WORK. ing. Edited by Mrs. Eva H. Niles. 

THE Well written articles describing all 

FASHIONS, that is new in the fashion world. 

TOIIiET Julia D. Merton discusses the Toilet 
ETIQUETTE, and Jean Gaylord writes about 
SOCIETY. Etiquette and Society. These pa- 
pers alone are worth the price or a 
year's subscription. 
In addition to the above each issue contains Three 

Sages of Short Stories, Numerous Hints for Young 
[ousekeepera, Editorials, Correspondence, Our Im- 
Srovement Society, a Series of Articles on the Correct 
[odes of Speaking and Writing. Items of Interest to 
Women, Personal Notes, FloraTNotes, Book Notices, 
Literary Notes, etc. 

Sixteen pages (Four Columns each), Good Paper. 
Clear Type, Illustrated and WfU arranged, and THE 
BEST Household paper published, growing daily in 
public favor and appreciation. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50c. PES TEAR. 

It will be sent Three Months on trial, to any 
reader of this paper, for only 10c. Address, 

THE PARLOR AID KITCHEN. 
588 Walnut Street. Phlladlphia, Pa.© 
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the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Muneie, Indiana. 



A VOICE! 

It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 1* two-cent stamps for three months* trial sub- 
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230 LaSulle Street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL 



Before we have another opportunity of speaking to our 
readers Boston will have had its anniversaries. This is 
always a season of refreshing. We send to them our greet- 
ings and extend to them the hand of fellowship and co- 
operation. 

Following the example of last year, our next number of 
Unity will be a double one, combining two weeks' issue, so 
our readers will please not look for Unity next week, but 
Trill find it early in the week following. We trust to their 
patience and indulgence in this respect, springing from 
"their int* rest in the Western Unitarian Conference and their 
knowledge of the many labors which this cause brings to 
the editorial corps at this time of the year. 

Wanted! — Twenty people who will become life members 
of the Western Unitarian Conference at $25 apiece. It is 
a small sum for each, but it bespeaks an interest that will 
hold up the hands of those who are undertaking a difficult 
work. Make yourself a life member! Make your grand- 
child a member, your grandmother, your pastor, or your 
mother. Send the names in to Unity that they may go in 
with the list in our next annual number. If your $25 is 
not at hand we will take your word for it and receive it at 
any time during the year. 

The session of the Western Sunday-school Society last 
week was a short and interesting one, owing to the new de- 
parture of putting careful and extended work into an au- 
tumnal institute. In the absence of Mr. Blake, Mrs. Conger, 
the vice-president, presided. Mrs. Leonard, the secretary 
and treasurer, if unable to show any great amount of new 
work done, was able to present a report of a thrifty year, 
showing an aggregate business of $1,400, bills all paid, the 
society out of debt, with perhaps $1,000 of property on 
hand. It is natural and fitting that the home life of our 
Western Unitarian Conference organization should gather 
around the Sunday-school Society as the home interests 
cluster around the child. We doubt if ever a society has been 
projected in the west that has accomplished so much for the 
amount of money patronage received as the Western Unit- 
arian Sunday-school Society. When this society, in cur 
next issue, reports the number of its life and annual mem- 
berships and the number of societies that have contributed 
to its treasury this year, we trust our readers will scan the 
report with their consciences as well as with their intellects, 
and that the result will be a conscience harvest within a 
fortnight— a harvest that will yield, say, ten life members 
at $10 apiece, fifty annual members at $1 apiece, twenty 
societies who will promise an annual contribution that will 
average $10 apiece, and thirty Sunday-schools that will 
send an average of $5 worth of pennies each. This harvest 
would yield to the society an income of $500 with which the 
society can plan and execute a noble institute this fall, and 
do some important printing in the way of new aids. This 
is not asking for impossibilities. It is simply a temperate 
expectation. Let a word be sufficient for the noble Don't 
wait. Unity will be glad to report progress from time to 
time. 

The point of anxiety at a Western Conference is always 
the financial point The treasurer's report is always looked 



for with concern. The present writer has attended eighteen 
consecutive sessions of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and never was the point of anxiety converted into the point 
Of enthusiasm and cheerfulness more successfully than at 
the Conference just closed. It is well known to those who 
have watched the growth of Western Unitarianism that it 
has always been characterized by too much limp dependency 
upon Eastern treasuries. Since the passage of the Cincin- 
nati resolution, in 1886, which stated in words the position 
which the Conference had occupied in fact many years be- 
fore, namely, that character was its only condition of fellow- 
ship, and that the purpose to serve the cause of righteous- 
ness was to it the foundation of the religious life and ex- 
perience, it is well known that the three most wealthy 
societies in the West have withheld the larger part of their 
financial support, thus lessening by at least $1,000 a year 
the usual expectations of the Western Conference. This, it 
was predicted in many quarters, would of itself compel the 
Western Conference to give up a large part of its work, but 
instead of that, the result has been the stimulating of gen- 
erosity among those who do believe that the Western Con- 
ference has a work yet to do, and that its position is a nobly 
prophetic one. During the last two years bills have been 
met with less anxiety on the part of the secretary and 
treasurer than in any previous year. The hesitancy of a 
few societies has been more than made up by the willing- 
ness of individuals and the devotion of other societies. The 
experience of last week shows that if necessary those who 
do the work of the Western Unitarian Conference are will- 
ing, as long as the necessity remains, to pay out of their 
slender incomes for the privilege of working. Hard- worked 
ministers have contributed these last years oftentimes more 
than their parishes used to. The method pursued each year 
has been the securing at the beginning of the year a guar- 
antee fund, paid by individuals, — enough to pay all arrear- 
ages at the end of the year. At Cincinnati the raising of 
this fund was entrusted to Mr. Gannett; last year the sums 
came joyfully in response to the genial invitations of Mr. 
Hosmer; this year the work was undertaken by Mr. Jones. 
Last year the full time of the secretary was employed, 
while the four previous years only three-fifths of his time 
was paid lot by the Western Unitarian Conference, and in 
order to be sure that his full time could be secured for the 
year to come, in addition to the expenses of headquarters, 
the business committee reported that a guarantee fund of 
$2,300 would be necessary. This fund is not to be called 
for until the close of the year, and then to be assessed to 
the extent of the arrearages, pro rata, with the understand- 
ing that the assessment is never to exceed the face of the 
subscription. It was late Thursday afternoon before this 
business was reached. Many of those who had been in 
attendance were necessarily absent, and those present were 
wearied by two days of absorbing interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, but the subscriptions came promptly, 
heartily, with a joy that translated it into a privilege, and in 
about half an hour's time about $1,700 was subscribed. 
Mr. .Jones still holds the list open, and hopes that the true 
friends of the Western Conference, who were not able to be 
present but are permitted to read this paragraph, will 
promptly avail themselves of the privilege of joining this 
bcdy -guard of contributors; and that they will send in their 
"good wills" to him so that he may be able to report the 
whole sum guaranteed in the next number of Unity, — the 
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annual Conference number — which will go to press Tuesday 
morning, June 5. 

OUR WESTERN ANNIVERSARIES. 

It is not expedient to issue the annual conference num- 
ber of Unity until after the proceedings of the Boston 
Anniversaries are received so that we may be able to incor- 
porate in our directory the officers there elected by our 
National Organizations; meanwhile our readers will have to 
wait for the particulars of meetings in which they have 
much interest. We will content ourselves this week with 
the briefest summary. The programme as printed was 
carried out with exceptional fidelity. It proved a wieldy 
one and its movement from the start was that of a river, — 
it ran itself. There was a gravitation to the Conference 
such as wo do not remember for several years back; there 
were no hitches or undue friction; with the exception of 
the few moments of anxiety in the Woman's Conference on 
Tuesday afternoon, of which we spoke in our last, there 
was no question that sought expression on the floor that 
threatened in the least to mar the hearty unanimity and 
enthusiasm of the Conference, but there were many mo- 
ments when the utterances and the interests reached 
high levels. On Wednesday morning at the close of 
the reports of the secretary and t easurer when Mr. 
Ware, of Chicago, in a fit of noble spontaneity, suggested 
the raising of $50,000 as an endowment fund for the Con- 
ference, the real spirit of the Conference became mani- 
fest in its reception of this proposition. It was best inter- 
preted by the speech of President Shorey, who said the 
West contained wealth enough to do the work of the West if 
it were but developed. Four or five thousand dollars was 
within reach that morning, as a starter, but the Conference 
wisely chose to move deliberately and to entrust the whole 
to a committee, not yet named, who will lay comprehensive 
plans to secure the full result. The secretary's report this 
year as on all previous years sought rather to reflect the 
activities and conditions of the Unitarian movement 
throughout its territory rather than to claim for itself any 
credit for work, except such as is obvious from the 
facts offered. The Wednesday afternoon meeting from 
3:30 to 5 p. m. was a model missionary meeting. Four 
great claims were presented in rapid succession ; the pre- 
sentation was vivid because made by those who are intensely 
interes ed in their work — India, Japan, the civilization 
schools of the Indians, and the home work through the 
Postoffice Mission. The two evening meetings we leave 
to be characterized by the hand of an associate. Thurs- 
day morning was our practical educational morning. Prof. 
George P. Brown on " The Moral Education in the Public 
Schools," spoke words possible only to one who had had both 
experience and study; the discussion that followed was one 
of the most interesting of the Conference. In this discus- 
sion it was a delight to many of us to hear again the com- 
manding voice of Doctor Kerr, of Rockford, and to look 
into his sunny face, reflecting as it does the perpetual youth 
that comes to one who is profoundly interested in human- 
ity. Miss Burt's paper and the discussion introduced by 
Mrs. Learned worthily followed. In the afternoon we 
reached the highest thought ground of the week in Pro- 
fessor Maxson's paper, the speech of Rabbi Hirsch, and of 
Rev. P. H. Hugenholz, Jr., of Holland, brother of Pastor 
Hugenholz of Grand Rapids, who gave a noble address in 
surprisingly lucid English. The social features of the 
Conference were delightful. The full delegations came to 
stay all day; and each day the Third church people outdid 
themselves in hospitality, which is saying much, though 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Blake, who had been sud- 
denly called to New York city, was a source of continual 
regret; and Mrs. Wilkes, Sugimoto, the Japanese student, 
and Doctor Smith, of St. Paul, were unable to be present, 
though the paper on Japan was present and read. On Fri- 



day, loth to separate, a very large number of the dele- 
gates were lunched at All Souls church and spent sev- 
eral hours in social intercourse. We have had a week 
of forward looking, a week of harmony, a week in 
conspiracy with Time, the healer of breaches, the revealer 
of the true intentions of sincere men, the interpreter of pro- • 
gressive words and positions. The Western Unitarian 
Conference reconsecrated itself to its work; it was given 
new visions of the work and a fresh hold upon itself. It 
missed many faces it would have been glad to have wel- 
comed; but until our readers are permitted to see the full 
proceedings, we ask them to take our word for it and be- 
lieve that we have had a helpful, inspiring, courageous 
Conference, in which the voices from Holland, from Boston, 
from St. Louis, St. Paul, from Davenport, and from the 
westward as far as Denver, mingle now in our ears as a 
pleasant memory chorus. 



TWO NOTABLE EVENINGS. 

Rarely are there great moments in any life unless rich 
with store of tender memories, and " Fifty Years of Emer- 
son " spoke volumes of sweet remembrance to many full 
hearts. The art of the photographer seems paltry beside 
that of the artist whose every brush-mark speaks feeling; 
so that, indeed, would be a gaunt skeleton account which 
should detail accurately, setting soul apart We shall en- 
deavor to give our readers the atmosphere. 

Ordinarily the Central Methodist church is not an at- 
tractive interior, but either the noble, benignant counte- 
nance of the man we came to honor, shining down upon 
us, the wilderness of living green and fragrant flowers, or 
the soft glow from each eye filling the room with a mild 
radiance made it beautiful, while a low expectant mur- 
mur, as from hearts impatient to greet a dear, long- absent 
friend, filled the room. It seemed indeed almost as if the 
marble features above us must warm to speech. With 
Polixenes might we say: 

" The very life seems warm upon* the lips, 
The fixture of the eve has motion in 't 

Methinks 
There is an aircom°s from him: What fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath? " 

That " most gracious of mortals, with a face of benig- 
nity," with that " pure intellectual gleam diffusing about his 
presence like the garment of a shining one," Emerson, 
with the inspired mien of one who has a great message to 
deliver, appeared to each one of us and at once come roll- 
ing in upon our souls the tender memories of his life: how 
throughout Concord he was known by the simple folk for 
the words he had dropped and the deeds he had done; 
even the little boy who carried wood for the household 
was enlightened by him; and in converse with all, a quiet 
gaiety breathed through his thoughtful words; while, as to 
the sturdy, unconscious countrymen who would not, after 
repeated invitations, remove his hat in the house, now 
rings in our ears the gentle half humorous rebuke: " Well, 
then, if you prefer it, we will talk in the yard." 

But while memory fondly recalls all the little character- 
istic incidents of the life, to a richer treat are we invited. 
Verily, says Emerson, to see a very intelligent person is 
like being set in a large place; and when the rich 
swelling notes of the organ have ceased, we come upon 
" Emerson, the Man " in very truth, in all his largeness of 
conception, breadth of spirit, and clearness of insight. 
Gently Jenkins Lloyd Jones led us from that unique child- 
hood, up through the formative period of early youth, to 
the days of splendid maturity, when the man shone forth 
in strong relief. Very simple was the stern background of 
that early life, though the angels that dwelt with the 
brothers, Toil, Want, Truth and Mutual Faith, were " weav- 
ing laurels of life for their youthful brows;" and well in 
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keeping with its stern features that Puritan Romanticist 
of heroic mould — Aunt Mary Moody Emerson, a little 
over stern mayhap, yet always holding the young enthusiast, 
Waldo, to his highest levels, determined that he should 
one day "exchange the lyre for the caduceus." Little 
guessed she that he whom she had set apart for the most 
sacred of callings, forbidden the expounding of those 
Holy Scriptures, would bring to us his own new scripture, 
pulsating with faith and hope, not only for the future, but 
for the life that now is; for the transcendentalism of Em- 
erson's " Nature " teaches us that our ideals are not too 
large for this world, and that its concerns are only danger- 
ously dear when they pinion to momentary ends. Truly, to 
join with the essayist in quoting from Doctor Holmes, Em- 
erson " took down our idols from their pedestals so ten- 
derly that it seemed like an act of worship." 

And yet we were shown that in spite of this gentleness 
courage was not wanting in the man who could electrify 
his small world, and stir up every hornet's nest of ortho- 
doxy without thought of retaliation against their fierce 
stings. For the near friends who misconceived him Em- 
erson had no word of bitterness, and spite of the storm of 
obloquy that followed the Divinity School Address calmly, 
steadily, he pursued his even way, never remorseful for his 
daring, always the same true " Godful man," living out sin- 
cerely the spirit that was in him, for genuineness was the 
large message of Emerson's inspiring gospel. What Jesus 
would have every man be to his fellows, Emerson would 
have each man be to himself also — true, intellectually and 
spiritually. 

As Mr. Jones very justly said, though Emerson was 
nominally poet, essayist and lecturer, he was a preacher 
to the heart's core; and while but one of his essays bore 
the title of " Religion," it was the real prevailing subject 
of all: religion in new aspects, it is true, but still religion 
of the purest type. While Emerson manfully despised 
preaching of the pledged sort, no one regarded with pro- 
founder reverence the truly holy clergyman. But his noble 
creed, so grandly, richly uttered in the full, free voice of the 
soloist later in the evening, was first, last and always, 
"Freedom boundless I wish." 

" Emerson, the Man," was followed by a spirited and in- 
spiring rehearsal of Great Sentences from Emerson, by the 
audience, who found genuine pleasure in offering their 
small tribute of feeling to the one whom, living, having re- 
spected, dead they loved. 

"Emerson the Worshiper" was unavoidably omitted 
from the programme on account of the enforced absence of 
the essayist, but the Rev. John C. Learned, of St. Louis, 
and Rev. Mr. Crothers, of St. Paul, ably filled the breach 
with short addresses, followed by a hymn, which, in com- 
mon with others during the evening, was rendered with 
thrilling effect by a large audience who sang with their 
hearts in their voices; and who joined in the beautiful 
Emerson responsive service, prepared by John R. Effinger, 
with genuine earnestness. 

The crowning thoughts of the evening should have been 
on the topic, " Emerson the Prophet," the consideration of 
which all had gladly accorded to William 0. Gannett, of 
Hinsdale, as the one to whom, as a most earnest student 
and sincere and tender lover of Emerson, the sacred duty 
rightfully belonged. Though, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, in regard for the audience, Mr. Gannett mastered the 
situation, and right heroically mangled the splendid paper 
to which he had given so much thought and care, he could 
not conceal from his audience the broad outlines, so well 
filled in, of Emerson the prophet as the revealer of Nature; 
the revealer of Unity or the God thought; and Emerson as 
the Optimist. The speaker's voice rang out in clear, strong 
tones, the countenance seemed to glow and dilate with the 
thought, and the whole man to expand as he spoke. We 



shall expect one day to read that of which we were then so 
unfortunately deprived. 

The evening, however, though so rich, would net have 
been complete without the beautiful and appropriate poem 
by the Rev. John W. Cbadwick, of New York city, finely read 
by Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, and which we gladly 
offer our readers, as an unlooked for treat, in this number 
of Unity. 

So much having been said of the Emerson evening of 
Wednesday, May 16, little space remains for the programme 
of the following night, which embraced brief addresses by 
a half dozen speakers on " The Possible American Church." 
Owing to the severe rainstorm the audience was smaller 
than on the previous night and perhaps a trifle dampened 
in spirits by the too prevalent moisture of the atmosphere. 
However, all of the speakers received earnest, respectful, 
and, in the case of Professor Swing, even breathless atten- 
tion from the audience, for the Professor indulges in, or has 
unconsciously contracted, the habit of using a low indis- 
tinct tone of voice in beginning, quite in contrast with the 
resonant tones of the preceding speaker, Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine, of Syracuse, who showed the incompetency of the 
existing church to battle evils of society. However, Pro- 
fessor Swing succeeded in carrying his audience with him. 
Though evidently somewhat disconcerted by his opening 
negative statement, — that he believed in having an Ameri- 
canized church, — as the plan unfolded, with larger and 
larger vistas, sensibly the audience became more engrossed, 
and were at last quite ready to applaud the speaker's wit- 
ticisms showing how each denomination had, barnacle-like, 
fastened upon some foolish dogma and was allowing itself 
to be dragged thereby swiftly hither and thither through 
the great ocean of truth without seemingly absorbing what 
it should. The true church, he thought, — the American- 
ized church, — would take as its large basis not creeds 
but usefulness — doing good in the world to all in need; to 
the poor sewing-women, whose pathetic distress Mr. Grum- 
bine had painted, bringing speedy relief. Denominations 
would perhaps never cease to be, but Methodist, Baptist, 
Unitarian, would forget the separation of the ism in the 
vast strong bond of the general good. Mrs. Chant had 
come preaching a gospel of help to the downtrodden, draw- 
ing an immense audience in Central Music H.U, but few in 
that audience asked or cared to know what church she 
came from. The good she did was enough, but he (Pro- 
fessor Swing) had after considerable inquiry learned that 
she belonged to Stopford Brooke's church, was an Uni- 
tarian, but, smiling, he did not think the less of her for 
that So he hoped in the future for a more and more 
Americanized church, one laying less stress on creeds and 
forms, and more on substance — the church of the greatest 
usefulness. 

Doctor Kerr, of Rockford, for many years pastor of an 
independent church there, after some urging from his 
friends, made a few kindly extemporaneous remarks, show- 
ing how thoroughly he had enjoyed freedom in his own pul- 
pit, and how gladly he would respond to any movement which 
should bring- more freedom and greater union to all the 
churches. 

Mr. Shutter, associate pastor of the Universalist church 
of Minneapolis, made the first address and showed 
how* the Roman conditions made a Romish church, and 
English conditions gave an Anglican church; so America 
offered conditions so unique and strong that it must ulti- 
mately produce a type of church that will be American. 
When it comes it will be practical, cosmopolitan and demo- 
cratic. The great verities of life and conduct will be its 
message. 

Dr. Henry W. Thomas, of the People's church, of ibis 
city, finally closed the remarks of the evening with a very 
brief endorsement of the thonght of the previous speakers, 
adding that while there should be independence in the 
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pulpit there was a loneliness in that independence, and he 
would like to feel the strong handgrasp of his brother 
workers all over the land. He believed devoutly in the 
possible American church or Americanized church, but he 
felt that such a vast subject as this should not have for its 
consideration only one evening, such as this, though so 
kindly given them by the Western Unitarian Conference, 
but it should be the topic of a large convention called for 
that special purpose. To this suggestion ready and favor- 
able response was made, and we should not be surprised if, 
at no distant date, such a convention should be called, with 
the hearty support of many varying denominations, and 
should enthusiastically pledge itself to future work, for 
usefulness, toward unity, and to the establishment, on a 
noble and enduring basis, of the great American Church. 
God speed the day! 



b. l. a. 



THE WOMEN'S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The Women's Conference was well attended, notwith- 
standing the storm, and opened as usual with devotional 
exercises. The President in opening her address stated 
that organizations are said to be only large enough to hold 
one idea, but she hoped that we might continue to prove in 
the future, as we had in the past, that we are sufficiently 
inclusive to embrace the knowledge side, the worship side 
and the service side of religion, to hold on to all the good 
of the past, pressing onward to the perfection of the future; 
that devotion to God means service to man, and she gave a 
brief account of the origin of the Conference, showing how 
emphatically religious had been its inception and thus far 

its life. 

Mrs. J. C. Learned followed with her admirable paper on 
Religious Study Classes. To the narrow vision there has 
been but little religious studying among us, but who can 
enter into the work of a Browning, or an Emerson Class, 
or the study of our best English literature without a deepen- 
ing not only of the intellectual nature but of the religious 
nature also, a quickening of the spirit, a broadening of the 
soul of man, an uplifting of the human into the diviner 
realities? They are the layman's theological schools, from 
which people as naturally graduate into church life as do 
students from medical colleges and law schools into the 
office and practice of their professions. " He who instructs, 
reverences God; he who speaks of knowledge praises the 
Lord." Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells gave us a strong paper 
on the " Need of Religion rather than Special Legislation." 
It was deliwed with the strength and force of deep con- 
viction, — a cry from the heart These two papers, we hope, 
may find their way into print, for we want to read them as 
well as hear them. 

The Conference felt the benediction of the presence of 
Mrs. J. W. Andrews, President of the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference, and were glad to feel this hand to hand touch, 
this heart to heart throb of fraternal intercourse between 
these sister organizations that work toward one common 
end — the advancement of our noble Unitarian religion with 
its gospel of love. We listened to the lesson of the Inter- 
national Council of Women at Washington, and we were 
thankful for the small but choice bit of it some of us had 
enjoyed in Mrs. Ashton Dilke and Mrs. Ormiston-Chant 

According to notice last year, an amendment to our con- 
stitution was introduced, to substitute for the words 
"Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion" the 
words "The Promotion of Unitarianism whose central 
principle is Love to God and Love to Man." This was 
ruled out of order by the Chair as an impossibility, there 
being no provision in our by-laws for amendments to the 
certificate of incorporation. Mrs. Sunderland gave as her 
objection to this article in our constitution, that, owing to 
an interpretation of its originator it had lost its noble 
meaning to her, hence she had dropped the word " re- 



ligion " in using it, and she made an appeal for the amend- 
ment. Mrs. Conger said, " As long as we are somewhat 
out of order in speaking to a motion that has been ruled 
out by the Chair, I want just a moment; I want to call at- 
tention to the wording of this article, * The advancement 
of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion.' Words 
are common property. They are to be used in their popu- 
lar signification; we can not legislate meanings into them 
one way or the other, they stand by their general interpre- 
tation. The central thought in the word ' religion ' is faith 
in God. That is what it means to us now in common with 
the rest of the world. It is what it has always meant 
What have we to change? We stand for Unitarianism 
when we proclaim our name * The Women's Western Uni- 
tarian Conference '; we declare our faith in God when we 
pledge ourselves to work for the advancement of ' Freedom,, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion.' " 

These words have no originator, they were not invented* 
nor evolved by any one mind, — they came into being bjr 
the harmony of the natural laws of gravitation. It was 
an evolution aad as such is open to the interpretation of 
every individual, who will read into it or out of it accord- 
ing to the status of his own soul, for " We can only be- 
lieve as deep as we live." " The fatal trait is the divorce 
between religion and morality." 

Sunday evening there was a sort of an adjourned meet- 
ing at All Souls church, where last words were said by 
Mesdames Wells, Andrews, Conger, Wilkinson and Shorey. 
And we closed with a collection for the furtherance of 
woman's work and a larger hope for the future in all good 
words and works and a final benediction to hearts grateful 
for the season of quickening and fellowship. 

s. c. LL. J. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



CAMBRIDGE, JULY 15, 1838. 

The Poem read at the Emerson Commemoration of 
Western Unitarian Conference, May 16, 1888. 

What music, clear as that which, on the day 
Cecilia heard the angelic roundelay, 
Made heaven near, comes to us from afar, 
As 'twere the singing of some happy star? 
Across the weariness and waste of years, 
The rage of battle and the rain of tears, 
The market's greed, and all their curse and ban 
"Who love their party more than God or man, 
It swells and falls; and now we catch the words, 
The music mating as the blessed birds 
Mate with each other in the woodlands dim, 
When May is full of gladness to the brim. 

What glorious temple of the soul's desire 
The heavens piercing with its lonely spire, 
Its nave with banners of old heroes dight, 
Its windows all with jewelled radiance bright, 
Swung wide its doors to claim a good more vast 
Than any stored in all its hallowed past, — 
The spoken word whose beauty should outshine 
The chiselled splendor of its fairest shrine, — 
The speaking soul as simple, brave and just 
As ever dwelt in hero's honored dust? 

Nay, our new world no glorious minster boasts; 

Still unexplored were all our roaring coasts 

When Art's great building- centuries drew on 

To their last chapters writ in lyric stone; 

Nor what we had of imitative best 

Rang all its bells that it should be so blest. 

But one there was of "Harvard's factories red " 

Which to its own secluded corner led 

The scholar's feet from busy ways apart, 
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To learn the preacher's lesson for the heart. 

An upper chamber— even in such began 

The Church her witness of good news to man — 

For chapel served; with panelled walls severe 

Not yet ennobled with the faces dear 

Of honest Noyes, and Francis ever kind, 

Great-hearted Stearns, and Hedge of spacious mind. 

The pulpit whence the poet -prophet spoke 

Was smart with grain of well- dissembled oak; 

The pews were innocent of cushions soft 

Which tip the chin, not raise the soul, aloft; 

The wheezy organ, stationed at the rear, 

Made bitter anguish for the tuneful ear; 

The narrow precincts scarcely could contain 

A hundred, suffering patiently their pain, 

Save when, forgetful of themselves, they heard 

Some present speech of the incarnate Word. 

A homely place, and yet, when Channing came 
Bearing aloft his torch of smokeless flame, 
Into men's eyes to flash the hopes that cheered 
Stout hearts of those who had its bareness reared, 
There were who felt the narrow walls expand 
Till Peter's dome was never half so grand, — 
So large the message of the entranced soul, 
Bapt in the vision of that flying goal 
Which evermore is theirs whose seeking mind 
No dear tradition of the past can bind; 
Whose path must lie where Beason points the way, 
Whatever voices plead with them to stay. 

There ever, as the faithful years brought nigh 
Refulgent summer's wealth of golden sky, 
The pine trees' breath exhaling in the heat, 
The punctual stars for evenings cool and sweet, 
Some leader of our Israel came to tell 
The old, old story, never known too well, 
Of him who gave unperishing renown 
To Jordan's side and Judah's fated town; 
So, speeding forth the fresh and eager bands 
With sickles ready for the whitening lands. 
Then came the summer on whose midmost day 
Broke on men's eyes that pure and perfect ray 
Whose cheerful brightness shining from afar, 
Like sweetly-fabled Bethlehem's guiding star, 
Our feet has led to where a Thought was born, 
Like Mary's son for buffeting and scorn; 
Like him for love and reverence and delight 
For all who read its glorious meaning right. 

" Speak to the earth" — so doth old wisdom say — 
" And it shall teach thee;" and there fell a day 
When one, who oft had bent a listening ear 
To catch her message coming slow but clear, 
Heard the great secret that — by ways as still 
As now each season's patient course fulfill — 
The changeful earth from ancient heats has passed 
Through countless forms each fairer than the last, 
Till all the sweet perfection of to-day 
Streams forth rejoicing on its glorious way. 
So earth to one her simple story told 
Of all her fortunes from the ages old. 
He gave good heed; but on our prophet stole 
An equal meaning for the boundless whole, — 
One perfect law for nature's teeming plan 
And all the deep unf athomed soul of man ; 
What is to-day has been the ages through; 
What was of old is still forever new; 
The wayside rill, the mighty Amazon, 
Make but one music as they hurry on, — 
So humblest souls and souls of rarest dower 
Breathe but one word of the Eternal Power. 
Say not, God spake, and on the Bible's page 



Are his " remains,'* a priceless heritage; 

Still as of old his voiee goes sounding on 

Where duty calls, where right is bravely done. 

Say not that Jesus proved by outward sign 

The truth he spoke eternal and divine; 

His witness ours, — the voice within the breast 

That spurns the good for better and the best. 

Say not that heaven shall bless, that hell shall pay 

The virtuous man, the fool that goes astray; 

For every action see the swift reward 

Deep in man's heart as seas in planets scored; 

To be or not to be, the question still 

Each doubting Hamlet answers as he will. 

So rang the word, and hearts leaped up to hear 
A voice that brought the highest heavens near. 
O youthful band, upon whose lips was laid 
That altar-fire, were ye not half afraid 
With thine in heavenly places! Yea and there, 
Where conquering souls shall breathe immortal air, 
O blessed hope, that we may hail some day 
Thy great soul holding its eternal way! 

John W. Chadwick. 
Of your own joy, that unto you should come 
A call so high, lest it should find you dumb ? 
Whate'er had been the measure of your power, 
Touched by the spirit of God in that high hour, 
Were ye not prophets made ? Did any hear, 
Yet doubt God's word is evermore as near 
As we are to ourselves ? — that every son 
May say, " The Father and myself are one?" 

Alas, for some the music -breathing word 
Was madness all. Their ears no gospel heard 
In that glad song of present Deity, 
But saddest prophecies of things to be: 
" Truth its own evidence! And virtue's good 
A heaven won! And Calvary's suffering rood 
A piece of that forever-growing tree 
Whose name is Love! What fearful blasphemy!" 
So timid saints bemoaned. But some there were 
For whom the air was sudden all astir — 
Upon the left hand and upon the right, — 
As they went homeward in the silent night, 
With wings (it seemed) of angel companies. 
And one there was who, as the cooling breeze 
His temples kissed, knew that he could no more 
Keep back the truth as he had done before; 
Hear him, who would, and let who would forbear, 
For truth so lovely he must all things dare; 
So made himself, in noble scorn of scorn, 
The dauntless captain of a hope forlorn. 

The flowers that bloomed on that midsummer day 
Long since have withered; but from their decay 
Have sprung in sweet succession year by year 
As fair as they to give men heart of cheer. 
More frail than they the preacher's accents died 
On the still air which long had been denied 
Such pure delight; died — but what plenteous seed, 
The furrows sowing of men's conscious need, 
On every wind went journeying abroad 
To stay the hunger of the sons of God; 
Yet, while it fed, to make their hunger grow 
More good to win and higher truth to know. 

Dear noble friend, thine earthly course is done! 

Where slant the arrows of the westering sun 

Through Concord's pines, thy body sleeps, and near 

Are those who, living, held thy spirit dear: 

The forest- seer upon whose early tomb 

Thy fingers wreathed the stainless Alpine bloom; 

Alcott, whom thou almost alone didst know, 
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And Hawthorne, who from our New England snow 

A ruddier color for his blossoms drew 

Than theirs, so sorry that he never knew 

A soil more rich; and she whose agile pen 

Our " little women " and our " little men " 

Made lovers all — of her whose life was spent 

In making theirs more full of sweet content. 

Thy body sleeps; but ever wakes thy heart 

In all good things; in every better part 

That men can choose for whom thy living truth 

Has something in it of immortal youth. 

Through thee more, bright the spangled heavens glow; 

Through thee more sweet the summer roses blow; 

More fair through thee the stormy winter flies, 

And each new May is lovelier in our eyes. 

Best gift of all, through thee the yearning soul 

Holds sweeter converse with the Eternal Whole; 

Knows that God is; not was, and now is dead; 

Knows that God speaks wherever truth is sped; 

That never justice makes us greatly dare, 

Or love resign, but God himself is there. 

Blessed our eyes that we thy face have seen! 

Our minds more blest that they so oft have been 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU OP 
UNITY CLUBS. 

The business meeting will take place in Channing Hal], 
Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon street, on Thursday, May 31, 
at 9:30 o'clock, to which all delegates, clergymen, members 
of Unity, and other church clubs, and friends are invited to 
be present. 

The public meeting will be held in the South Congrega- 
tional church (Back Bay), Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., pas- 
tor, Wednesday evening, May 30, at 7:30 o'clock. After 
reports from the officers, the following speakers will be in- 
troduced, speaking on the subjects named below: 
Rev. Edward E. Hale: 

" Just what the Unity Club movement should mean 
for the Liberal Church and the Country." 
Rev. George W. Cooke: 

" The Unity Club as an Intellectual Center in the 
Church." 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: 

" The Unity Club a Philanthropic Factor in the 
Church." 
Rev. W. H. Lyon: 

" The Relation of Unity Clubs to the real Uses of a 
Church." 
Rev. H. C. Parker: 

"Unity Clubs and the Young People of our Par- 
ishes." 



ANCIENT ASTRONOMY AND ITS PRACTICAL VALUES. 

[Before entering upon the consideration of Ancient 
Astronomy, a few words to students of astronomy in general. 
Lockyer's " Astronomy " is published by Appleton, is cheap 
and well printed, and is as good a textbook as an astronomy 
class would need. It is clearly written. Newcomb's " As- 
tronomy " is a noble book, much fuller and deeper. Porter's 
books are admirable for reference and for selected passages. 
The article on Astronomy in the Encyclopcedia Britannica, 
and the article Calendar, in Smith's " Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities," will give admirable aid; while 
the biographies of Meton, Callippus, Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy, in Smith's " Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology," are indispensable as 
aids to the biographical and historical parts of our subject 
I can not, however, too strongly insist on the wisdom of 
using the starry heavens as God's great object lesson. Thus 



alone can we follow the ancient thought step by step. 
Watch the moon moving night by night through the stars; 
watch the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, in their seemingly 
complicated motions through the sky, now stopping, now 
receding, now advancing, but always in the end moving 
eastward among the fixed stars. Watch how the eastern 
stars always rise a little earlier every night, so gaining, 
through your own eyes, a notion of the sun's apparent 
eastern motion through the stars. Note that each constella- 
tion rises two hours earlier every month. Then learn 
gradually the constellations themselves. Begin in winter 
with Orion. When Orion is due south his belt of three 
stars points downwards to Sirius in the southeast, giving 
you Canis Major, or the Great Dog; and points upward to- 
ward the west to the red star Aldebaran, in the head of the 
Bull. From Sirius, it is but a step northward to Procyon, 
in the Little Dog. • Just above him are the Twins, Castor 
and Pollux, etc.] 

Now to the subject in hand. The body of astronomical 
knowledge which we possess is so great and imposing that we 
are too apt to look at it in an impersonal fashion, forgetting 
that the result was gained, bit by bit, by the stalwart effort 
and continued thought of innumerable minds. Each new 
conquest, however small, represents the hard- won victory of 
some man's mind, often the result of the combined struggles 
of many minds. The history of astronomical discoveries 
should never be dissociated from the study of the discover- 
ies themselves, since it is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of human development. 

The first astronomical discoveries were made under the 
steady pressure of human needs. To know the moon's age 
might make the difference between victory and annihilation 
to a wild tribe. To start an expedition near the full moon, 
so that marching could go on night and day, and time the 
march so as to strike the enemy in utter darkness before the 
moon was up, was an essential part of ancient warfare. 

Again, in the life of an ancient people, where frequent 
communication was difficult, the great festivals formed the 
one means of keeping up that feeling of national life which 
is so precious, so vital, so difficult to gain, so hard to keep, 
so terrible to lose. Now, when many thousands met to- 
gether, at the trysting place, darkness meant confusion and 
danger. Two things were therefore essential — a pleasant 
season and a full moon. The camps were safe when the 
Queen of Heaven watched all night over them. It was of 
the last importance, then, to know long beforehand the date 
of the full moon, and to do this two things must be known: 
First, the length of the moon's month; second, the 
length of the solar year. Generally speaking, the ancient 
months were lunar months; the Greek months had alter- 
nately 30 and 29 days. They had ascertained that the 
lunar month was nearly 29 £ days long. The month began 
with the new moon. The full moon thus came in the 
middle of each month. But the lunar month is really 29. 53+ 
days long, or nearly A of a day longer than the Greek 
month. Here came the first difficulty. The second was, 
that the lunar month and solar year are incommensurable 
quantities, even if the solar year were accurately known, 
which was not the case. But the matter was of such prime 
importance that the best heads in Greece tackled the prob- 
lem. The Olympian games, the great event in Greece, 
were celebrated at the first full moon after the summer 
solstice. They lasted five days. The fourth day was the 
day of the full moon. Thus the mighty multitudes cftttiped 
on the plain of Elis had the full light of the Queetrof 
Heaven all through each night. 

But it was absolutely necessary that all Greece should 
know long beforehand the exact date of this greatest of 
festivals. Two things, then, had to be accurately known: 
First, the exact date of the summer solstice; second, 
the exact day of the full moon after the solstice. Attempt 
after attempt was made to reach greater and greater ac- 
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curacy. About B. C. 432, Meton set up a column in Athens, 
which recorded that 235 lunar months correspond to 19 
solar years, or to 6,940 days, making the year 365 A days. 
The Metonic cycle brought the festivals to date for some 
time. The Queen of Heaven shone on the great assembly 
all night long, for many a year. But after a century had 
elapsed, it became plain that Meton's year was too long. 
The moon was wrong nearly a day and a half. Callippus, 
B. C. 330, went to Egypt to study astronomy under the 
Egyptian priests; and in order to make sure of his time, 
shaved off one side of his hair and beard and left the other 
side growing, so that it would be simply impossible for 
him to go out of his house and waste his time. He re- 
turned from Egypt with the knowledge that the year was 
3654 days long. He then proposed a cycle of 76 years 
(9x4), or four Metonic cycles, deducting one day, which 
once more made the Queen of Heaven punctual to her ap- 
pointments. This was near enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and, henceforth, the Callippic cycle was used. 

To day, it is difficult for us to realize how overwhelmingly 
important it was to ascertain the exact length of the year. 
All the operations of agriculture depend upon this knowl- 
edge. My good neighbor once advised me strongly not to 
plant out my tomatoes until the 25th of May, as the May 
frosts generally came just before that date. It, probably, 
never occurred to him to ask how he knew the 25th of May 
when it came. He gained his information for nothing, from 
some almanac which such men as Ayer & Co. distribute 
gratis for philanthropic purposes. But scholars know that 
mankind had to struggle for thousands of years before the 
exact knowledge of the 25th of May was possibla 

Many peoples seem to have striven independently toward 
that knowledge. In the Shoo-King, the sacred history of 
China, edited by Confucius (see Legge's translation), the 
good Emperor Yaou r about 2200 B. C, summons the two 
astronomers, He and Ho. He orders the elder, He, to re- 
ceive reverently, as a guest, the Sun of Spring in the 
Palace of Spring. " Watch the Water-Clock," said he; 
""when the days and nights are equal in length, then pro- 
claim to the dark- haired people that spring has come, that 
they may fearlessly plant their crops." The younger, Ho, 
is ordered reverently to receive as a guest the Sun of Sum- 
mer in the Palace of Summer. " Watch the shadow of the 
Gnomon," said the good Yaou; <; when the shadow is at its 
shortest, then proclaim to the dark- haired people that sum- 
mer is come." In the autumn, He once more watches the 
Water- Clock, till the days and mights become exactly equal. 
In the winter, Ho once more watches the shadow, and when 
that is at x its longest, he proclaims to the dark- haired people 
that winter has come. 

In those days, astronomers had large emoluments. If, 
however, their important duties were not fully discharged, 
condign punishment fell upon them. Years after this, in 
another reign, the astronomers, He and Ho, being " lost in 
wine in their respective cities," neglected to predict an 
eclipse of the sun. " The blind men beat their drums," 
and the soldiers shot their arrows into the air to frighten 
away the jealous and envious moon, but the astronomers 
were nowhere, and, indeed, their place soon knew them no 
more. 

It was by means of watching the summer solstice, ap- 
parently, that the good emperor was able to announce to 
He and Ho that the length of the year was 365J days. In 
a long series of years noon observations, made on a carefully 
leveled pavement, with a long straight pole inserted per- 
pendicularly above it, and a measured index on its floor, 
would find very accurately the time interval between two 
summer solstices. The error made in one year would be 
almost entirely eliminated in 500 years. 

In Julius Ciesar's time, the Roman year had been so tam- 
pered with for political purposes by the priests, that the 
seasons were three months wrong. Determining upon a re- 



form of the calendar, the emperor consulted the Egyptian 
astronomer, Sosigenes, and agreed upon a year of 365 days, 
with 366 days in every fourth year. He wished the year to 
begin with the winter solstice; but, as the superstition of 
the Romans was roused by this strange tampering with the 
year, he consented to allow it to begin with the new moon, 
which happened a few days after; so that superstition 
spoiled the symmetry of the year. He also planned that 
the months should be alternately 31 and 30 days. February 
would then be 30 days in leap year, and 29 on the other 
three. 

When, however, the divine Julius died, the month Quin- 
titis was after him named July. But the divine Augustus 
must have a month named after him, and so Sextilis was 
changed to August. But the divine Augustus must not 
have a month of less length than that of the divine Julius, 
and so flattery altered the perfect symmetry of the months. 
The adulation of the Roman senate, then, has obliged 
every child in Christendom to learn: "Thirty days hath 
September, April, June and November," etc. But the year 
is only 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 seconds long; and 
so Julius Csesar's correction made the calendar's year 
11.14 minutes, nearly, too long. In the time of Pope 
Gregory XIII. (1582) this had made an error of ten days, 
from the date of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325. Ten days 
.of October were omitted, and it was agreed that all century 
years not divisible by 400 should not be leap years, thus 
cutting off three days in 400 years. This is our present sys- 
tem ; which makes a day too much in a little more than 3000 
years. 

S. R. Calthrop. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Manual of New-Church Doctrine. By Rev. L. P. Mercer. Chicago: 
West. New-Church Union. Parchment, pp. 69. 

This very neat and daintily constructed Kttle volume con- 
cerning the New Church, what it is, and what it teaches, we 
note as a welcome visitant upon bur library table. 



Indian Summer. W. D. Ho wells. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a reprint of one of the author's most charming 
stories issued in the popular paper series of Ticknor & Co. 
" Indian Summer " is considered by some of Mr. Howells's 
admirers as one of his finest works, and it doubtless illus- 
trates as well as any the peculiar merits of that writer — 
his delicate touch, quiet humor and felicitous expression; 
but we shall never think of ranking it with those other 
novels of more serious purpose, u A Modern Instance," and 
" Silas Lapham." Mr. Howells's numerous readers will be 
glad to have the book in its present cheap and portable 
form. c. p. w. 



Black I e. By Albion W. Tourge'e. New York : Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. TourgeVs last novel impresses us as the work of a 
writer who is content to rest on the laurels already won. As 
the author of "A Fool's Errand"* and "Hot Ploughshares," 
his works are sure to meet with a ready welcome, but we 
fancy many readers will lay down this last volume with dis- 
appointment. " Black Ice " contains the material for a 
good story, but so poorly arranged that the sense of form 
seems entirely absent, while the progress of the narrative is 
interlarded with long and useless digressions on outside 
subjects that continually check the reader's interest Yet 
these faults are in part atoned for by the general moral tone 
and atmosphere of the book, which is pure and healthful. 

c. p. w. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — In Mr. Blake's absence Mr. 
Jones led the teachers' meeting Monday noon 
on the last lesson in Luke — the stories of the 
resurrection. All we know of the laws of 
life and the laws of the universe is presump- 
tive evidence against the literal truth of these 
stories, or this story, that a man once was 
really dead and then came to life again, 
walked about, using the same body, eating 
and drinking, and then with that body disap- 
peared up into the clouds. Against this 
strong improbability we have the testimony 
of the four gospels — written in a credulous 
age, and not agreeing well together, their evi- 
dence impeaching one another. Further, we 
must consider the hunger of the human heart 
for tangible evidence of immortality, the de- 
sire of Christians to make out a case in favor 
of Jesus's triumph over death. He then 
urged that if we should admit that Jesus did 
rise from the dead just as in the Gospel 
story, there is in it no demonstration scarcely 
evidence of our immortality. Mr. Utter spoke 
of the way in which these stories grew up 
in connection with the expectation of the 
second coming of Jesus. Miss Legget, of 
Beatrice, Neb., said that the stories of the 
reappearance of Jesus had never impressed 
her as evidences of immortality. We must 
draw his doctrine of immortality from his de- 
pendence upon the Father, his thought of 
oneness with him. With some general con- 
versation concerning the true resurrection of 
Jesus in the revival of his faith, the meeting 
adjourned for one week, Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Utter being requested to. bring suggestions 
for next year. 

—The last word of the anniversaries was the im- 
provised Woman's meeting All Souls church 
last Sunday night, the special object being a 
welcome to the Eastern sisters from Boston. 
The church was filled with representatives 
of the four Unitarian churches of the city and 
from Unity church at Hinsdale. Messrs. 
Utter, Effinger, Gannett and Jones were on 
the platform. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, of 
Boston, and by Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Mrs. 

D. L. Shorey, Mrs. John Wilkinson, and Mrs. 

E. S. Conger of Chicago. The closing word was 
by J. B. Galloway, the treasurer of the West- 
ern Conference, who told a story with a very 
practical point It was a pleasing close to a 
memorable week. 



Boston.— The Unitarians in London are 
said to number 30,000. 
—Our ministers at the Monday Club at the 
last meeting seemed to believe that every 
minister ought to be able to extemporize ser- 
mons — but previously think them out faith- 
fully; also that he ought often to write ser- 
mons in order to make himself an accurate 
thinker and a careful composer. Nearly as 
much time ought to be spent in making up a 
sermon to be given without notes as to be 
read from manuscript A congregation may 
be trained to enjoy either style of delivery 
though perhaps not every auditor may be sat- 
isfied. But in much of our territory written 
words will disperse a band of church-goers. 
A good plan is to deliver in a conversational 
way a written sermon in the morning and in 
some other part of the day to give an off- 
hand resumed or some remarks on collateral 
topics. 

—The Unity Club Grove Meeting projected 
for Weir's in July will be postponed to Octo- 
ber and will probably be made a regular Nor- 
mal class meeting of club members. 

Davenport, la. — The annual conference 
of the Iowa Association of Unitarian and other 
Independent churches convened at Daven- 
port May 9, 10, 11. The various churches 
throughout the state were fairly well repre- 
sented, and a great deal of important business 
was transacted. The reports from the differ- 
ent churches show the Unitarian bodies to be 
in a flourishing condition. The good results 
of the Postofflce Mission were exceedingly 
encouraging. The opening sermon by the 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, and the evening sermons 
by Rev. Mary A. Safford and Rev. George 
Batchelor were listened to, not only by many 
delighted Unitarians, but by a goodly number 
of outsiders. The attendance throughout the 
sessions was good, considering the very bad 
weather. Professor Mack's paper on ** Manual 
Training in the Public Schools" brought in 
many strangers. There was a spirited discus- 
sion following Mrs. Celia P. Woolley's paper 
on "Dissolution in Evolution." Altogether 
the Conference was a success, and all ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased with it. — e. t. l. 

Oviedo, Fla.— Col. O. H. Brewster, of 
this place, a Postofhce Mission member of All 
Soulschurch, Chicago, t>., one who, on account 
of the interest awakened and the sympathies 
revealed through the Postofflce Mission activ- 
ities, joined this church by signing its bond of 
union and forwarding it through the mail, has 
recently been speaking in the Foster chapel, 
on Lake Charm, on the High Caste Hindoo 
Women with special reference to the work of 
Pundita Ramabai, and much interest was 
awakened. Hereafter the faith which Unity 
loves and labors for will have a sympathetic 
few at Oviedo, one of the points of innocula- 
tion by means of which the new South is to 
find the strength of the new faith of which 
we spoke in a recent number. 



Battle Creek, Mich.— Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, of Des Moines, Iowa, occupied the pulpit 
of the Independent church, Battle Creek, 
Mich., May 20. The audience was large and 
attentive. The sermon, " clear, forcible, elo- 
quent on character-building," elicited hearty 
commendation from all present, and Miss 
Hultin was invited to supply the pulpit the 
following Sunday. She spent the remainder 
of the day driving to Athens and Sherwood, 
eighteen and twenty-four miles away, where 
she preached in the afternoon and evening to 
large and appreciative audiences. Good 
roads, delightful weather and the beautiful 
scenery of Southern Michigan combined with 
the good preaching made the day a memora- 
ble one to our correspondent, from whose 
kindly letter we glean the above information. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — Now that it is a set- 
tled fact that the Unitarian church is to build 
a new home in Walnut Hills, some three 



miles distant from its present location, a move- 
ment is afoot to organize a new church in 
order to hold the old position in the heart of 
a city that is estimated at 400,000 souls, in- 
cluding its suburbs. A meeting was held at 
Nelson Hall on the 17th instant to deliberate 
on the matter. We trust this important mis- 
sionary movement will be pushed to a suc- 
cessful issue. Cincinnati ought to have not 
two but four or five churches, untrammeled 
by creed, pledged to the religion of character 
and the piety of reason, science and progress. 

Bochester, N. Y.— Rev. N. M. Mann,— 
whose resignation we reported sometime 
since, together with an account of its reluct- 
ant qualified acceptance by his congregation 
—on Sunday last preached his farewell ser- 
mon. As the close of a pastorate of eighteen 
years it was a most significant event aside 
from the fact of the warm relations which it 
severed. Mr. Mann's feeling words will long 
be remembered by his people, even though, 
as they seem to hope, he may some day re- 
turn to them. The church was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and potted plants, 
which also lent their eloquence to the fare- 
well word. 

The Twentieth Century.— This Is the 
name of the eight- page weekly in which 
Hugh O. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, publishes 
his sermons and other interesting matter. 
The sermon is preached three times on a 
Sunday, first at New York, then at Brooklyn, 
and last at Newark; then it goes its round as 
a paper missionary. Mr. Pentecost seems to 
combine in a peculiar degree the power of 
the preacher and the business man's sagacity, 
—a combination difficult as it is rare. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Prof . W. M. Hailman, 
the effective lay preacher, of LaPorte, Ind., 
occupied the pulpit of Unity church, Cleve- 
land, May 6, and preached on "Shams" to the 
gratification of all present He said " All ac- 
tivities that center in self must die." 

Women Workers.— Twenty-five women 
are studying at the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology. One hundred successful women 
drummers are on the road, representing West- 
ern houses chiefly. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, tho 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
me up." Mks. G. E. Simmons, Cohoea, N. Y. 

" I suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured." Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 



Purifies the Blood, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the eombiruUion of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purifies my blood, sharpeus ray an etite, and 
seems to make hie over." J. 1*. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

•"Hood's Sirsaparllla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Baxlhinotok, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

• Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 



m ORBS Nervous Proatratlon.Nervoua Head* 
m^ •die, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 

^^s^-^^ Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
^^^ affections of the Kidneys. 

ALSWZZI^ " stren * heM 
l^SL A ffi RAT,VE • ItPnrifle8an,, 

AS A LAXATIVE, II acts mildly, but 
sorely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC. It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $i oo. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS. RICHARDSON A CO, Proprietors. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All book* sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under thie heading. Fur- 
ther notice muet be conditional on the etate of our 
columns and the interests of our reader*. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
E.Kerr A, Co., in Dearborn street , Chicago. 
Noble Deeds of Oar Fathers as told by Soldiers of the 

Revolution. Revised and adapted from Henry C. 

Watson. Boston: Lee A Shepard. Chicago: 8. 

A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, pp. 167. Price..... $0.55 

Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By 
Rabbi bolomon 8chindler. Boston : Lee A Shepard 
New York : Charles T. Dillingham, 718-7*) Broad- 
way. Chicago : 8. A. Maxwell 3b Co. Cloth, pp. 340. 
Price $i.60 

Lost in a Great City. By Amanda ,» M. Douglass. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell 
A Co. Cloth, pp. 468. Price $0.50 

Constitutional History and Political Development of 
the United States. By Simon Sterne. New York 
and Boeton: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg&Co. Cloth, pp. 861 Price...;.... $1.25 

Economic Science. By Edward Clark Limb, A. M. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 114. 

Price $0.75 

In Nesting Time. Bv Olive Thome Miller. Boston : 

Houghton, Mifflin A Co. Cloth, pp. 275. Price. $1.25 

Birds and Bees. Essays by John Burroughs. With 
an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co: Boston, 4 Park Street; New York, 11 
East Seventeenth street. Boards, pp. 96. Price. $0.40 

Abraham Lincoln. A Biography for Young Pedple. 
By Noah Brooks. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Cloth, pp. 468. 

The Heart of the Creeds. Historical Religion in the 
Light of Modern Thought. By Arthar Wentworth 
Eaton. I*ew York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth, pp. ttX). 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church op the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 27, services at 11 a. 
m. ; 7:80 P. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, May 27, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 27, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 27, services at 
11 a. m; subject, " The Tender Side of War;" 
a commemoration sermon. In t^e evening 
Mr. Gannett will jrive his address on " Emer- 
son as a Prophet." Monday evening, Emer- 
son section of Unity Club; Browning section, 
Friday, 4 p. m.; Bible Class, 7:30 Friday even- 
ing. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, May 27, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Union Teachers* Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May 28, at noon, to consider the work 
for next season. 

William M. Salter will make lecture en- 
gagements for the month of June. Address 
5 1 6 N orth avenue, Chicago. 

Keep Tour Blood Fore. 

There can be no healthy condition of the 
body unless the blood is rich in the ma- 
terials necessary to repair the waste of the 
system. When the blood is pure, and circu- 
lation good, all the functions are equipped to 
do their allotted duties; but when the blood 
is thin or impure, some corresponding weak- 
ness will surely result, and in this low state 
the system becomes more susceptible to dis- 
ease. 

We believe Hood's Sarsaparilla is the very 
best medicine to take to keep the blood pure 
and to expel the germs of scrofula, salt 
rheum, and other poisons which cause so 
much suffering, and sooner or later under- 
mine the general health. By its peculiar 
curative power, Hood's Sarsaparilla strength- 
ens and builds up the system while it eradi- 
cates disease. 

This is the best season to take a good blood 
purifier and tonic like Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
for at this season the body is especially sus- 
ceptible to benefit from medicine. Try 
Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 



Gold Mines 

are very uncertain property; for every paying mine a 
hundred exist that do not pay. But if you write to 
H allett A Co., Portland, Maine, you will receive, free, 
full particulars about their new business, and learn 
how some have made over $50 in a single day at it. 
You can lire at home, and earn from $5 to $25 and up- 
wards per day wherever you are located. Both sexes; 
all ages. Capital not required; you are started free. 
Send your address, and all will be proved to you. 



Any smart boy ean make a largv i 

' * ■ - * ~Jn* 



' of money In spare hour* work W for 
lAf A MTCfV« «*' home. Easy work. 
ft #% Hi I^KrW Good pay. A splendid chauce. 
Write. enctOBlDK stamp, for particulars. Potter 
•Jkf-tfUaJr. Box ft 17. B" ""- — 



K1KKLAND SCHOOL 

FOB YOUACr LADIES. 

A few boarding pupils received In tbe family of 

the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 

Mrs. ADA&IS, 275 Huron St., Chicago. 



" Sunny Sides."— If any Sunday-schools 
that have used and laid aside copies of the 
" Sunny Side " would like to donate them to 
other schools just beginning, will they please 
send us word, as we have applications for 
them. 

Western Unittarian Sunday-school So- 
ciety, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

8cott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, 

As a Remedy far Pulmonary Affections and 
Scrofulous Diseases. 
Dr. Ira M. Lang— a prominent physician in New 
York, says:— I am greatly pleased with your Emul- 
sion. Have found it very serviceable in above diseases, 
and it is easily administered on account of its palat- 
ableness. 

Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
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and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result Is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cuied n from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. fl. Dixon A Son, 808 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 




$10 E£ FREE ! 

Oar new stamping outfit U free to every, 
reader of thie publication ; It contains 
lOO perforated stamping pattern* and 

Include* a great varietj of ail afcest 

are wanted. Tula outfit it a real work 
of art ; no •tamping outfit baa ever 
been offered heretofore, on which 
anything like »o much artistic abili- 
ty waa brought to bear. With each 
OOtfit U A BOX of BEST STAMP1MO POW- 

dbb. Pad, axd Book of Instruc- 
tions, giving full direction* for stamp- 
ing, tell* how to make the powder and* 
•tamping paint, contains Instruction* 
for Xuatre, JCeualnfetoii and 
aland painting, tolls colors to use 
In palntfng— red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hint* and instruction* on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the equal of the above would cost SIO. Although It I* free, 
yet this i* the Re/gal Queen of Stamping; OutflU and 
on every hand la acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for SI each and upward*. By having 900,000 of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost ; 
the manufacturer waa glad to take the order, at coat, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that It is the very best, most 
artistic and In every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 Urge pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family Journal la 
America; it i* entertaining and of greatest interest, a* well a* use- 
ful; it* contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owner* of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youthf also, fbr those 
of all ares whose hearts are not withered! 16 
large pages, to long columns, regular price 75 cants a year. Sun- 
shine Unknown favorably a* the best youth's monthly In America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors i 
It is now quoted all over the world aa standing at the head. Both 
papers are splendidly Illustrated by the best artists. We will take 
800,000 trial year subscriber* at a price which give* us but a 
moderate portion of the eost. 

PSJPf* I Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
FHEE a ^! ha P"P«» wfll receive free by maU oar new 

* B a*»*» ■ lOO pattern Stamping Outfit, trial year sub- 

scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and 1 outfit, 89 centa; 8 subscript 
tions and 1t outfits, if sent at one time, 5JS cents ; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if setit at one time, 81. For Si send a dollar bill, 
but for less, send 1-eent postage sumps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you, at 25 cents each ; vou can do it in a (few 
minutes and they will thank you ; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much leas than eost, it proves the rele that a 
very large proportion of all who read either paper for a year, want 
It thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on. we reap a profit that satisfies us. 
CDCl? I l *« tri * 1 Ttf Mbscrl prions are almost free, and 
rntfc tifck £• JK«sral Queen of 8 in roping; 

* "* — * OntlltB— the best ever known— is entirely free. 

It is the greatest and beat offer ever made to the 
public I^arsre sizes of patterns— every size that can be desired 
is included; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen, Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns ; space Is too valuable to admit of naming all : 1 Pop. 
-* " " rf.M- 0i — -■-- «»"-■""*— -•«- . • - - *r. 

_n, 8rn ,.._,_,_ „__„_, „ .„„_ 

sies : 7 Moss Hose Buds; 8 Tube Hoses ; 9 Wheat ; 10 Oak Leaves ; 11 



is too vaiuaoie to admit or naming all : 1 Pop- 
pies for Scarf. 7 1-2 inch: 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 Inch: S Splendid 
Tinsel design, 8 inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch ; 5 Pond Lilies; 6 Pan- 
sies : 7 Moss Hose Buds; 8 Tube Hoses ; 9 Whest ; 10 Osk Leaves ; 11 
Maiden Hair Ferns ; 12 Boy ; 13 Girl's Head ; 14 Bird ; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 Owl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossom* ; 20 Calls 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories; 28 Japanese Lilies; 24 Rabbit; 
25 Bunch Forget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 29 
Clown's Head ;30 Cats Head. 70 other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Regal Queen of stamping outfits— in all lOO 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful In many ways, can em- 
broider chlldreus'fend ladies' clothing in the most chsrming man- 
ner, snd readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc., and the Rook of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for HOMB 
and Ladies than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise ; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 
fill designs of this ltKOAL QUEEN of outfits ABE ALL TUB RAGB 
wherever seen ; when ever one or two resch a locality their films 
spreads, and many Trial Year subscriptions usually follow. Many 
who havej>aid from 91 to 82 for outfits and were satisfied until 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the paper* well 
worth several time* the tririingcost of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we Incur, 
through such a low pric*-, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at tbe regular price, which all will be willing to admit I* low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fitUy satisfied. Address, 

GEORGE 8T1KBON 4 CO., BOX 888 POBTLAHD.ftUlXsV' 



THE ETHICAL RECORD. 

Issued quarterly. Publishes Contributions from 
Prof. Felix Adler, Messrs. W. M. Salter, 8. B. Weston, 
W. L. Sheldon, Dr. Stanton Colt, and others: also 
news of the work done in tbe Ethical Societies of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, London, 
etc. No. 1, now ready, contains: Ethics and Culture. 
By Prof. Fell* Adler The Adoration of Jesus. By 
Dr. Stanton Coit. News of the Societies for Ethical 
Culture. Music— City of Light— Task of the Ages- 
Chanty— Children's Song— New Year's Song. Yearly 
Subscription, $1.00. Single Number, 80 cents. Send 
f^ubscription, or order for Sample Copy, to E. J. 
Osulb, Clerk Pub. Com., P. O. Box 772, Philadelphia, 
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Ite superior excellence proven in millions of 
Homes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price T s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

WEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Cure of mind wandering. 

Any book learned In one reading. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 
gan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
Richard Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
Judah P. Benjamin, Judge Gibson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook, Principal N. V. State Normal College, etc. 
Taueht bv correspondence. Prospectus post free from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



UNITY. 

Having lately purchased the entire stock 
of pamphlets and plates belonging to the In- 
dex association, we have on hand a few copies 
each of the proceedings of the Free Relig- 
ious Association for the six years 1874-1879 
inclusive. These pamphlets contain essays 
and' addresses by O. B. Frothingham, S. K. 
Calthrop, Francis E. Abbot, T. W. Higgin- 
pon, 8. H. Sonneschein, Lucretia Mott, W. C. 
Gannett, Charles G. Ames, William Henry 
Channing, George William Curtis, John W. 
Chadwick, Felix Adler, and others. They 
contain from 80 to 108 octavo pages, and have 
heretofore been sold at 35 and 40 cents each; 
but to close them out quickly we offer them, 
postpaid, at 10 cents each, three different 
numbers for 25 cents, or the six for 50 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE OLD FARM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBI E M. G ANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the line* are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Bo$ton Tramcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.^C T hrittian Regit- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Univenal- 
ist. 

CUoth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, TO cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 
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riages to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 

62& 64 Clybourn ave., Chicago, HI. 
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Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
The only genuine * 4 Automatic" Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: — " No Risk to Health." 

Willcoz * Qibbs S.H. Co. ,658 Broadway, N.7. 
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PRACTICAL PIKTY — A cloth -bound 00- page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpfuL 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLiS 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OR, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorise anything be 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, Items of Easiness. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago dally papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than- 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean, 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an Immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wontter.— Ad- 



The author's method aids us In getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed In acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It Is ingenious 
and simple.— Chicago Time*. 

Prloe. SI.OO; Sent by mall Postpaid. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 1 o cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and ite 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; 8usan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subecri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news And 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to tts 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of th 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth a 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bovuv 
in leather. 
Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvasser*' 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one addre? 
one year for $2.10. 
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Use Dutcher's Dead Shot for Bed Bugs, a power fl 
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Natural Law in the Spiritual World " 
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>rk." n "■— *-" 

The Churchman : _ ____ 

>" M ]L . 4f» 4 KZf\ "will suffer a serious loss." Dr. Chas. F. Deems: "If you read only 

I" rOlIl 9 I eOw one book this year, let it be Natural Law in the Spiritual World.*' ' 
The Chicago Standard : ** One of those rare books which find a new point of view from which old i 
things become new." "Dr. Benson: Noneof the nonsense of the new theology, but the old theology! 
splendidly illuminated." The Nonconformist: "A most original and ingenious book, instructive" 
and suggestive in the highest degree." Aberdeen Free Press : "It TP#\ OK ff^/M>4^' 
is difficult to say whether the scientific or the religious reader will I \J ftV ^^ W ■■ C^P 
be the most surprised and delighted as he reads. " This work was first published in this country at- 
the price of $1.50, then reduced by competition to $1.00. I have just issued a new and beautitu 
Ideal Edition, unabridged, large type, handsomely bound in cloth, price 25 cents; postage, 8c. v 

Literary devolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free. NOT sold by booksellers ©-..• 
aaeuts. Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being River. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 393 Pearl St. CHICAGO: 218.ClarkSt. 
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Read How this Beautiful Japanese 
Fan May Be Had Free of Cost. 
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lyric which brine a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
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EDITORIAL. 

The Western Anniversaries have come and gone, and 
this number of Unity for the eleventh time gathers up so 
much of the feast as it can and presents it to those who 
were denied the privilege of partaking of it in person, and 
also for the more leisurely enjoyment of those who were 
compelled to take the courses in such rapid succession that 
their powers of assimilation were too severely taxed. If we 
shall succeed in putting the hopeful, courageous, onlooking 
spirit of the Conference into type, it will gladden the hearts 
of Unity readers and give a new impetus to the missionary 
spirit among us. 

The opening sermon before the Conference, by Rev. 
M. J. Miller of Geneseo, which is necessarily crowded out 
of our columns this week, will appear next week. 

Thirteen Unitarian ministers sat down to dinner at the 
Tremont House on the first day of the Conference with the 
Alliance composed of liberal ministers of Chicago and 
vicinity. 

The Western Conference declares its work identical in 
aim, methods and constituency with that of the Minnesota 
Conference and heartily welcomes the new comer into the 
sisterhood of state conferences. 

The good feeling which accompanied the raising of the 
guarantee fund on the afternoon of the 17th was even better 
than the amount raised. It really turned the collection into 
a means of grace. 

The experiment of holding two evening sessions of the 
Conference in a large down-town audience room, capable of 
seating a thousand people, was a most gratifying success. 
It will doubtless form a precedent to be followed in the 
future. 

" Spiritual Volapuk " is the phrase that fell from the 
lips of Dr. P. H. Hugenholtz, in his address to the Confer- 
ence, in his anticipation of that universal language of the 
spirit which all of God's children everywhere shall readily 
understand. 

President D. L. Shorey proved himself equal to any 
emergency. He was never at a loss, equally ready to lend 
a hand in debate or extend a hand with a generous pledge 
in it whenever opportunity offered. 

It was a matter of regret that several of our leading 
ministers were unavoidably absent from the Conference. 
For the first time these many years James Vila Blake was 
absent. Hosmer greeted the Conference by cablegram from 
Paris. H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, and Kersey H. Fell^ 
of Bloomington, sent greetings by letter. Eliza T. Wilkes 



sent her word of regret from Brooklyn, N. Y. Sylvan S. 
Hunting, though absent in the body, sent a cordial letter of 
greeting and an exhortation to faith and hope. And Miss 
Safford and Miss Murdock, of western Iowa, were unable 
to be present 

It was pleasant to see once more among us the venerable 
Doctor Kerr, of Bockford, and to hear his voice on the 
floor of the Conference and on the platform helping to out- 
line the possible American church. Henry Doty Maxson, 
of Menomonie, Wis., was seen among us for the first time, 
and his earnest thought and speech were a valued contribu- 
tion to the Conference. 

The time has come in the history of the Western Con- 
ference when every friend of Unitarianism, man, woman 
and child, is called on to make some sacrifice for it. " How 
shall I raise my hundred dollars V 9 is the question one good 
friend, in our hearing, asked herself; while another said, 
"I have it all planned; I know how my hundred is to be 
raised." When we are ready to make sacrifices for its sake, 
then is our cause dear to us and destined to become dear to 
many others. 

It was a moment of fine enthusiasm when Mr. John 
Ware, of All Souls church, Chicago, rose and urged the 
raising of $50,000 as an endowment fund for the Western 
Conference. No appeal was made for contributions to this 
fund, but the quick impromptu response of two five hun- 
dred- dollar subscriptions and one for a thousand dollars was a 
noble expression of interest from the audience. The Con- 
ference adopted the proposition in so far as to place it in 
the hands of a committee for further consideration. Else- 
where in our columns this committee is announced. 

Owing to a gross blunder in the transposition of matter 
by the printers and its subsequent oversight by 'their proof- 
readers, the Bev. John Chadwick's fine poem, entitled 
" Cambridge, July 15, 1838," published in the last number of 
Unity, appeared in a sadly mangled condition and will be 
reprinted in our next issue. While we deeply regret this 
unfortunate mistake, we are glad to offer this treat to those 
new readers who will begin their subscriptions to Unity with 
the Conference number. 

Through the following quotation from the Boston Tran- 
script of a year ago we are glad to emphasize the import- 
ance both of the preservation and of the wide distribution 
among Unitarians of this number of Unity. Of the Con- 
ference number of last year the Transcript says: " The 
Unitarian organ, Unity, published at Chicago, became, in 
the numbers of June 4 and 11, the tenth annual report of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. It is a volume in itself, 
and represents an immense amount of intelligent labor and 
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high devotion to the cause of liberalism in religion in a mis- 
sionary region, and is not only valuable for reference, but 
precious as a memorial." 

The Free Religious Association suggests a new theory, a 
new ideal, of Foreign Missions in the wording of the sub- 
ject selected for discussion at one of its anniversary meet- 
ings, — " Mutual Missionary ism; or How the Religions may 
help each other." Help each other, — not necessarily con- 
vert each other. And help each other, that is, each religion 
would send its representatives to learn as well as to teach. 
" Difference from me is the measure of untruth " is the 
theory underlying present mission zeal. " Difference from 
me is the measure of possible new truth for both of us," 
would be the new theory. 

We would call special attention to the advertisement of 
the " Alliance Lectureship " found in another column. We 
predict it to be the beginning of an important work, the in- 
terest and value of which will be felt far beyond the limits 
of Chicago. In every parish there are one or more young 
men or women in whom lie undeveloped the possibilities of 
effective ministers of morals and religion. Many of these 
have never been asked the question, not even by them- 
selves, " Why not fit yourself for this field of usefulness ?" 
The "Alliance Lectureship" puts this question directly to 
all such, and we trust every minister in the west and every 
reader of Unity will see to it that the question is passed on 
to those to whom it belongs. 

Mb. Pkince, of Bloomington, gave the Sunday-school 
Society an account of some philanthropic work in his 
church. A boy, who had been put in jail for some small 
offense, was liberated and placed in a good country home 
where he would have friendly care, wholesome influences 
and steady work. He seemed to be doing well, and if they 
succeeded in releasing him from the impress of the jail, and 
made a good, reliable man, he felt that it, alone, was 
enough to justify the establishment of a church. Mrs. 
Conger said she wished each of our Sunday-schools could 
do some such mission work, which might be lying right at 
our own door. We could bring into our schools more chil- 
dren from the poorer classes; we have there certain sur- 
rounding influences which will enter unconsciously into 
their lives as an educating element We can not give them 
this if we set them apart in mission schools where the sur- 
roundings are different and call them mission children. 

Rev. P H. Hugenholtz, Jr., from Amsterdam, brother 
of the minister for the Hollanders in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was at the meeting of the Sunday-school Society, and told 
us something of his fellow-countryman and friend, the great 
Doctor Kuenen, who has done so much in advancing the in- 
terest in the study of Hebrew literature, and to combat su- 
pernatural views of Bible history. He sought to make the 
book not only a study of Hebrew times, but a history that 
applied to our own times. Mr. Hugenholtz believed we 
must work from sincerest conviction if we would have a 
growing religion in this nineteenth century. He thought 
sermons were not the only form for propagating religion; 
he believed in conferences, social helps, and in benevolence. 
Only by the growth of liberal, sound religious views can 
we combat the monster of state socialism, and free our- 
selves from ties that are repressing the life of the times. 
He spoke in hearty sympathy with the plan, previously an- 
nounced in the meeting, for an "Alliance Lectureship for in- 
struction in Morals and • Religion," and said he hoped we 
should go on propagating the principles of Freedom, Fel- 
lowship and Character in Religion. 

The trouble in our Western churches may have one good 
effect in which all parties will rejoice, whatever be their 
thought about the limits of the Unitarian name and fellow- 



ship, or about the need of two centers, a Western as well 
as an Eastern center, for effective missionary work. It 
looks as if the trouble were beginning to teach our 
churches to give money for their faith — give money to 
spread the religion of the Free Spirit We have never 
learnt the art of giving for such things in the West; 
probably because almost every church still feels itself to 
be a sort of frontier station engaged in its own struggle 
for existence, a mission-post whose ambition is well satis- 
fied at reaching self-support This feeling is a case of the 
survival of the unfit ; it no longer matches facts. There 
are three stages in a church life — that in which it is fed, 
that in which it feeds itself, that in which it can feed 
others. Most of us are thoroughly in the third stage with- 
out realizing it ; we "can" feed others, but can and will 
have never married in us. Therefore for the $3,000-$3,- 
500 which our Western Conference requires to keep but 
one general secretary in the field and one headquarters 
open, there has always been a pocket scratching and a 
final sf>asm necessary. This in a Conference of fifty, 
sixty, seventy churches and church lots. And we had one 
church that used, in generous years, to give $550, and two 
that gave $300-$400 each, and one from which $250 was 
the hope, and four which sent $100 or a little more, the 
other churches scaling down to $30, $20, and many in the 
$10. How is it now ? Our richer churches now no longer 
help the Conference, and yet the old figures are maintained 
by the smaller and poorer churches — individuals coming 
forward and gladly paying down their $50 and $100 in 
place of their old $5 and $10. The things for which the 
churches stand are growing worth a sacrifice to these men 
and women. Can and will are marrying. One society, that 
used to raise $60 for the Conference, these last two years 
has given $76 and $205. Another, that used to give $90, 
has given $290 and $200. A third, whose figure used to- 
be $30, has risen to $171 and $205. A fourth changes its 
former $125 to $235 and $350. A fifth changes its $110 
of old times to $405 and $377. And some of the smallest 
churches have done proportionately, as bravely. Let this 
beginning spread from church to church ! Let it* spread 
— far more important, this — from the few who can change^ 
their $5 to $50, to those who can only change their 50 
cents to $1 and their $1 to $2,—" can," if they " will." Let. 
it spread among us all, whatever treasury, West or East, 
we elect to hold our mission- funds. Let this thing happen, 
and we shall all look back upon our present trouble with, 
the thought, "Whatever else it did for freedom in religion, 
it taught us how to freely give for that religion which we> 
love." 



WESTERN CONFERENCE FOR 1 888. 



Whatever doubts and fears may have been entertained by- 
timid souls, as to the power of the Western Conference to- 
go steadily on in the interests of the work it was organized 
to perform, have been set at rest by the results of the recent 
meeting. The Western Conference will probably remain, 
as it has been for many years, the rallying point of the 
livest and largest Unitarian constituency of this central 
west. That it does not and can not enlist air Unitarians in 
its work, greatly as that may be regretted, is nothing new. 
It never did. And with few exceptions, the names of those 
who have been arrayed against the policy of the Conference 
are names of those who never did anything to call it into 
life, and some, we venture to say, have never even so much 
as troubled themselves to attend its sessions. Nor was it 
the peculiar type of Unitarianism (as has been intimated) 
which kept so many away. It was the indifference which 
has prevailed everywhere, and which it was the object of 
the Western Conference to arrest or break up. The mis- 
sionary spirit was wanting for any type of Unitarianisnx. 
The contributions of our churches clearly enough show how^ 
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much interest there was in denominational work. When 
one of our ministers called on a rich parishioner for fifty 
dollars for the Western Conference, being told that it was 
to help the general cause, he replied: "I'll give you the 
fifty dollars because you ask me; but I tell you plainly I 
don't care anything about your 'cause.' I am a Unitarian, 
but I wouldn't turn my hand over to make another. I don't 
care if there isn't another Unitarian in the world." 

This was the spirit which the active members of the 
Western Conference had to contend with, and especially 
in the older churches. Gradually they had the pleasure of 
seeing it grow into something better. Little by little the 
churches increased their gifts, sent larger delegations, and 
in various ways entered into the {proposed plans. 

Let any one interested run over the records of the West- 
ern Conference for the last fifteen years, and see what the 
present position of activity and prosperity has cost! See 
how the little handful of delegates and ministers paid their 
fares over the long distances that separated them to revive 
the forlorn or lost hope of cooperation, of hand-to-hand 
and face-to-face fellowship at least once a year. Recall with 
what diffidence and anxiety they resolved upon lines of 
work which involved an appeal to the churches at home 
for a few dollars to carry them out And yet, ten years 
ago, when, as some seem to think, the great churches of 
our great cities were never so strong, how much money 
could we get? The other day, in the Western Conference 
of this year, at the end of a long and toilsome session, from 
which not a few had gone out, in the last business hour Mr. 
Jones picked up, in twenty minutes, on that floor pledges 
for more money than in 1§78 we could get by drumming 
the churches the whole year through. 

"Thirty parsons" in attendance at the Conference, 
counting all in any sympathy with us, who showed their faces 
at our meetings for longer or shorter times, — this has been 
Ugh -water mark in any recent years. " Thirty-two," I be- 
lieve, is the very highest figure, which number was reached 
by accessions from the east at Cleveland, in 1882. But this 
year at Chicago there were thirty, in spite of some very 
unexpected absences, and nineteen of these had parts or 
spoke in the deliberations of the Conference. But had the 
pledges been much smaller, or for any cause the attendance 
of ministers and laymen less (as may well happen in the 
future, as it has happened in the past), the Western Con- 
ference is of the nature of a larger church; and it has the 
life of a church which feels its mission. It has cost too 
much of toil and thought, of time and sacrifice, to drop out 
of men's minds and hearts. It is bound up with too many 
associations of consecrated resolve and effort, with too 
many hours of tender emotion, of glad and joyous fellow- 
ship, to fail in its objects, or to die from any man's deser- 
tion from its counsels. 



L. 



THE WESTERN ANNIVERSARIES. 



OPENING ADDRESS BEFORE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

BY HON. D. L. 8HORBT, PRESIDENT, MAY 16, 1888. 

friends of the Western Unitarian Conference : 

It has often been my privilege to give you the formal 
-welcome and greetings, which from long custom seem to be 
expected from the chair at the opening of our annual con- 
ferences. 

We are a small part of the Unitarian body, recognized, 
however, in the fundamental law of the National Confer- 
ence as one of the agencies it relies upon. We can not too 
fully acknowledge the gratitude due to the men by whose 
forethought and wisdom the national body was organized. 
We ore indeed fortunate in being so closely identified with 
a national organization which is sufficiently free from pro- 



vincialism to represent the Unitarianism of the United 
States. The flag for this session is the programme which 
has been published. We are to be judged by the work we 
do, rather than by any formal declarations we may make; 
by the enthusiasm we inspire in the good causes we are 
engaged in and by any devotion to duty traceable to our 
influence. 

I am welcoming you to a feast prepared by your own v 
hands, and you will all join with me in giving a hearty 
welcome to those kind friends who have come from the East 
to attend these meetings. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
TARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BBAD AT ITS THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION IN THE THTBD UNITARIAN CHUBCH, CHICAGO, 
ILL., MAY 15-17, 1868. 

At the end of another year it is my duty and pleasure to 
submit to this Conference the Report of its Board of Di- 
rectors. The year opened auspiciously with a cordial re- 
sponse from the American Unitarian Association to a 
greeting which the Conference sent to that body. It will 
be remembered that the following resolution, offered by S. 
S. Hunting, was unanimously adopted at the last session of 
the Conference in All Souls church, Chicago: 

Resolved, Th t the many years of persistent effort and the present 
purpose of the Western Unitarian Conference are sufficient guar- 
antee that its interests are identical with those of the American 
Unitarian Association in everything pertaining to the missionary 
work to be done ; that their cause is our cause ; that we know no 
East nor West in the grand work of spiritual emancipation which 
this time demands of us ; and we extend to the American Unitarian 
Association a fraternal hand and a consecrated heart, and ask 
their cooperation, as in years past, in the propagation of Unitarian- 
ism in the West. 

Your secretary forwarded the resolution immediately to 
the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. In a 
few days there came back the following " echo to that reso- 
lution " from the sixty-second annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation: 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association cordially 
acknowledges the kindly feeling conveyed in the fraternal greeting 
received from the Western Unitarian Conference, and earnestly re- 
ciprocates the hope that both organizations may be able to work 
together in the future, as in the past, for the promotion of the great 
interests which they have in hand and at heart. 

This resolution was adopted by a rising vote. Such a 
response to our greeting was gratifying* and encouraging to 
your directors, since the interests of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Western Unitarian Conference in the 
West admit of no division, and it is only by united and 
harmonious action that the spiritual power of our body can 
be brought to bear on the wprk which we have " in hand 
and at heart." 

We have endeavored to work in the spirit of this reso- 
lution and to do our utmost towards making good the hope 
expressed. And we trust that this hope will yet be more 
abundantly realized in the future, without, at the same time, 
surrendering anything of our own independence and re- 
sponsibility. 

A WESTERN CENTER FOR WESTERN WORK 

is indispensable to Western Unitarian growth. A self-re- 
specting courage and loyalty to the interests confided to 
our care is the only condition of a true fellowship and co- 
operation with our Eastern brethren. We are only worthy 
of our Eastern mother when we develop our own strength, 
learn to give in proportion to our means, and wisely plan 
to meet the peculiar needi of the Western field. 

Your directors have maintained the Conference head- 
quarters and carried forward its various activities to the 
best of their ability. They have held regular quarterly 
meetings for the consideration of Conference business, and 
special meetings when occasion demanded. They have re- 
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newed the lease pf the present rooms at 175 Dearborn 
street for a term of three years. By the contributions of 
the churches and the prompt liberality of the friends of the 
Conference all its expenses, some five hundred dollars 
greater than last year, have been provided for. 

THE WORK OF THE SECRETARY. 

Your secretary has traveled 15,248 miles ; has attended 
and taken part in the exercises of eight State Conferences, 
viz. : Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, and two sessions 
each of the Minnesota and Illinois Conferences ; has 
preached and lectured in eleven different states and terri- 
tories ; has conducted a correspondence extending from 
Massachusetts to California; has corresponded with fifteen 
ministers in regard to settlements in the West ; has pre- 
pared two new leaflets in the short tract series for promot- 
ing the organization of Sunday circles — one being sugges- 
tions to aid in the formation of, and the other containing 
four short services for conducting lay services in such 
circles; has given one of the lectures and one of the ser- 
mons in the Champaign University course, projected by the 
Illinois Conference and sustained by an* appropriation by 
the American Unitarian Association; has organized and 
carried out a plan for the stated pulpit supply of the Uni- 
tarian church at Hobart, IncL, for the entire year, by min- 
isters and laymen of Chicago; has spent three Sundays in 
Kansas — two in Wichita, where he organized a Sunday 
circle, which has since developed into a church; several 
days in visiting missionary posts at Ft Scott and Union- 
town, preaching at the latter place, and one Sunday preach- 
ing at Topeka and the Boys' State Reform School; has as- 
sisted in the organization of one state Conference — that of 
Minnesota; preached the dedication sermon of All Souls 
church, Sioux Falls, Dak, and taken part in the dedica- 
tion of the new church parlors at Jackson, Mich., besides 
attending to the less conspicuous, but not less important, 
details of work at headquarters. He has found it neces- 
sary to make many journeys by night to avoid long ab- 
sences from the 

CENTRAL OFFICE 

which maintains its value as a center of fellowship and de- 
nominational life, and as a bureau of information. It is the 
meeting place of the several boards of directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, the Women's Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and of the Western Sunday-school So- 
ciety. It offers hospitality to the Union Sunday-school 
Teachers' meeting, which is held every Monday noon, led 
by Chicago ministers in turn, Rabbi Hirsch sometimes lend- 
ing a hand. It is the place of kindly greetings, the goal 
towards which many a Unitarian turns his face as soon as 
he or she alights in the city, a source of supply for the 
various needs of our widely scattered flock throughout the 
west The activities of the Women's Conference in its 
large and increasing Post-Office Mission work have been car- 
ried on here by its secretary, Miss Florence Hilton. The 
Western Sunday-school Society, in charge of Mrs. E. T. 
Leonard, is here doing its beneficent work in stimulating 
the Sunday-school interest and supplying excellent material 
for Sunday-school use. The Sunday-school Institute, held 
in the Third Unitarian church in November last, under the 
auspices of this society, was a move in the direction of im- 
proved methods and more intelligent interest in Sunday- 
school work, and was full of inspiration and instruction 
to those who attended it It is hoped that this institute 
has established a precedent that will be followed from year 
to year to the great betterment of our schools. 

The supply of the demand for our literature has also 
been one of the important activities at headquarters. 

Nine new tracts have been published during the year. 
Sixteen new editions of old tracts have been published, and 
38,969 of these tracts have been sent out from the office, 
mostly sold. 



GENERAL SURVEY. 

In presenting a survey of Unitarian work in the west, as far 
as reports could be obtained, your directors would make men- 
tion first of a series of meetings held by the American Uni- 
tarian Association at Toledo, Kansas City and Davenport, 
which were felt to strengthen the cause of Unitarianism in 
those cities. The presence of such ministers as Grindall 
Reynolds, Charles G. Ames, M. J. Savage and George 
Batchelor was sufficient guarantee of the interest and profit 
of the meetings. 

President A. A. Livermore, of the Meadville school, sends 
greeting to the brethren and the following report of his 
school: 

I 

THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

" We have had a full school and a prosperous year, 
1887-8. The number of students is the largest since the 
institution was founded. The material, also, is considered 
by the faculty as good or better than we have ever had. 
The whole number has been thirty-eight The prospect for 
the coming year is also quite as good as the last We send 
out six into the field. The anniversary exercises are on 
June 14, when we should be happy to see as many of our 
Western brethren as can attend. They will have a hearty 
welcome in Meadville. A large foreign element in the 
school will awaken, we trust, the minds of our people to the 
claims of other nations as well as our own to a pure Chris- 
tianity. The prospects of our Unitarian gospel were never 
brighter, we think, than now. The church of Christ is the 
greatest institution on earth; no kingdom or empire can 
for a moment compare with its power. And it will be yet 
purer and better in the twentieth century than it has been 
in the nineteenth. We have a part to take in this world- 
wide movement, and uplifting and saving of men and na- 
tions. What we want is devoted men and women minis- 
ters, missionaries who shall on a higher standpoint renew 
the zeal for God, and enthusiasm for humanity of the olden 
ages without their feuds and hates, but baptized into a 
deeper love of God and man, and a clearer faith in the 
leadership of Jesus." 

STATE CONFERENCES. 

One of the most encouraging features of Western Uni- 
tarian work is the growth of the State Conferences. We 
have now in active operation six State Conferences, some of 
them holding two sessions each year, all of them planning 
more and more vigorously at each session for aggressive 
work. Organization is the word of success. Wherever 
even three or four churches can be united there is an ac- 
cession of spiritual force and momentum that is felt far be- 
yond their limits. In going out of themselves they find 
themselves. 

The blessed inspiration of the Post-Office Mission work, 
which first threw light on the great problem of how to 
reach the masses with our insufficient means and small 
force of workers, is telling on the State Conferences in new- 
courage and enthusiasm. Some of their most interesting 
and inspiring sessions are those which report the returns 
from this work, and the returns are never all in. The word 
of life and truth goes forth in silent, unnoticed ways and 
by-paths of life carrying new stimulus to thought and new 
quickening of moral vision. Long before the possibility 
of a State Conference, the Post-Office Mission, planted in 
St Paul, was sending out its feelers through the state, 
publishing our name and thought where they were un- 
known or misunderstood, giving sympathy to the lonely, 
guidance and fellowship to newly awakened minds, and. 
sowing the seed of the future harvests of rational religion. 
In that empire of the northwest, where sixteen years ago 
there was one little struggling Unitarian church holding its 
meetings up two nights of stairs, we have now the 
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MINNESOTA CONFERENCE, 

reporting through its secretary, Mr. C. E. Sprague of Min- 
, neapolis, " nine societies, all in fairly good condition" and 
as having raised since its organization last November 
$693.25 for missionary purposes. Great interest in mis- 
sionary work has been awakened throughout the Confer- 
ence and the feeling is general that with the proper effort the 
number of societies could be largely increased. The new 
movement at St Cloud is reported as follows: " Services 
were first held at this place on the last Sunday of Novem- 
ber, 1887. Since then there have been two services on Sun- 
days, different ministers from New England preaching. In 
January of this year the society was formally organized 
and incorporated and is now only waiting for the proper 
pastor to lead it on to independence." The Winona society 
is reported as organized and has just called Walter F. Green- 
man, of the present graduating class of Cambridge, who 
is expected soon to enter upon his duties. The society at 
Luverne, organized last year, of which Mrs. Wilkes is pas- 
tor, is preparing to house itself. 

Luverne reports itself in a fashion so unique and beauti- 
ful that I can not refrain from giving you a part of it in 
the writer's own worda " We are new," he says, "in the 
work of reports of this nature, and don't know anything 
about conferences," and then, after speaking of the visit of 
your secretary, who broke ground there in September, 1886, 
of the subsequent organization with Mr. Hunting as pastor, 
of the beginning of Mrs. Wilkes' pastorate in July, 1887, he 
says, fThe society has enjoyecT a healthy growth. Forty- 
two persons have signed the bond of fellowship, and our 
Sunday-school has an enrollment of forty-five pupils. We 
are planning to build for the society a permanent church 
home. The contemplated structure will be built of Luverne 
jasper, at an estimated cost of $4,000, $2,000 of which has 
already been raided within the society; and we expect to 
dedicate the building, Providence permitting, October 1, 
1888, at which time the society will be about two years old." 
Right here it is interesting to note that the secret of all this 
courage and confidence lies in the spirit of self-help and 
self-sacrifice which animates the society. It is reported 
that subscriptions of $200 came out of incomes not exceed- 
ing $1,200. " But the most gratifying feature of the work 
at Luverne," continues my correspondent, " is the spiritual 
growth which the society has attained under the guidance 
of Mrs. Wilkes. Two years ago a majority of the people, 
constituting our present membership, were non-church- 
goers — people whose religious proclivities had not been dis- 
covered. Mrs. Wilkes, who has a genius for finding and 
developing whatever of latent goodness there is in people, 
soon discovered and aroused in her congregation a strong 
religious sentiment And now, during her six weeks' ab- 
sence, her pulpit is occupied by lay members every Sabbath, 
and despite the most discouraging weather the attendance 
has been good, and the regular order of Sunday service has 
suffered no interruption. If this sounds a little like boast- 
ing, and we fear it does, we trust our friends will under- 
stand that we are boasting not of ourselves, but of what 
has been done for us and for the cause of liberal religion in 
Luverne." ; 

All Souls church, Sioux Falls, Dak, belongs to the Min- 
nesota Conference. It has just completed and dedicated its 
handsome stone church, which is already crowded to the 
doors, under the ministry of Miss C. J. Bartlett It has 
raised for all purposes during the year $4,659.25, as re- 
ported to me by the state secretary, and the society is less 
than two years old. \ 

Bev. J. H. Crooker, secretary of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence, was asked to report for Wisconsin. While declining 
to make any formal report to this Conference, on the ground 
that he was not authorized by his Conference to do so, he 
courteously forwarded a detailed statement to be used in 
this report 



WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Conference has had two meetings during 
the year, one in Baraboo, one in Arcadia. It " has taken 
a step forward in missionary work by creating a fund for 
the publication of sermons by Wisconsin ministers. Con- 
siderable money has also been raised to help on state mis- 
sionary work." Six churches are reported as having had 
a prosperous year: "all of them in a better condition and 
engaged in more work than ever before." " The pastors of 
these churches continue the same as a year ago." Every 
minister in this state has been engaged in missionary work 
New movements are reported at Menomonie, Eau Claire, 
Alma and Reedsburg. G. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., received by the Western Committee of Fellowship 
within the year, as a worthy minister of our order, has been 
settled at Monroe, where the work is prosperous. In ad- 
dition to these facts, I would also speak of the church with- 
out a minister in Helena Valley. It will be remembered 
that at this . point a little church was built and dedicated 
last year. The congregation, I am told, averages forty. 
The services are conducted by different members of the so- 
ciety in turn. The Sunday-school is bright and well at- 
tended, the whole enterprise illustrating how much can be 
done by consecrated laymen, and when I say " laymen " I 
depart from the usage of the great Methodist General Con- 
ference now in session in New York City, and explain it to 
mean women as well as men. And Cooksville, without 
regular meetings, is a radiating center of liberal religious 
thought and sentiment. 

IOWA. 

From the state secretary, Rev. Arthur M. Judy, and 
from others the following facts are received: Five fully 
organized societies report encouraging attendance, growing 
financial strength and increased missionary activity. The 
average attendance in the five churches in the past year has 
been about one hundred and thirty-five. At Davenport 
" the congregations have increased in size and noticeably 
in regularity. A special series of evening services has 
been held with audiences of from one to two hundred and 
fifty. ' An increased amount has been raised for current ex- 
penses; there is on hand a fund of $200 for repairs, and 
" about $175 have been contributed to seven of our mis- 
sionary agencies." 

A Unity Club and a lecture-course have been sustained 
and special attention has been given to Post-Office Mission 
work, " which has more than doubled the number of people 
reached by the parish." 

Des Moines has had a noticeable increase in attendance. 
Evening meetings held at the east side opera house have 
attracted audiences of from three to four hundred. System- 
atic Post-Office Mission and Unity Club work has been 
carried on. Something has been contributed to missionary 
work and " a large increase in next year's subscriptions is 
expected." / 

At Humboldt the attendance has run as high as three 
hundred and fifty, the usual current expenses have^been 
met and more. Contributions have been made to seven of 
our missionary agencies, a lecture course has been sus- 
tained, there is a confirmation class and an elaborate Unity 
Club organization. 

Iowa City reports an addition of seventeen new families, 
a contribution to missionary work, a Post-Office Mission, 
and a Unity Club which meets on Sunday evening " well 
attended by students and very successful." 

£ At Sioux City an attendance of over three hundred is 
not infrequent" "About $175 has been contributed to 
six of our missionary agencies," and towards church build- 
ing " over $8,000 has been raised and by a rise in real 
estate $3,000 more, making a total of $11,000,* to be placed 
to the credit of a society which is less than four years old, 
and has a woman for its pastor." Perhaps because it has 
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a woman for its pastor. This society has a prosperous 
Unity Club, a confirmation class, and does regular Post- 
Office Mission workj 

" In three of the societies the laity have conducted the 
services or given lectures. To the question whether the- 
laity should take a larger part in the services, the answer 
was decidedly, yes. One report recommended that at the 
vesper services topics of varied interest ' be spoken to by 
the laity.' 

" In the Conference the conclusion was reached that it will 
be well hereafter to establish only such forms of service at 
missionary posts as can be maintained. If the post be 
small and unable to support a preacher, let a Sunday- 
school, a Sunday circle, or a Unity Club be organized, pro- 
vided the place can support a lay leader in the work, or 
provided the people themselves are capable of continuing 
these activities, but in no case let a new church be at- 
tempted unless there is £ood promise of it being able to 
support a minister. 

" Manly Junction, Bock Rapids, Algona and Bock Falls 
are places at which preaching has been begun but which are 
now without it. Algona in conjunction with Eagle Grove 
could probably sustain a minister, were the right one to go 
there. At Bock Bapids the Sunday-school, so successfully 
organized by Miss Amelia Murdock, continues to prosper, 
showing the pressing need of some form of lay-leader work 
in the state. There were six or seven applications before the 
executive committee for a preacher. Truly the harvest is 
ripe for the sickle that is suited to the field. 

" Keokuk, a society strong enough to have raised a debt of 
over $7,000 within two years, did not report to the secre- 
tary. But it is understood that occasionally preaching has 
been had there." 

Since the above report was written, information is re- 
ceived that J. B. Frost, late of Alton, is supplying the pul- 
pit at Keokuk temporarily. 

MISSOURI RIVER CONFERENCE. 

The good secretary of this Conference, Miss Sarah A. 
Brown, of Lawrence, relying too implicitly on your secre- 
tary's personal knowledge of the field, sends but the most 
general outline of the work of the year. She mentions the 
young church at Wichita, Kan., shepherded by Mr. N. G. 
Hogeland, where the next session of the Conference is to 
be held, and the work at Uniontown, under Mr. J. W. Cald- 
well, who has been received during the year by our Com- 
mittee of Fellowship from the Christian denomination. She 
does not speak of Ft Scott, but a Post-Oflice Mission cor- 
respondent from that city reports that Mr. Caldwell has 
made an opening there for regular services and is doing 
well. 

Mr. Caldwell is doing the toughest kind of missionary 
work in a new country. He burnt his ships behind him in 
coming out of his old church and has thrown himself upon 
his present undertaking with unusual courage and faith, 
trusting to sincere and earnest work to make a place for 
himself and his little family. A fine object lesson it would 
be in courage and consecration to some of those ministers 
who are ready to take work with us as soon as we can offer 
them as good positions as they now hold, or better, to go 
down to Southern Kansas and see how a man lives who is 
ready to pay " the cost of an idea." 

Beatrice, Neb., is counted in with this Conference. It 
has been rescued from great discouragement and is slowly 
gathering up strength under its new minister, Mary L. 
I'Gggettj wn0 was ordained in Kansas City in March last 
They are vigorously setting about the work of building a 
church. 

St. Joseph, Mo., has met what seems an irreparable loss 
in the death of" W. H. Floyd, to whose faith and courage, 
to whose generosity and nobility of soul the Unitarian 
church is so largely indebted. In the death of Mr. Floyd 



this Conference loses a warm friend, a man of radical 
thought, of tender and beautiful spirit. 

Miss Brown strongly advocates lay work in Kansas, and 
the organization of religions study-classes by some one, 
with the organizing faculty, who could visit them occasion- 
ally and direct the work Sunday-schools and probably 
churches would grow naturally from such classes. Her plea is 
for hard-working ministers, who will not be content with mere 
preaching on Sunday, and for a constructive and organiz- 
ing spirit and method. Her father, the aged minister, 
Bev. John S. Brown, is still indefatigable in his Post-Of- 
fice Mission work, of which he does a large amount, and 
which he has reported to the secretary of the Women's 
Conference. The secretary of the Missouri Biver Con- 
ference closes her report in these words, which she will 
pardon me for quoting: " My great hope for Unitarianism 
is in the methods and spirit of the Western Conference. 
If it had not been for these, my faith and interest would 
have died out long ago." 



The Indiana Conference has not met during the year. 
Its secretary has now removed from the state and is located 
at Toledo, Ohio. But two societies in the state are alive 
and active without settled ministers. The society at Hobart 
has had regular services once in two weeks, conducted by 
Chicago ministers and laymen. It has a good Sunday- 
school under the charge of Mr. William H. Bifenburg, 
whose unflagging devotion to the interests of the society is 
known of all who have visited the place. The church 
keeps up its esprit du corps, and has its socials and Christ- 
mas festivals with as much regularity as though it had a 
settled pastor. 

Hobart is but thirty miles from Chicago, and presents a 
good field for our work. What is needed there is a strong 
young man or woman, of first-class ability, who could live 
on next to nothing for a year or two, to organize around 
ideas the throng of young people who so largely make up 
the socials and the congregations, and lead them to the 
contemplation of high ideals. How to get this young man 
or woman is the problem to be solved! 

Tour secretary is under promise to visit La Porte at the 
earliest opportunity. Since the removal of Mr. Jennings 
to Toledo, last October, regular lay services here have been 
conducted by Doctor Dakin and Professor Hailman, and the 
society has so flourished under their administration that 
they have been enabled to purchase a new church, for 
which they pay $3,000, the original cost being $5,000. This 
speaks a vigorous plant of our liberal faith. May its spirit 
of independence and self-help be infectious! There are 
undeveloped possibilities in several towns of the state which 
wait on the wisdom and missionary zeal of our body. 



\ 



OHIO. 



The secretary of the Ohio Conference, James T. Lusk, 
of Marietta, writes: "Our Conference has not met for 
several years. In fact, I might say there is no Ohio Con- 
ference." And yet Cleveland, Cincinnati and Marietta are 
in Ohio, and now Toledo has started up under the ministra- 
tions of A. G. Jennings. Four Unitarian churches and no 
Conference! Friends of Ohio, you are called upon to rise 
and explain. Mr. Lusk reports his society at Marietta as 
holding its own. Mr. Jennings reports encouraging inter- 
est at Toledo; a congregation that has grown from twenty- 
five last October to one hundred and fifty at the present 
time, with nearly $2,000 pledged for the minister's salary 
next year. He speaks of an "Emerson Class," of fifty 
members, led by Mrs. Jennings. The Church of the Unity 
at Cleveland is strong enough to give its good minister a 
generous leave of absence, and he is now listening for the 
echoes of this Conference somewhere across the ocean. His 
pulpit is supplied during his absence by ministers east and 
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west The church is growiDg in grace and striking deeper 
roots each year in the city. 



MICHIGAN. 



The secretary of the Michigan Conference, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, declined to make any report or furnish any facts 
of the state work to the secretary of this Conference. The 
following is based upon your secretary's personal knowl- 
edge of the situation from several visits during the year, 
and upon a cordial letter received from a member of the 
State Missionary Committee. Your secretary was present 
at a meeting of this Conference held in Jackson in the 
early part of December, at which eight societies were 
represented, all having settled pastors excepting one. 

The First Unitarian Society at Grand Rapids is in a state 
of much discouragement. Two or three days of house to 
house visitation and a Sunday service held there by your 
secretary resulted in some awakened interest, and in an in- 
vitation to George W. Cooke, of Dedham, to spend several 
Sundays with them. But since his departure the society 
has lapsed again into slumber, and it is not thought ex- 
pedient to make further effort at present. The situation is 
one of difficulty, but is not hopeless. 

The flourishing Free Holland Church, under F. W. N. 
Hugenholtz, located here, with its large congregation, its 
soul -stirring singing, its thorough discipline, holds aloft 
the banner of the liberal faith right nobly, and is repre- 
sented in this Conference. 

The Missionary Committee reports no money raised by 
the Conference for missionary purposes; no church 
building, except an addition to the church at Jackson, at a 
cost of $3,500. It also reports a bequest of $5,000 to the 

turch at Manistee. 
The work at Sherwood and Athens has been bravely car- 
ried on from month to month by Ida C. Hultin in connec- 
tion with her Des Moines parish. To answer the question, 
Why does Miss Hultin take the long journey once a month 
from Des Moines to Michigan ? one only needs to go to 
Athens and Sherwood and hear the affectionate talk of the 
people about the young woman who began to break the 
bread of life to them while she was still a student at Ann 
Arbors 

The retirement of E. C. Headle from Mt. Pleasant 
leaves that society again without a pastor. 

Grand Haven, without a pastor, regularly sends its an- 
nual contribution to the Western Conference and patiently, 
too patiently, awaits the coming man or woman. 

Muskegon, where a Unity Club kept the lamp of the lib- 
eral faith burning for years, now mourns the death of 
Major Chauncey Davis, a staunch friend and supporter of 
this Conference, a man of broad mind and gracious spirit, 
much beloved and honored in the town. 



ILLINOIS^ 



The secretary of the Illinois Conference, Chester Covell, 
reports a new church enterprise at Princeton and a gain 
in the interest at Warren. Moline, Buda and Geneva have 
each settled new ministers. 

Moline, under the ministry of H. D. Stevens, is making 
good progress in church building. Mr. Stevens writes this 
week that " the Moline Society has raised during the past 
year, for a lot and building, about $3,000, within itself, 
and is expected to increase the amount to $4,000 or $4,500. 
They hope to occupy the new building by November. 

Monmouth has revived services with a view to the settle- 
ment of a pastor. Steps are being taken to form Sunday 
circles in several new places. The pastors of the Geneseo 
and Sheffield churches called a meeting for the afternoon 
and evening of the first day of March at Geneseo, in which 
neighboring churches were represented, and such was the 
inspiration and encouragement, that it was deemed ad- 
visable to repeat the experiment. So it took organized 



form under the name of the "Rock River Circle of 
Churches." " Six churches are embraced in the circle. 
It is proposed to carry the meetings for afternoon and even- 
ing in the middle of the week around the circle, subject to 
the call of the committee." In the opinion of Secretary 
Covell, "the public ear was never more open to liberal 
thought than now." 

The plan suggested two years ago by the Illinois secre- 
tary of holding a series of meetings at Champaign, the seat 
of the State University, has this year been carried out by 
the aid of the American Unitarian Association, which has 
appropriated five hundred dollars to the work Prof. S. A. 
Forbes and Prof. E. Snyder, of the State University, have 
acted as a local committee, and a Saturday evening lecture 
and a Sunday afternoon sermon have already been given by 
each of the following ministers: Jones, Douthit, Bradley, 
Gannett, Fisher and Effinger, and six more are yet to come. 
The announcement of these lectures and sermons has been 
received with interest in Champaign, and has called out 
good congregations, for which much credit is due to the 
efficient local committee. They advertised each service by 
means of postal cards addressed to individuals, — at one time 
sending out as many as five hundred. It was wholly new 
ground for the Unitarian seed- sowing, and the outcome so 
far, as stated by one of the friends there, is that the liberal 
people feel they have gotten breathing room, that they are 
justified in their position, and need no longer take an apolo- 
getic attitude before the community, which is no small gain 
in three months' time. Another course of six lectures and 
six sermons in the fail are provided for. 

The treasurer of the Illinois Conference, Mrs. M. A. Dow, 
reports $362.38 raised within the state, for state work, dur- 
ing the year. This amount has been contributed in small 
sums by the financially weaker churches. The missionary 
spirit in the state is growing. At Princeton the tide of in- 
terest rose high under the lectures of Doctor Thomas and a 
month's preaching by H. C. McDougall, of Rockland, Mass. 
The formation of the " Rock River Circle " is prophetic of 
the two or three Unitarian Conferences which the great 
state of Illinois will yet have in place of one. 

The bottom facts in most of these reports are encouraging 
and significant They tell of a spirit of organization, of 
growing missionary zeal and effort, of $25,000 raised within 
themselves for church-building by seven of our churches, 
these being mostly the younger and weaker churches, of 
new enterprises for the advancement of religion, new spirit- 
ual life, new self-sacrifice and devotion and new possibilities 
opening out in various directions, 

A letter from Huron, Dak, bearing date May 5, urges an 
early visit from the secretary of this conference; and many 
other places in Dakota await the coming herald of our glad 
tidings. 

A recent letter from North Platte urges the Western Con- 
ference to enter the field of Western Nebraska. 

A letter from Manly Junction, Iowa, tells of a little 
church bought and repaired and asks for some one to come 
and help them dedicate it; and pleads the cause of another 
little band of Unitarians not far distant, who have a hall 
and chairs in it and nobody coming to preach to them. In 
the voices that come to us there is an undertone of hope 
and courage, a ring of earnestness, a feeling that every 
step counts for the truth of God and the progress of hu- 
manity. 

MINI8TBR8 WANTED. 

\It is needless to say that there is a great want of minis- 
ters in the West. But the kind wanted is a great strain on 
our sources of supply. The ideal minister for the West is 
thus described by a correspondent from a church in search 
of a minister. " This society would like a man comprehen- 
sive in his understanding, clear in analysis, strong in common 
sense, eloquent of speech, polished in manners, of mag- 
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netic presence and dirt cheap! One who can bear much 
and do much, who wants little and is not particular when 
he gets that. That is the fellow we are after." This is 
perhaps an exaggerated statement of the case, but it is nev- 
ertheless true that the Unitarian herald' in the West must 
be a man or woman of fair culture, of intelligence and con- 
secration, of missionary zeal and executive ability, of power 
to move the heart, and certainly he must be willing to work 
for very little money. 

The eminent usefulness of women in our Western min- 
istry leads us to hope for much from them in the future. 
But we do not on this account cease to expect young men 
to consecrate their strength and intelligence to this work 
The new old gospel of righteousness and purity that shall 
reach men's hearts and minds and fill them with new love 
and aspiration must have messengers worthy of its great- 
ness and its sanctity. The unconventional, fluent life of 
the West affords great opportunities to voice the message 
of the eternal spirit, and if one have not yet found out 
whether there be any Holy Ghost, let him wait until the 
vision dawns, before he undertakes the task of leading 
others into the deeper sanctities of thought and life. 

John R. Effinger, Secretary. 



OPENING ADDRESS BEFORE THE WOMEN'S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BY MBS. B. A. WBST, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO, MAY 15, 1888. 

We most cordially welcome you to-day, friends and 
members of the Western Women's Unitarian Conference, 
to this the seventh annual meeting of our organization, 
and we trust that its deliberations may be helpful in their 
present influence and encouraging for future work 

We have assembled as liberal women, who recognize that 
it is natural for the human soul to hunger and thirst for a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and when possessing 
this knowledge to offer him reverence in worship and like- 
wise to serve him by obeying his laws. It is religion in this 
threefold aspect of knowledge, worship and service which 
satisfies the heart most fully and gives the greatest com- 
pleteness to human life. 

It has been said that organizations are large enough to 
hold only one idea, which they push to the extreme, re- 
gardless of other ideas equally important I trust we may 
prove an exception, and may appreciate the knowledge 
side, the worship side and the service side of religion; 
may gain nobler ideas of all these and discover more per- 
fect methods of exemplifying them in life. 

There was a time when the desire to do right was the 
highest development of the race, but now the world's great 
helpers must perceive the specific right to be done and the 
best means of doing it 

Wise methods, as well as pure motives, are the demand 
of the nineteenth century, and a restlessness to accomplish 
good is not necessarily serving God. Zeal for hero-wor- 
ship is inclined to admire success wherever displayed — for- 
getting that it is no honor to succeed in a bad cause, that 
having ability to complete an enterprise one should have 
the integrity and intelligence to exert that ability only in 
the right direction. It is this insistence upon intelligence 
and a constantly growing intelligence which characterizes 
the advanced religions of the present day. It is our duty 
as liberal women to promote true reverence without super- 
stition, strong principles without prejudice, earnest con- 
victions without intolerance. Intelligence will dispel super- 
stition and prejudice; and intelligence, combined with 
love, will dispel intolerance. 

Call not these tasteless platitudes unsuited to modern 
thought; they are the bread of life which it is woman's 
province to furnish. While we recognize it is especially 
woman's nature to feel and manifest reverence for God, let 
us discriminate between worshiping the letters of His name 



and worshiping the qualities constituting His character. It 
is the latter worship which rises to Christ's standard — wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. 

It is but natural that, appreciating the ideas one possesses, 
one should wish to communicate them to others. Moved by 
this impulse the Unitarian women of the west began distinct 
denominational work eleven years ago, though only through 
special committees in connection with the Western Confer- 
ence, and later through the efforts of the Chicago Women's 
Liberal Union. This union had a two-fold purpose — the 
mutual benefit of its members through the study of relig- 
ious history, and the benefit of the denomination by main- 
taining Unitarian headquarters in Chicago. Such head- 
quarters were greatly needed, as the books, tracts, and 
pamphlets of our denominational literature could not be 
easily procured at our western bookstores. 

The programme prepared by the Liberal Union was a 
most valuable one, and is still most carefully preserved by 
those fortunate enough to have a copy. Gradually the 
work expanded, and with the enlarged work came the 
necessity of new methods. 

In 1881 a formal organization was established, though as 
auxiliary to the Western Unitarian Conference, our present 
name was chosen, a constitution was adopted, and officers 
elected. The next year it was deemed advisable to form an 
independent organization. In accordance with the statutes 
of Illinois our Conference was incorporated with the fol- 
lowing articles: 

1. Name or title, Women's Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 

2. Particular business and objects — the advancement of 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 

3. Number of directors, 21. 
Six by-laws were added. 

These articles and by-laws, having superseded the old 
constitution and by-laws, made us an independent organiza- 
tion with all the dignity and legal rights of an incorporated 
body composed of men; at the same time it placed our 
future action under the restraints of the laws of Illinois. 
Whatever our personal feelings and prejudices toward in- 
dividuals or other organizations, our duty as members of the 
Women's Conference demands justice and loyalty to our 
organization. We were organized on a religious basis, have 
worked on a religious basis, and now ought to defend our- 
selves from every aspersion to the contrary. 

" Speech is silver, silence is golden." I wish I might 
hearken to the lesson implied in these words and choose 
that which the more precious metal symbolizes; but there 
are times when silver is more suitable than gold, and again 
the course, rough iron should be chosen rather than either, 
and so to-day I must resort to words, unwelcome though 
they be. It would seem unnecessary to devote much 
time to explaining " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion." It would be unnecessary had not this phrase 
been misquoted and derided until some claim it has no 
meaning for them. Let us then for a moment consider the 
first of its phrases and whether we can dispense with its 
separate ideas. 

Shall we surrender freedom, which, of course, here refers 
to freedom of thought? Ask the poet whose sensitive 
organism is all alive with appreciation of the harmonies of 
nature, or thrilled with the inspiration of genius, — ask him 
if he will surrender thought and become a clam. He may- 
be willing to die, but while alive he will cling to the thought 
principle which gives value to life. Ask the reverent 
scientist, whose disciplined mind has carefully investigated 
God's laws in matter or in mind, if he will give up freedom 
of thought and accept the ancient cosmogonies. You caxi 
not induce his massive brain to cease its activity. Since these/ 
persons will reject such a suggestion, much more should TOfe 
in the interest of religion refuse to give up freedom^of 
thought T 
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TJnitarianism in separating from Orthodoxy did not give 
up it9 religion. It separated that it might have more 
breathing space, that it might form higher ideals of religion 
and cherish them unmolested. 

Shall we surrender fellowship? Though easy to feel 
sympathy with the reverent religious spirit in the abstract, 
it is a trial to tolerate special religious differences. But let 
us have enough grandeur of soul to permit a right wing and 
a left wing in our denomination. A bird flies much better 
with two wings than one. 

Look at the Church of England ; it has its High church, 
its Low church and its Broad church, and is stronger and 
more efficient because of all these parties. There is room 
there for such men as Dean Stanley — a grand nature with 
all its windows open. The importance of integrity of char- 
acter in religion is undisputed by all denominations of 
Christians. Those who believe in the total depravity of hu- 
man nature realize its inability to possess goodness, there- 
fore, as a substitute, insist upon Christ's imputed righteous- 



The more conscientious one's nature, the more sensitive 
to criticism and the more anxious to be right Hence the 
greater necessity of a correct understanding of our posi- 
tion. The accusation is made against our conference that it 
stands solely upon an ethical basis. The article stating 
the object of incorporation is quoted as " Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character," the expression " in religion" being 
omitted. To attempt to prove us irreligious by omitting 
the expression " religion " from our articles, is a species 
of argument unsanctioned by any accepted system of 
logic 

I will not presume to attempt to portray the nature and 
value of religion. The pages of history reveal how it has 
been valued above wealth, reputation, family and social 
ties and even life itself; and as to its real nature that can 
be understood only through spiritual meditation. All 
through the ages the word religion has been understood to 
include the idea of a Supreme Being; it was accepted by us 
with that idea, therefore there is no ground for the assertion 
that we are untheistic or unreligious. 

We do not insist upon other Unitarian organizations 
phrasing their thoughts and feelings in the language we 
have accepted, nor do we refuse to cooperate with them be- 
cause of this difference; we feel that such action would be 
contrary to the spirit of TJnitarianism. But, friends, we 
owe duties to the world as well as to ourselves, and per- 
haps no theme more properly challenges our attention than 
temperance. In its fullest sense it involves a reasonable 
adjustment of our plans of activity as well as a reasonable 
restraint upon appetite. Nearly two thousand years ago 
a noble soul, trying to lead his fellow men in the ways of 
truth and righteousness, spoke these words, Add to your 
faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, to knowledge temperance, 
to temperance patience, and so on enumerating many Chris- 
tian graces. Not then alone but all down the ages has there 
been need of emphasizing these practical injunctions, and 
especially at this day when nervous activity, excitement and 
zeal without discretion characterize the masses. Though 
the subject is no longer novel let us not be so superficial as 
to turn from it with indifference. Though intemperance 
may not invade our homes, our social circles, and imperil 
our individual happiness, let us not ignore its injury to 
others. 

A few f acts compel our attention. In the Woman's Re- 
formatory of Massachusetts, 97 per cent of the inmates 
are there because of intemperance; at the Concord Reform- 
atory, 80 per cent; in Suffolk county, Mass., during one 
year 84 per cent of all crime was due to drink. The Chief 
Justice of England said, "If we could make England sober 
we would shut up nine- tenths of its prisons." The great 
judge, Sir Matthew Hale, declared that four crimes out of 



every five were the result of excessive drinking. The scien- 
tific and medical aspects of the subject require too thorough 
consideration for this hour, but the real root of the evil is 
in the weakness of human nature, and every mother is 
doing temperance work who so cares for her children that 
they shall develop no physical weakness that will crave 
stimulants and no moral weakness that will permit indul- 
gence. The customary use of stimulants as a home remedy 
should be discouraged. The use of one panacea for all the 
little aches of the body is a relic of an age of few remedies 
and inconsistent with the medical knowledge of the present 
day. Let every home be a temperance society, where chil- 
dren will be trained in systematic habits of practical and 
intellectual industry, of self-control and benevolence. Let 
the mothers realize the pernicious influence of frivolities; 
of respect for appearances only; let them realize the invig- 
orating influence of a noble intellectual purpose and the 
character-giving-power of the performance of duty. Sur- 
rounded by such influences, children would be trained to 
make their bodies temples of the living God, — and they 
would as soon seek annihilation as the mire of dissipation. 
It is such temperance societies that are needed, for they 
will remove the danger of yielding to temptation. And 
besides there is also need of societies to remove the tempta- 
tion itself which comes from social customs and the public 
saloons. 

It has been one aim of our conference this past year to 
promote an interest in this subject and to circulate temper- 
ance literature. Of inestimable value is the address de- 
livered by Channing fifty years ago and now republished 
by the Unitarian Temperance Society, showing, as it does, 
that the great evil of intemperance is inward, is spiritual ; 
that the intemperate man divests himself for a time of his 
rational and moral nature, casts from himself self- con- 
sciousness and self-command, brings on frenzy, and by repe- 
tition of this insanity, prostrates more and more his rational 
and moral nature. It is this sin against his reason that 
Channing claims as the essential evil of intemperance, that 
divine principle which distinguishes between truth and false- 
hood, between right and wrong. The physical weakness, 
the waning prosperity, the desolate, cheerless home and 
miserable family are the just punishments of such guilt. 
The miseries of intemperance are not seen aright if they 
do not represent to us the more fearful desolation wrought 
by sin in the soul. The loss of efficiency is one of the 
curses of intemperance, and now that the safety of society 
seems threatened by the discontent of poverty, let us work 
for the most efficient of anti-poverty societies — the alliance 
of health and industry and temperance. 

It is with the young we should work. Let them be for- 
tified with strong moral purpose and integrity of character 
and be given scientific instruction regarding the influence 
of stimulants, opium and tobacco, as well as alcohol ; then 
may we hope for a generation free from the habit which 
enfeebles the body, stupefies the intellect, weakens the will, 
destroys the moral nature and impoverishes the commun- 
ity. The principle of heredity may well stimulate our ef- 
forts. It is not alone an avenging Nemesis, bringing 
curses upon children's children by perpetuating disease and 
evil habits. It is likewise a beneficent goddess, bestowing 
the virtues and excellencies of thought and action upon 
the descendants of the righteous. The strength of char- 
acter, which results from high moral purpose, self-control 
and regard for duty, is just as surely transmitted to the 
next generation as is the weakness produced by self-indul- 
gence. In our efforts to help the world let us continue to 
work for temperance, for that self-control which, combined 
with aspiration and knowledge, lifts one to the highest rank 
of human development. It is in such practical lines we 
would work, as well as for the dissemination of correct re- 
ligious ideas. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMEN'S WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.- 1887- 1888. 

The work of the Women's Conference for the last twelve 
months has been, as always before, for the advancement of 
freedom, fellowship and character in religion, with, I 
hope, a deeper consecration to the spirit of all the great 
words mean than even in the past six years. The channels 
for this work have been through local distribution of liberal 
religious literature, Women's Unitarian Associations, Post 
Office Missions and Religious Study Classes. The Confer- 
ence also stands pledged in sympathy with and as soon as 
practicable ready to give more definite help to the causes of 
Temperance, Home Missions — the Montana Indian School, 
and Foreign Missions — the Pundita Bamabai and her work 
in India. 

The organization includes within its delegate member- 
ship nineteen churches representing nine states, and 178 
individual members. 

The societies are: Chicago, 111., three; Buda, EL, one; 
Cleveland, Ohio, one; Davenport, Iowa, one; Denver, Colo., 
one; Des Moines, Iowa, one; Geneseo, 111., one; Hinsdale, 
HI., one; Humboldt, Iowa, one; Janesville, Wis., one; 
Minneapolis, Minn., one; Sheffield, 111., one; Sioux City, 
Iowa, one; St. Louis, Mo., two; St. Paul, Minn,, one; 
Wichita, Eans., one. Many societies work with and report 
to us who have no delegate membership. We hope that 
their full help will hereafter be given us by the prompt 
payment of at least $5 annually into our treasury. 

The reports from all the churches show our liberal 
women to be at work everywhere helping to sustain the 
church life and usefulness. Industrial societies, with their 
outcome of practical help to the poor, exist wherever there 
is church organization. Then Social, Educational, Unity 
Clubs and Religious, Emerson, Browning, Longfellow, 
Philosophy and Literary Classes follow — all representing a 
definite outline of work and indicating high mental and 
moral interests among our women. Outside the church, 
Unitarian women are active, often leaders in the large gen- 
eral interests of their communities — the Associated Chari- 
ties, Woman's Suffrage Societies, and all kinds of philan- 
thropic, institutional and educational work. 

In the table showing money raised and expended this 
year the whole amount attributed to the women of Illinois 
is not due to them. In All Souls and the Third church, 
Chicago, men and women cooperate so closely in the four 
sections of their church work, the social, charitable, mis- 
sionary and educational, and raise money for each together, 
that it was impossible to extricate the women's part from the 
men's and so it is all recorded. Thus, while it has proven a 
little confusing in making a report of women's work, it is a 
most encouraging sign as showing the modern thought in 
church work, as in church organization, to be no longer 
that of separation — of special activities for men and 
women, but in all things a unity of work as of interest 
And we heartily recommend this more reasonable plan of 
action to all our Western churches, even if such a course 
results one day in the disorganization of the Women's 
Conference, to be re-established on a stronger, broader basis, 
as a natural part of the general Western Conference. But 
to-day we stand as a separate body, and a body that needs 
strengthening. 

We should learn from the Women's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence the value of branch organizations. In St. Louis, 
Denver and Chicago, there are branch associations whose 
objects (taken from the St. Louis articles of association) are: 
" To encourage the study of Unitarian thought among its 
members, and to extend the knowledge of the principles of 
Unitarian belief by such means as the society from time to 
time adopt." Such associations should exist in every city 
for their great stimulus to social, religious and intellectual 
life. A woman in a western city of 35,000 inhabitants 



writes within a few days: "I wish I could attend your 
meetings. Could we not have something like it here, I 
often ask myself." For the benefit of similar inquirers 
let me state here, that we meet, a body of 150 liberal, earn- 
est women once a month; enjoy a bright social lunch to- 
gether, and then listen to a paper by one of our members 
on such subjects as: "The Ideal Church," " Individual Re- 
sponsibility in Christian Work," "James Martineau," 
"The Wages of Sin," "Heredity — Its Influence upon 
Character," "Temperance Work in the Liberal Churches," 
" The Relation of Health to Religion." Then we discuss 
the paper, and the freer the interchange of thought the 
more successful and interesting the meeting; and I think 
I may say that the Chicago association is a type of the 
others. As part of the work of such associations there 
might be Religious Study Classes, for which guides and 
courses of study are in print; also Temperance, Post- 
Office, Home and Foreign Missions Committees, our women 
thus beginning in an organized way to prove their coopera- 
tion in the whole list of Conference interests. But, before 
all, let there be a Post-Office Mission Committee. 

POST-OFFICE MISSION. 

Hear a letter received from a Post-Office Mission corre- 
spondent in Texas: " I beg to express my deep and heart- 
felt thanks for the many pamphlets and sermons you have 
sent me from time to time. I can assure you they are read 
by me with great interest, and they have been the means of 
enlarging my mind, and have presented to my understand- 
ing a religion I can believe in and which I believe is 
Christianity as Christ taught it. I hope you and your fel- 
low-workers may be abundantly blessed in your labor of 
love, and that great success may attend on your efforts to 
propagate pure Christianity." 

And from another: " I first came to know of Unitarian- 
ism through the sermons of Savage, Chadwick and Clarke, 
and thank my Heavenly Father for the knowledge they 
brought me." 

A young woman isolated from all liberal fellowship 
writes : " I think the Post-Office Mission work is a grand 
one, and the pamphlets sent me by them have been a great 
help and comfort I wish it had been my good fortune to 
have been trained in the Unitarian church, in other 
words fed on Unitarian theology; I would have understood 
life better and suffered less." 

A woman in Dakota, who had received magazines from 
our office, tells of having been with her husband " wrapped 
in his buffalo coat among some of the people on these lonely 
plains, and their pleasure at the sight of reading matter 
was very pathetic, for they told how they had dreaded the 
winter for fear they would have no books and they could 
not buy them." 

A man in Arkansas writes: "I verily believe that I am 
doing this section more real good by distributing such lib- 
eral religious literature as I get than all the preaching that 
the whole of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal church ; 
in Northwest Arkansas is doing." 

And again: " God bless the Women's Western Unita- 
rian Conference is the prayer of at least one isolated lover of 
your work" 

There should be more members of this Women's Confer* 
ence. Surely every Unitarian woman in the West should 
wish to join an organization pledged to so high a purpose 
as this, and could annually pay $1 to help its work; and 
every church or society might contribute $5 and more, ac- 
cording to its strength and earnestness, and then we should 
not need to plead so urgently for a Post office Mission 
fund but could pay expenses at headquarters and supply 
our liberal literature in a generous yet judicious liberality 
to our state secretaries and workers everywhere. My hope 
is to have the means in our treasury to supply from head- 
quarters, free, all tracts, sermons and leaflets needed in 
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Post-Office Mission work, and a very important matter as 
well, — to provide uniform record books free to all. 

We do need money for several purposes. First, to help 
young societies who wish to begin or who have begun Post- 
Office Mission work, and who, with nearer and more press- 
ing claims upon their money, often do not feel able to ex- 
pend even the small sums needed for advertising, buying 
our Western tracts and subscribing to our periodicals. Of 
course the American Unitarian Association tracts are freely 
given, and used, I trust, with a spirit of gratitude to the 
association, by all our workers. A special Post-Office Mis- 
sion fund might well exist to meet these needs. But I 
should like to see the Women's Western Conference ready 
to help with its money as with heartiest encouragement 
societies beginning their missionary work in Western towns, 
where people are oftenest poor and hard working, though 
loyal to and wishing to receive the higher truth of this 
Unitarian faith, and are actually not able to build their 
simple churches and carry on their church work unaided. I 
know of one such to-day whose minister, a most earnest 
and consecrated woman, is with us at this Conference, 
whom it would be a joy to help with a substantial gift of 
money towards raising a house of worship in Beatrice, 
Neb. But this we can not do — though the work of such a 
woman is the work of us all and should be upheld by us all. 
I should like to have a Loan Fund for women wishing to 
enter the ministry, and I should like this Conference to be 
the means of starting loan libraries of liberal religious 
books in all the societies scattered west and north that need 
this help for their own religious study and for circulation 
in their Post-Office Mission work 

This special work of our Conference — the Post-Office 
Mission — has been steadily growing the past year, in work- 
ers, in a better state system of cooperation, and in most 
encouraging results from correspondents. Our present 
workers are full of zeal and enthusiasm, and many socie- 
ties and individuals who have never engaged in the work 
express a desire to do so. 

A great call for our literature is reported, and not alone 
satisfaction but often joy and gratitude expressed, as the 
few extracts read to you will prove, from those who receive 
it We hear of several possible new societies at various 
points aroused into life through the Post-Office Mission. 
The statistics in the table do not include tracts taken from 
the church door, many hundreds of which have been dis- 
tributed) or the number of current Registers, Unitys, Uni- 
tarians and other periodicals sent regularly by various 
workers and friends. And many of the reports do not in- 
dicate a full year's work. Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and 
Illinois have done the largest state work, but Rev. John 
Brown, of Lawrence, the Nestor of Post-Office Mission 
workers, has, single-handed, almost flooded Kansas and- the 
territories with our literature and his own earnest words by 
letter, sending for the last forty weeks, at an expense of 
$60, 3,000 tracts and papers to a parish of four hundred 
readers. He writes: " I still hold fast to the opinion that 
our Post-Office Mission work, poorly supported as it now 
is, is doing more for the money expended than any other 
branch of missionary work carried on. I am fully per- 
suaded that it should be well sustained by those who believe 
from the heart in that religion pure and undefiled that is 
taught by the words and exemplified in the life of Jesus. 
I feel like consecrating the short time I have to live to the 
Post-Office Mission work." Mr. Brown thinks it is possible 
to increase the work a hundred per cent this year, and 
urges the need of a Post-Office Mission Fund, a more per- 
fect organization of all workers, and a better system of co- 
operative advertising. 

The state secretaries have important duties to perform 
in seeking out and arousing to work societies and individ- 
uals within their Conference, and in aiding them in every 
practical way within their power. This work, we believe, 



will gradually reach a self-supporting basis, if the circulars 
to applicants arranged by the National Post- Office Mis- 
sion Committee, and printed by the American Unitarian 
Association, are freely used. They clearly state the object 
of the Mission, and the various ways in which those receiv- 
ing its benefits may in turn help the cause. 

CENTRAL OFFICE WORK. 

May 21, 1887, to May 15, 1888. 

There have been written 536 letters and 1,099 postals, 
and 736 letters and 380 postals have been received. Tracts 
sent out: American Unitarian Association tracts, 3,644; 
Unity Mission, 2,412; Unity Short tracts, 2,608; Chadwick 
sermons, 318; Savage sermons, 266; Clarke sermons, 34; 
Belief cards and Sunderland's short tracts, 737 ; Temperance 
tracts, 739. Total tracts, 7,114. 

Periodicals: Unitys, 3,861; Registers, 587; Unitarian 
Reviews, 135; miscellaneous material, including papers, 
books, unclassified sermons, " Faith That Makes Faithful," 
Study Class and Unity Mission leaflets, P. O. M. circulars, 
secular magazines, 1,819. Total periodicals, 6,402. Also 
two barrels and one box of books, papers and tracts. 
Through the generosity of Rev. M. J. Savage's Society, 
Boston, we have received the gift of 600 copies weekly of 
Unity Pulpit, distributed from George H. Ellis, publisher, 
and at least 69 copies have been paid for by subscribers 
through our office at special Post-Office Mission rates. By 
a similar favor from Rev. John Chadwick's Society, Brook- 
lyn, 497 of his sermons monthly have been given, our sub- 
scribers paying the postage. And the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference very kindly placed at our disposal 200 copies 
monthly of Rev. James Freeman Clarke's sermons. 

Through the Loan Library of the Women's Unitarian 
Association of Chicago 79 books have been circulated during 
the year. 

The states receiving help from this office have been: 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, South Carolina, Virginia, Florida, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Dakota, Colorado, California and Washington Territory. 

Reading matter received. — From the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston: Standard tracts, 1,533; Temperance 
tracts, 729. From Mr. Charles H. Kerr: Unities, 1,578. 
From other friends: Registers, 384; Unities, 559; miscel- 
laneous magazines and sermons, 2,933. Total, 5,454. All 
such material is acceptable, and can be judiciously distrib- 
uted from the Central office. 

A simple arrangement has been made with our publisher, 
Mr. Charles H. Kerr, for increasing Post-Office Mission par- 
ishioners. He has placed in the secretary's hands a great 
many letters and cards received by him from all over the 
country in reply to his advertisements. These have been 
assorted and distributed among the states from whence 
they came, where our workers and cooperators outside of 
the Conference district in the far east and west and south 
have taken them and addressed the writers, offering liberal 
literature if desired. Many replies have been received, and 
frequently grateful and interesting correspondence estab- 
lished between these far-away people and our earnest 
workers. 

Cash Accounts. — Receipts: Money received in postage 
and contributions, $23.37; from P. O. M. Registers sold, 
$6.14; from tracts sold, $37.10. Total, $66.61. Disbursements: 
Tracts bought, $33.57; expressage, freight and postage, 
$32.43; sundries, 61 cents. Total, $66.61. Total amount 
spent in Post-Office Mission work, in the field and at the 
office, $554.70. 

In closing, permit me to express the wish that there may 
be more intercommunication and unity of action as there is 
sympathy in spirit between all the Unitarian women, organ- 
ized and unorganized, who are working for the spread of 
truth, love and righteousness in the world. The field is 
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large; there is room for all otir faith can inspire, and the 
closer we bind ourselves together, heart and brain and 
hand, the greater momentum shall we receive and the 
larger will be the success of all our missionary work. 

Florence Hilton, Secretary* 



FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
TARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

1887-1888. 

For the first time in the fifteen years of its life, the 
Sunday-school Society does not make its usual full report 
for the schools at this May Conference, but gives only a 
brief statement of its own condition as a society, — a word 
about what it is and what it ought to be. 

This year the books of Unitarian interest, part of which 
were purchased three years ago of the Colegrove Book 
Company, the rest being kept on sale from the American 
Unitarian Association and George H. Ellis, have been 
turned over to C. H. Kerr & Co. Their publishing busi- 
ness in connection with the Unity office enables them to 
handle them to better advantage than the society has 
found it possible to do. 

Early in 1887, and before the report of this society last 
May, the tract department which had been in charge of this 
society had so increased in importance as to make it neces- 
sary to have it taken in charge separately, and report is 
given of the same to-day under the name of The Unity 
Publishing Committee. 

Since these two offshoots we have carried only our own 
distinct branch of work, the sale of Sunday-school publica- 
tions, our own and others', the book-keeping connected 
therewith, correspondence, and a general charge of the 
rooms. 

The Directors' meetings have been held regularly the 
first Monday in each month, but we have not undertaken 
any work this year in the way of publication, outside of the 
immediate demands of business. It has seemed best to in- 
cur as little risk as possible that we might be the surer of 
closing the year free of debt. Our Sunday-schools have 
evidently been of the same opinion, as there has been much 
less material purchased by them than in the last few years. 
However they may have held themselves to close expenditure 
for material, they have not failed in their contributions to the 
society, and we owe them grateful acknowledgments for 
their loyalty. Last year there were twelve schools contrib- 
uting. This year there have been twenty -two. Five of 
these were able to do so only in the shape of an annual 
membership for the school as a body, but small sums may 
represent quite as much good will and fellowship as larger 
ones, and are equally appreciated. To learn to give in 
small sums is one of the high arts in morals when impulse 
and example tend towards the large ones. 

We do believe it is right and good for the schools to unite 
themselves with the society, and to emphasize it by paying 
something into the common treasury. It awakens the per- 
ceptions, enlarges the horizon, and elevates the conception 
of Sunday-school ideals. It should be only such a sum as 
is a fair proportion of average income per year. We believe 
this on the principle of mutual exchange and loyal recipro- 
cation, because we believe, on the other hand, that a Sun- 
day-school Society should not only be a center of supplies 
in the way of books and class tools, but also a center for 
that other kind of more expensive supplies, — encourage- 
ment and information. It should be able to send out not 
only the material helps needed, but missionary helpers, 
into new fields. There are many calls for help to start new 
liberal schools within our range, and for help in sustaining 
those already started, and we can only partially meet them, 
because of our very limited means. Writing letters is 
better than nothing but only a slender thread to build upon. 
If there is need of an American Unitarian Association for 



the churches, and of a Western Unitarian Conference, as it is 
plain there is, equally is there need of Sunday-school So- 
cieties to foster the general life of the schools. 

But it is not from our schools that the funds of the 
society should be principally expected. It is from the 
friends of children; from the friends of a high morality 
in the community. It is from those who have children, 
or who have had them ; from those who hope sometime to 
have them; or from those who, never having had them, 
nor expecting to, find their hearts yearning the more 
over those of others; from those who consider everything 
they give toward training the spiritual growth of the little 
ones an investment well placed for a future outcome of 
good in the community at large. 

We don't like to come here, ever, with an overdrawn 
treasury, and then arouse enthusiasm enough for the work 
which incurred the debt to cancel it. But sometimes it 
has to be so, and if it is to be confessed that many who 
contribute under that sort of pressure would not other- 
wise feel any demand, — so that if no debt is incurred, to be 
paid off, there comes not enough income from sources out- 
side our schools to enable us to do anything more than 
meet regular expenses, — then the natural conclusion is 
forced upon us that it would be better to do the work 
and afterward solicit the means to pay the bills. Follow- 
ing, (see page, 192) is the treasurer's report. This state- 
ment shows the sources of income from which our 
expenses are met: $336 from the Western Conference, as 
its share in maintaining home accommodations at head- 
quarters; $16*.31 from the schools, and $129.60 from other 
sources, being annual and life memberships and individual 
contributions. As is seen, we owe but one debt, — a note for 
$103.17. We have, to cover this, accounts receivable, 
$18.85 (all good), and cash on hand, $8440, making $103,- 
25 and leaving a surplus of 8 cents as a nest egg for tb 3 
new year. And now about this new year. Shall we go 
on this way, — just meeting expenses and only carrying for- 
ward the business connected with our present publications, 
heeding not the call for others nor in any way enlarging 
our usefulness ? Or shall we do what the work demands 
and look for the money to pay for it afterwards ? 

In the same way, as different conditions of growth in a 
human being are transitional stages leading to something' 
better beyond, so, with this organization, these last few 
years of steady, quiet effort within itself have been laying 
the right kind of foundation for substantial output in the 
future. 

That third source from which it has been shown we have 
our income, — that of memberships and individual contribu- 
tions, — should be the largest but is the least. If the Sun- 
day-school Society had, besides its memberships and school 
contributions, a few patron friends who assured it a certain 
sum each year for regular income, some of the demands 
now unmet would be realized, and the influence of our 
Sunday-schools would become a more living factor in the 
religious work of the west. 

Last fall a Sunday-school Institute was inaugurated in 
response to a long felt need for more thorough conference 
upon the subjects pertaining to these interests. The an- 
nual meetings, held heretofore in connection with the West- 
ern anniversaries, have been carried on under many disad- 
vantages. The principal part of its programme coming 
after the other meetings, people were mind- weary and 
body- worn; and though it was always an earnest and de- 
lightfully informal session, it was also a tardy gathering 
and too often with a hurried, incomplete closing, and 
always too little time for discussion. No wonder 
that notwithstanding the real benefit that did accrue 
to the work and the workers from these meetings, 
even with the disadvantages, we found ourselves each year 
realizing more and more the need of time for a fuller pro- 
gramme, and an attendance fresh for the subject in hand 
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It should not be a circle of Sunday-school workers alone; 
the programme at such times is well worth the interest of 
all who wish to study the history of morals and religion. 
The institute opened Tuesday evening, November 8, with 
a sermon by Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, and closed Fri- 
day noon, November 11. There were five sessions for Sun- 
day-school work and two for Unity Clubs. One forenoon was 
devoted to Institute work, questions and discussions; one 
to Old Testament work with papers and discussion led by 
Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, and filled with interest, and one to 
ethical studies adapted in three grades to the ages of the 
scholars. There was one musical evening led by Professor 
Tomlins, who brought his class with him by way of illus- 
trating some of our Sunday-school music, and who also gave 
the audience something of a musical drill. There was also 
an afternoon for primary class work, introducing kinder- 
garten methods, and treating the audience as a class. 

The first annual institute was experimental, and though 
not largely attended, being placed at an unfortunate time, 
was yet sufficiently so to warrant a second one in the fall 
of 1888. We shall try to offer a programme that will repre- 
sent as fully as possible a combination of the newest and the 
strongest thought, based upon experience in Sunday-school 
and Unity Club work. We hope everybody will make it as 
much of a point to come as they would to this conference, 
for Sunday- school work is church work. 

Ellen T. Leonard, Secretary. 



REPORT OF UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 

The Unity Publishing Committee is carrying on the 
publication of tracts, sermons and other liberal religious 
literature, by means of private funds and volunteer service. 
In this way it is independent of the Conference, but auxiliary 
to it Its motto is: " We believe that to love the good and 
to live the good is the supreme thing in religion." 

It has two series of tracts: The "Unity Mission " series 
of longer tracts, which are sermons and essays, among 
which the most notable is the Divinity School Address. 
There are twenty-six of these tracts now in print 

The " Short Tract " series has a larger circulation, and 
there are nineteen now in print In the " Unity Mission" 
series, the new tracts published since last conference are 
"The Co-education of Parent and Child," by Mrs. S. C. LI. 
Jones; "The Death of Jesus," by W. M. Salter; and the 
Emerson tract, just out, by W. C. Gannett, completing the 
series of the four great masters — Channing, Parker, 
Martineau and Emerson. The two collections of hymns, 
" Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity," and " Love to God 
and Love to Man," heretofore published as tracts, have been 
united and published in one collection, but will be continued 
separately as tracts. Besides these, new editions have been 
printed of " Unitarianism, its Story and its Principles;" 
"Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity," "The one Keligion," 
" Is a Scientific Basis of Keligion Possible," and two new 
editions of " Love to God and Love to Man." 

In the "Short Tract " series the new tracts published 
this year are: " How We Got The Temperance Society," 
two editions, W. C. Gannett; " Things Most Commonly 
Believed To-day Among Us," two large editions, W. C. 
Gannett; "Ministry of Sorrow," Joseph May; "Keligion 
not Theology," two editions, J. C. Learned; " Sunday Cir- 
cles" and "Responsive Readings," two tracts by John R. 
Effinger. New editions have been printed of " Unitarian 
Affirmations," "A Blessing on the Day," "The Art of 
Married Life," " Jesus," " The Manliness of Christ," and 
of "Blessed be Drudgery" three new editions, seventh, 
eighth and ninth. 

During the year 9,240 Unity Mission tracts have been 
circulated, of which 1,069 have been used for free distri- 
bution. Of the " Short Tract " series 28,660 have been sold 
and distributed. The number of tracts circulated during 



the year of both series amounts in the aggregate to 38,969. 
We have now in the treasury $102.57 and about $70 in 
open accounts coming in. One of the new things estab- 
lished by the committee during the year, and promising 
well, is a Post- Office Mission at headquarters. The ex- 
penses of this have been paid from the funds of the com- 
mittee and the tracts used drawn from its supplies. This 
was started early last January; $4.20 expended in adver- 
tising brought fifty-five applications. Tracts sent in re- 
sponse and letters written have placed twenty-one of these 
names on our regular list. Letters have come from all these 
and with several of them a regular correspondence has 
been established. The letters received are full of grati- 
tude, questioning and interest, perfectly inspiring to any 
one engaged in this work. This statement will show how 
much work might be done with more money. The treasury 
depends on the income returned by sale of tracts, on a few 
donations in money, and in publications whose profits are 
given to the tract work. Larger sales and more donations 
would enable us to do larger work. An additional income 
of $200 a year would enable us to enlarge our free distri- 
bution and to publish tracts to meet needs for which we 
have at present no supply. If we could send the series 
of the Four Great Masters with the circular to all the lead- 
ing newspapers it might result in the publication of the 
circular and extracts from the tracts in some of the papers, 
and perhaps in many of them, and prove a very effective 
method of enlarging our circulation. It would cost about 
ten cents per paper to do this. The Post-Office Mission 
everywhere is doing a very sure work. It yields large re- 
turns for the money and work invested, and appeals to 
those who have but little to invest. 

Louise M. Dunning, Secretary and Treasurer. 



SUMMARY OF THE TREASURER'S REPORT OF THE 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE FOR 1887-8. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 18, 1687 $551 35 

Remainder of Guaranty Fund for 1886-*. $570 40 

Channing Club contribution for 1886-87 300 00 

Interest on $3,000 R. R. bonds 120 00 

Church contributions for 1887-88: 

Received prior to May 15, 1888- $738.63 

Received after May 15,1888 43.00 

• 781 68 

Individual contributions for 1887-88: 

Received prior to May 15, 1888 19.00 

Received after May 15, 1888 40.00 

Advanced by guarantors for 1887-88. . 235.00 

204 00 

Collections taken at Conference, May 16-17, 

1888 265 13 

2,331 16 

Call Loan at Bank 2,100 00 

$4,982 5 

EXPENniTURES. 

Loans due May 1, 1887 $1,141 75 

Interest on new loans 61 23 

American Unitarian Association for 1886-87. _ 10 00 

Rent of Methodist Church, May 16-17, 1888.. 50 00 

Secretary's salary $2,000.00 

Secretary's traveling and other ex- 
penses 188.94 

Treasurer's expenses 5.20 

Exchange on drafts _ .75 

Rent to May 1,1888 — 780.00 

Janitor - - 63.00 

Reporting proceedings of Conference, 

1887 40.00 

Printing same -100.00 

$3,177 89 

$4,440 87 

Balance on hand May 15, 1888 193 51 

Additional contributed and collected after 

May 15, as shown above 348 13 

$541 64 

$4,982 51 
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A88ET8. 

€. B. & Q. R. R. bonds $3,000 00 

Accrued interest, May 15, 1888 35 00 

$8,035 00 

LIABILITIES. 

Call Loan at Bank $2,100 00 

James B. Galloway, Treasurer. 



GUARANTY REPORT FOR 1887-8. 

As It was known that some of the churches were likely to with- 
hold their usual contributions to the Western Conference treasury, 
a guaranty fund of $1,795 was raised on the floor of the Conference, 
May 19, 1887, to cover the expected deficit; and, to meet the running 
expenses, the Treasurer was authorized to make an arrangement 
with a bank to borrow on call from time to time such amounts as 
were necessary. By the end of the year this call loan amounted to 
$2,100. The Treasurer's report showed that, to pay this loan and 
thus enter the new year clear of debt, It would be necessary to call 
for the whole of the guaranty fund, and to raise, besides, about $200 
more. The $200 was raised at once, on announcement of Its need, 
at the afternoon session of May 17, 1888: and at the same time about 
$1,700 was guaranteed towards the deficit expected the coming year, 
1888-9. The following statement shows the matter In more detail: 

Total expenses, 1887-8, as shown above $4,440 87 

Deduct loans due May 1, 1887, now paid 1,141 75 

Current expenses, 1887-8 $8,299 12 

Received from churches, as shown above ... 781 68 
44 " Individuals, other than guar- 
antors 59 00 

" " the Channing Club* 800 00 

" " collections at Conference of 

1888 265 18 

Interest on $3,000 R. R. bond $120 00 

Deduct amount accrued May 1, 
1887, and applied towards loan 
then due 20 00 100 00 

Current Income, 1887-8 ' 1,505 76 

Deficit for year, 1887-8 1,793 86 

Guaranty Fund for 1887-8, pledged by thirty- 
seven churches and Individuals 1,795 00 

RECEIPTS AND GUARANTIES FROM CHUROHE8 AND INDIVIDUALS 

for 1887-88. 

(The " additional guaranties " are In some cases from churches 
as such, but usually from Individual members.) 



FROM CHURCHE8 AND INDIVIDUALS. 



Baraboo, Wis 

Bloomington, 111 

Buda,IU 

Chicago, 111., Third church 

" All Souls church 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Davenport, Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Geneseo, 111 

Geneva, 111 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— Free Holland church 

Hinsdale, 111 

Humboldt, Iowa 

Marietta, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Monroe, Wis 

Omaha, Neb 

Princeton, 111 

Sheffield, HI. 

Sioux Falls, Dak 

Sioux City, Iowa 

St Joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity 

St Paul, Minn 

Warren, 111 



Friends In Unity church, Chicago $25.00 

Friends In Church of the Messiah, Chicago. 5.00 
Friends elsewhere .*_ 29.00 



Receipts. 



$ 10 00 

10 00 
10 00 
60 00 
50 00 
125 00 
25 00 
15 00 
25 00 
20 00 
15 
42 50 
10 00 
12 00 
25 00 
10 00 
15 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
25 00 
10 00 
100 00 
127 13 
10 00 



Additional 
Guaranties. 




145 00 

155 00 

225 00 

80 00 

50 00 



25 00 
150 00 



100 00 

25 00 
25 00 
25 00 

50 00 

100 00 
250 00 



100 00 
225 00 
115 00 



TREASURER'S REPORT OF THE LWOMEN'S] WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

May i7, 1887, to May 15, 1888. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash in hand May 17 $ 3 32 

By the Unitarian Society, Buda, 111 5 00 

" Church of the Unity, Cleveland, Ohio 20 00 

" Unity Church, Denver, Colo 5 00 

44 the Unitarian Society, Davenport, Iowa 5 00 

44 " Unitarian Society, Des Moines, Iowa 5 00 

" " Unity Church, Hinsdale, 111 5 00 

44 " Unitarian Society, Humboldt, Iowa 5 00 

" " All Souls Church, Janesville, Wis 5 00 

" " Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis 3 50 

" ,4 First Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 5 00 

" " Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo 26 00 

44 " St. Louis Branch of the W. W. U. C 30 00 

" " Church of the Messiah, St Louis, Mo.... 5 00 

" " Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn 10 25 

" " Unitarian Society, Sioux City, Iowa 5 00 

" " " " Sheffield, 111 5 00 

14 " Church of the Messiah, Chicago, 111 50 00 

44 " Third Church, Chicago, 111 20 00 

" " All Souls Church, Chicago, 111 20 00 



$238 07 



PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK AND 
GENERAL EXPEN8E8. 

By Mrs. W. C. Dow, Chicago, 111 $ 5 00 

" Miss M. A. French, Kenosha, Wis.-.. 5 00 

" Miss Helen Gale, Oak Park, 111 1 00 

" Rev. George H. Greer, Tacoma, W. T.._ 50 

" Miss Marie Mathis, Wichita, Kans 5 00 

" Mrs. M. J. Miller, Geneseo, 111 5 00 

44 Mrs. James McBroom, Geneseo, 111 1 00 

" Miss Donna Pervier, Sheffield, 111 75 

" Mrs. L. K. Woodman, St. Paul, Minn . 10 00 

" Rev. E. M. Wheelock, Spokane Falls, W. T... 1 00 

" Mrs, E. A. West, Chicago, 111 20 00 

" Mrs. John Wilkinson, Chicago, 111 20 00 

« Mrs. H. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich 2 00 

$ 76 25 

Annual memberships, $1 each 178 00 

$492 82 

PAYMENTS. 

To Secretary $200 00 

44 Rent and Expenses 216 00 

44 Secretary for P. O. mission work 36 88 

44 C.H. Kerr & Co 7 85 

44 Traveling expenses for secretary 7 00 

44 S. A. Maxwell & Co 45 

44 Unity Publishing Co 8 60 

44 Postage and postals for secretary 9 00 

44 Stationery and postage for treasurer 4 65 

44 Balance 7 44 

$492 82 





STATE EXHIBIT. 






Annual 
Memberships. 


Life 
Memberships. 


Other 
Contributions. 




Colorado 

Dakota 

Iowa -j. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Wash. Ter... 
Wisconsin ... 


$ ~ 

1 

6 

1 

141 

"l 
2 
4 

16 
2 
2 

2 




$ 5 00 

20"00 

157*75 
5 00 

2~66 
25 25 
61 00 
20 00 

fso 

18 50 


$ 5 00 

1 00 

26 00 

1 00 

298 75 

5 00 

1 00 
4 00 

29 25 
77 00 
22 00 

2 00 
1 50 

15 50 






$489 00 



$840 63| $1,795 00 



Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF WOMEN'S WORK.* 

April, 1887, to April, 1888. 



Post-Office Mission Work.— (Continued.) 



State and Citie9. 



Colorado . 
Dakota ... 

Illinois... 



.Denver 

.Sioux Falls. 



Money 
raised by 
Women 



$ 2,048 00 



..Chi. All Souls Church.. 
Chi. Church of Messiah 
Chicago Third Church 

Hinsdale 

Moline 

Quincy 

Tremont 

Buda 

Sheffield 

Geneseo 

Geneva 

La Fox 



Indiana. 
Iowa 



Total for Illinois . 
.LaPorte 



.Davenport ... 
Sioux City... 

Iowa City 

Keokuk 

Humboldt 

Manly 

Rock Rapids. 



195 00 



1,495 54 
368 35 
575 69 
441 30 
350 00 
335 00 
256 20 
220 41 
150 00 
79 53 
120 00 
20 00 



Moneyex 
pendedby 
Women. 



$ 2,060 20 



195 00 



Total 

raised by 

States. 



$ 2,048 00 
195 00 



$ 4,412 02 
~50l)0 



Kansas .. 
Michigan. 



Minnesota. 



Total for Iowa. 
.. Lawrence 



..Sherwood. 
Athena 



Total for Michigan. 

.St. Paul 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

Luverne 



701 3' 
703 70 
500 00 
475 00 
361 29 
115 00 
100 00 



1,412 93 
368 35 
513 14 
360 13 
270 OOj 
335 00 
235 00 
280 41 
150 00 
79 53 



Total ex- 
pended by 
States. 



20 00 



$ 3,964 49 



50 00 



$ 4,413 02 
50 00 



325 00 ! 
644 40 



475 00 

309 73 
50 00 



$ 2,956 36 ' $ 1,804 18 IS 2,966 36 
$210 25 ^7 210 25 



70 00 
55 85 



Missouri . 



Total for Minnesota 

.St. Louis Unity Church. 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 



Nebraska. 
Ohio 



Total for Missouri. 
.Omaha 



..Cleveland. 
Toledo 



Wisconsin . 



Total for Ohio. 

.Baraboo 

Madison 

Arcadia 

Evansville 

Milwaukee 



Total for Wisconsin . 



$ 125 86 



419 00 
300 00 
148 50 
215 65 



52 76 



$ 52 76 



252 00 
110 00 
215 65 



$ 1,083 15 $ 577 65 



947 41 
100 00 
150 00 



$ 1,197 41 



3,000 00 



850 00 
93 25 



$ 943 25 



124 29 
123 10 

60 00 
160 00 

51 75 



389 30 
100 00 



$ 89 30 



773 00 



$773 00 



$ 519 14 



124 29 
123 10 
60 00 



$ 307 39 



125 86 



1,083 15 



1,197 41 
8,000 00 



943 25 



519 14 



$ 1,804 13 



52 76 



577 65 



89 30 



773 00 



307 89 



Grand Total $16,740 44 $9,S?3 92 

^•The above named amounts of money raised by women in the various 
«mtom nave been obtained in some one or other of various ways as follows : 
By direct contributions, memberships to church societies, dime sociables, lectures, 
•oatsrtalnmente or by sales. The amounts enumerated on the expense side of the 
account have been expended in the various churches in one or more of the fol- 
lowiM directions : Membership dues to Women's Western Unitarian Conference; 
US educational, missionary, social, charitable, interest of the churches; towards 
xninlster's salaries and publishing their sermons; to the Mount Vernon suffer- 
yj Montana school for Indians ; Ramabai fund ; post-offlce mission ; Unitarian 
DWdingfand; toward buying church property; church furnishings and repairs. 

Florence Hilton, Secretary of the W. W. U. C. 
POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK. 

APRIL, 1887, TO APRIL, 1888. 
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S 
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3 

• 
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Tracts Sent. 


Papers Sent. 


Money. 


4tf4§tind 
^GlSes. 


< 


8 


5 

u 

o 

32 

100 


8 


• 

■a 






* 


> 

1 


o 

•a 


^mguno. 


80 


5 


860 


110 


875 


250 


200 


... 


175 


$20.10 


$20.50 














700 





100 


... 













70 
157 

14 
188 
111 
160 

86 


68 
166 
11 
44 
60 
60 
88 


158 

1,782 

10 

10 

60S 

800 

160 


171 

500 

17 

"82 
160 
86 


59 

229 

7 

6 

160 

"26 


278 

440 

28 

1,400 

569 

"860 


89 
300 

"i57 
28 
119 
26 


51 
200 

*156 
22 
60 
26 


::: 


"270 

"ioo 

141 


$1.56 


$8.34 
87.68 
5.00 
18.49 

"i!65 


lip&tf 


«sl 


487 


8^08 


896 


486 


8,066 


714 


506 


... 


511 


$15.67 


$78.46 



2,060 20 
195 00 



3,964 49 
50 00 



INDIANA. 

LaPorte 

IOWA. 

Sioux City.... 
Humboldt... 

Davenport 

Des Moines... 


38 


m 62 ... 

1 


..J 7. 

1 


| i 
40! 57... 

| 


1 1 
35 j $5.21 $4.65 


1C 

14 

38^ 

6C 


33 To! 17 

18 1001 7C 

266 915 52* 

9 286| 

326 1,3711 617 


It 

IE 

554 

8 

59C 


lj 

2",05fl 
j 134 


53! 51] 1 

....!.... IS 
80 705l li 


87! $&.47| $7.99 

20j 5.00 

18! 61.97 61.91 
..._| 4.09 4.41 


Total 

KANSA8. 

Fav 


477 

82 
160 


2,192 


133 756 25, 1251 $76.5S 


$74.31 


10; 1 --- 


1 135 


"768 


j -~| 22, 1 87 






Lawrence 


150 .... 


.... 


1,200 


1 1,765 
| 1,900 

1 


1 908jl08| . .. 


75.65 68.00 


Total 

MICHIGAN. 
MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis. . 
8t. Paul 


192 

210 
41 
226 


160 

"ho 

220 




"905 


"l04 
104 
253 

65 


1,200 


768J 908 


130 

! 
... 


j 87 


$75.00| $63.00 


"504 
504 
324 

l",025 


215 
331 
523 

1,069 

1,232 

31 
191 

222 


30 

*297 

327 

1,069 

13 
13 

26 

100 
300 

h 400 

25 

199 
298 
252 
42 
60 
14 
26 


| 21 
| "681 


! 35 

j 36 


"$2!70 $30\73 
1.00 54.00 




70 J 

1,820 

30 
50 

80 

65 
395 

460 


23 


201 

87 

87 

507 
980 

1,577 

1,466 




Total 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln 

Beatrice 


477 

280 

11 
23 

34 

500 
50 


270 
124 

3 

18 

21 

500 
80 


905 

1,678 

20 
20 

40 
"469 


$3.70 


$84.70 


$2.50 


$54.50 







Total 


—— 





Toledo 

Cleveland 


1,060 


... 


Total 

OREGON. 

Portland 

WASU. TER. 

Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Cooks ville 

Baraboo 

Janesville 

Arcadia 

BlackRivFalls 


550 
401 
20 

385 
46 

156 
12 

"*9 

8 


580 

274 

10 

337 
34 
145 

18 

7 
3 


469 

120 

306 

108 
414 
29 

"*24 


65 

178 
84 
50 
37 


1,025 

151 
13 
14 
44 

"l7 


1,060 
2,963 

702 
382 
49 

"i«6 

700 
120 














12 

286 
105 
186 
45 

"24 
65 


1 


6 








87 

5 

13 

47 

"87 


$55.40 


$47.46 

9.00 

14.18 


Total 

OTHER STATES. 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

Florida 

Texas 


616 

jl37 
I 


544 
52 


881 
176 


301 
40 


238 

22 


2,113 
178 


891 
67 


661 


8 


239 


$55.40 


$72.84 


63 




.... 





$4.00 


Grand Total J 


1,912 i 


2,821 9,554 2,88514,490 


17,661 4,710 


5,824 


186 


45 80 


$254.11 


$451.96 



Flobence Hilton, Secretary of the W. W. U. C. 



TREASURER'S REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

May 20, 1887, to May 15, 1888. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand May 20, 1887 $ 37 46 

Received from bills outstanding prior to May 20, 1887 63 61 

From sales of mdse 701 10 

Annual memberships 59 00 

Life " 50 00 

Contributions from Sunday-schools and individuals : 

Cincinnati, O $10 00 

Humboldt, la. 5 00 

Chicago, All Souls 20 00 

Sioux City, la 10 00 

Greeley, Col 2 00 

St. Louis, Unity 14 00 

St. Paul, Minn 14 20 

Geneseo, 111 5 00 

Helena, Wis 3 10 

Geneva, 111 5 00 

Cleveland, 20 00 

Sioux Falls, Dak, 2 50 

Hinsdale, 111 2 00 

Quincy, 111. 20 00 

Chicago, Third Church 25 00 

Davenport, la 5 00 

Madison 1 51 

Secretary's services at Hinsdale and Hobart 21 60 

A friend 1 00 

$186 91 

Western Unitarian Conference 836 00 

$1,434 08 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for mdse. bought and publications made $ 481 35 

Postage 88 11 

Expenses, stationery, wrapping-paper, twine, expressage, 

telegrams, etc 90 25 

Insurance 11 88 

Gas 7 25 
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(Brought forward from page 193.) 
Room expenses, laundry- work, cleaning carpets, repairs, 

etc 21 67 

Secretary and treasurer 150 00 

Clerk 404 20 

Office boy 144 97 

Cash on hand 84 40 



$1,434 08 

STATEMENT OF RE80URCE8 AND LIABILITIES. 
RESOURCES. 

Cash on hand t 84 40 

Furniture 40 00 

Mdse. stock on hand 899 85 

Accounts receivable 18 85 



$1,043 10 



LIABILITIES. 



Note due W. C. Gannett $ 103 17 

Present worth of the society 939 93 

$1,043 10 



REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, Mat 15, 16, 17, 1888. 
At 8 p. m. the opening sermon of the Conference was preached by 
Milton J. Miller, of Geneseo, 111— subject, " The Spirit of Truth."— 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, and J. R. Effinger, of Chicago, taking 
part in the service. The devotional hour on Wednesday morning 
was led by S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul. 

At 10 a. m. President D. L. Shorey called the Conference to order 
and gave a brief opening address. In the absence of James Vila 
Blake, minister of the Third church, the address of welcome was 
given by J. LI. Jones, of All Souls church, Chicago. On motion 
Miss Jennie E. McCaine, of St. Paul, was chosen Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Conference. It was voted that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of five on Business and Resolutions. The committee was 
announced as follows: J. C. Learned, A. M. Judy, W. C. Gannett, 
J. D. Ludden, J. N. Sprigg. On motion a Committee on Credentials 
was appointed, consisting of J. M. Good, E. M. Prince, Miss F. Le 
Baron. 

Mr. Judy moved the chair appoint a committee of three on nomi- 
nations. Carried. A. M. Judy, J. LI. Jones and James Van Inwa- 
gen were appointed on said committee. 

The Directors' report was read by the Secretary, John R. Effinger, 
and referred to business committee. James B. Galloway, Treasurer, 
submitted his report, which was referred to business committee. 

Mr. John M. Ware, of Chicago, spoke earnestly in favor of consid- 
ering the raising of a fund of not less than $50,000 to be devoted to 
the work of the Western Unitarian Conference. This was sup- 
ported by Mr. Jones, who assured the Conference that if one-haif 
of that sum could be pledged before the close of the Conference he 
held in his hand the pledge for one thousand more. Mr. Ware then 
moved that a committee of three be appointed to consider plans for 
raising the amount suggested; Mr. Crothers, Mr. Root, Mr. Learned, 
Mr. Judy and others took part in the discussion that followed. 

Mr. Effinger moved that the committee be increased to five, con- 
sisting of three business laymen and two of our ministers. Amend- 
ment accepted by Mr. Ware. President Shorey spoke in favor of 
the motion, pledging $500 to the fund. The President appointed 
the committee as follows: John M. Ware, Jas. B. Galloway, A. M. 
Judy, J. M. Good, J. C. Learned. On motion the name of Mr. 
Ludden was added to this committee. Mr. Ware reported that he 
held in his hand a pledge from Mrs. Dupee for $500 toward the 
fund. Credentials were then called for. 

Mr. Jones, on behalf of Mr. Blake, who was unavoidably absent, 
invited the Conference as guests of the Third Unitarian church to 
partake of lunch in the vestry during intermission. ' 

10:30 a. m. Mrs. Wilkes, who was announced to read a paper on 
" How to Man our Missionary Posts," being absent, Mr. Judy was 
asked to speak upon the subject. He suggested three methods. 

1st. That a group of five or six ministers absent themselves from 
their pulpits, and in conjunction with a missionary furnish a regular 
fortnightly supply at a missionary post 

2d. That a State Office Secretary or a lay-organizer be appointed 
to take charge of Sunday circles. 

3d. That curriculums of study for ministers be printed and dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Jones moved that the suggestions of Mr. Judy be referred to 
the business committee to be referred back to the Conference with 
their suggestions. Motion carried. 

Mr. Effinger read a word of greeting just received from S. S. 
Hunting, of Des Moines, and Mr. Jones gave greetings received 
from H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, and Kersey H. Fell, of 



Bloomington,and just here all hearts were made glad by the ar- 
rival of a cablegram with " Greeting " from F. L. Hosmer, dated 
"Paris, May 16th." The Conference adjourned. 

At 3:30 p. m., President Shorey in the chair, called the order of 
the day. 

The Claim upon us of the Mission Fields. 
In India— The Pundita Ramabai Mission in behalf of Women 1 * 

Education, by Emma Endicott Marean. 
In Japan— The Mission of Inquiry in charge of A. M. Knapp, by 

Mr. K. Sugimoto, Japanese student at Ann Arbor, Mich. Paper 

read by Mr. Effinger. ^ it ^ 1V 

In Montana— The Mission of Civilization (The Crow Indian bchool> 

by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 
At Home— The Post-Office Mission and the 8unday Circle, by 

Arthur M. Judy. 
Miss L. M. Dunning followed with a brief report of Unity Pub- 
lishing Committee. Mrs. J. M. Andrews, of Boston, was called out 
and spoke encouraging words for our missionary work. Adjourned. 
In the evening at 8 o'clock a large audience assembled in the First 
Methodist church, corner Clark and Washington streets, to partici- 
pate in the special Emerson commemorative exercises— Fifty 
Years of Emerson, 1838-1888. The following order of exercises 
was observed : 

I. Organ Voluntary. t w 

II. Hymn : " In Lonely Vigil." Frederick L. Hosmer. 

III. Prayer. Judson Fisher. 

IV. Responsive Readings from Emerson, selected and lea by 

John R. Effinger. 
V. Emerson the Man. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
VI. Great Sentences from Emerson. The Audience. 
VII. Short Addresses by S. M. Crothers and J. C. Learned. 
VIII Hymn : " Victory," adapted from Emerson's " Voluntaries.' 
IX. Emerson the Prophet. Fifty Years of Influence. William 

C. Gannett. 
X. Song: "The Crowning Day is Coming." 
XI. Poem: " Cambridge, July 15, 1838.'* JohnW. Chadwick. 
XII. Hymn: " The Soul's Prophecy." 
XIII. Benediction. David Utter. 

Thursday, May 17, 9:30 a. m. Devotional Meeting, led by Cues- 
ter Covell. 

10 a. m. Paper, by George P. Brown, of Bloomington, followed 
by brief discussion, in which Dr. Kerr, of Rockford, and Mrs. 
Sunderland took part. # 

Dr. P. H. Hugenholtz, of Holland, was introduced to the Confer- 
ence, and gave a word of greeting for his own countrymen. 

Mr. Jones offered resolutions, which were referred to the business 
committee. Mr. Jones also offered the following resolutions, 
which were submitted without reference to the business committee, 
were seconded by Rabbi Hirsch and unanimously passed by a 

* Resolved. That this Conference has received with peculiar pleas- 
ure the visit of Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, of Holland, at our meet- 
ings, and beg of him to carry back with him, first, our regard for 
himself as the brother of our bishop of liberal religion among the 
Hollanders of America ; second, our love and deep gratitude to his 
friend and fellow-scholar, the great Dr. Kuenen, to whose works we 
are so much indebted ; third and lastly, our sympathy to our fel- 
low-believers and co-workers in the liberal churches of Holland. 
We beg of him to carry to them the assurance that we will labor 
with them for the development of that " spiritual volapuk, that w\^ 
enable all nations to understand the common language of Freedom,. 
Fellowship and Character in Religion, which language will override v 
the obstacles of seas and creeds and unite all men in a common \ 
brotherhood in the family of humanity. ,_„«,*. * 

11 15 a.m. Paper, by Miss Mary E. Burt, on the " Relation of 
Literature to a Child's Education." The discussion was led by Mrs. 
J. C. Learned. Charles H. Kerr called the attention of the Confer- 
ence to two books just published by Unity Publishing Company. 
The Conference then adjourned. 

At 2 p. m. the Conference was called to order by the chair. A 
paper on "The Actual Roots of Religion in Human Nature.— Does 
Religion mean more or less as Modern Thought discards the 
Creeds ?" was read by Henry Doty Maxson, of Menomonie, Wis. 
Rabbi Hirsch led the discussion and was followed by Dr. H. w. 
Thomas. . , .. , 

At 3:30 p. m., business session. The committee on credentials 
reported seventy-eight delegates present. The report was accepted. 
The committee on endowment fund reported the following resolu- „ 
+i J* 

Resolved, That a committee of three persons be appointed by the f 
chair to take into consideration the advisability of raising a per- , 
manent fund of $50,000, the interest or income from which shall bej 
devoted to the use of this Conference, and that said committee be/ 
authorized to take such action towards its accomplishment as I* 
their judgment is deemed advisable. Carried. # * 

The business committee reported the following resolutions : 

As a recognition of the approximate interests and purposes of Ae 
Unitarian. Universalist and Independent churches, and in hopes of 
encouraging closer union among them, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference recommend that 
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the Unitarian State Conferences, if it be agreeable to them, shall 
yearly hold a joint meeting with the above named churches. Adopted. 
Resolved, That the Conference commend to the churches the Mis- 
sion of Education to which the Pundita Ramabai is devoting herself 
for the uplifting of the women of India, and the formation of 
" Ramabai Circles " among our women to help her good work for- 
ward. 

That it remind the churches that the support and care of a civiliz- 
ing station among the Crow Indians of Montana has been committed 
to the Unitarian denomination by the United States Government, 
that the trust has been accepted by our people, and that we in the 
west have certainly as much duty in this obligation as our eastern 
friends; the best way to discharge this duty being for women, repre- 
senting their respective churches, to take delegate membership in 
the American Unitarian Association sub-committee having this 
Indian school in charge. 

That the Conference again express its interest in the " Poet-Office 
Mission " and the " Sunday Circle," and its hope that soon there will 
be no church among us that is not helping itself and the world by 
mission-work of this kind. 
The second resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That this Conference respectfully recommends that the 
several churches, Unity Clubs, Sunday-schools, Study Classes, Poet- 
Office Missions, Sunday Circles and similar organizations related to 
this work throughout the west, celebrate in such manner as may 
seem most available the semi-centennial of Emerson's Divinity 
School Address; that thereby the influence of a great soul may be 
extended, and an acquaintance with this epoch-working paper in 
the history of Unitarianism be increased. To this end the attention 
of the Conference is called to tracts Nos. 8 and 20 of the Unity Mis- 
sion series. Adopted . 

Resolved, That the Chair appoint a committee to work in connection 
with the committee from the Iowa Unitarian Association, to provide 
and publish a curriculum of study preparatory to the ministry and suit- 
able for use by lay-teachers, together with a circular stating the 
opportunities for theological education and ministerial work within 
the Unitarian body. Adopted. 

Whereas, the executive duties of this Conference are so rapidly 
increasing that more time is needed for their consideration, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That it will be advisable to devote a preliminary session 
of one day exclusively to the consideration of executive questions, 
and that at this session all officers of the Conference, and all other 
workers, are urged to be present to submit plans of work, and pre- 
pare them for consideration by the Conference; and to the end that 
these plans be more expeditiously and carefully aisposed of by the 
Conference, 

Resolved, That hereafter the Committee on Resolutions be annually 
appointed and be constituted a standing committee. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are due Madame 
Abbie Carrington, "the sweet singer," Professor J. Franklin 
Hughes, the excellent organist, for services at the Emerson Memo- 
rial, May 16, in the First Methodist Episcopal church, and to the 
ladies and gentlemen who assisted in the decoration of the church 
for that notable occasion. Adopted. 

Resolved, That we hereby express to the members of the Third 
Unitarian church of Chicago our sincere thanks for the cordial 
and substantial manner in which they have received and entertained 
the delegates to this Conference. Adopted. 

Mr. Judy submitted the report of nominating committee as 
follows: President, Hon. D. L. Shorey ; Vice-President, Hon. 
William Smith, Sioux City, la.; Secretary, Rev. J. R. Effinger ; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Galloway, Chicago. 

Directors for three years : Hon. John A. Roche, Chicago, Third 
church ; Mr. A. J. Perry, Chicago, Church of the Messiah ; Mr. 
John Wilkinson, Chicago, Unity church; Hon. William Smith, 
Sioux City, la.; Mr. E. u. Sprague, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, Sioux City, la.; Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, la. 
Director for one year : Mr. James Van Inwagen, Hinsdale. 
On motion, the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Conference for the officers named, and they were declared elected. 
The business committee reported further as follows : We recom- 
mend that the deficit in this year's income, $200, be raised on the 
floor before this Conference adjourns, that we may begin the new 
year free from encumbrance ; that the salary to be paid the secre- 
tary be left to the board of directors with power. 

The chair appointed Mr. Gannett, Mr. Ware and Mr. Van Inwa- 
gen a committee on collection, and the amount of deficit was raised 
on the floor in a few minutes. 

The appeal for guarantee fund for ensuing year was made by Mr. 
Jones and nobly responded to by the audience; $1,520 was quickly 
reported from the audience, and before the close of the day this fund 
was increased to $1,636. 
Mr. Jones offered the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That this Conference heartily welcomes the Minnesota 
Unitarian State Conference into the sisterhood of Western organi- 
zations. May its northern zeal be sufficient to sustain the momen- 
tum it has already attained, and also to guide and aid us in our work, 
which is identical with its own in aim, methods and constituency. 
Adopted. 



Resolved, That in the death of W. H. Floyd, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
Major Davis, of Muskegon, Mich., Mrs. Sarah C. Sayres, of Chi- 
cago, and Jesse W. Fell, of Normal, this Conference has lost hon- 
ored co-laborers and representatives, who through long years have 
aided its work through their word, their work and their presence, 
and that the secretary of this Conference be instructed to convey to 
the bereaved families our sympathy with them in their sorrow and 
our feeling of joint wealth with them in the memory of earnest, loyal 
lives devoted to the advance of that religion they loved and which 
we try to advance. Adopted by rising vote. 

J. D. Ludden and A. M. Judy, auditing committee, reported the 
Treasurer's account of disbursements from May 18, 1887, to May 15, 
1888, to be correct, as shown by his vouchers on file. 

Mr. Jones announced that the ladies of All Souls church, corner 
Oakwood boulevard and Langley avenue, would be at home on Fri- 
day at noon to " discuss lunch with friends of the Conference." 

The Conference adjourned to meet in the evening at the First 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

At 8 p. m. platform meeting— subject, 4t The Possible American 
Church." Addresses were delivered by M. D. Shutter, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; J. C. F. Grumbine, Syracuse, N. Y.; Doctor Kerr, 
Rockford, 111.; Professor Swing and Doctor Thomas, of Chicago. 

Mr. Jones called for a collection, the doxology was sung, and the 
Conference adjourned sine die. 

Subsequently to adjournment the chair announced the following 
committees in accordance with vote of the Conference. 

On Permanent Fund of $50,000. 

John Wilkinson, Chairman, Chicago; John Ware, Chicago; J. D. 
Ludden, St. Paul; Mrs. E. E. Marean, Chicago; J. W. Willard, 
Cleveland; Miss Emma Dupee, Chicago; J. M. Good, St. Louis; 
James B. Galloway, Chicago; J. M. Wanzer, Chicago. 

Committee on Resolutions: J. C. Learned, Chairman, St. Louis; 
A. M.Judy, Davenport; F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland; Ida C. Hultin, 
Des Moines; James Van Inwagen, Hinsdale. 

Committee on curriculum of study : A. M. Judy ; J. V. Blake ; 
H. M. Simmons. 

John R. Effinger, Secretary, 

Jennie E. McCaine, Assistant Secretary. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
WOMEN'S UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. * 

The seventh annual meeting of the Women's Western Unitarian 
Conference was held Tuesday, May 15, at the Third Unitarian church, 
Chicago, Mrs. E. A. West in the chair. 

The devotional meeting was opened by Mrs. Leonard, of Chicago* 
followed by remarks from Prof. Henry Doty Maxson, of Wisconsin. 

The President then addressed the Conference, defining on broad 
lines its platform, and encouraging special temperance work. 

The Secretary's report followed, and the time being already far 
consumed it was moved and passed that the details of the Treas- 
urer's report be omitted. 

Mrs. Learned, of St Louis, then presented a thoughtful and in- 
spiring paper on Religious Study Classes, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, of Boston, held an attentive audience by her scholarly and 
deeply suggestive address on Religion Rather than Special Legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs. J. W. Andrews, President of the Women's Auxiliary and a 
delegate to the Conference, gave an address upon the organization 
and work of the Auxiliary, and closed with most friendly greeting 
from the Eastern women to the Western, and a desire that more defi- 
nite codperation might exist between them. 

Mrs. Gannett moved that special thanks be returned by the Con- 
ference to Mrs. Andrews for her cordial expressions of good will 
and the assurance of a kindred feeling existing among us. 

The motion was at once seconded and responded to unanimously 
by a rising vote. 

Miss Le Baron waived her place on the programme owing to the 
lateness of the hour. 

Mrs. J. R. Effinger, of Chicago, gave a forceful but brief address 
on the lesson of the International Council of Women at Wash- 
ington. 

Business being next in order, Mrs. Moss, of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, in accordance with the notice given one year ago, 
moved an amendment to our articles of incorporation, substituting 
in article second for the words " The advancement of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion," the words " The Promotion 
of Unitarianism whose central principle is Love to God and Love 
to man." 

The motion was seconded by Mrs. J. Slade, of Unity Church, 
Chicago. The President stated that a few years ago the project of 
changing article III., which limits the number of directors, was 
abandoned because of the legal difficulty that the law of Illinois 
provides that, " any corporation not for pecuniary profit may change 
its articles of association in the manner prescribed by their own 
rules.'* We have no provision for changing our articles of incor- 
poration, therefore she ruled that the motion was out of order. 

Mrs. Sunderland stated that she had once approved of the pres- 
ent articles of incorporation, but as some people now used the 
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words with different meanings she wished them changed; and al- 
though she had listened with pleasure and heartily approved the 
exercises of the afternoon, she considered them inconsistent with 
the object of our organization. She had also had legal advice upon 
the subject. Mrs. Conger rose and said, as we were out of order 
speaking to a motion when there was none bef or« the house, she begged 
to say that the central thought in the word religion is faith in God; 
that we declare this faith when we pledge ourselves to work for 
"Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion," and we stand for 
Unitarianism when we proclaim our name, "The Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference." 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
announced the officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, 111.; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago; Second Vice-President. Mrs. 
J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, 
Chicago; Secretary, Miss Florence Hilton, Chicago. Board 
of Directors, to May, 1891: Mrs. David Utter, Chicago, 
111.; Mrs. Hilton, Chicago. 111.; Mrs. F. T. Hey wood, 
Chicago, 111.; Mrs. E. H. Hiscock, Denver, Col.; Mrs. Sarah 
Chapin, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. John M. Ware, Chicago, 111.; Rev. 
C. J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, Dak. It was recomended that the Secre- 
tary cast the vote for the officers, and they stand elected as pre- 
sented. 

Mrs. David Utter was appointed delegate to the Women's Auxil- 
iary Conference May 28th, after which the meeting adjourned. 

Florence Hilton, Secretary. 



FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETINQ OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
TARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Sunday-school Society held its annual meeting Wednesday, 
May 16, at 2 p. m. In the absence of its President, J. V. Blake, the 
meeting was called to order by its Vice-President, Mrs. S. W. Con- 
ger, who opened the afternoon session with singing and a few 
words of greeting and explanation. It had been the custom of the 
society to hold not only its annual business session in connection 
with the May Conference, but also to have a programme in which 
many of the leading questions in Sunday-school work were treated. 
But in consideration of an Institute Meeting, held in Chicago last 
fall to consider these subjects, and a projected one for next fall, 
only a brief session would be held now, including the election of 
officers, the reports of Secretary and Treasurer, and remarks by 
Rev. J. LI. Jones. 

Miss I. C. Hultin, Miss Emma Dupee and Mrs. J. M. Ware were 
appointed a nominating committee. 

.The report of Secretary and Treasurer followed, after which Mr. 
Jones set forth a proposed plan for religious Normal School work 
to be done under the name of " The Alliance Lectureship for In- 
8truction in Morals and Religion." Questions were invited and 
Mrs. Gannett, Mrs. Conger, Mr. Prince of Bloomington, J. C. 
Learned of St. Louis, and others joined in the discussion. Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr., from Holland, was invited to speak and re- 
sponded in a most genial and acceptable manner. 

Suggestions were invited for the programme of the autumn insti- 
tute. Instead of suggestions, invitations were cordially extended 
for the meetings to be held either in Quincy or St. Louis with the 
Church of the Unity. 

The following names, offered by the nominating committee, were 
elected : For directors for three years: Mrs. H. H. Badger, Mrs. 
John 81ade, David Utter, and J. LI. Jones, all of Chicago ; for 
President, J. V. Blake ; for Vice-President, Mrs. S. W. Conger. 
Adjourned. E. T. Leonard, Secretary. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills. 

Organized at Cincinnati, 1852. Incorporated under laws of 
' Illinois, 1882. 

Object: " The transaction of business pertaining to the general 
interests of the societies connected with the Conference." 

Motto on Seal: " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion." 

Income: The Conference depends mainly on the annual contri- 
butions of the western Unitarian churches. About $3500 is needed 
for this year's work, and the work would enlarge with larger re- 
sources. 

Annual Meeting, in May. 

Fellowship and Faith: The following resolution was adopted 
at the annual meeting in Chicago, 1887, by vote of 59 to 18 of the 
delegates present: 



Resolved, that, while the Western Unitarian Conference has neither 

THE WISH NOR THE RIOHT TO BIND A MINGLE MEMBER BT DECLARATIONS CONCERNING 
FELLOWSHIP OR DOCTRINE, IT YET THINKS SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE BY 
SETTING FORTH IN SIMPLE WORDS THE THING8 MOST COMMONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY 
AMONG US,— THE STATEMENT BEING ALWAY8 OPEN TO RE-STATEMENT, AND TO BE 
REGARDED ONLY AS THE THOUGHT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set forth, we, 
delegates of the western unitarian churches in conference assembled 
at Chicago, May 19, 1887, declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no 
doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish to join us to help establish 
truth and righteousness and love in the world. 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Uw itarianism commonly 
stands for, speaking always in tub spirit above set forth, we make the fol- 
lowing statement of its past history and our present faiths.— (8*8 unity 
Short Tract, No. 17.) 

Members and Delegates: Life membership, $25.00. Annual 
membership, $1.00. "Delegate membership shall be acquired by 
certificate of appointment by any religious society or organization 
that shall have, during the previous year, contributed not less than 
ten dollars to the Conference. Such society or organization may be 
so represented by three general delegates, and an additional one for 
each thirty families therewith connected. And such delegates, to- 
gether with all officers of the Conference, the officers of the State 
Conferences within its limits, the Sunday-school Society, the 
Women's Western Conference, and all missionaries at work within 
its boundaries, alone have the right to vote." 

Blanks are sent by the Secretary to the churches, which should 
be filled out by the proper authorities with the names of the delegates 
appointed, and returned to him by mail before the annual meeting, 
as certificates of election. 

Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. Twenty- 
one Directors chosen for three years, seven annually. Vacancies In 
the Board may be filled by the remaining members. Five members 
a quorum for business. Directors' regular meetings on August 81, 
November 14, January 9, March 15, and on the first and last days or 
the annual meeting. 

Officers for 1888-9. 

President, Hon. D. L. Shorey, Chicago, Ilia. 

Vice-President, Ret. S. 8. Hunting, Dee Moines, la. 

Secretary, Rev. J. R. Bffinger, Chicago, 111b. 

Treasurer, J. B. Galloway, Chicago, nit. 

(Treasurer's address, 605 Rialto Building, Chicago.) 



Board of Directors. 



Horace H. Badger, Chicago, Ills. 
Rev. J. R. Efflnger, Chicago, Ilia. 
J. B. Galloway, Chicago, Tub. 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O. 



To May, 1889. 



Rev. J. LI. Jones, Chicago, Ills. 
James Van Inwagen, Hinsdale, Ills. 
Rev. D. Utter, Chicago, Ills. 



To May, 1890. 
Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills. I Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss S. A. Brown, Lawrence. Kas. D. L. Shorey, Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. S. M. Orothen, St. Paul, Minn. J. N. Sprigg, Quincy, Ills. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett, Chicago, Ills. I 

To May, 1891. 



Mr. E. C. Sprague/Minneapolis, Minn- 
Rev. Mary A. Saflord, Sioux City, la. 
Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, la. 



Hon. John A. Roche. Chicago, Ills. 
Mr. A. J. Perry, Chicago. Ills. 
Mr. John Wilkinson, Chicago, Ills. 
Hon. Wm. Smith, Sioux City, la. 
Executive Committee:— X. R. Efflnger, J. B. Galloway, James Van Inwagen. 

COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT FUND. 
Authorized by resolution of the Conference May 17, 1888. (See page 

above.) 



John Wilkinson, Chairman.. Chicago. 

JohnM. Ware Chicago. 

J. D. Ludden St. Paul. 

J. W. Willard Cleveland. 

J. M. Good St. Louis. 



Mrs. EmmaK. Marean Chicago. 

J. M. Wanzer Chicago. 

Miss Emma Dupee Chicago. 

James B. Galloway Chicago. 



STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

J. C. Learned. F. L. Hosmer. 

A. M. Judy. Ida C. Hultin. 

James Van Inwagen. 

COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM OF STUDY. 
A. M. Judy. J. V. Blake. H. M. Simmons. 



List of Societies 

within the limits of the western unitarian conference, with their 
ministers. 

Where there is no settled pastor, the name of one of the officers or 
interested laymen is printed in italics. The list is only appproxi- 
mately correct, as some embryo societies are not included. 

Colorado. 

PLACE. NAME. MINISTER. 

Boulder First Unitarian Col. LPMUipe. 

Denver First Unitarian Thomas J. Van Ness. 

Greeley Unitarian Fred B. Smith. 
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Dakota. 

8ioux Falls All Souls Church Miss C. J. Bartlett. 

" "Circuit Mrs. Eliza Tupper 

Wilkes. 
Illinois. 

Alton First Congregational J. 8. Boper. 

Bloomington... Unitarian Henry A. Westall. 

Buda Christian W. A. Coffin. 

Chicago .Church of the Messiah David Utter. 

" - Unity Church Thomas G. Milsted. 

Third Unitarian ._ J. Vila Blake. 

" All Souls Church Jenkin LI. Jones. 

Geneseo First Unitarian Milton J. Miller. 

Geneva First Unitarian Thomas P. Byrnes. 

Hinsdale Unity Church William C.Gannett 

Mattoon Unitarian Society Judge Bennett. 

Monmouth Unity Church Mrs. J. R. Webster, 

Moline Unitarian H. S. Stevens. 

Quincy Second Congregational .Charles F. Bradley. 

Rockf ord Christian Union Thomas Kerr. 

Sheffield .Unitarian .Judson Fisher. 

Shelbyville First Congregational Jasper L. Douthit 

Tremont Liberal Christian Church Mrs. W. L. Robison. 

Warren S. A. Clark. 

Indiana. 

Evansville Church of the Unity. Miss C. F. Pushee, 

Secy. 

Hobart First Unitarian W. H.Rifenburg. 

La Porte— First Unitarian Prof. W. N. Hailman. 

Iowa. 

Algona Unity Society ...Mr. Clayton Hutchins. 

Davenport First Unitarian Arthur M. Judy. 

Des Moines First Unitarian Miss Ida C. Hultin. 

Humboldt Unity Society Miss Marion Murdock. 

Iowa City Unitarian and Universalis. .Arthur Beavis. 

Keokuk First Unitarian J. B. Frost. 

Rock Rapids... Unitarian T. C. Puckett. 

Sioux City First Unitarian Miss Mary A. 8afford. 

Kansas. 

Lawrence Unitarian Clark G. Howland. 

Topeka First Unitarian Enoch Powell. 

Uniontown Unitarian ...J.W. Caldwell. 

Wichita Unitarian N. S. Hogeland. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville Church of the Messiah Charles J. K. Jones. 

Michigan. 

Athens Church of Athens _. Miss Luna Foote. 

Ann Arbor First Unitarian .Jabez T. Sunderland. 

Big Rapids Unitarian 

Detroit First Congregat'nal Unitarian Reed Stuart. 

East Saginaw. .First Unitarian Society Rowland Conner. 

Grand Haven. -First Unitarian George Stiekney. 

Grand Rapids.. First Unitarian G. 8. Udell. 

" " ..Free Holland Church F. W. N. Hugenholtz. 

Jackson .First Unitarian Charles F. Elliott. 

Kalamazoo First Unitarian Charles Ellis. 

Leslie Unitarian Society 

Manistee Unitarian Church Albert Walkley. 

Midland Unitarian Church Leverett R.Daniels. 

Muskegon Unity Club A. F. Temple. 

Mt. Pleasant. ..First Unitarian __ 

Sherwood Church of Sherwood Miss Bertha Sawin. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth Unitarian James H. West. 

Luverne Congreg'nal Unitarian Ch'ch .Eliza T. Wilkes. 

Minneapolis ...First Unitarian Henry M. Simmons. 

u .. .Scandinavian Liberal Church Kristofer Janson. 

St. Cloud.— ..Unity 

St Paul Unity Church... S. M. Crothers. 

44 Scandinavian Liberal Church Kristofer Janson. 

Brown County . Scandinavian Circuit Kristofer Janson. 

Winona 

Missouri. 

St Louis Church of the Messiah John Snyder. 

44 Church of the Unity John C. Learned. 

Kansas City First Unitarian John E. Roberts. 

St Joseph First Unitarian ..C. B. Roberts. 

Nebraska. 

Beatrice Mary L. Leggett. 

North Platte . . . First Unitarian George Vroman. 

Omaha First Unitarian William E. Copeland. 



Ohio. 

Cincinnati First Congregational George A. Thayer. 

Cleveland Church of the Unity Frederick L. Hosmer. 

Marietta First Unitarian James T. Lusk. 

Toledo The Church of Our Father._A. G. Jennings. 

Pennsylvania. 

Meadville -Independent Congregational Henry H. Barber. 

44 Theological School Pres't A. A. Livermore. 

Wisconsin. 

Arcadia People's Church T. Grafton Owen. 

Baraboo Free Congregational Joseph Waite, (add., 

Janesville). 

Cooksville Unity Society Mrs. M. 8. Savage. 

Evansville Unity Society Joseph Waite. 

Gilmanton Unitarian Nathaniel C. Earl. 

Helena Unitarian Society Thomas L. Jones. 

Janesville All Souls.. Joseph Waite. 

Kenosha .First Unitarian Z. G. Simmons. 

Madison First Unitarian Joseph H. Crooker. 

Milwaukee First Unitarian Trowbridge B. 

Forbush. 

Menomonie Unitarian Henry Doty Maxson. 

Reedsburg Mission Joseph H. Cfrooker. 

List op Ministers. 

with their residences. 

Those marked t we not settled as pastors of churches. 

9 Name. Address. 

Barber, H. H Meadville, Pa. 

Bartlett, Miss C. J Sioux Falls, Dak. 

Beavis, Arthur Iowa City, Iowa. 

Blake, James Vila Chicago, 111. 

tBowker, S. D Kansas City, Mo. 

Bradley, Charles F Quincy, 111. 

tBrown, John S Lawrence, Kas. 

fBrown, James ..Mode, 111. 

Buckley, G. W Monroe, Wis. 

Byrnes, T. P Geneva, 111. 

Caldwell, J. W Uniontown, Kas. 

tCary, George L Meadville, Pa. 

Coffin, W. A Buda, 111. 

tCole, William R Mt Pleasant, Iowa. 

Connor, Rowland East Saginaw, Mich. 

Copeland, Wm. Ellery Omaha, Neb. 

tCovell, Chester, Sec'y I. U. C Buda, 111. 

Crothers, S. M St. Paul, Minn. 

Crooker, Joseph H Madison, Wis. 

Daniels, Leverett R Midland, Mich. 

tDavis, Joel P Des Moines, Iowa. 

tDobbvn, W. R Minneapolis, Minn. 

Douthit, Jasper L Shelbyville, 111. 

tDudley, John L „_ .Milwaukee, Wis. 

Earl, Nathaniel C Gilmanton, Wis. 

tEddowes, Timothy H Geneva, 111. 

fEffinger, John R.,8ec'y W. U. C Chicago, 111. 

Elliott, Charles F _ .Jackson, Mich. 

Ellis, Charles Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fisher, Judson Sheffield, 111. 

Forbush, Trowbridge B Milwaukee, Wis. 

tFrost,J. B Keokuk, Iowa. 

fGalvin, Edward I Chicago, 111. 

Gannett, William C Hinsdale, 111. 

"Gibbs, Edward P Grand Haven, Mich. 

•Gibbs, Joseph F Greeley, Col. 

■Gibson, C. K Grand Rapids, Mich. 

•Gordon, Gustavus E Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gray, J.Fletcher Beardstown, 111. 

■Hassall, Robert Keokuk, Iowa. 

tHewett, James O. M Chicago, 111. 

logeland, Napoleon S ._ Wichita, Kas. 

■ Hoisington, William H Roscoe, 111. 

■Hoskin, A. A Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hosmer, Frederick L Cleveland, Ohio. 

JHosmer, James K St. Louis, Mo. 

Howland, Clark G Lawrence, Kas. 

Hugenholtz, F.W.N Grand Rapids, Mich. 

tHuidekoper, Frederic Meadville, Pa. 

Hultin, Ida C DesMoines, Iowa. 

tHuntlmr, Sylvan 8 Des Moines, Iowa. 

Janson, Kristofer, Miss'y of A. U. A Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jennings, Allen G., Miss'y of A. U. A. 

for Ind., Ohio and Ky Toledo, Ohio. 

Jones, Charles J. K Louisville, Ky. 

Jones, Jenkin Lloyd Chicago, 111. 

Judy, Arthur M -Davenport, Iowa. 
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Kerr, Thomas Rockford, 111. 

tKittredge, FrankE Quincy, Mich. 

fKrauss, E. C. F Kansas City, Mo. 

Learned, John C - St. Louis, Mo. 

Leggett, Mary L Beatrice, Neb. 

tLivermore, Abiel A., Pres.Theol. School .Meadville, Pa. 

jLoomis, Simon B _ Lone Rock, Wis. 

Lu9k, James T Marietta, Ohio. 

tMacCauley, Clay Minneapolis, Minn. 

Maxson, Henry Doty Menomonle, Wis. 

Miller, Milton J Geneseo, 111. 

Milsted, Thomas G Chicago, 111. 

tMorton, Frederic W Chicago, 111. 

Murdock, Miss Marion Humboldt, Iowa. 

tNorris, Miss Anna J Sinaloa Colony, Mexico. 

Owen, Thomas Grafton Arcadia, Wis. 

Powell, Enoch _ Topeka, Kansas. 

tRoberts, Abraham A Aberdeen, Dak. 

Roberts, C.B St. Joseph, Mo. 

Roberts, John E Kansas City, Mo. 

8afford, Miss Mary A Sioux City, Iowa. 

t&pencer, Abraham A Madison, Wis. 

Snyder, John St Louis, Mo. 

Simmons, Henry M Minneapolis, Minn. 

tStebbins, Giles Detroit, Mich. 

Stevens, Henry D Moline, 111. 

tStone, William G. M Denver, Col. 

Stuart, Reed ...Detroit, Mich. 

Sunderland, Jabez T ..Ann Arbor, Mich. 

tTaft, Stephen H Humboldt, Iowa. 

Thayer, George A Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Utter, David Chicago, 111. 

Van Ness, Thomas J Denver, Col. 

Waite, Joseph Janesville, Wis. 

tWales, Henry A Big Rapids, Mich. 

Walkley, Albert Manistee, Mich. 

Westall, Henry A Bloomington, 111. 

West, James H Duluth, Minn. 

Wilkes, Mrs. Eliza Tupper Sioux Falls, D. T. 



WOMEN'S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Headquarters: 175 Dearbon St.. Chicago, 111. 

Organized at St Louis, 1881. 

Incorporated under laws of Illinois, 1882. 

Object: "The advancement of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion"— at present, by uniting the women of our 
churches (1) in a central organization, (2) in religious study classes, 
(3) in Post-office Mission work. 

Income: The Conference depends wholly on the contributions 
of the women of the western Unitarian churches. About $800.00 is 
needed for the year's work, and the work would enlarge with larger 
resources. 

Annual Meeting, in May in connection with the W. U. C. 

Members and Delegates: "Life membership, $10.00; annual 
membership, $1.00." Delegate membership: "Delegate member- 
ship shall be acquired by certificate of appointment by any religious 
society or organization that shall have, during the previous year, 
contributed not less than five dollars to the Conference; and such 
society or organization may be represented by two general dele- 
gates." 

Officers: President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. Twen- 
ty-one Directors chosen for three years, seven annually. Vacancies 
in the Board may be filled by the remaining members. Five mem- 
bers a quorum. Directors' regular meetings on the first Thursday 
of June, September, December, March. 

Officers for 1888-9. 

President Mas. Victoria Richardson, Princeton, 111. 

Tr . T>„ mt j a „, m * Mrs - E- A. West, Chicago, 111. 

Vtc^Presidents , Mr8 j c Learn ' bd , st! Louis, Mo. 

Secretary Ml88 Florence Hilton, Chicago, m. 

Treasurer Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago, 111 

(Treasurer's address, 561 Webster Ave., Chicago.) 

Board of Directors: 



To May, 1889. 



Miss M. H. Gale, Cleveland, O. 
Miss E. M. Gould, Davenport, la. 
Mrs. A. G. Jennings, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones, Chicago, Ills. 



Mrs. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss F. L. Roberts, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. C. 8. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



To May, 1890. 



Miss S. A. Brown, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, Omaha. Neb. 
Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago. Ills. 
Mrs. M. S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis. 



Mrs. Victoria Richardson, Princeton, 

Ills. 
Mrs. C. C. Warren, Hinsdale. Ills. 
Mrs. £. A. West, Chicago, Ills. 



To May, 1891. 



Mrs. David Utter, Chicago, Ills. 
Miss Florence Hilton. Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. F. T. Heywood, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. E. H. Hiscock, Denver, Col. 



Miss Sarah Chap in, St. Paul. 
Mrs. John M. Ware, Chicasro. 
Rev. C.J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, Dak. 



Post-office Mission Central Committee: Rev. A. M. Judy, Daven- 
port, la.; Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, 111.; Miss F. Hilton. 

Literature Committee: Mrs. E. A. West, Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones, 
Mrs. E. E. Marean; Mrs. E. C. Whipple, Sheffield. 111., Miss F. 
Hilton. 

Religions Study Class Committee: Mrs. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. E. A. West; Miss F. Hilton. 



Western Directors of the Women's National Auxiliary. 
(See page 202, below.) 

Mrs. J. R. Effinger, Ills. Conference. 
Mrs. C. T. Cole. Iowa " 

Mrs. A. G. Jennings, Ind. " 



rSfSTSSX?' }° hto Conference, 
Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Wis. " 

Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mich. " 



WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Headquarters: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Organized 1873: Incorporated under laws of Illinois, 1882. 

Object: "To improve the quality of Sunday-school publica- 
tions, and to aid in making Sunday-schools effective nurseries of 
progressive, reverent and helpful churches/' 

Motto on Seal: "The world is saved by the breath of the 
school -children." 

Income: The Society depends in part on the sale of its publica- 
tions, in part on the contributions of friends of its work in our west- 
ern Sunday-schools. About (500 is needed for this year's work. 

Annual Meeting, in May, in connection with the W. U. C. 

Members: Life membership, $10.00. Annual membership, 
$1.00. 

Officers: President, Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. 
Twelve Directors, four retiring each year. Vacancies in Board 
may be filled by remaining members. Five members a quorum for 
business. Directors' meetings held on the first Monday of each 
month. 

OlTICBRS FOB 1888-9. 

President, R»v. J. V. Blaks, Chicago, Ilia. 

Vice-President, Mrs. 8. W. Cokokb, Chicago, Die. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Ellin T. Leonard, Chicago, Ilia. 



Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. S W. Conger, " " 



Board of Directors. 
To May, 1889. 



C. H. Kerr, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. W. C. Dow, R " 



To May, 1890. 
Wm. Bouton, St. Louis, Mo. I Rev. W. C. Gannett, Chicago, Ills. 

Miss M. L. Southwortb, Cleveland, O. | Ellen T. Leonard, " " 

To May, 1891. 
Mrs. H. H. Badger, Chicago, Ills. j Rev. D. Utter, Chicago, Ills. 

Mrs. J. Slade, " " | Rev. J. LI. Jones, " " 

For list of the Western Sunday-school Society's publications see 
page 206. 

Forms of Bequest. 

No special formula of giving is essential, if the intention is clear; 
but the name of the corporation is essential, to avoid question as to 
what body is meant. 

The following formulas are recommended: 

For money or personal property: 

To the Western Unitarian Conference {or the Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference, or the Western Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society), a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois, and having its office at Chicago, I give and bequeath, etc. 

For real estate, the same formula, ending with the words, J give 
and devise, etc. 

WESTERN STATE CONFERENCES. 

Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent Societies. 
Organized at Sheboygan. Wis., Oct. 24, 1866. 

Rev. T. B. Forbush, Milwaukee, President; Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
Madison, Secretary; Lloyd Skinner, Milwaukee, Assistant Sec- 
retary Ransom Jackson, Baraboo, Treasurer. 

Michigan Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. 
Organized at Jackson. Mich., Oct 21, 1875. 

Rev. Reed Stuart, Detroit, President; Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
Ann Arbor, Secretary; George Stickney, Grand Haven, Treasurer. 

Illinois Conference of Unitarian and Other Independent Societies. 
Organized at Bloomington, Nov. 11, 1875. 

John A. Roche, Chicago, President; Rev. Chester Covell, Buda, 
Secretary; Mrs. M. A. Dow, Chicago, Treasurer. 

Iowa Association of Unitarian and Other Independent Churches. 
Organized at Burlington, Iowa, June 1, 1877. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, President; Rev. Marion Mur- 
dock, Humboldt, Iowa, Vice-President; Rev. A. M. Judy, Daven- 
port, Secretary ; G. S. Garfield, Humboldt, Sec'y Unity Club worlj 
Alvin F. Noble, Iowa Ctty, Sec'y Sunday-school work; Miss E. , 
Gordon, Sioux City, Sec'y Lay Leaders' society; W. H. Fleming, 
Des Moines, Treasurer. 
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Indians Conference of Unitarian and Other Independent Socie- 
ties. Organized at Hobart, Ind., Sept. 1, 1878. 

William H. Rifenburg, Hobart, President; Augustus Wood, Val- 
paraiso, Treasurer; Rev. A. G. Jennings, Secretary, and Minister-at 
large for Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Ohio Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches. Or- 
ganized at Cincinnati, Ohio, May, 1879. 

, President; ftev. J. T. Lusk, Marietta, Secretary 

and Treasurer. 

Kansas Unitarian Conference. Organized Dec. 2, 1880. 

James Scammon, Kansas City, President; Miss Sarah A. Brown, 
Lawrence, Secretary; Mrs. Kersey Coats, Kansas City, Treasurer; 
Rev. Enoch Powell, Topeka, Missionary. 

Nebraska Unitarian Association. Organized at Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 9, 1882. 

Thomas L. Kimball, Omaha, President; Rev. Enoch Powell, To- 
peka, Kan., Secretary; Mrs. E. M. Abbott, Grand Island, Treasurer; 
Rev. W. E. Cope land, Omaha, Missionary. 

Minnesota Unitarian Conference. Organized at St. Paul, Nov. 
17,1887. 

Edward Sawyer, St Paul, President; Clarence Sprague, Minne- 
apolis, Secretary; Christian C. Pudor, Winona, Treasurer. 



POST-OFFICE MISSION 

WITHIN THE LIMITS OP THE WESTERN CONFEKENCE. 

The object of the Post-Offlce Mission is the distribution of liberal 
religious literature — tracts, papers and books. The American Uni- 
tarian Association furnishes the workers with its tracts, free; the 
Unity Publishing Committee furnishes its tracts at a cheap price. 
By advertisement and otherwise, each worker aims to develop a lit- 
tle parish of correspondence, who in turn will pass on the material 
regularly sent to them. The Women's W. U. C. takes the Post-office 
Mission of the west in its special charge, and for suggestions about 
methods and material Its P. O. M. Central Committee, named above 
(page 198) may be applied to. 

Postoppice Mission Workers. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco- -Beaver, Mlee Anna, 

Secy., 1800 Taylor st. 

COLORADO. 

Denver— Hiecock, Mrs. E. H., Secy. 
1767 Emerson st. 
11 Rhoads, Mrs. A. G. 

DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen— Roberts, Rev. A. A. 
Sioux Falls— Bartlett, Rev. Carrie J. 
" Wilkes, Rev. Eliza T. 

FLORIDA. 

Peru, Hillsboro Co.— J^ys, T. E. 



Cbicago- 



Ch of the Messiah 



AU Soule. 



Third Church. 



Adams, Mrs. John, 

Conger, Mrs. 8. W. 

Gray, Miss Lily. 

Utter, Rev. D. 

Utter, Mrs. D. 
„ Washburn, Mrs. D. 
* Dunning, MiaeL.M. 

(For Unity Publish- 
ing Committee.) 

Efflnger, Mrs. J. R. 

Johnson, Mrs. F. 

Marean, Mrs. E. E. 

Thomas, Mrs. C. G. 

Avers, Miss Grace 
| Finch, Miss Emma 

Hueston, Mrs. C. B. 



.«{ Hueston, Mrs. C. ] 
Walt, Miss Maria 
1 Wilcox,MiseJennie 

Unity Church— Wilkinson, Mrs. L. T. 
Elgin— LeBaron, Miss F. 
Geneseo— Miller, Mrs. M. J., Secy. 
Geneva— Carr, Miss S. 8. 
Hinsdale— Tiffany, Miss Belle. 
Sheffield— Fisher, Mrs. L. B. 

" Pervier, Miss Donna G. 
Princeton— Richardson, Mrs. C. J. 
La Fox— Davis, Miss Eva F. 

INDIANA. 

La Porte-Dakin, Mrs. M. A. 

IOWA. 

Davenport— Gould, Miss E. M., Secy. 

" Judy, Rev. A.M. 

" Holmes, Miss Clara 

Humboldt— Barbour, Mrs. C. 

" Bicknell, Mrs. 

" Garfield, Mr. and Mrs. 

" Ta£t,W.J. 

" Welch, Charlie. 

Dee Moines— Howe, Miss E. F. 

" Morse, Dr. 

Sioux City— Cheney, Mrs. 8. S. 

*• 8afford, Rev. Mary A. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence— Brown, Rev. J. 8. 
Topeka— Powell, Rev. E. 

" Wood, Mrs. G. M. 
Fay, Ruseel Co.— Kellogg, Mrs. C. H. 



Ann Arbor— Homghton, Mrs. Phoebe. 
Jackson— Elliott, Rev. Chas. F. 



MINNESOTA. 



Duluth— Mcllroy, Mr. Ed. 8. 
Minneapolis— Partridge, Mrs. M. E. 
St. Paul— Fairfield, Miss Martha. 
" McCaine, Miss J. E., Secy. 
194 Pleasant avenue. 

MISSOURI. 

St Louis— 
Ch. of Messiah— Freeborn. Miss E. 
Barnard, Mrs. Clara. 
Fish, Mrs.M.A. 
Hunneman.Mrs.Wm. 
Unity Church Lare, Mrs. H. T. P. 
Stevens, Mrs. E. R., 

Sec'y. 
,8710 Morgan street. 



Beatrice— Leggett. Rev. Mary L. 
Lincoln— Parker, Mr. L. C. 
" Pryse, Miss L. M. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Fithian. Miss Belle. 
" 8mith, Mrs. Fayette. 

Cleveland— Gale, Miss Mary H., Secy., 

147 Lake st. 
Marietta— Lusk, Rev. Jas. T. 
Jamestown— Sheley, Beverly. 
Toledo— Hum be re tone, Geo. 

" Jennings, Rev. and Mrs. A. G. 



Portland— Davison, Miss E. F., Secy., 
153, llth street. 

TEXAS. 

Decatur— Houts, Mrs. F. M., Secy. 

VIRGINIA. 

West View, Goochland Co.— 

Meacham, E. T. 

WISCONSIN. 

Arcadia— Owens, Rev. T. G. 
Baraboo— Cooke, Miss Cora. 
Black River Falls-Phillips. Mrs. E. 
Cooksville— Savage, Mrs. M. S. 
Janesville— Godden, Miss Lillie. 
Kenosha— French, Miss M. E. 
Madison— Spencer, Miss Jessie, Secy., 
114 N. Pinckney st. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Seattle— De Voe, Miss Marmora, Secy. 
Tacouia— Greer, Rev. Geo. 



WESTERN COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP OF MINISTERS. 

Appointed by tbe National Unitarian Conference to approve can- 
didates for the Unitarian ministry coming from outside the denomi- 
nation, and accredit them to the churches; this certificate of ap- 
proval not being a requisite for admission, but an introduction help- 
ful both to candidates and to the churches. Such candidates, in the 
west, are requested to apply to one of the following committee: 

Rev. John R. Efflnger, 175 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. John C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(See page 201 below.) 



WESTERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Organized: June, 1886. 

Object: "A more definite coQperation with the American 
Unitarian Association in its western work/ 1 

Membership acquired by payment of $1.00, and approval of 
Board of Directors; and each such member shall pay yrarly $1.00 
as dues. Life membership, $25.00. 

Officers: President, Vice-President, General Secretary, Re- 
cording Secretary who shall also be Treasurer, — these chosen 
annually,— and twenty-seven others who, with them, shall constitute 
a Board of Directors; these others to be chosen for three years, 
one-third annually. Directors' meetings, at least twice a year; seven 
a quorum. 

Board of Director*. 

President Hon. Geobgk W. McCbart, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice-President Porter P. Hiywood, Chicago, III. 

General Secretary 

Secretary and Treasurer Rev. T. G. Milsted, Chicago, III. 

George E. Leigh ton St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon.Geo.G. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. S. McKeighan St Louis, Mo. 

Rev. T. G. Milsted Chicago, 111. 

C. H. S.Mixer « " 

Joseph Shippen " •• 

Mrs. Jonathan Slade •• ** 

Rev. John Snyder St. Lonis, Mo. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland.. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

H. T. Thompson Chicago, 111. 

A. M. Thomson u " 

Mrs. Lucian Tilton " " 

Rev. Albert Walkley.. Manistee, Mich. 



Rev. H. H. Barber Meadville, Pa- 

Rev. Oscar Clute Iowa City, la- 

H. C. Dillon Denver, Col. 

Rev. J. L. Douthit....8helbyville, 111- 

G. A. FoUansbee Chicago, III. 

Rev. E. L Galvin Chicago, IU- 

Rev. G. E. Gordon... Milwaukee, Wis- 
Miss Ellen M. Gould... Davenport, la. 

P. P. Heywood Chicago, 111. 

M. B. Hull Chicago, 111. 

Rev. Kristofer J anson.. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings Toledo, Ohio. 

O. E. Learnard Lawrence, Kan. 



Executive Committee, 

P. P. Heywood 
H. T. Thompson, ' C. H. 8. Mixer, 

Joseph Shippen, Rev. E. I. Galvin. 

Communications should be addressed to the Recording Secretary, 
292 Ohio street, Chicago, 111. 



UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 

Organized in 1878, to publish Unity and other aids to the liberal 
religious works of the west. Its members are 
J. LI. Jones. 



J.V.Blake, 
W. C. Gannett, 
F. L. Hosmer, 



J. C. Learned, 
H. M. Simmons, 
David Utter. 



PUBLICATIONS. 



(1) Unity, a weekly paper (see below). 

(2) Two Series op Tracts, the " Unity Mission Tracts," and 
" Unity Short Tracts." Learned, Gannett and Jones, the sub-com- 
mittee in charge. For subjects and prices of these tracts, see third 
page of cover. 

(3) Unity Hymns and Chorals. For the Congregation and the 
Home. 258 Hymns, 66 Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake and F. L. Hosmer. 
In cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00. 

Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound 
together; cloth, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40.00. 

Scriptures, Old and New. Arranged by subjects for Pulpit 
Readings, etc. Selected by F. L. Hosmer and H. M. Simmons. 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards, 50 cents. 



CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

A book-publishing and selling firm established in connection 
with the Western Unitarian Headquarters, and dealing specially in 
the literature of the liberal religious faith. It is also the publisher 
of Unity (see just below). On the advertising pages of this issue 
is a list of its publications. In addition to its own publications it 
has arrangements With Roberts Brothers, George H. Ellis, and the 
American Unitarian Association, of Boston, and with G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, of New York, by which many of their publications will 
be kept in stock. 

General orders are solicited by call or by mail. 
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UNITARIAN PERIODICALS. PUBLISHEO IN THE WEST. 

Unity. 

A weekly of 12 to 16 pages. Its motto is " Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion." It aims to represent the spirit and 
hope, the word and work, of western Unitarianism— this being to 
it but another name for those common elements of Religious Faith 
and Life which underlie and overlie all churches — another name 
for an enthusiasm for truth and righteousness and love and aspira- 
tion. ' 
J. Ll. Jones, Editor, 

Associate Editors. 

J. Vila Blake, J. C. Learned, 

W. C. Gannett, H. M. Simmons, 

F. L. Hosmer, David Utter, 

James G. Townsend, D.D., Solon Lauer. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
$1.50 a year. 

Unity Mission. 

A monthly published at 50 cents a year by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. Its object is to disseminate clear 
ideas of a religion that is rational and a rationalism that is religious, 
and to illustrate the liberal faith, worship and life. 

Our Best Words. 

A semi-monthly of 8 to 10 pages. 

"It stands for Unitarian Christianity, with Jesus Christ as Leader 
in Morals and Religion." 

J. L. Douthit, Editor and Publisher, Shelbyville, 111., $1.00 a 
year. 

The Unitarian. 

A monthly of 32 pages. 

" It stands for earnest, rational, distinctly avowed Christianity, 
while yet desiring to keep our fellowship as wide as aims of common 
work and worship will allow." 

J. T. Sunderland, Editor. 

Editorial Contributors. 
Brooke Herford, George L. Chaney, 

Oscar Clute, H. Price Collier, 

Robert Collyer, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, 

John Snyder, And others. 

Published at Ann Arbor, Mich. Price, $1.00 a year in advance. 



THE CHANNINQ CLUB OF CHICAQO. 
ORGANIZED 1881. 

Membership open to the members and ministers of the Unitarian 
congregations of Chicago and vicinity. At* the meetings, the mem- 
bers, after dining together, discuss some subject of interest to the 
churches. 

Executive Committee: Hon. John A. Roche, Chairman; G. W. 
Dexter, D. L. Shorey, P. P. Heywood, E. H. Griggs; by whom a 
President for each meeting is chosen. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Louis E. Waldron, 189 Randolph street, Chicago, 111. 



CHICAGO WOMEN'S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
LOAN LIBRARY. 

This Association, composed of the women of Unitarian sympa- 
thies in Chicago and the vicinity, is auxiliary to the Women's West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. It was formed in order to strengthen 
social relations with each other, to study together the meaning, use 
and growth of Unitarianism, and to become more familiar with 
Unitarian literature. Its only condition of membership is the annual 
payment of $1.00 into the treasury. The membership last year was 
about 200. The meetings, which come once a month except in sum- 
mer, itinerate from church to church. A social with mid-day lunch 
begins each meeting; after which a paper and discussion follow. 

The Association has established a Loan Library at the Unitarian 
Headquarters, for the use of members and others, and especially to 
aid the Post-Office Mission workers. The shelves now contain 
about 800 books, mainly selected to illustrate the thought, faith, 
poetry, worship and life of Liberal Religion; and gifts of such 
books are requested from friends, that the library may grow in value. 
The catalogue is sent, and books are loaned for 15 days by mail, on 
application enclosing ten cents for postage. Apply to Miss F. Hil- 
ton, Unitarian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

[A somewhat similar Women's Association exists in St. Louis 
and several other places.] 

President, Mrs. J. M. Ware; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. John Adams, 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, Mrs. F. C. Wilson, James Van Inwagen, Mrs. 
Thomas Wallin; Secretary, Miss Emma Dupee; Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
C. Hilton, 561 Webster Ave., Chicago. 



Programme for 1888-9. 

"The King's Daughters" Miss Emma Dupee, Leader 

" The Duty of Society to Children " Miss Lina Troendle, " 

"The Seer" Mrs. K. E. Tuley, " 

"The Ideal Unitarian Church " Mrs. C. P. Woolley, " 

" Physiological Basis of Character " Mrs. E. B. Bastin, " 

" Individual Responsibility in the World's Work," 

Mrs. W. C. Gannett, " 
" James Martineau. His Religious Thought and Life," 

Miss F. L. Roberts, u 
" James Martineau. His Literary and Educational Work," 

Mrs. F. D. Freeman, " 



UNITY CLUBS. 

Many of the Unitarian churches of the west have long had their 
social and study side organized under the name of " Unity Club " — 
the name, or some name similar, covering a large variety of aims and 
methods. To stimulate to better work and render that work easier 
by sharing experience and helpful suggestions a Central Unity Club 
Bureau has just come into being in the east (see page 203 below), 
with which it may be well for our western workers to connect them- 
selves. Below we give as complete a list of above clubs and their 
officers as could be obtained: 

PLACE. PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. ., 

Buda, 111 Mrs. C. Covell Miss Clara Evans. 

Chicago, Church of the Messiah. Mrs. 8. W. Conger 

Chicago, Third Church J. V. Blake Miss M. L. Lord. 

" All Souls Church Jenkin Lloyd Jones 

Cincinnati, Ohio Judge D.Thew Wright.. Miss Amanda Frank. 

Cleveland. Ohio Mr. H. A. KeUey Miss Ella Stevens. 

Davenport, Iowa MissMadelina Tappe. 

Denver, Col Thomas Van Ness Miss M. DeLange. 

Des Moines, Iowa IdaC. Hultin 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 

(Free Holland Church) P. Van Wanroy .Herman P. Hu gen holt*. 

Geneseo, 111 M.J. Miller Miss Annie Haskell. 

Greeley, CoJ John J. Stevens Fred. E. Smith. 

Helena. Wis Anna L. Wright T. Ll. Jones. 

Hinsdale, 111 W. C. Gannett Henry Loomis. 

Humboldt, Iowa M. L. Hezzelwood Miss Clara R. Bicknell. 

Iowa City Arthur Beavis 

Keokuk, Iowa J.B.Frost Miss Lucia Pittman. 

La Porte, Ind Mrs. Ralph Davidson... Mrs. Ida Rathhurn. 

Lawrence, Kansas Alfred whitman Sarah A.Brown. 

Luverne, Minn H. I.Miller Miss V. Spaulding. 

Manistee, Mich.( Non-Sectarian). Mrs. G. F. Parsoas Miss Nellie Bahcock. 

Menomonie, Wis Mrs. M. S. Messenger.. Mrs. Alice P. Flint. 

Midland, Mich M. J. Gue F. A. Towsley. 

Minneapolis, Minn Mr. Howe Page Miss Mary E. Hale. 

Moline, 111 Henry Dr Stevens 

Monmouth, 111 Mrs. J. R. Webster Miss Lena Wood. 

North Platte, Neb Mrs. G. W. Vroman....Mlss W. E. Hesse. 

Omaha, Neb W. E. Copeland Miss Ida Edson. 

Quincy, 111 Mr. William McFadon..Mrs. George W. James. 

Rock ford. Ill Mr. Harry Woolsey Miss Clara Brooks 

Sheffield, 111 Mrs. J. Fisher Miss Ada Humphreys. 

Sherwood, Mich Mrs. J. J. Studley Mrs. F. J. Thomas. 

Sioux City, Iowa Dr. R. H. Brown Mr. O. P. McCray. 

St. Joseph, Mo 8. M. Cox A. Steinacker. 

8t. Louis, Mo Prof. C. W. Woodward. Prof. J. B. Johnson. 

8t. Paul, Minn J. D. Estabrook Miss Olive Long. 

Wichita, Kansas N. Hogeland Mr. E. H.Thompson. 



II. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 



NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

Organized in New York, 1865. 

Meeting: Every Second year in the fall for a four or five days' 
session, usually at Saratoga, N. Y. Its twelfth session held there 
Sept. 20-24, 1886. 

Object: "To energize and stimulate the denomination to the 
largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work." " A 
purely advisory body." 

Members and Delegates: "The National Conference shall be 
composed of such delegates, elected, once in two years, not to ex- 
ceed three from any church, including its minister, who shall offi- 
cially be one, as any of our churches may credit to it by a certificate 
of their appointment." " The American Unitarian Association, the 
Western Conference, and such other theological, academic or hu- 
mane organizations in our body as the Conference may see fit to in- 
vite, shall be entitled to representation by not more than three dele- 
gates each." 

Officers: President, six Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, and 
Treasurer, elected at each meeting; and a council of Ten, half lay- 
men and half ministers — five members retiring at each meeting. 

The Council, three months before each meeting, issues a letter 
of call to the churches and organizations in the fellowship, with a 
form of certificate for deletes. It invites parish reports, etc., to 
be sent to the Secretary one month before the meeting; and after 
the meeting it sends to the churches and organizations a report of 
the proceedings, and an address containing the Conference recom- 
mendations as to work and the money required for the work and 
such other advice and encouragement as it may deem appropriate. 
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Fellowship and Faith: The doctrinal position of the Confer- 
ence is indicated by the following extracts from its Constitution: 
, P * EA { MBLE: (1865)— Whereas the great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration, at this time, increases our sense 
of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove 
their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and pos- 
sessions to the service of God, and the building up of the kingdom 
of his Son— Therefore, etc. 

Article IX. (added 1870)— Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the 
spirit, and the widest practical cooperation, we invite to our fellow- 
ship all who wish to be followers of Christ 

Akticlb X. (added 1882).— While we believe that the Preamble 
and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the 
majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on record our 
declaration that they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and 
are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims. F 

officers. 
Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Washington, D. C President. 



Hon. John D. Long, Hingham, Mass* ^ 

Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dorman B. Eaton, New York, N. Y 

Hon. Daniel LuShorey, Chicago, 111.... IIII f Vice Presidents. 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal 

Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, 111 

w,T« R ^ B £ llo 7*+ 109 E ' 15t * St - New York.. General Secretary. 
William H. Reed, Boston, Mass Treasurer. 

COUNCIL. 

Rev. James De Normandie, Chairman Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. James Freeman Clarke Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway Boston, Mass. 

Rev. JwktoLL Jones Chicago, 111. 

Rev. Minot J Savage. BostonfMass. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall Newton Mass. 

Rev. John Snyder. St. Louis, Mo. 

JohnHarsonRhoades 1.., New York, J*. Y. 

Thomas J.Morris Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Brooke Herford Boston, Mass. 

And the General Secretary, ex officio'' 
Committee on Fellowship of Ministers. 
Regulations prepared in accordance with instructions given by the 
National Conference in 1878:— J 

ty£« i^ h a n u eve , r *?Z Pef 8 ??, who has not received instruction in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, the Theological School at Meadville, 
or iii any school of theology of the Unitarian faith elsewhere, shall 
desire to enter the L mtarian ministry, he shall be requested to make 
application, expressing such desire, to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship, or to the Chairman of the subcommittee nearest 
nis residence. 

♦i, 2 '^ u P° n m ak tograch application the candidate shall present to 
the Committee satisfactory testimonials of his fitness for the minis- 
try, and, if he shall have been previously connected with any minis- 
terial body or church not of the Unitarian faith, a certificate of dis- 
mission from such organization. 

♦K 3 * l f iV 1 ®,^? 1 ^* 5 are h*™** of the fitness of the candidate, 
they shall give to him a certificate of their approval, and they shall 
at once inform the Secretary of each Local Conference of their 
action in the premises. 

Rev. Charles OEverett, D. D. Chairman Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Secretary Providence, R. I. 

a*^ foT ^™ b ^ ^ l ttees, for Eastern, Middle, Western and Pacific 
oiavcs, respectively. 

(For Western Sub-committee, see page 200 above.) 

WOMANS AUXILIARY CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

Organized in Saratoga, 1880. 

Biennial Meeting : In connection with the National Unitarian 
Conference. 

Object: To interest women in the work of the National Con- 
ference and assist it in raising money, and to promote local organ- 
izations of women for Christian work. 

Members and Delegates: "This Conference shall be com- 
posed of delegates from each organization of women within onr 
fellowship; and all the women attending the National Conference 
shall be cordially invited to participate in the proceedings of this 
Auxiliary Conference. From each an annual subscription of $1.00, 
or a life-membership fee of $25.00, /ihall be sought, as an earnest of 
the * faith that is in us.'" The Conference distributes its funds 
through the American Unitarian Association, and may name the 
special object of its contribution. 

Officers: President, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors, each of whom shall represent a local 
Conference. These officers to be chosen at the biennial meeting, and 
together to constitute an Execute Committee. Five a quorum 



The Executive Committee, three months before each National 
Conference meeting, issues a letter of call to the women of each 
church and organization in its fellowship; it invites parish reports, 
etc., from them; it presents a report at the biennial meeting, and 
also submits a statement of its work and recommendations to the 
general session of the National Conference. 

officers. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, Boston, Mass President 

Mrs. Samuel J. Hooper, Boston, Mass ) 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Boston (Dorchester, Mass.) ( Vice-Presidents. 

Miss Frances Le Baron, Elgin, 111 ) 

Mrs. George W. Thacner, Boston, Mass Secretary. 

Miss Flora L. Close, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass Treasurer. 

And twenty-five Directors, representing the several State and 
local Conferences. 

(For the Western Directors, see page, 198 above.) 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The mother-association of Unitarians in the United States. A 
missionary body, composed of life-members and delegates from 
churches and associations. 

Organized, 1836. Incorporated, 1847. 

Object, Work and Income: "To diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity.'' " To this end it collects 
and diffuses religious information. It publishes and distributes 
books and tracts. It supports missionaries, aids clergymen and 
young men preparing for the ministry, and helps in building 
churches. It seeks to produce union, sympathy, and co-operation 
among the Unitarian churches and people; ana for its missionary 
activities solicits their benefactions, whether by yearly contribution, 
or by gift of endowment funds to be held in trust." 

Headquarters, 25 Beacon street, Boston, in a new building, 
dedicated May, 1886. The Building contains the Book-roem of the 
Association and the Unitarian Sunday-school Society, the Reading- 
room, the Rooms occupied by various Secretaries and Committees, 
and Channing Hall. The Hall and Committee-rooms are at the 
service of Unitarians for denominational meetings of all kinds. 

Life-Members and Delegates: Life-membership, $50.00. 
"Any church or missionary association, of at least two years' stand- 
ing, shall, upon sending a contribution for missionary uses to the 
Treasurer of the Association for two successive years, be entitled 
to representation at all business meetings of the Association, by 
the persons of its minister or president, and two additional lay dele- 
gates ; provided that such contributions shall be placed in the hands 
of the officers of the Association on or before May 1, to entitle a 
church to be represented in the following annual meeting. Dele- 
gate members shall have the right to vote at all meetings of the 
Association." 

Annual Meeting, in May, at such time and place as the Board 
of Directors may appoint 

Officers: a The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Treasurer, 
and eighteen other persons, who, with them, shall constitute a Board 
of Directors. These officers, fourteen of whom, at least, shall be 
laymen, shall be chosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall be 
chosen annually, to serve for one year each, or until their successors 
are chosen. The other Directors shall be chosen for three years, 
or until their successors are chosen; and one-third shall be chosen 
annually." 

This Board to meet at least once in three months^ eight consti- 
tuting a quorum; and to have charge of all the business and interests 
of the Association, the direction of its funds and operations; with 
power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number and to 
choose from their own number an Executive Committee. 

Publications: The A. U. A. keeps on sale in its book room, 
beside many publications of its own, all other Unitarian books, and 
many new books of liberal religious thought issued by other pub- 
lishers. A list with prices will be furnished on application. 

It publishes between one and two hundred tracts, which are 
furnished free to any who apply by letter or otherwise. 

It offers, as a gift, a selection from its publications, of about 
thirty volumes, to colleges or public libraries, upon their applica- 
tion and assurance of welcome. It also gives, without cost, a selec- 
tion of volumes illustrating the Unitarian faith, to Trinitarian 
ministers settled in New England, who apply for them with the 
desire candidly to know what Unitarians believe; and Channing's 
Works, to any minister not owning them, settled over a religious 
society in the United States or Canada, or any student of a theologi- 
cal school intending to enter the ministry, who makes application. 

- OFFICERS. 

George^S. Hale, Boston, Mass.. President. 

George W. Curtis, Staten Island, N. Y ) v . T>^ a M^* a 

George O. Shattuck, Boston, Mass \ Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concord, Mass Secretary. 

George W. Fox, Boston, Mass. Ass't Secretary. 

Thomas N. Hart, Boston, Mass Treasurer. 
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Other Director. 
To May, 1889. 



T. Oaffleld, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. P. B. Hornbrooke, Newton, Miss. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 



D. S. Richardson, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. 8. B. Stewart, Lynn, Mass. 
W. L. Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 



To May, 1890. 

Rev. J. H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Q. Batchelor, Wellestey Hills. 
Rev. H.N. Brown, Brookline, Mass. 

To May, I89h 



D. B. Eaton, New York. N. Y, 
W. E. James, Boston, Mas- 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, Boston, 



Sherman Hoar. 
Rev. C. F. Dole. 
Miss Ellen H. Bailey. 



Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper. 

Rev. S. C. Beach, Dedham. Mass. 

Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, O. 



The Board of Directors is divided into Standing Committees on 
Finance, Publication, New England States, -Middle and Southern 
States, Western States and Pacific Coast, Foreign Missions, Theo- 
logical Education, and Executive. 



UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Organized 1827. Incorporated 1886. 

Object : u To promote moral and religious education in Sunday- 
schools." 

Headquarters, Book Room and Publication Office in the A. U. 
A. Building, 26 Beacon street, Boston. 

Members and Delegates: Life membership, $10. Any Uni- 
tarian parish or Sunday-school contributing to the funds of the 
society may appoint three delegate members for one year from the 
October 1 following the gift 

Annual Meeting, in October. Special Meeting in Boston in 
Anniversary Week. 

Income, partly from the sale of its publications, partly from the 
annual contributions of the churches, whose regular aid it asks as 
one of their missionary societies. 

Publications: Many Sunday-school manuals, a Service Book 
and Hymnal, and various other helps for the school work, an illus- 
trated Sunday-school paper called Every Other Sunday, and a cur- 
rent series of Lessons, this year on Bible Biographies. A list of the 
works sent on application. 

officers. 

Rev. W. H. Lyon, Boston ----- President. 

?* V ' C w R T> D r e ' ^ n $£*** £ laln ) \ Vice-Presidents. 

John W. Porter, Boston (Neponset) ) 

Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Newton, Mass - Secretary. 

R. C. Humphreys, Boston (Dorchester) Treasurer. 

Other Directors. 



Rev. M. J. Savage Boston. 

Rev. T. R. Slicer Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. K. G. Wells Boston. 

Rev. G. H. Young Boston. 



Rev. H. N. Brown.. ..Brookline, Mass. 
Miss E. P. Channlng..- -Milton, Mass. 

R. C. Metcalf .Winchester, Mass. 

Rev. J. F. Moore Greenfield, Mass. 

J. O. Norrls Melrose, Mass. 

The Board of Directors is divided into Standing Committees on 
Publication, Finance, Meetings, Outlook and Work, Missions, Mer- 
chandise and Apparatus. 



LADIES COMMISSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 

" Its chief object is the preparation of lists of books suitable for 
Unitarian Sunday-school libraries. Books received from publishers 
are carefully examined, and those approved by five readers are 
placed on the Catalogue of the Commission." 

Annual lists have been issued every May since 1866; and a con- 
solidated and revised catalogue made from these lists was printed in 
1886. Catalogues can be obtained at the office of the unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, 25 Beacon street, Boston. 

Miss M. H. Brooks, President; Mrs. F. H. Lee, Secretary; Miss 
C. G. Soule, Librarian. 



CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Organized 1885: By the A. U. A. and National Conference. 

Object: To aid Unitarian Societies in the erection of churches. 

Officers: The Trustees of the Fund are elected by the Direct- 
ors of the A. U. A.; but in the transaction of business, the Trustees 
are an entirely independent board. 

All business communications should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, at Brookline, Mass. 

RULE8. 

1. The Officers of this Board shall be a President, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer and a Standing Committee of three, to receive and 
report applications for aid;— these officers to be chosen annually. 

2. The Board shall meet annually in the month of May, during 
anniversary week, and at other times, according to its own votes or 
the call of its officers. 



8. No money from the fund held by this Board shall be be- 
stowed as a gift, and all loans from the same shall be made on ade- 
quate security. 

4. No money shall be loaned except by consent of seven of the 
nine Trustees. 

5. No change shall be made in the conditions of any loan or in 
the terms of its repayment except by unanimous consent of the full 
Board of Trustees. 

6. No money shall be loaned until the act of incorporation of 
the Society applying for aid, and the plan of the building it pro- 
poses to erect, have been submitted to the Trustees and approved 
6y them. 

7. Not more than half the whole value of a building and the 
land on which it stands shall be loaned from this fund; nor shall 
sny loan be made unless it suffices to clear the property of all other 
indebtedness. 

8. 8ums not exceeding $5,000 may be loaned from this fund, 
with or without interest, as shall be determined in each case; but, 
in every case, provision shall be made for ( the annual repayment 
of a certain fixed portion of the sum loaned, as may be agreed 
upon. 

9. In return for every loan, the Trustees shall take the note of 
the Society, with such personal endorsement or guarantee thereof 
as they shall deem satisfactory, said note to be secured also by a 
mortgage on the church property ; and in no case shall the Trus- 
tees suffer default to be made without proceeding to legal measures 
for the collection of the debt 

Trustees, (January 1, 1888). 



Hon. George S. Hale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. . President. 

Rer. Howard N. Brown, 
Brookline, Mass. Secretary. 

Charles H. Barrage, Boston, 
Mass Treasurer. 

Rev. Brooke Herford, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Grlndall Reynolds, Concord, 
Mass. 



Henry W. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 

J. Harsen Rhoades, New York, N. T. 

Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Rev. George Batchelor, Wellesley 

Hills, Mass. 



Standing Committee. 
Rev. Brooke Herford; Rev. Grlndall Reynolds, Rev. Howard N. Brown. 



UNITARIAN CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Organized, 1886. 

Object: " To enlist our churches in Temperance work, ana to 
assist in forming Temperance societies." 

Methods: "It works upon the broadest principles, encourag- 
ing Temperance workers everywhere to unite, whatever special 
opinions they may hold. It does not regard the Pledge method as 
essential, but recommends as useful Declarations of membership 
limited to a definite time, with opportunity for renewal, or such as 
may be surrendered upon deliberate change of purpose. It regards 
Total Abstinence as the wisest rule for personal habits and for teach- 
ing. It emphasizes personal responsibility, the value of Temper- 
ance education, the need of removing the temptations to which men 
are exposed, and of substituting innocent amusements and useful 
occupations for the attractions of the saloon. The spirit which it 
seeks to illustrate is that of the words, 'Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens and so fulfill the law of Christ,' and 'Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.' n 

Branch Societies: " It is composed of branch societies formed 
in sympathy with its general purpose either in churches or Sunday- 
schools. Each branch follows its own plan of organization and 
work, the office of the Central Society beine simply advisory." 
Each branch may be represented at its biennial meeting by two 
delegates. 

Biennial Meeting, in connection with the National Conference. 
Special meetings as called. 

Publications and Helps: The Society has published pam- 
phlets suggesting methods of work, membership cards, etc., and 
"Temperance Services and Hymns" (price 10 cents). For publica- 
tions address the Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

officers. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Boston, (Dorchester) ----- President. 

W. H. Baldwin, Boston Vice-President. 

Rev. J. L. Marsh, Winchester, Mass.. Secretary and Treasurer. 



Directors. 
Rev. C. F. Dole. 
Mrs. W. S. Crosby. 
Miss M. J. May. 
Rev. A. G. Jennings. 

Rev. J*. Clark. 



G. M. Rose. 
Mrs. P. R. Wright. 
Mrs. C. J. Ames. 
Rev. J. LI. Jones. 



NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS. 

Organized, 1887. 

Object: ** To form a Union of Unity and other clubs for mutu- 
al sympathy and assistance in plans and work. 
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Members and Delegatbs: " Any club paying a sum of not 
less than five dollars a year into the treasury of this Bureau shall 
become thereby a member upon the acceptance of the Board of Di- 
rectors; and shall be entitled to a representation of one general 
delegate and one additional delegate for every twenty-five mem- 
"bereT*— Two copies of all publications of the Bureau will be sent to 
all clubs that are members or that desire them. 

Annual Meeting, in Boston in Anniversary Week. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston, Mass —President 

Rev. J. LL Jonesj Chicago, 111 ) 

Rev. C. W. WendtS, Oakland, Cal t Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass ) 

Rev. G. M. Bodge, East Boston, Mass Recording Secretary. 

Rev. A. J. Rich, Fall River, Mass Cor. Sec'y for east 

Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Iowa.__ Cor. Sec'y for west 

Rev. Eber R. Butler, Boston, Mass T Treasurer. 

OTBKB DIRECTORS. 

Far three years. 



Rev. George W. Cooke, Dedham, Maes. 
Rer. Win. C. Gannett. Hinsdale, 111. 
Rer. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 

„ « Mich - 

Key. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati. 

Ohio. 



Rev. J. H. Heywood, Melroee. Mass. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Boston (Dor- 
chester), Mass. 
Mrs. E. B. Fellows, Manchester, N. H. 



For two pears. 



William H. Preston, Somerville, Mass. 
Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Clarence Fowler, Hudson, Mass. 
Rev. W. H. Savage, Watertown, Mass. 



Mrs. Celia P. WooUey, Cliicago, 111. 
Mies Fannie M. Howe, Leominster, 
Mass. 



Far one year. 



Rev. Samuel C. Beane. Salem, Mass. 
Rbv. W. R. G. Mellen, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. 8. W. Conger, Chicago, IU. 
Arthur A. Stearns, Cleveland, Ohio. 



Mrs. £. A. West, Chicago, 111. 
Mrs. W. H. Spencer, Troy, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tburber, Plymouth, 
Mass. 



Literary Board. 

Poetry, Rev. W. C. Gannett; Fine Arts, Miss Ellen D. Hale; 
Music, Rev. C. W. Wendte of Oakland. Cal.; History, Prof. W. F. 
Allen of Madison, Wis. ; Philanthropy, Mrs. B. C. Barrows; Biogra- 
phy, Rev. G. W. Cooke of Dedham; Physical Science, Prof. E. D, 
Mead; Philosophy, W. T. Harris of Concord, Mass.; Social Science, 
Rev. J. G. Brooks of Boston; Religious History and Thought, Rev. 
H. W. Thomas; Organization and Methods, Mrs. E. E. Marean of 
Chicago; Lectures, C. H. Kerr of Chicago, G. W. Cooke of Dedham 
and A. J. Rich of Fall River; Amusements, Rev. G. M. Dodge, Rev. 
E. R. Butler, Mr. W. H. Preston, Mrs. G. F. Bartlett, Mrs. L. A. 
Long; Agents of Literature, Miss F. M. Close, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
and Mr. C. H. Kerr of Chicago. 

111. 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 



THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

Organized 1884. 

Arthur B. Rose, M. D., Charleston, S. C President 

J. R. Hodge, Atlanta, Ga Secretary and Treasurer. 



THE PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

Organized 1885. 

Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal President 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, Oakland, Cal Secretary. 

C. A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal Treasurer. 



FOURTEEN LOCAL CONFERENCES. 

In New York and the New England States. 



DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

Admission: Graduates of some college, or persons who shall 
give evidence of an education equal to that of college graduates, 
will be admitted as candidates for the degree of D. B. Persons not 
having such education may be admitted as special students on giv- 
ing evidence of a good English training, and passing examination in 
some of the Greek and Latin classic authors and in the Greek of 
the New Testament. 



Students may attend without extra charge any exercises for which 
they are fitted In other departments of the University. 

Expenses : Instruction, $50.00 per year. Room, $85.00 to $75.00 
a year. Board in Cambridge, about $4.50 a week. Pecuniary aid is 
furnished to students who need such help and whose character and 
scholarship justify it 

For information apply to the Dean of the Faculty, Prof. C. C. 
Everett, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles W. Eliot, L.L.D., President 



MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, MEADVILLE, PA. 

Admission: The School is open to young men and women desir- 
ing education for the Christian ministry. 

Expenses: Tuition and use of books free to all. The necessary 
expenses for the academic year are from $200 to $250. Students who 
need aid receive it from beneficiary funds. 

For information apply to the President 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President. 



UNITARIAN PERIODICALS PUBLISHED IN THE EAST. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

A weekly of sixteen pages, published at 141 Franklin St, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $3.00 a year. Rev. S.J. Barrows, Editor. 

The Christian Register aims to be a religious journal, a family 
journal, a literary journal. Many prominent writers write for it. 
41 Its motto is 'Liberty, Holiness and Love.' It stands for love to 
God and love to man, for freedom in inquiry, for reason and faith 
in religion, for the broadest principles of fellowship, for devout 
worship, for ethical and spiritual truth. Although independent of 
all ecclesiastical organization, it has always been, and still is, an ex- 
ponent of American Unitarianism, which it regards as that free and 
progressive development of historic Christianity which seeks to 
realize universal ethics and universal religion. 

EVERT OTHER SUNDAY. 

An illustrated fortnightly, published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Price, 40 cents a year. 
Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Editor. 

THE UNITARIAN REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 

A monthly, published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Price, 
$3.00 a year. Single numbers, 80 cents. Rev. J. H. Allen, Editor. 
(Editor's address, 25 Beacon St., Boston.) 



BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN UNION. 

ORGANIZED IN 1851; INCORPORATED IN 1852. 

The objects of this organization are : 1st. To furnish to the young 
men of Boston and vicinity a place of pleasant resort, where they 
will meet agreeable companions, and where the influences will Ik 
beneficial and elevating; 2d. To provide them with opportunities for 
self-improvement and healthful recreation, at little or no expense; 
3d. To rive them opportunities to do good by engaging in chari- 
table and benevolent work. 

The rooms, at 18 Boylston Street, are open every day, Sundays 
included, from 8 a. u> to 10 p. m. 

Membership for one year, one dollar; subscription membership, 
five dollars a year; for life, twenty-five dollars. All young men 
residing in Boston and the vicinity are cordially invited to become 
members of the Society. 

Board of Directors.— William H. Baldwin, President, office at the 
Union Rooms; Henry H. Sprague, Vice-President; William B. 
Clarke, Secretary; William t. Richardson, Treasurer; Calvin G. 
Harthshorn, George Peirce, Walter H. Dugan, Edward A. Church, 
John H. Edwards. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund. — Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Chairman; 
William Endicott Jr., Treasurer; William H. Baldwin, Secretary; 
Samuel Wells, Edwin L. Sprague. 



THE CHANNING CLUB, BOSTON, MASS. 

ORGANIZED MARCH 26, 1887. 

Its objects are the promotion of greater intimacy among the 
younger generation of Unitarians, the concentration of effort and 
action, and the furtherance of the general interests of the denomi- 
nation. Membership is limited to one hundred, and any regular 
attendant at one of the Unitarian churches of the Suffolk Conference 
is eligible. There are fbur regular meetings, on the first t Wednes- 
day of November, January, February, and April, the latter being the 
Annual Meeting, at which officers are elected who begin their term 
of service in November. 

The officers of the Club are as follows, together constituting a 
Council, for its control : Henry F. Miller, President; Curtis Guild, 
Jr., and Frank A. Davidson, Vice-Presidents; James H. Humphreys 
(12 Post-Office Square), Treasurer; George Peirce (70 Water Street), 
Secretary; Executive Committee, Henry F. Howe, Frank B. Thayer, 
James N. North, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



The Wisconsin Conference.— It was a 
pleasant though not large meeting that gath- 
ered in All Souls church, Janesville, May 22- 
24, to attend the semi-annual session of the 
Wisconsin Unitarian Conference. Repre- 
sentatives of the movements at Arcadia, Bara- 
boo, Cooksville, Evansville, Janesville, Hel- 
ena Valley, Madison, Menomonie and Mil- 
waukee were present. Gilmanton, Kenosha 
and Reedsburg were the only places where 
Unitarian work is now being done not repre- 
sented. Menomonie, Evansville and Reeds- 
burg were new places, and Monroe appeared 
in awakened life. The opening sermon was 
preached by Mr. Batchelor, of the American 
Unitarian Association. It was on the " Signif- 
icance of Small Things," and was listened to 
with interest by a good audience. On Wednes- 
day morning Rev. Mr. Buckley of Monroe 
read a thoughtful paper on the " Dogma of 
Infallibility. 1 ' This was followed bv reports 
from the churches, led by Mr. Owens, of 
Arcadia. Hopefulness and a fair amount of 

§rosperity seemed to be the lot all around, 
'his was followed by a report on the Post- 
office Mission work by Mrs. Savage, of Cooks- 
ville. In the afternoon three papers of a 
practical and suggestive character followed 
each other in too rapid succession, viz.: Par- 
ish Meetings, Club Work and Confirmation 
Classes, by H. M. Lewis, Esq., of Madison, J. 
H. Crooker and T. B. Forbush, respectively. 
The last paper was the only one that received 
discussion, because it was the last one, and 
there was no time for the others, but all were 
exceedingly timely and suggestive. In the 
evening a large audience of old-time friends 
and parishioners gathered to hear Mr. Jones, 
of Chicago, preach on " Is There Hope for 
the Hopeless?" Our reporter had to leave 
Thursday morning before the closing session, 
which was to consist of an address by Prof. 
C. F. Niles,of Monfoe, and one on •* Does the 
Propagation of Truth Need Organized Ef- 
fort," by the Rev. H. D. Maxson, of Menomo- 
nie, and the transaction of unfinished busi- 



Hinsdale, HI.— On Thursday, May 24, 
the Chicago Women's Unitarian Association 
met by invitation at the Unitarian church at 
Hinsdale. One hundred and twenty-five 
ladies from Chicago were present, and 
twenty-five from the Hinsdale Society. The 



party was met at the train by the minister, 
W. C. Gannett, and conducted to the church, 
where a bountiful lunch was awaiting it. At 
two o'clock the Association was called to 
order by the President, Mrs. E. W. Conger. 
A paper on " Chivalry " was read by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, which was 
briefly discussed by Rev. Augusta Chapin, of 
Oak Park, and Rev. Florence Kollock, of 
Englewood. Mrs. J. M. Ware moved a vote 
of thanks to Mrs. Wells for her paper and for 
her visit to Chicago. The president an- 
nounced that, owing to unforeseen hindrances, 
the meeting at Oak Park, which had been 
planned for June 6, was indefinitely post- 
poned. At 8:80 f. m. the meeting adjourned 
and the ladies returned to the city, feeling 
that the beauty of the day, the loveliness of 
the place, and above all the hearty welcome 
and charming hospitality of the Hinsdale 
people had made the meeting a memorable 
one in the history of the Association. 

Boston. — A larger concourse than is usual 
attended this year our anniversary meetings. 
— The Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association reported the lifting of the new 
societies in Pittsfield, Mass., and Harlem, N. 
Y., to be the present nearest duty of our de- 
nomination after sustaining the current work. 
— The morning Conferences were markedly 
devotional and earnest. 
— A strong demonstration was made in favor 
of open pews and a general voluntary con- 
tribution to pay expenses of a church. 
— Visiting clergymen were delightfully en- 
tertained by the " Boston Association" air 
vestry of Arlington street church. 
— Of course the Music Hall Festival, even 
bereft of very many time-honored names, 
was a great success, both in the enjoyment 
and in its usefulness as a strong bend of 
union between clergymen and their parish- 
ioners. 

— The experiment of a Sunday-school gath- 
ering in Tremont Temple was a success— no 
doubt to be annually repeated. 
—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs is now 
very generally regarded as a permanent or- 
ganization — one to grow into great uses. Its 
meetings this week were well attended and 
enthusiastically enjoyed. 

Iowa. — The following words from a Uni- 
versalis we gladly quote and endorse as ex- 
emplifying the broad spirit that should dis- 
tinguish all workers for the good, the true 
And the beautiful in religious life. u The Unita 
rians have a number of good churches in this 
state, and some noble men and women to 
minister to them in the pulpit and in the pas- 
toral relation. I have been in hopes w* 
could have a Union Conference of Unitarians 
and Universalists here to talk over important 
subjects, and how we could strengthen each 
other and the general cause of liberal Christ- 
ianity by mutual fellowship and co-operation. 
We are too much separated in our labors and 
fellowships for people that believe in essen- 
tially the same things." 

La Porte, Ind. — It is stated that Prof. 
Hailman has felt constrained to resign the 
position he so ably filled as Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of La Porte, on account 
of the opposition of the saloon element and 
that of bigoted sectarianism combined. This 
so aroused the indignation of both scholars 
and teachers in the schools that a procession 
two thousand strong marched through the 
streets to the house of the beloved teacher to 
express their high regard and loyalty. It is 
believed that the School Board will refuse to 
accept his resignation. 

Oakland, Cal .— Rev. C. W. Wendte will 
take a month's rest this summer, instead of 
doing missionary work, as heretofore. R*v. 
Dr. Horatio Stebbins has kindly consented to 



go north and aid the young societies in 
Seattle and Tacoma, W. T., during June. 
The Oakland pulpit will be supplledl>y Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and others. 
— Samuel Collyer, son of Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, is about to remove to Tacoma, W. T., 
having been elected cashier of a leading 
banking institution of that city. 

St. Paul, Minn.— The Business Women's 
Club, planted amid the snows of last winter, 
has begun to leaf and bud like a willow stock 
with these spring days. " Open daily to help 
women gain employment. Open Monday and 
Thursday evenings for friendly meetings and 
classes. Membership, 25 cents a month. 
Class fee, 5 cents a lesson. French, German, 
singing, Shakespeare, Physiology, and draw- 
ing taught It is pleasant to recognize in the 
officers' and teachers' names so many ac- 
quaintances of Unity. ■ 
— Unity church, following a good precedent 
of its own, has already -paid into the treasury 
of the Western Conference the full amount of 
its contribution, $125 for the current year. 

Bloomington, LU.— Rev. Henry A. Wes- 
tall, of Bloomington, called and spent the 
day at headquarters on his way East He 
filled the pulpit of N. M. Mann, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., May 27, and goes on to participate 
in the festivities of Anniversary week in 
Boston. 

Chicago, Third Church.— Rev. C. L. 
Bartlett, of Sioux Falls, Dak., supplied the 
pulpit of Rev. James Vila Blake, on Sunday 
morning, May 20. Her sermon was highly 
appreciated and she left a most pleasing im- 
pression on the minds of the audience. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— The Secretary of the 
Western Conference preached in Unity 
Church, Cleveland, on Sunday, May 27. The 
congregation showed its faith by its works, in 
raising $150 in a few minutes for the current 
expenses of the Western Conference. 

-^ 



Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
me up." Bins. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

" I suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured." Mbs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 

Purifies the Blood 

Hood's 8arsaparilla is characterized by- 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active med i c in al 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hilherto unknown* , 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, ana 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompson*, 
Begister of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babehtotoji, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
only by G. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, 

IOO Doses One Doll 
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NERVES! NERVES!! 

What terrible visions this little word brings 

before the eves of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion* Stseplessneaa, 

Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can b e cur ed by using 

(•(.fiineu 

Qmbound 

« For The Nervous 

The Debilitated 
The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 

Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic That is why it 

CURBS WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

$i.oo a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON* CO., Proprietor*, 

BURLINGTON. VT. 



MRS. L ORMISTON CHANT, 

The Noted English Reformer, 

Will deliver her last address In America in 

Central Music Hall, Saturday, June 9, 

At » P.M. Subject: 

" The Moral Relatione of Men and Women to 
each other." 



MISS 8U8AN B. ANTHONY 

Will preside, and speak on 
"EQUAL SUFFRAGE." 



All Seats Reserved. 25c and upwards. 

Box office opens Jnne 4th. 2,000 packages of Equal 
Purity and Equal Suffrage leaflets given away. No 



$1,000 Reward 

for your labor, and more, can be earned in a short 
time if von at once write to Hallet & Co., Portland, 
Maine, for information about work which you can do 
and live at home, whatever your locality, at a profit of 
from ISi? •* ¥* d upwards daily. Some have made 
over $50 in a dav. All is new. Hallett & Co. will 
start you. Capital not required. All ages. Both sexes. 
All particulars free. Those who are wise will write at 
once and learn for themselves. Snug little fortunes 
await every worker. 



" Unity Short Tracts." 

Published from the Offloe of Unity, 175 Dearborn Street, 

Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 80 to w Cents a Hundred. 



J^-^^-A^^Mi "*- 



^ (80 eta. a hundred.) 
By W. a Gannett. " 



a. A Blessing; on the Day, 
eta. a hundred.) 
J-jA.^^*!? of tn ? liberal Faith. (SO cts. a 
feuAdred,) Twento-toiirboolDideMribsd.withpriSs 

8* &" 11 !: By 8. J. Barrows. (30 cts. ) 
m • cta ^ n * 'aitna or Evolution. By William J. Potter. 

le£' l ^5j.T at,V * and2>OUbtln * 0o " p6U By A. Walk. 
GL G. rt» SS? ln ' , tb * Man and hi * **««*3». By W. 

mo ct£ h * U ° f ETolutlon - By John B. Efflnger. 

11. Channina-, and the Unitarian Movement i« 
A SS #, l£ a - £/ ™- O- Gannett. <W cts.) J * ovement *» 
JL9. The Hsmllneaa of Christ. By J. LL Jones. (80 

oJ8wfts»SS«W 

17 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-dav 
I by d -el9sa^^the Western Unitarian Oonierenoe 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, June 10, services at 11 a. 
m. ; 7:80 p. m m Religious Study Class. 

Unity Chubch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, June 10, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, June 10, services at 10:45 

A. H. 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, June 10, services at 
11 a. m.; subject, u Wait on the Lord." Bible 
Class, 7 :80 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, June 10. services at 
10:45 a.m. % 

To the Friends of Unity; 

A distinguished philanthropic English- 
woman visiting in America, before returning 
to her native country sent us a sum of money 
to purchase Unitys for those unable to buy 
them, expressing her deep personal interest 
in the work we were doing. 

A few days since a subscriber to Unity 
wrote of it: " It is one of my chief sources 
of inspiration. I hardly thought I could af- 
ford to send for the bound volumes advertised, 
but I can't do without them." 

Within a few days, from another reader of 
Unity: " I can not tell you how I enjoy that 
paper; it always comes to me like a visit from 
a dear friend, one who is living a true life." 

And again of Unity: " I have been wond- 
ering whether I could do anything out here 
to enlarge its circulation. ... If I can 
be useful in any way I will consider it a 
privilege and telling me of it a favor." 

The good words constantly coming in have 
suggested to us, in answer to the last inquiry 
above, the plan here proposed. On the blank 
lines of the subscription blank printed on 
second page of cover write the names and 
addresses of any who would like to try Unity 
for live weeks, enclosing for each name 10 
cents. If you know of many who would 
take advantage of this trial offer, secure 
from us and distribute among your friends a 
package of small printed envelopes (fur- 
nished free on application) with space for 
name and address, in which each of your 
friends can forward to you the 10 cents, with 
address, you reforwarding the total sum to 
us, with the addresses plainly written. 

Salt rheum, with its intense itching and 
burning, is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Many who were formerly severe sufferers 
have reason to thank " the peculiar medicine" 
for cures effected. 

Saturday, June 9th, will be the occasion 
of the last address in America of Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant, the noted English reformer. 
The announcement can be found in another 
column. 



will bef the sustaining of such lectures as it 
may be able to command upon the vital ques- 
tions of progressive religious thought and 
practical morality. 

An available room has been secured for the 
year in the Art Building, corner of Van 
Buren street and Michigan avenue. Arrange- 
ments are nearly completed for the first term, 
which will consist of nine weeks' institute 
work, beginning about the middle of October 
At least five courses, of nine lectures each, 
will be given, each lecture followed by con- 
versation and discussion. The following 
topics will be discussed: "Old Testament 
Literature," "Ethics, Theoretic and Practical." 
"Charities and Reforms," "Theism" "The 
Gospels." "The Epistles, and the beginning 
of Christianity^ "The Possible AmericaE 
Church." Among the lecturers it is expected 

o 11?."£ e E 1 ^? 8801 Swin ?> **• H - W. Thomas, 
Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, William Salter, W. Alex- 
ander Johnson, W. C. Gannett, J. Vila Blake, 
David Utter and others. 

The attention of young men and women, 
who are interested in these studies as post! 
graduate studies, Sunday-school teachers and 
superintendents, Post-office Mission workers, 
and those who desire to prepare themselves 
for the ministry, is solicited, and attendance 
invited. 

A full schedule, giving topics, dates and 
prices will be printed soon. Apply to the 
Secretary, Mrs. W. C. Gannett, Hinsdale, or to 
the Unity office, 175 Dearborn street. 

The Hillside Home School 

situated in Helena Valley, near Spring Green, 
Wis., aims to provide home guardianship and 

?«uK g K ^^K' lt —** to Produce 
healthy bodies, healthy minds and self-reliant 
reverent characters. The capacity of the 
school is limited to about twenty. For particu- 
lars apply to the principals 

Ellen C. Lloyd Jones. 

Jane Lloyd Jones. 

References. 

ES^E.,?; 0a ?° ett > Hinsdale, 111. 
S° tm ^ illia ^ 1 F ' AUen « Madison, Wis. 
Rev. Eliza T Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
Kev. John C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, 111. 

t ^1? T e Z k \ Unity wl11 contain Rev. M. 
J. Miller's Conference sermon, also a supple- 
ment giving Mr. Chadwick's poem read at 
the Emerson memorial service. Extra copies 
will be mai ed for $2.00 a hundred if the 
order is received on or before Tuesday, June 
14, otherwise the price will be five cents each 
without discount. 



The Alliance Lectuheship. 
for'instrtjction in morals and religion. 



The above is the title of an organization 
recently formed in Chicago, under a self-per- 
petuating Board of Management with the fol- 
lowing officers elected for the first year: 
President, Mrs. Wirt Dexter; Vice-Presi- 
dents, A. O. Butler and Julius Rosenthal; 
Secretary, Mrs. W. C. Gannett; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard. The aim of the Al- 
liance is indicated in its name. Its methods 



^§JpL|P GOID WATCH FREE! 

This aptaritt K>Hdso1d, bunting-case watch, ft now fold for $85 1 
M that price It Is the beat bargain In America ; nntll lately It could 
Bo *. . purchased for lew than $100. We bare both ladles' and 
£*" , "' T riM> » with work* and cases of equal value. ONE PER. 
2P 1 . "VE^to 1 ^ *•" • ocar * one o( thege •l«fMt watches ab- 
■olutely FREE, Thene watches may be depended on, not only 
"..•^J** 1 !* bat M •tending among- the most perfect, correct snd 
reliable timekeepers In the world. You ask bowls this wonderful 
offer jMtaible? We answer— we want one person in each locality 
to keep In their homes, and show to those who call, a complete 
line of oar valuable and very useful Household Samples; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send absolutely fees, and 
after yon have kept them In your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, tneybecome entirely yonr own 
pnmertyslt to possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
©old Watch and large line of valuable samples FEEB,for 
the reason that the showing of the samples In any locality, always 
reralts in a large trade for us ; after our samples have been In a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usuallyjret from $1,000 to fWWHn 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to ns at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This. 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, to made in order 
that our valuable Household Samples maybe placed at once 
where they can be sewn, all over America ; reader, lt will be hardly 
•nytrooble for you to show them to those who may call at your 



bome, and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after youjinow all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
send ^our address at once, you can secure, rBEE,A9 Elegabt 
•*£. SOLID Gold, Hukthco-Case Watch and our large, com. 
pletelineof valuable Household Samples. We pay allexpress 
freight, etc Address, 8Tl*so» * CO .Box S2S Portland, Maine. 

THE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon^Lectnre, from 

ft w£? ■«2t < Jj? tof ^i * 6 " 1 Thou g ht - By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for*:, stamp. Address, The Naw Ideal, DnJutu 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

fW Price per dozen does not include postage, "^fif 

UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
XL Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head, 
in. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen. $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament 

By N. P. Oilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. 
Xm. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 

cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Pact. 
By W. C. Gannett 5 cents. 
Each of the above. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.85, 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Parti, m jesus' 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 

Home. 
XVTI. The Childhood of Jesus. Partm. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVHI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND S0N8 BOOKS. 

Unity Services and Bongs for Sunday Schools, 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Snorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity festivals. A Book of Special Services- 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Service* for Christmas. Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT~CLA88 CARDS. 

A. "Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

B. " Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. •• COrner-Stoncs of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present* 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

cents. 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, II, III., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 

Library Garde. $1.00 per hundred. 

§uarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen, 
alee to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 

9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 

dozen, 80 cents. 
Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps in 

pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
The Art of Securing Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 

15 cents. 
The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 
"Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 

Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 

Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C.Gunnett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 

L. Parker, 5 cents. 
The Teacher's Conscience. By Chnrles G. Eliot, 

5 cents. 
The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 

Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 

cents; $5.00 per hundred. 
The Minstrel's Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

5 cents. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Any book in this list mill be mailed by the publishers on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discounts to one agent in every town. 

ABBOT— Truths for the Times.— By Francis Ellinowood Abbot. Paper, 

18mo, 16 pages and cover. 100 copies, $1.00; 10 copies, 30 cents; single copies— . .10 

"I have now read * Truths for the Times/ and I admire them from my inmost heart, and I 
agree to almost every word."— Charles Barwin. 

We^also publish the following pamphlets by Doctor Abbot: "Christian Propagandism, 10 
cento; " Compulsory Education, 1 ' 6 cents; "The God of Science," 10 cento; "A Study of Reli- 
gion." 10 cento; "The Battle of Syracuse." to which is prefixed an essay by James Freeman 
Clarke. 10 cento: "The Public School Question," to which is prefixed a lecture by Bishop McQuaid, 
10 cento ; the eight pamphlets mailed to one address, 50 cents. 

BIEBBOWEB— The Morals of Christ; a comparison with contemporaneous 
systems. By Austin Bibrbo wbr. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages „ .50 

BLAKE— Essays.— By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, 2 16 pages $1.00 

" The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good English prose. He has 
made a contribution of lasting value to our literature in a form so condensed and so original as to 
inevitably attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers. "—Chicago Tribune. 

BLAKE— Legends from Storyland.— By James Vila Blake. Cloth, Illus- 

traded, square 16mo, 97 pages — 1.00 

" Story-Land is the name of the place where * the story -language is spoken ' in the days when 
men thought over the things they saw in the world about them, but" as they knew little, the better 

8 art of their thinking was wondering.' Each of the legends is found to contain two meanings, 
le true and the untrue, by which is meant the poetic and the literal."— The Open Court, 

BLAKE— Manual Training in Education.— By James Vila Blake. Paper, 

square 18mo, 94 pages 25 

" Mr. Blake supplies a book which has long been needed, and though it is hut a small pam- 
phlet, its contents are so striking that it can not fail to attract great attention."— Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 

BLAKE— Poems.— By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, 188 pages 1.00 

11 A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in the same man; especially strange 
when we are compelled to add that when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist, and when 
we read the poems, he seems a born poet."— New York Evangelist. 

BBOTHEBTON— Beyond the Veil. A Poem. By Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. Paper, 16mo, 16 pages _ 20 

" A storv for thoughtful minds to ponder . . . told in gently flowing lines and foil of sug- 
gestions to thought. . . . We recommend this poem to our readers."— London Inquirer. 

BBOTHEBTON— The Sailing of King Olaf and Other Poems —By Alice 

Williams Brotherton. Cloth, full gilt, square 18mo, 145 pages 1.00 

•• We can not recall another book of recent poetry of anything like the same dimensions that 
has an equal diversity. It is the work of a real poet, and one who has at times a daring inspira- 
tion."— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

BUBT— Browning's Women.— By Mary E. Burt. With an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Cloth, 12mo, 236 pages i.oo 

" The author is clearly a critical, careful, admiring student of Browning. . . . The book 
can but meet with favor because of what it does, the way it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it."— Boston Journal of Education. 

CHAMPLIN— Heart's Own: Verses. By Edwin R. Champlin. Cloth, 16mo, 

69 pages.... 75 

" Mr. Champlin possesses genuine poetic insight, and has a happy way of clothing a single 
thought In graceful and appropriate verse."— The Congregationalist. 

CHICAGO BROWNING SOCIETY.— Robert Browning's Poetry.— 
Outline Studies published for the Chicago Browning Society. 12mo, 50 pages. 

paper, 25 cents; cloth X .50 

14 An unpretentious and creditable piece of work."— The Critic. 

DAVIDSON— Giordano Bruno, and the Relation of his Philosophy to Free 

Thought. By Thomas Davidson. Paper, 18mo, 45 pages m $ 

DUNNING— The Philosophy of Prioe and its Relation to Domestic Currency. 

By N. A. Dunning. 12mo, 275 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth _ 1 .00 

** To those interested In the greatest questions of political economy, which are now before the 
American people demanding a solution, ft will prove to be of very great value. We have examined 
the book with great interest and found it a treasury of facts, logical conclusions and references 
upon the financial and other questions."— Iowa Tribune. 

FISKE— Evolution and Religion. ByJoHNFisKE. Paper, 16mo, 12 pages. .05 

FBOTHINGHAM— The Present Heaven. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 

ham. Paper, 16mo, 16 pages _ __ 05 

We also publish a pamphlet by Mr. Frothingham entitled " Fear of the Living God-" price by 
mail, 5 cents. For Mr. Frothingham's books see our general catalogue. 

GANNETT and JONES— The Faith that Makes Faithful.— By William 
C. Gannett and Jbnkin Lloyd Jones. Eight sermons: " Blessed be Drudgery M 
"I had a Friend," "A Cup of Cold Water," and " Wrestling and Blessing," by 
Mr. Gannett, and "Faithfulness," "Tenderness," "The Seamless Robe," and "The 
Divine Benediction," by Mr. Jones. Square, 18mo, 137 pages. A special cheap 
edition is supplied at 15 cents in lots of not less than ten copies. Regular edition in 
imitation parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt _ i.oo 

«« The sermon on « Blessed be Drudgery ' is so full of helpful comfort, it plucks the sting from 
so many of humanity's pains and complaints, it is pervaded by such a cooling breeze, that one 
rising from its perusal is sure to join in the author's exordium— 'Blessed be Drudgery, the Secret 
of all Culture.' We praise these sermons, not for their theology, but for their practical helpful- 
ness, for their pure diction, for the sweet spirit pervading them."— The Church Press (Episco- 
palian), New York. r 
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GRUMBINE— Evolution and Christianity : A study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. 

Cloth, square l8mo, 75 pages 50 

A little volume fall of terse philosophy . . . containing original thought.— Piittburg 
Evening Pott. 

We also publish a pamphlet by Mr. Grumbine entitled, " The Decay of the Christian Church;" 
32 pages, price 15 cents. 

HANSEN— The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as found in the works 
of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the Twelfth Century. By George P. 
Hansen, late United States Consul at Elslnore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie B. 
Simons. Square 18mo, 57 pages, paper, 25 cents, cloth 50 

" Mr. Hansen had complete access to the public records and rare manuscripts and Elsinore 
and Copenhagen, and has constructed, as the result of these labors, a rarely interesting and de- 
lightful brochure.— Trenton State Gazette. 

HELPS TO SELF- CULTURE. The following pamphlets are published under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, organized in Boston 
in May, 1887: 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean 10 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By Members of the Chicago Browning 

Society 25 

No. 3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By Celia P. Woolley 10 

No. 4. The Legend of Hamlet. By George P. Hansen 25 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty . Review and Criticism of Henry George. 

By Giles B. Stebbins — 25 

No. 6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and Whittier 10 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by Lily A. Long 10 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. By Mrs. S. B. Beals .10 
No. 9. Ten Great Novels : Suggestions for Clubs and Private Reading. By 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones 10 

No. 10. The Study of Politios in Unity Clubs and Classes, By George. 

L. Fox 10 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ireland. By Prof. William 

F. Allen 10 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. By Emma 
Endicott Marean 10 

No. 13. The Importance of the Intellectual Life. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones 10 

No. 14. History of Art. Studies of the lives of Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 

Raphael, Titian and Albert Durer. By Ellen D. Hale 10 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By John C. Learned 10 

No. 16. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead 10 

JANES— A Study of Primitive Christianity. By Lewis G. Janes. Cleth, 

octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages 1.50 

" Doctor Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one can not fail to be impressed with the 
care, the honesty, the faithfulness, the impartiality, the love of truth, the conservatism exhibited 
throughout this admirable volume. . We commend the book, not only to Unitarians, but to 

all who are willing to trace, or to see traced in a masterly manner, the operation of natural causes, 
of race, politics, and social conditions generally, upon the rise and progress of Christianity. "— 
Popular Science Monthly. ' 

" The work contains a remarkably clear and cogent argument; the author's style is picturesque 
and lucid; the evidence displayed of wide reading is not less remarkable than the traces of a per- 
fectly candid and critical mind that meet us at every page. We do not remember to have met with 
a more exhaustive treatment of a very wide subject within so brief a comnass. . . . It is a 
model of what such a book ought to be alike in matter and in, form. 1 — LigrU % London. 

JONES— Practical Piety. Four sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects, " The Economies of Religion," " Bread 
wrmB Ideas," M Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Children." Limp cloth, 
square 18mo, 60 pages 80 

" The author has an epigrammatic habit of speech coupled with a facility of illustration and a 
quickness of fancy not often found in sermon-writers, and his views of the relations of religion 
to modern conditions and everyday needs appeal to the average lay mind as remarkably sensible." 
—Oakland Enquirer. 

MARTIN and HENROTIN— The Social Status of European and American 
Women. By Kate Byam Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. Square, 18mo, 
47 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth 50 

" A capital little brochure for people who take a serious interest in the tendencies of Ameri- 
can society. "—New York Independent. 

MERCER— The New Birth, with a chapter on Mind Cure. By L. P. Mercer. 

Limpcloth, 18mo, 127 pages 50 

PARKER— The Cabin in the Clearing and other Poems. By Benjamin S. 

Parker. 12mo, 810 pages, full Russia, $2.00; cloth 1.50 

" Includes some unpretentious verses of decided poetical merit."— Literary World. 
" He sings like a wood-bird, because he has something to sing, and this is one of the great 
merits of this modest volume. 11 — Cincinnati Times- Star. 

PARKER— Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. 
By Theodore Parker. Selected from notes of unpublished sermons, by 
Rufus Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, 480 pages T 1.25 

" Theodore Parker firmly believed, and inspired others to believe, that no good thing is lost, 
that integrity wins, that only truth and justice will satisfy man, that man's nature is a prophecy 
of eternal growth, and much more in the same line of thought. This book brings out with rare 
beauty of diction and strength of thought the humanitarian theories on which Theodore Parker 
planned his life work. 11 — Cedar Rapids Republican. 

We also publish a pamphlet by Theodore Parker on *' Transcendentalism/* 12mo, 89 
pages, price 5 cents. 

•'SHOW US THE FATHER."— Contents: The Change of Front of the Uni- 
verse, Mlnot J. Savage; The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unity of 
God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, John W. Chad wick; The 
Faith of Ethics, William C. Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo, 170 pages 1.00 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OR, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MIDLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memoriae anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons? 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system • than 
even wtiUe he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an Immense mass of 
■digested Information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance. 

The author's method aids us in getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed In acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is Ingenious 
and simple.— Chicago Time*. 

Prloe, SI.OO; Sent by mail Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph st., Chicago, 111. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $l.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Thb Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tiubtthk the three snlendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2. 10. 



-■l6r a |k 0Un p| ace ,{£U9 [| ar K street. 

— CHICAGO. 



Phywiology, 

SHEPHERD, 



FOR BOYS S" 

Welcomed by White 4 
Circular* free. IfiCIITC 
Beat term % to AH fall I Ot 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 L ASAILE SI., CHICAGO, 

WANTED— Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pav on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents, a H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 



. E. R. 

Postpaid, ^ 2 -OO. 

Cri»H« Worker* 

Parent* rejoice In this 
work for their Pons 
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Ita superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Core of mind wandering. 
Any book, learned In one reading. 
pir«£b of 1087 at Baltimore. 1005 at Detroit, 
ISOoTphiladelphim 1113 at Washington, 1» 16 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students at 
YaieWeUesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 
„oi YTniversity Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
R*ShS£ pEk££ the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
tV^SIvp Bbnjamn, Judge Gibson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Sk Principal^Y. Estate Normal College, etc. 
Taueht by correspondence. Prospectus post preb from 
PROP LOISETTB, 287 Fiftn Avenue, New York. 



" Theism, or the Knowability of God." 

t*v th« Rev Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Reo- 
tofoi ICtarlS f ChurVh^Boonvme, Mo. trice CO cents. 

8 °.i The Bwad'c huVch has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
Jome witha force of conviction which will not easilv 
bS^ut down, and with a reasoned argument which ft 
wU? tax the ability of his opponents fo meet. A lucid 
SLtement .an able pamphlet.... Ukely to make him 
wtu toowi [not only here out elsewhere."-^. Louis 
Republican. 



m#%WO Any smart boy can make el«rp«wn 
BOY S ofmonej In spare hours working for 
Zlm* iV7*Y-l? 1% us at borne. Easy work 
W AN T E D Good pay. A splendid chance. 
Write, enclosing stamp, for Particulars. rower 
Jpoiur, Box 817. Boston. Mass. 



KIKivLAND SCHOOL 

FOB TOVNG LADIES. 

A few boarding pupils received in the family of 

the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 

Mm. ADAMS, J875 Huron St.. Chicago. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mau" FREE OP CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, 0. 



Dntchers is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, Kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 



SMITH— Wind Flowers.— By Lxxlla D. Smith. Cloth, 18mo, 285 pages 1.00 

" A collection of good poems, all of more than average poetic ability. . . . They hare real 
poetic merit— each a body of thought smoothly and poetically materialised, and will be read and 
re-read with increasing pleasure. "—Christian at Work. 

STEBBINS— The American Protectionist's M an u al, ldnio, 200 pages, 

paper, 25 cents; cloth 75 

"Abundant material for economic discussion, collected with painstaking care, and the con- 
clusions irrefragable."— New York Tribune. m % # m ^ 

" We commend the work to all who wish a better understanding and clearer views of these im- 
portant questions."— C hicago Evening Journal. 

STBBBINS— Progress from Poverty ; a Review and Criticism of Henry George's 
"Progress and Poverty' 1 and "Protection and Free Trade." Square 18mo, 64 
pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth- - .50 

44 Mr. Stebbins is one of the best authorities in the land upon economic issues, clear and precise 
in his statements and has an irrefutable way of putting bis propositions. "—Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 

STOOKWBLIr— The Evolution of Immortality. Suggestions of an Indi- 
vidual Immortality based upon our Organic and Life History. By C. T. Stock well. 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69 pages - LOO 

"With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we have read with great pleasure 
and profit this singularly attractive essay."— Unitarian Review. 

r * One of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal immortality which later 
years have produced."— Literary World. 

TOWNS— Aphorisms of the Three Threes. By Edward Owingb Townb. 

Third edition. Cloth, 16mo, 47 pages ---- -50 

»* While the book is not so large as Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, neither is it so dull. In 
fact, it is original, sparkling and full of instruction."— New Orleans Daily City Item. 
UNITY SONGS RES UN G. Compiled by C. H. K. Poems by Blake, Gannett, 
Hosmer, Fanny Driscoll, Lily A. Long, Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Marean, Mrs. Woolley 

and others. Cloth, l8mo, gilt top, 159 pages 75 

" A dainty little book done up in the blue of forget-me-nots. . . The compilation shows 
. fine discrimination and taste. . . Has much that may be passed on 'like bread at sacrament.' 
• —Union Signal. 

VOYSBY— Lecture on the Bible. By the Rbv. Charles Voysey, late Vicar 

of Healaugh, England. Paper, 18mo, 31 pages 10 

WE8T— Uplifts of Heart and Will. A series of religious meditations or aspira- 
tions. By James H. West. Cloth, square 18mo, 69 pages 50 

" Free from the mechanism of ritual or liturgy, and vet saturated throughout with the deyout- 
ne&s of one who feels both the mystery of the world and the glory of the revelation that climbs 
through its clouds. The book is not only ethical but is profoundly religious. — Christian ReguUr. 

WILLIAM8— Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological Essays. By John 

Milton Williams. Cloth, 12mo, 310 pages 150 

" The stvle of the book in its simplicity, directness, lucidity and force is admirable. . . No 
one can read any part of the book, however he may differ from the views presented, and not feel 
that it is the hand of a clear and stron g thinker that presents them. —Advance. 

^HOME KRT 

3=t LESSON MHNUKL. 




LESSONS 
lessons : 



Edited by ADDIE E. HERON. 

Devoted to giving lessons in all the forms of Decorative work; suited for 

the professional as well as amateur student. Lessons comprise instructions in 

AMT EMBROIDERY, PA1MTIMO IXOUJ^ 

KOVRLTY EMBROIDERY, WATER COI/OR PAIWTOMO* 

RAISED EMBROIDERY, PARIS TINTDIG, 

POTTERY-DECORATIW© CMIWA, I<AVKMJ2 WORK. 

The HOME ART~l* NOT a department journal in any sense, ALL its pages being devoted solely to 

SONS in A IMTISTIO DBCO&ATION: Following is a partial list of our 'different series of 

is: 

RAISED RIBBON WOR K (double and single), RAISED CALLA, TIGER AND WATER 

LILIES, RAISED THISTLES. SNOW BALLS, OR ANGES, RAISED 
GOLDEN ROD, SUMAC. COXCOMB, RAISED STRAWBERRIES, 
GRAPES, AND THE LAMOGUE ROSE. 
Our series of lessons on shading is acknowledged to be unsurpassed, and so simple that a child can un-' 
derstand them. 

NOW READY-OCR SERIES ON THE NEW WORK 

CURES.DEAF ^Z ~ 

Comfortable, InvWblo. Illottmtod book k prooKJR E f. Addtw* 



Address 




_ OOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains !s2S£ 

Baking Powder and PRlMIUMa. 
For particulars address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31A33VeseySt..>'ow York. N Y- 



Vy Pscir* Pat. Iwntm 

CoamoMBP Eab Dksm*» 

board distinctly. 

^,_„, .-._-_ ~—~ ,- - - r REE. Addtm* 

Broil on F.MiaCQX, 663 Bn»dw»g # N.Y. M— latogog— » 



HISTORY OP ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 



for 10 cents by CHARLK 
Ushers, Chicago. 



h. kerr & co., Pub- 
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TO LITEBAT.UBE STUDENTS. 

We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
£aetern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 

bj which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or 94.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low pri< es to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 890 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 

" In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 

een chapters tell all that is needful to be known about 

the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 

o f the man ; wbile the last twelve furnish a masterly 

exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 

* ment "—The Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 

•• Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot's processes as he 
understands them."— Boston I on tier. 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12 mo, 392 pages. 

" 'Poets and Problems ' will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight."— Boston Traveller. 

CHARLK8 H. K ERR & CO., 

Publishers and Bookseller*, 
ITU Dearborn St., Chicago 



A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The Teaching:* and Acta of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth and His Apostle*. Literally translated out of 
the Greek. Cloth, 389 pages. This is nothing more 
or lees than a reprint of the King James New Testa- 
ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words, 
and a lengthy preface explaining the reasons. Mailed 
to any address for 25 cents. Charles H. Kkrr & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 



HELPS TO SELF- CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are pubiisned under the 
auspices of the National Bureau or Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object Is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religions prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend or Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism or Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
85 cents. 

No. 6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Wuittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dicuvb's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No 14. History of Art. studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian snd Albert 
DUrex. By Ellen DTHaU. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16V Studies of Holland. By Bdwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplete mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
Unity subscriber sanding us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES 11. KERR A CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
J. the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thoutand now ready Sent postpaid 
for 2c. stamp. Address, The New Ideal, Dulutb, 
Minn. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OP CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



"SHOW 



NOW READY: 

US THE FATHER." 



Copies of this tpo* are now ready, and can 
be seen at our office or at the book -room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 

CONTENT**. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, 

Mlnot J. Sava*e. 



The Fullness of God, 
The Unity of God, 
The Revelations of God, 
The Faith of Ethics, 



Samuel R. Calthrop. 
Henry M. Simmons. 
John W. Chadwiok. 



William C. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 

Publishers, Chicago. 



*' Theism, or the Knowabllity of God.** 

By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price ao cents. 
Sold by the author. 

11 The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his opponents to meet A lucid 

statement an able pamphlet likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere. 11 — 67. LouU 
Republican . 



FOUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religions movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Bng* 
liah Martinean. To each a Unity Mimtou tnct is de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selectea from bis works. 

Bach tract 14 to 82 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents: 10 copies for 25 cents. 

No. 18 Ch<mning m Jva. »0 Ja V s ui —is. 

N: 1& Theodore Parker. No\ 91 Hmrtitwu. 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



rpHE CHRISTIAN ENTHU8IASM, an essay by 

L Charles A. Allen, reprinted from the Unitarian 

Review —& statement of the distinctive practical 

feature »f Christianity, which gives this religion su- 

ftremacy over all other historic religions, and destines 
t to become the universal religion. Sent postpaid on 
the receipt of a dime. Address Rrv. C. A. Allsm. 
156 Julia St., New Orleans, La. 
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PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 



Truths,fcf the Times. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot " The great inspiration of 
the nineteenth century is faith in the ideal 
unities as possV'le in fact." Price, 10 cents; 
10 copies, 30 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 

Fear of the Living God. By O. B. 
Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 
Voysey. » Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents. 

Christian Fropagandism. By Francis 
Eljingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. 
Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Froth- 
ingham. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, -25 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. 
Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. t . 

A Study of Religion. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays 
by James Freeman Clarke and Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 

The Bible and Science. By John 
Weiss. Price, 10 cents. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 88 pages. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents. 

Transcendentalism. By Theodore Park- 
er. 39 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The Public School Question, as under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen and a 



Liberal American citizen. By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 100 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

How Shall We Keep Sunday? An 
Answer in four parts. 1. Sunday in the Bible, 
by Charles K. Whipple. 2. Sunday in Church 
History, by Minot J. Savage. 3. Sunday in 
the Massachusetts Laws, by Charles E. Pratt. 
4. The Workingman's Sunday, by William C. 
Gannett. 104 pages. Price, 10 cen's. 

Evolution and Religion. By John 
Fiske. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of 
his Philosophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Davidson. Price, 10 cents. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine 
of Vicarious Atonement, By W. H. 
Spencer. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Evolution in Its Relations to Evan- 
gelical Religion. By B. F. Underwood, 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 
Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. 

Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter's Son, 5 cents; IV. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The 
five lectures for 20 cents; ten sets for $1.00. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. Price, 5 rents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical 
Methods in Philosophy, as affecting cer- 
tain problems of religion and life. By Lewis 
G. James. Price, 10 cents. 

Social Ideals. By David A. Wasson. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The Decay of the Christian Church : 
its Causes and Remedy. By Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Price, 15 cents. 



A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 800 
pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of one dollar; separate 
pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



Hnmoroni Column, 
Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous PnbUoa*nfl. 



|150,000 



READERS 

EVERY WEEK 



I 



|F*ticy Work Department, 

Edited by Eva M. Nilss, the 
leading American authority on 
fancy Needle Work Designs. 



THE YANKEE BLADE 

Is now In Its forty-seventh year, and Is unfjuestlonably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Family Story Paper in America. The publishers of Thb Yaxos Blade are aiming for THE LARGEST 
CIKCDLATION LN AMERIC A. W ith this ob) ect In v iew they make a special offer to new subscribers Send a 

trial subscription, and be ■ 
prepared to know what pa- I 
per to order for the coming I 




The 
POPULAR 

AMERICAN 

WEEKLY. 




year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive Thb 
Yankee Blade 6 weeks 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
26 cents ; six months for 50 
cents; one year, $1; two 
years, $1.75. A S INSCRIP- 
TION FREE for EVERY 
CLUB OF FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don't mis- 




understand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tttk Yankee Blade Is $'J, but to Introduce onr paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named ab«ve. 
The Yank ek Blade can be procured through any newsdealer at 6 cents a copy. Remittances should be made 
in Money OrderB, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our rink. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 

! taken (one cent preferred) whenmorecou- ^^^MMVMM«B^Hi^OTnB 
venlent. All Postmasters are required to ■ ■UHBnHEfll 
register letters when requested. Address, ■ Fascinating Stories 
POTTER & POTTER. Pubs. B°* Adventure and Travel for 

«« V ^ Hlkfe* Stories of Love and thn 

« MIL* STJUtKT, Bottom Maat, ^ff^j j^SSi for J£ Ladled 



UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

|y Price per dozen does not include postage. ™^fe| 

UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. I^sley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of s the 

Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffln. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 

By N. P. Gilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By II. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. 
XHI. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 

cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. m jc^u*' 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 

Home. 
XVTI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part HI. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem : and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 8ERYICE AND SONG BOOKS. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
SO cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, '$15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for infant Classes. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services- 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT CLA88 CARDS. 

A. " Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

B. " Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. u Corner -Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present. 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

Cents. 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated. 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, II, III., of Unity 
Lessons: to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. " Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having- a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
ules to Make Home Pleasant. A sheet. 12 in 

9 inches, designed for Home Wails. 5 cents; per 

dozen, :10 cents. 
Old Testament Chart* to show the gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps in 

pamphlet, for class use, 2T> cents. 
The Art of Questioning. Bv J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

15 cents. 
The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. Bvj. V. Blike, 15 cents. 
" Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 

Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness or Religion; C. G. 

Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 

L. Parker, 5 cents. 
The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

5 cents. 



The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. 



The Minstrel's Carpi. A short Christmas Drama, 
5 cents. 
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EDITORIAL 



The temple of Buddha at Kioto, Japan, cost, it is said, 
$3,000,000. 

The last week's Christian Register overflows with the 
good things of anniversary week and still we pine for more 
of it. Unity is utterly incompetent to reproduce and so 
we recommend all our readers to send for the issues of 
June 7 and 14, 141 Franklin street, and while they are 
about it they would better enclose a year's subscription. 

We print on another page the " Thoughts of an Agnostic," 
in which we see reflected again what seems to us a confu- 
sion which we would fain remove. Do not the emotions 
and convictions expressed at the plose of the aAicle deny 
and annul the introductory paragraphs ? Are not the high 
joys he reaches " intellectual processes," and are they not 
the sentiments of religion ? 

For the readers of Unity we very gladly make it the 
bearer of the following encouraging message from Dr. 
James G. Townsend: "Will you say to readers of our 
dear Unity that I am improving in health and they will 
hear from me after awhile." In return we are very sure 
we make no mistake in responding with the best wishes not 
only of Doctor Townsend's co-workers for Unity but also 
of the readers, who will gladly join us in hearty congratu- 
lations both on his account and their own. 

A correspondent recently asked us, "Is it right to inter- 
pret one's meaning at its smallest ? " To which we answer 
promptly "No." That is robbery that denies to an indi- 
vidual the benefit of his thought at its fullest This dis- 
position to read things small is as wrong when applied to 
institutions as to individuals. " How ingeniously have the 
defects been magnified and the excellencies minimized," is 
a comment that should not be true of any report of any 
man of meeting. 

The burning question at the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation meetings this year in Boston seems to have been the 
question of pew ownership and pew rental. If we under- 
stand the too brief reports of the Register a direct vote on 
the question was avoided. There is something pathetic in 
the thought that while this question was under debate, and 
the majority sentiment seemed to be against the free-system, 
the greatest Unitarian minister in America who had demon- 
strated the vitality and the possibility of the free -seating 
system lay on his death-bed a few miles away. Did any- 
body in that debate think of speaking the name, — James 
Freeman Clarke ? It ought to have been the sufficient an- 
swer to all the " won't- work " " not- ready -for-it" " people- 
don't-like-it " arguments that were brought forward. 

The senior editor of this paper has been off duty for the 
last two weeks while the double number which constitutes 
the Eleventh Annual Conference number of Unity was 
being prepared with great labor by Mr. Effinger and the 
associate secretaries of our Western work, so he may be par- 
doned if he speak a commendatory word for the matter 
and the form of that number. Doubtless many mistakes 
both of omission and commission will be found in the sta- 



tistical columns, but still we commend to careful study even 
of the names and figures, and beg to suggest to the super- 
ficial reader that only years of missionary anxiety and 
labor, months of fatiguing travel over thousands of miles 
of railroads and wagon roads, personal contact with the 
men and women whose names are recorded, such as the 
present writer has enjoyed, will enable one to read in any 
adequate way the lesson found between the lines. Study, 
for instance, the elaborately prepared tables of Miss Hilton, 
the secretary of the Women's Conference which shows that 
the women of forty Western churches and localities raised 
last year $16,740, only a little over one-half of which was ex- 
pended within the limits of the states within which it was 
raised. The Post-office Mission workers in some thirty dif- 
ferent places report over $450 paid out in this tract distrib- 
uting and letter-writing work, resulting in the distribution 
of how many thousand pages of reading matter and how 
many hundred pages of written matter, let the curious esti- 
mate from the table on page 193 witness. Study also the 
year book columns, which show the eighty odd societies,the 
thirty-seven Unity Clubs. Bead carefully into the activities 
and workers that cluster around our Headquarters in Chicago. 
Try to realize in some imperfect fashion the subtle sympathy 
and intangible, but on that account more real encourage- 
ments, represented by the modest activities of our Sunday- 
school Society, through its home-mafctngr as well as home- 
keeping secretary, and then read the frank and in every way 
honest report of the Secretary of the Conference and realize 
how generous, untruthful and ungracious is the work of those 
who systematically seek to belittle the importance and to 
minimize the facts and forces represented by the recejat an- 
niversaries and reflected in our last two issues. 

The recent mentions in Unity of the " Daily Strength " 
book have brought calls for it — so the friend writes who 
makes its distribution her special mission — " from fifteen 
different states and territories and the District of Columbia, 
some individuals ordering two, three, four and six copies 
apiece; and the orders continue to come in. Several have 
already ordered a second time, and others probably will. A 
lady in Socano, New Mexico, wrote, * I should like to send 
for more than one copy, but I thought best to get one first 
and see if it impressed me as it is said to others. I live in 
a fair sized western town and hope to do some good by 
passing the little volume around among friends.' I cer- 
tainly expect to hear from her again. This is the first copy 
I have sent to New Mexico and I am rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of having a distributing point there. I have also sent 
my first copy to Maryland, building another hope on that. 
Orders came from many towns in Illinois. One person 
there, a stranger, soon after receiving his copy, ordered 
three more, giving the addresses of those to whom he 
wished them sent, and added, ' Let me say that the book is 
better than I would have thought it possible to compile 
from existing literature.' A friend in another Illinois town, 
who has had the book nearly a year, has written, * Instead 
of saying, Next to my Bible, I would say above every book 
it stands to me — a comforter and counsellor. I love it bet- 
ter every time I take it into my hands.' So the testimony 
gathers and the number of distributors increases." — We 
give again the address: to have the " Daily Strength," a 
dollar book, mailed you for 65 cents, send that sum to Mrs. 
M H. LeBow, 673 Western avenue, Lynn, Massachusetts.. 
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JAMBS FREEMAN CLARKE. 

In $ie death of James Freeman Clarke the Unitarian 
church has not only lost the man who for large- mind edness, 
many-sided sympathies and magnanimity stood at the head 
of its ministry, but the United States has lost one of its most 
illustrious citizens, him who for fifty years has been identi- 
fied with its highest thinking and noblest living. Mr. 
Clarke was pre-eminently a minister. He loved to preach 
and loved the church, but he seldom received the profes- 
sional badges. James Freeman Clarke was greater 
than the "Eeverend" or the "D.D.," and people in speech 
and in writing generally forgot to circumscribe the name 
with these appendages. In politics, in religion and philan- 
thropy he was a man who could quietly take his stand on 
the weaker side without surprising anybody. It was felt 
that he belonged there. A most diligent man was he in the 
field of letters, and but few public men have printed more 
than he has, and he has printed nothing that did not justify 
itself in immediate usefulness. But he was larger than his 
books and his name will outlive most of them But his 
contribution in this direction has been immeasurable. His 
"Ten Great Religions," was one of the earliest as it still is 
the most popular attempt to call the attention of Christen- 
dom to the sanctities and verities recognized by its sister re- 
ligions and to show the sympathy that binds all prophets in 
one brotherhood. His " Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy" 
has led more souls out of the tyranny of the letter into the 
freedom of the spirit, away from the standard of dogma 
into the leadership of principle than any other one book we 
can now think of, published in America. In his "Common 
Sense in Religion" Mr. Clarke exemplified that sense so un- 
common that brings to the foreground the universal elements 
of the holy life. In " Self Culture'' he has nobly pointed 
to many young men and women the way that leads to large- 
ness of spirit and intelligence of mind. We might go on 
thus characterizing each book in the long list that bears his 
name, and still the James Freeman Clarke that in his youth 
was the Western missionary of an unpopular faith, who 
then believed that the visions of Emerson and the rhapsody 
of Margaret Fuller and Bronson Alcott could be rendered 
into the vernacular of common life and organized into religi- 
ous influences and activities and who in later years demon- 
strated the possibility of a free church conducted on demo- 
cratic principles, the James Freeman Clarke who dared to 
exchange with Theodore Parker in the hour of his greatest 
unpopularity, though nearly one-half of his Unitarian congre- 
gation seceded for the offence, and who dared in season and 
out of season to stand up for the manacled slave, the dis- 
franchised woman and against political corruption wherever 
it appeared, is the James Freeman Clarke who is mourned 
to-day by right-minded men and women in all churches. 



THE "A. U. A." 

The American Unitarian Association represents a work 
of ever increasing importance; with each returning anni- 
versary in Boston comes increasing evidence of growing 
power and added opportunities. No one can rejoice more 
in these signs of strength than the present writer. But he 
is a poor friend who shuts his eyes to what seem to him to 
be painful defects, and that is a weak organization that can 
not profit by frank criticism. The recent elections and the 
official attitude of the Association for the last two years 
towards certain pending questions in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship compels us to frankly call attention to its non-repre- 
sentative character. The Association is justly ambitious to 
be what it professes to be a National organization. In its 
appropriations it is and has been generously national, send- 
ing its help freely in proportion to its needs to the most re- 
mote and obscure mission fields of our country, and this, 
with unimportant exceptions, without theological discrimi- 



nations or dogmatic preferences; but the fact that the 
American Board df Missions sends its men and money to all 
the nations of the earth does not make that organization 
international as long as its management is non- representa- 
tive, and so the American Unitarian Association can not 
claim to be national in a representative way as long as it 
has designedly ignored in its Board of management repre- 
sentatives of what it confesses to be its most important 
missionary fields, and has refused either to recognize on 
its Board or with its officers Unitarian activities which, after 
all discounts and eliminations, represent missionary activi- 
ties, measured by money raised, that is one-tenth of the 
sum contributed to the Association itself. For the first 
time probably in the history of the Association, certainly for 
the first time in the last twenty years the Association has 
not a single Western name on its list of directors. Rev. 
George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, a year or two before the 
theological issue was forced at Cincinnati, had publicly de- 
clared that he and his society were now so far to the east- 
ward that for geographical reasons they preferred to work 
as such. Out of the eighteen members of the Board as it 
now stands, sixteen of them are from Boston and the im- 
mediate' vicinity. One only from New York City, none 
from Philadelphia, none from St. Louis, Chicago, or the 
Mississippi valley, or the Pacific slope with the exception 
of Mr. Thayer. We recognize the desirability of prox- 
imity to headquarters of a large majority of the members 
of a working Board; but the ignoring of the Western rep- 
resentative on the Board has not been for geographical rea- 
sons. Up to 1886 the habit of making the secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Association, 
whose consulting value on Western matters was cheerfully 
recognized, had become so fixed that it was a matter of un- 
written law. Since that time by a studious ignoring of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, its headquarters and 
its workers, the Association has unintentionally, pterhaps, de- 
clared its unwillingness to represent the Unitarian men and 
organizations whose contributions last year to the mission- 
ary work of the West through the three general societies 
of the West amounted to about $5,000; or the association 
has presumed to interpret Unitarianism and by inference to 
declare that these Western Unitarian Conference organiza- 
tions are not Unitarian. During the last two years the 
Association has -spent several thousand dollars in the West- 
ern field in trying to ignore, counteract or correct the work 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. When in the spring 
of 1887 they sent a large committee West to investigate 
western Unitarianism, they refused to meet at the head- 
quarters, where for years all Unitarian activities had cen- 
tered, where their own publications were kept for sale; in 
their final negotiations they ignored the officers of the As- 
sociation that had thirty years of history, and executed 
their plans through representatives of an organization less 
than a year old. Latterly they have sent their representa- 
tive to the West who has ignored so far as possible the 
Western Conference organizations, visited only existing 
churches, carrying with him the implication, not by inten- 
tion but by necessity, that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion represented one kind of Unitarianism and not all 
kinds. The representative officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association refused a place upon the programme of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and now this year with 
the logic of consistency they have constituted their Board 
with all names from the West left off. We say all this in 
full recognition of the embarrassing situation to an. organi- 
zation that had not prophetic courage enough to recognize 
all kinds instead of ignoring any kind of Unitarianism. 
This is one more of those visionless perplexities which is 
liable to overtake all sectarian organizations. It is that 
which entangled the American Unitarian Association in its 
distrust and opposition to the Emerson, Theodore Parker 
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and the Potter phases of thought. Emerson now is one 
of its honored prophets; Parker's works are upon its 
shelves, and his portrait hangs in the American Unitarian 
Association building. Potter's name is back in the year- 
book, and the time will come when the name of the secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference as well as the 
name of the secretary of the Western Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as long as it lasts, will both appear upon the Board 
of the American Unitarian Association and their presence 
will be cordially welcomed into its councils, and until this 
is done the American Unitarian Association can not rightly 
claim to be the representative of all the Unitarian churches. 
We regret that this should not have been done this year and 
that the names of Mr. Effinger, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and Mr. Milsted, sec etary of the Western 
Unitarian Association, do not appear in the Board of Di- 
rectors. Such would have been the happiest solution of 
the perplexities of the American Unitarian Association. 
With the presence of these two men upon their Board, 
their advice sought and taken, all interests would have 
been respected and the apparent necessity of an agent who 
is expected to intrude himself into work and among work- 
ers with which he must maintain no official relation would 
have been escaped. We believe the American Unitarian 
Association is destined to reach this hospitable point, be- 
cause there underlies it that which underlies the Unitarian 
movement everywhere — the spirit of freedom, the genius 
of progress, the Religious instinct that is opposed to doc- 
trinal limitations and doctrinal tests. There is that in the 
Unitarian movement that eventually takes into itself what- 
soever is consistent with the growth of religious thought, 
and the development of character, because deeper than any 
dogma in its history and philosophy is implanted the non- 
creedal position, the respect for individual judgment and 
the right of private opinion. For this reason we love the 
organization we freely criticise, prize our membership in 
it, and aro proud of our privilege to work for it and with it. 



C JNTRIBUTED. 



RAMABAI. 



The little Hindu maiden heard a voice amid the lull 

Of singing streams and rustling leaves in groves of Gunga- 

mul; 
It swept along the mountain wind down to the western sea, 
Heaven whispering to the listening earth, u Truth like the 

air is free." 

That word had winged her father's feet from fettering caste 

away. 
To give his fledgelings liberty for flight in ampler day 
Than man's close cage-like code allowed; and so the maiden 

. grew 
To reach of thought and insight clear no dim zenana 

knew. 

Child of the lone Ghaut mountains! Flower of India's 

wilderness! 
She knows that God unsealed her lips her sisters dumb to 

bless; 
Gave her the clew to lead them forth from where they 

blindly grope; 
Hade her unlock their dungeon doors and light the lamps 

of hope. 

Bravest of Hindu widows, how dare we look at thee, 
So fearless in love's liberty and say that we are free? 
We, who have heard the voice of Christ, and yet remain 

the slaves 
Of indolence and selfishness, immured in living graves. 



O, Ramabai, may we not share thy task, almost divine? 
Thy cause is womanhood's, is Christ's own work no less 

than thine. 
The Power that unseals sepulchres will move thy little 

hand! 
The stone rolls back, they rise — they breathe — the women 

of thy land. 

— Lucy [Mrcom. 

THOUGHTS OF AN AGNOSTIC. 

It was late at night and I alone was waking in the house. 
I had been reading "Love and Theology," and as I laid 
the book down, the last chapter brought back in full tide all 
the old heart- hunger for something in religion more near 
and satisfying than stern logic will let me entertain. I 
rebelled against the dominion of reason. I even wished I 
could, as so many seem to do, with apparent success, imi- 
tate Faraday who " closed the door of his laboratory when 
he went into his oratory, and closed the door of his oratory 
when he entered his laboratory." 

But wishing and longing availed not. I knew that for 
me there was no more such thing as sentimental religion 
possible. No one ever gave up more reluctantly than I 
belief in a personal, provident God, or the hope of a future 
life reunited to loved ones who had gone from me here. 
But to one whose intellectual processes are clear and who 
sees things as they are, not as he would wish them, the 
utter absence of proof, the terrible improbability of the 
Christian scheme, has made anything like faith as com- 
monly understood, impossible. Dull, dark despair settled 
down upon me. My heart ached, and the whole world 
looked black. Human sorrow and suffering, of which so 
much is daily forced on my attention, seemed piled up into 
a mass of mountainous size. Human pleasure and happi- 
ness dwindled and shrunk. The need of a future to com- 
pensate for the misery of the present, the utter absence of 
the least hint of proof, the dreary futility of the stock 
orthodox arguments, the pallid vagueness and uncertainty 
of the teachings of the liberal church, the childish imbe- 
cility of Spiritualism, the mechanical manufactured concept 
of Swedenborg, — all these, as I thought them over one by 
one, weighed upon me until life seemed a curse and the order 
of things, from any possible point of view, a vast mistake or 
a mere chaos, and then, in such a state of brooding misery, 
there came to my heart a note from a blessed poet of a more 
hopeful time, one of the inspired ones who wrote and still 
are writing the Bible of the race, one who has " joined the 
choir invisible," but whose individual music still delights 
and blesses the world. Like a strain of distant melody it 
came into my mind, by that mysterious, unconscious cerebra- 
tion which has given rise to so many theories of temptation 
of the devil, ministrations of the angels, possession and 
inspiration, the words "As is the smile upon Thy face." 
My eyes filled with tears, my heart gave a great bound of 
release from gloomy musings. I stood erect and repeated 
aloud the noble verse, surely the grandest soaring of poetry 
the earth has seen for centuries. 

" Stern lawgiver, yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead's most benignant grace, 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads. 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, [strong." 

And the most ancient heavens by thee are fresh and 

The gloom and despair, the doubt and uncertainty were 
gone. The purpose of life, the strength and the happiness 
of it were once more visible. Some great ideal to live for I 
have and will have, though even reason and science should 
fail as faith and religion have failed me. Noblest of all the 
ideals man has ever held before him, most stern, most sat- 
isfying, Oh divinest duty, " Stern daughter of the voice of 
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God," Thou art enough. "Thy bondsman let me live." 
Here is a service that satisfies, a gospel that I may preach 
with perfect frankness and live with fullest confidence. 
Here is an object of faith which may be demonstrated. " By 
their fruits ye shall know them." The " not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness " is the power that makes for hap- 
piness too; and by the fact it proves its right to command 
my worship. Let me live, then, in humble, thankful reli- 
ance on the clear light of duty, which, like nature, never 
yet betrayed the soul that loved her, convinced that in 
such reliance is safety and happiness, such happiness, at 
least, as belongs to the children of men. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



Dear Unity: 

The gathering of the Unitarian and other clans at Bos- 
ton, during anniversary week, was, as usual, a brilliant 
event, if we are to judge by outer signs. The best of 
spirits seemed to prevail throughout, and in spite of the 
fact that dame nature did her best to throw cold water on the 
event, it passed off smoothly, and left in all minds the most 
pleasant impressions. A detailed record of the many meet- 
ings of the week would be too long for Unity's limited 
space, and is rendered unnecessary by full accounts else- 
where published. Hence a few rambling notes will be 
deemed sufficient for the present letter. 

A sight of the vast audiences which assembled in Trem- 
ont temple at some of the meetings was enough to fill 
with enthusiasm any doubting heart which might be fearful 
that the cause of Unitarianism is losing ground. If the 
spirit of the meetings is a criterion, the Unitarian banner 
is upheld with more zeal and enthusiasm than ever before. 

It would be hard to bring together a finer array of minds 
than those which were heard from the platform of these 
meetings. The catholicity of the Unitarian platform might 
be seen from the presence of the venerable Frederick 
Douglass, the honored champion of the colored people; 
Pundita Ramabai, the missionary of the cause of woman's 
freedom and education in India ; Rev. M. M. Manga- 
sarian, of Philadelphia, the eloquent Armenian; Rev. Hugh 
Pentecost, that glowing champion of independence^ who, 
with the fire of new gained freedom burning in his soul, 
stirred the hearts of listeners with his powerful eloquence ; 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, the sweet-spirited little woman 
from London, who spoke so touchingly of the work for 
helping the lower classes in England ; and others, repre- 
senting causes not particularly indentified with Unitarian 
theology, but vitally connected with the spirit of the Uni- 
tarian movement, which is as broad as the needs of man. 

The many familiar voices that were heard from the plat- 
form of these meetings need not be mentioned here. They 
were all strong voices, full of faith, and hope, and charity. 
From the rich, vital voice of Herford to the trembling tones 
of some of the venerable old-time workers, every voice was 
infused with the same spirit The possibilities of the great 
west were forcibly set forth by Batchelor; the needs and 
opportunities of the missionary work in general were earn- 
estly presented by Secretary Reynolds; and other voices 
were heard exhorting to increased diligence in good works. 

The Memorial day meeting and convention of Unitarian 
Sunday-schools was a rousing assembly. Tremont Temple 
was filled to overflowing, and wheD the great organ pealed 
forth, and the vast audience joined with one accord in the 
singing of familiar hymns, no heart could refuse to throb 
more quickly in the general gladness. Interesting addresses 
from Rev. E. A. Horton, Governor Ames and Mrs. Liver- 
more, and some characteristic stories from Rev. E. E. Hale, 
gladdened the ears of the children and their seniors as well. 

The Woman Suffrage Festival, on Wednesday evening, 
was an enthusiastic meeting, and was attended, of course, 



by many Unitarians, both clergy and laymen. No worthy 
cause goes without the Unitarian sympathy. 

At the public meeting in the interests of Unity Clubs, 
held in the South Congregational church, addresses were 
made by Rev. A. J. Rich, on " The Aim and Value of the 
Unity Clubs;" by Rev. E. E. Hale, on "Just What the. 
Unity Club Movement Should Mean for the Liberal Church 
and Country;" by Rev. George W. Cooke, on " The Unity 
Club as an Intellectual Center in the Church;" by Rev. W. 
H Lyon, on " The Relation of Unity Clubs to the Real 
Uses of a Church;" Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells gave a bright 
and suggestive talk on the value of the Unity Club in en- 
couraging individualism in the church; Rev. H. C. Parker 
made a strong effort on " The Unity and other Clubs and 
the Young People of our Parishes." The meeting was very 
instructive and productive of much new interest in the 
Unity Club movement 

The meetings of the American Unitarian Association 
were interesting, some of our best speakers being heard. 
As there was no particular crisis or issue at stake, there was 
no excitement, but a warm glow of enthusiasm. 

The Festival, on Thursday evening, was the grand cul- 
mination of an inspiring and awakening series of gather- 
ings. Music Hall had been gaily decked for the occasion, 
and when in the bright gas light the hundreds of Unitarian 
clergy and lay members were assembled at the long rows of 
tables, the sight was a stirring one. 

On the platform, at the right of the president, Prof. 
James B. Tnayer, in the order named, sat Governor Ames, 
Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, Hon. Darwin E. Ware, Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, Hon. F. T. Greenhalge of Lowell, Rev. 
John Snyder of St Louis, Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, P. H Hugenholtz, Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, Dr. Walter Channing and Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young. 
On Professor Thayer's left sat Mr. Henry H Edes, Hon. 
George S. Hale. Rev. Dr. Frederic H Hedge, Honi Horace 
Davis of San Francisco, Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
Prof. Joseph Lovering, Mr. Francis C. Lowell, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Hill, ex-president of Harvard College, Dr. D. W. 
Cheever of the Harvard medical school, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, Rev. Dr. C. C. Everett, Mr. Arthur T. Lyman and 
Mr. Roger Wolcott. At the other platform tables sat Hon. 
F. W. Lincoln, Prof. Joseph H Allen, Dr. Edward Chan- 
ning, Rev. Edward H. Hall, Hon. M. P. Kennard, Hon. 
Peter Thatcher, Rev. Dr. John F. Moors, Rev. Dr. F. G. 
Peabody, Mr. Sherman Hoar, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
Pundita Ramabai, Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, Rev. Theodore C. Williams, Rev. William R. 
Lord, Mr. Elisha Atkins, Rev. John Tunis and Rev. John 
P. Forbes. 

At 5 o'clock the great company was called to order, and 
after a few remarks by the president, and the asking of a 
blessing by Dr. Hill, the movement on the works was begun 
all along the line, and amid a continuous hum of conversa- 
tion the sumptuous repast was generally enjoyed. After an 
interval of general conversation, the company was called to 
order a second time, to listen to the speeches of the evening, 
interspersed with music. Addresses, whose interesting char- 
acter need not be enlarged upon here, were made by Pro- 
fessor Thayer; Francis C. Lowell, who welcomed the clergy 
in a happy strain; Rev. John Snyder, who responded for 
the clergy in highly felicitous manner, which brought out 
almost continuous laughter and applause; Governor Ames, 
who, after a few explanatory remarks, proceeded to read a 
very thoughtful address; Rev. F. H Hedge, at whose 
appearance the entire company rose and applauded the 
venerable worker; Hon. Horace Davis, President of the Uni- 
versity of California, who in a genial and refreshing manner 
told the company of Unitarianism on the Pacific coast; Rev. 
P. H Hugenholtz, of Amsterdam; Rev. Brooke Herford, Hon. 
Frederick T. Greenhalge, and Rev. E. E. Hale, who made 
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brief concluding remarks. The festival was a success, if a 
sumptuous banquet, a free flow of the social spirit, an 
enthusiasm which permeated the entire body, and a brilliant 
series of addresses for able and distinguished men can make 
any occasion a success. 

The meetings of the Free Religious Association on Fri- 
day marked one of the red letter days of the week. They 
held three gatherings, morning, afternoon and evening. 
The morning essay, by Edwin D. Mead, on " The Impend- 
ing Revolution in Religion," was a most solid and valuable 
production, and we refrain from saying more of it here only 
because Mr. Mead kindly promised to give portions of it for 
publication in Unity at an early date. It produced a pro- 
found impression, and was followed by discussion. Among 
the speakers of the day were Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, who 
became a member of the association, and announced the fact 
in a speech full of the enthusiasm of a recent heir to liberty; 
Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz, Rev. M. M. Mangasarian, Mrs. Edna D. 
Cheney, Pundita Ramabai, Frederick Douglass, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, and Dr. Bartol, who combines the wisdom of 
age with the enthusiasm of youth. The banquet in the 
evening was well attended, and passed off very pleasantly. 
We are sorry to say that the only mention we heard of the 
fact that this is the fiftieth anniversary of that epoch-mak- 
ing Divinity School Address, by the Emerson who is the 
greatest prophet of the Unitarian church, was from the plat- 
form of the Free Religious Association. The Unitarian 
meetings allowed the significant and suggestive fact to pass 
unnoticed. 

These paragraphs, hastily scribbled in depot waiting' 
rooms and on the rushing train, have inevitably omitted 
many persons and facts worthy of extended mention; but 
the writer trusts that haste and a poor memory, but poorly 
aided by meager notes, may be a sufficient excuse for all 
omissions and mistakes. 

* * * * 



UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 



THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH AS A RELIGIOUS FACTOR. 

OPENING 8ERMON BY REV. M. J. MILLER, BEFORE THE WE8TERN 
* UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, MAY 15, 1888. 

When the spirit of truth is come he will guide you unto all truth 
— John, xiii, 16. 

A man contains all that is needful to his government within him- 
self. — Emerson. 

We gather here in conference for two reasons: One is a 
sense of duty to ourselves, and the other, the better, is a 
sense of duty to the public. Private gain, public welfare 
axe the two ruling motives. Of all the ends we aim at, the 
public good is transcendent. We feel related to everybody 
and to everything. We wish to stand in fellowship with 
all that is. We do not know everybody. We do not 
know much of all that is to be known. But what of people 
and of things we do know is so good that we wish to be 
led to larger knowledge. 

We come together in societies and churches as studious 
workers, each mind more or less intent upon the highest 
duty that belongs to human nature. One general thought 
governs all, and % tbat is, what can be said and done to in- 
crease the love and the deed of beauty and goodness in our 
age ? We believe that our liberal ideas of religion are most 
potent to give health of soul unto the race. Therefore, we 
wish to make clearest possible revelation of our Gospel, our 
God, our Good — to act well our part and prove that we are 
an honorable factor in public affairs. 

Our liberal word is yet new to the multitudes. It is an 
old revelation, with new revisions. It is ancient thought, 



for the most part, recast in modern moulds. We are not 
seeking novelties nor claiming to originate any new factor 
to solve the problem of life. We have enough material 
that is everlastingly old and new, — enough to employ, 
every lover of truth <o the height of his capacity. All the 
best things for religion have been said, smelted in the 
heart, coined in the brain of the world's great thinkers. 
But the great world is yet too young to think and live up 
to the level of the best It is a young world, this of 
human nature r No hard facts of miserable man, struggling 
for existence a million years past, can controvert the fact 
that we are yet in the green age of youth. Most of us 
creep like children, moved to effort by trifles. Or, if we 
walk, it is by leaning on the crutches of others' genius. 
And these crutches we use as cudgels of offense and de- 
fense. They are our inherited weapons, revered for the 
victories they won in other hands over foes of other days. 
When we take courage to think for ourselves what is best, 
we begin to lay aside some of the old armor and change 
the fashion of our religious manners. 

"As a man thinketh so is he", his use of his own 
thinking talent fashions his behavior. Some real vigor 
of rational thought for self guidance must be the habit of 
the mind that would make his religion virtuous. The 
thoughtless soul can be led a little way by the thoughtful, 
as sheep by the shepherd, but his virtue as a man will grow 
only as he gains faculty to shepherd himself. Then will 
the most divine religion reveal itself, for it will be the 
best in the wonderful nature of man reaching out for the 
riches that are his highest need. 

Did Jesus say it was expedient for his disciples that he 
should go away that the spirit of truth might come ? Did 
they need something more than him to guide and govern ? 
"Now, ye worshipful learners, your master is hidden; the 
charming power of his presence is broken; go, seek ye com- 
fort in what remains; reflect on the prophetic word, ' Greater 
things than these shall ye do.'" They had great faith in 
marvels that then filled their ideal of religion. When 
the strong worker was taken from them, they stood in de- 
spair, mourning blighted hopes. They said, " He that we 
hoped would redeem and reign over us has perished from 
before our face." But what was this he said : "A Httle 
while and I will come again! " What better can we do 
than wait for his return ? We will cling to that hope. We 
will watch, we will wait, we will prepare for his glorious 
coming! So from that day to this, through weary centu- 
ries, the heavens and the earth have been scanned for signs 
of the second coming. Devout souls, eager to herald the 
signs of the great day, have kept anxious vigils, lest the 
event might catch the world asleep. To day we can almost 
feel that a thrill of joy runs through the heart of the watch- 
ers when some nations appear to them the anti-Christ — he 
that is first to come. 

It was a divine opportunity, in ignorance passed by, when 
our greatest religion was offered the spirit of truth as eter- 
nal guide. In ignorance, this divine factor for the real 
power and glory of religion was slighted. Honor and wor- 
ship for a person took precedence of it. It was in the 
heart of man an imperishable germ, but its culture was 
neglected. The spiritual eye doted on outward pageants. 
These were to be prodigies. They were conceived in all the 
bright colors of the oriental imagination. I need not name 
these conceptions of religious faith which sprang up in the 
likeness of their pagan progenitors. They are familiar to all 
modern thought — as familiar as some of the hymns that a 
few of us sang fervently once, but which we in good con- 
science can sing no more. The religious factor in liberal 
souls that devise liberal things is losing even the love of 
debating to uproot what appear to us irrational and harm- 
ful dogmas. What though they be planted still in living 
generations, pruned and propped by institutions founded 
to perpetuate their growth forever, the axe is laid at the 
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root of the tree. The rising intelligence of man discovers 
something more beautiful, more fruitful, more health-giv- 
ing, to command his faith and reverence. 

The Spirit of Truth— What is it? Who can define the 
invisible force ? Who can measure its height, breadth and 
depth? Plutarch thought " truth to be the greatesjb good 
that man can receive, and the goodliest blessing that God 
can give." But a Leasing would tell us the greatest good, 
for our nature consists in the fact that we are made to seek 
and find truth. To him the greatest boon was the neces- 
sity of seeking to find the treasure needful for life's endow- 
ment So he recognized the law of the spirit of life. * * 

IN INDIVIDUALS. 

The value of an individual life in whom the spirit of 
truth reigns io command ha* often become the standard of 
multitudes. Generally some one man, a genius born with 
" eyes of the mind " to see the higher need of his age, 
speaks the word and does the deed that unmasks the tyr- 
anny of lies. He comes to the rescue of society with new 
forms of good to overcome evil. " That is the word, that 
is the deed of power, to right the wrong," the people cry. 
" He shall be our leader, our deliverer. We will follow 
him. How plain he makes the way of happy life! How 
bravely, how nobly, he overcomes our foes! We will obey 
his word and honor his name. His banner shall lead us to 
victory. Those who will not follow, alas for them." 

Individual prophets of reform, like Luther, or Channing, 
or Parker, or Emerson come. Their lives are aglow with the 
spirit of truth. They reveal the virtues that give them 
freedom, and joy, and hope. As they love humanity they 
teach the law of liberty. They strike hard blows to open 
prison doors, to unshackle minds, and lead to the dignity of 
freedom. Free by virtue of great truths alive in them- 
selves, they wish all men to be as they are. They are filled 
with the enthusiasm of their truth for humanity. But can 
the people believe their report? Other prophets, with other 
ideas of religion and life, have had the same persistent 
energy. Strong souls, like Calvin, have breathed through 
the heart of ages. Their word has inspired a belief that 
will not away at the will of a new prophet. Once in love with 
Calvin's spirit, our thoughts moulded to his pattern and 
plan of religion, the soul saturated with his awful concep- 
tions of deity and destiny, how can a Channing's noble 
spirit breathe through us? How can a Parker do more 
than arouse stubborn resistance ? We know that it often 
takes half a life time to get Calvin out and let Channing 
in the heart The new prophets, how slow the growth of 
their word! Many admire their courage and enthusiasm, 
enjoy the excitement of the hour. The new thought incites 
to battle, and the strife attracts the idle curiosity of many. 
But followers of the new thought are few while the battle 
rages. 

Men wear their fetters with complacency a long time 
after their deliverer has come. The spirit of truth in the 
great souls can free only those who will free themselves. 
They show the way, the truth, the better thought of life; 
but only as our own faculty of seeing the truth and walk- 
ing in the way by the moral energy of our own will becomes 
active, — only thus can we follow the great leaders of 
thought Whatever of their true word we can make spirit in 
ourselves, that is our help from them. When we come to 
ourselves we rise up to follow them. When we hear with 
the ear that knows the true voice of our own thoughts, then 
we can hear and obey the great moral teachers. 

As we love and honor the power in ourselves to work 
righteousness, that is the love and honor we give to the 
great leaders in the right 

When a deeper, purer spirit of truth grows in a Chan- 
ning's thinking soul, a process of remoulding begins. His 
love of truth guides him closer to the eternal moral law. 
He sees a new face of divinity there. It is adorable. The 



old face becomes a grotesque idol, — a thing uf horror, unfit 
for the divinity in man to look upon with reverence. He 
reveals to the people what new glory he sees. He is true 
to his measure of the spirit of truth. He is loyal to his 
guide within. He becomes a new factor in religion. His 
thought is leaven, new and strange. His voice is sweet as 
the angel song of peace and good will to all the world. 

So with every one who would greatly serve God and hu- 
N manity. A follower of Channing is one who has a like 
enthusiasm for truth and goodness; one who is enamored 
with moral perfection in any name; one who feels the duty 
and dignity of reading and obeying the law written on the 
tables of his heart. He is a follower who, in the same 
honest, truth- seeking spirit reveals in loving, helpful deeds 
whatever good he can mid. It is always to the highest pur- 
pose of religious living that a man be true to himself — have 
Bait in himself. 

It is a liberal education to look upon the great lives that 
have widened the horizon of the intellectual and moral 
world. They are undying benefactors. Their work and 
their times have mightily wrought to fashion our ideas of 
truth and goodness. Our time, our lives, are a part of 
their history, as time to come, though changed, will mirror 
our own history. As Shakespeare Bays: 

" There is a history in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased; 
The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginning lie intreasured." 

IN THE MULTITUDE. 

The spirit of truth thus ever coming in high degree, and 
various phrase, and changing accent, breathed through the 
lives of sage, seer, and hero, slowly gathers force in the heart 
of the multitude. Feeling the strong lift of the new thought, 
the new ideal, personified in the new prophet, the people 
follow, inspired by the great leader. His name or his lead- 
ing thought is taken to distinguish the followers. They 
drift apart from the unbelievers. They crystallize into a 
party, and enter upon the endless struggle for unity of 
faith. The spirit of truth has come to lead them into all 
truth. But will they follow upon the terms prescribed in 
the nature of things ? Or will they fall to the busiDjass, 
characteristic of party religion, that of making badges to 
be worn by each, to the end that no mistake shall be made 
in greetings of brotherly love ? It is our mistaken habit to 
think the spirit of truth, as it has led us to our opinions, is 
truth itself . Are we not sincere ? Have we not reasoned 
the whole matter devoutly ? Shall we not stand as a rock 
in the convictions of to-day ? Nay, we may ever be sure 
that something better, nearer the right, claims our search. 
We must move on, never assuming that we have attained — 
proved all things true. 

As the spirit of truth has led us under the Unitarian 
name, we have heard its voice for liberty of conscience; 
individual freedom to search for the true, the beautiful and 
the good; diversity of thought, but unity in love; a love 
which is the crowning grace of life; a love which bars the 
heart or the church against no soul of man; a love that 
pleads no expedients or subterfuges of policy to take eye 
for eye, life for life; an imperial divinity in man which 
makes him the light of the world. In this historic name 
the spirit of truth has come, is coming still, with least re- 
sistance, with heartiest welcome, with greatest freedom. 

What is this liberal welcome doing for us and for the 
people of our times ? Much every way. Glorious things 
in making, more glorious in our visions of hope. It is re- 
vealing Holy Writ in every truth. It is leading us into the 
consciousness that the best is in store waiting man's quest 
By force of this factor in our ideas of religion we say, with 
Emerson, "A man contains all that is needful for his 
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government within himself ; " and again, " The man that 
stands by himself, the universe stands by him also." 

That seer went out from us for a little while, to stand by 
himself. But we soon began to see that he was most truly 
of us, the regal soul of our fraternity. He illustrates so 
much of our cleanest, purest thought and feeling, when we 
are plodding to live out the best within, that we can 
not avoid the courteous bow, in season and out of sea- 
son. When we quote such words we quickly ask, " Is it 
the duty of a man to stand by himself? Will not this spirit 
of truth which is to guide into all truth plant his life " 

IN INSTITUTIONS ? 

Will he # not forget self for the home, for the church, for 
the state? Not in that sqnse of self-abandonment, self- 
forgetting, do we build institutions. They who fairest 
build and noblest stand to make enduring church and state 
first fashion the structure in self. 

There is a beautiful law of architecture for the building 
of the church of the spirit The law is in humanity and in 
all the universe besides. The spirit of truth in each 
and all must search it out. It is the moral law which 
gives order and permanence to all things, and thrills the 
beholder with inexpressible feelings of wonder, awe and 
reverence. When the love of truth leads us to our highest 
mount of vision, to see the pattern of life planned for an 
immortal mind to build after, it shows us this divine law 
of the spirit of life. It is the unseen order, like that of 
gravity, which no thought or deed can break. It may 
bruise and mar us, as we try to build institutions for our 
welfare by other theories, but it remains unharmed, and al- 
ways at the service of our better thought It is the Father's 
house that shuts us all in — God with us, and we with him, 
forever. 

The late Doctor Putnam preached a series of sermons, 
"trying to show the connection between the religion of Christ 
and morality, or that religion is ethical in its basis and sub- 
stance, and that its founder's principal aim was to enjoin 
just conduct, righteous living in its broadest sense, includ- 
ing all moral excellence, sweetness, and purity, leaving all 
else in life second and subordinate." But while, in his 
thought, he sets the moral law at the foundation, the essen- 
tial basis and substance of religion, he says other things are 
to be added, — " meat and drink, and raiment," — things nec- 
essary or convenient in our life, things for the body and the 
senses, things beautiful and pleasant, the world's good things 
of benefit and pleasure. Then he adds this surprising 
statement: " There is no morality in getting or receiving 
or enjoying these things." Yet, I beg leave to think that 
noble life found the moral law very present at his table, 
and in the market, and in all the world's good things con- 
venient for life. Conscience is not excused while we are 
taking meat and drink, or getting gold. " Keep to the 
right as the law directs," is indelibly writ in every path, in 
the by-ways as well as in the highways. It is something 
like that which the ever coming spirit of truth is striving 
to show us. We believe it is more rationally in ear- 
nest now than ever before. We demand it as the constant 
factor in the institutions of church and state. It is a hope- 
ful sign of the times that its spirit is a free-thinking, free- 
searching spirit The love of truth, the love of justice, the 
love of right, does increase as a religious force. The deep- 
ening consciousness, that it is a man's duty to learn and obey 
the law by which he can stand most erect and noble by himself, 
also shows him in clearer light how he shall stand by the 
brotherhood of man. Let a man, by virtue of his truth, 
the word and the deed of it, shake every pillar of the 
church, if he can, yet his work will be wise only as it binds 
him firmer in love to humanity. If the living truth be in 
him, he will stand as a lover of the whole race. He can 
not abandon the multitude, saying, "our destinies lie apart; 
enmity is between us." 



An English writer has said: "He is a fool who can not 
be angry, but he is a wise man who will not." How much 
of the fine force of truth-loving in us exhales in foolish 
anger? "-Righteous indignation," it is called, or, "the 
sword of the Spirit," cutting off enemies of the faith! 
When the spirit of truth has come, and when it has re- 
vealed enough of its virtue to make us free indeed, these 
lightning bolts of passion will be poured out like sunshine, 
penciling flowers of divinest thought and hope. 

Our liberal spirit, we believe, has the friendliest, kindli- 
est face that ever beamed from an organized church to 
light the world. It is radiant with happy thought and 
gracious feeling. It is a face that mirrors brightly the 
beauty of a good conscience. It wears the benediction 
that the love of whatever things are true, just an4 honora- 
ble gives for the soul's strength, and cheer, and comfort. 
A large part of this geniality comes from woman's hearty 
welcome to her just and equal place among us. The spirit 
of truth, to whose leading hand we trusted to guide us into 
all truth, opened the moral law, and compelled us to read 
the writing, "Thou shalt gladly hear woman preach her 
gospel also." Such justice gives a large part of the new 
radiance to the face of our religion. But we are reminded 
that it is not too bright The old savage lurks in the blood, 
and will not always down at our bidding. 

Finally, may we not reflect that our development in the 
liberal spirit, while it has slowly changed our thought of 
religion and life, has borne us to higher duties? Under 
this truth-loving pilot, life is not merely a pleasure voy- 
age. We shall get pleasure from it only as great trials 
nobly met give moral courage and joy for greater work. 
The age is awaking to the fact that the religious spirit has 
unwisely spent vast energy in fierce doctrinal disputes. 
They have seldom developed the noblest type of manhood. 
They have been least typical of Jesus's thought and spirit 
We feel that something better must be done to make relig- 
ion respectable. 

Meanwhile we see that 

" Our little systems have their day. 
They have their day and cease to be;" 

but the restless thought of truest lovers of the race is 
searching deeper in the heart of things, and revealing the 
beauty and power of weightier matters of the law. These 
weightier matters wait our duty, and in the learning and 
doing may we feel the strength and joy of the indwell- 
ing God. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



New York: MacMillan 



Mania's Crucifix. By Marlon Crawford. 
&Co. 

Marzio's Crucifix is a story full of that local coloring 
which makes Mrs. Crawford's stories at once so interesting 
and so real. It is a story of Italian life and manners, modi- 
fied with the modern ideas of republican equality, which are 
developed in ^he main character into an intense hatred of 
every form of existing authority, both of the church and 
the state. Along with the fierce vindictiveness of the 
social leveler, depicted in Marzio, are blended the ap- 
parently anomalous traits of the artist, a passionate love of 
beauty, and devotion to his craft; so that the whole makes 
up one of the most curious and original studies in modern 
fiction. 



Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. Paper series. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

A story, agreeable enough to keep the reader's attention 
to the end, but weak and sometimes silly in the develop- 
ment of the narrative, yet presenting in pleasant relief a 
picture of sisterly affection and truth which forms, we may 
suppose, the principal motif of the book. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — A notable meeting was that 
held last Saturday in the Central Music Hall, 
— the farewell meeting to Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, of Loudon. The spacious hall was 
filled, of course, largely with women. On 
the platform were Frances Willard, Susan B. 
Anthony, Dr. Dickinson and Mrs. Chant. 
Mrs. Chant spoke for an hour and a half for 
social purity and kindred subjects; and Susan 
8. Anthony with skill and logic related that 
problem to the one which she has so nobly 
identified with her laborious life, — woman's 
suffrage. The themes were great, the speak- 
ing high, the audience noble, but still we 
could not suppress our usual protest. That 
meeting fell far short of its maximum weight, 
because of the obtrusive sex line. The occa- 
sion and the company present would all have 
been honored and glorified the more if men's 
faces had been seen and a man's voice had 
been heard on the platform, if only to give 
perspective and measure to the matchless 
utterances of the women. As it was, it was a 
woman's performance; very creditable, as 
it might have been, a great public demonstra- 
tion of the citizens of Chicago rising in moral 
dignity against abuses and cruelties with a 
force that would have been almost irresi st- 
able. 

— The churches show signs of the approach- 
ing rest season ; the club work is about 
closing in each of our churches; the Union 
Teachers' meeting is suspended for the sum- 
mer. 

— Messrs. Milsted and Jones exchanged pul- 
pits on the 3d instant. 

—The Church of the Messiah celebrated their 
Flower Service at four o'clock in the after- 
noon last Sunday; the Third church in the 
morning at the usual service hour. 
— Pundita Ramabai, whose noble efforts for 
the uplifting of her country-women have 
made her name well known in India, in Eng- 
land and in America, visited Chicago this 
past week on her way westward to San Fran- 
cisco, whence she will sail for her native 
country in August. She spoke three times, 
once in the Methodist Church Block under 
the auspices of the Central Church Union. 
She was introduced by Miss Frances Willard, 
and Professor Swing added his word to the 
thrilling appeal of Ramabai herself. All the 
proceeds, which came by sale of tickets, were 



for the benefit of the proposed school and 
sent on to the Ramabai Association in Boston, 
which has charge of v its financial and busi- 
ness interests. On Thursday evening a mis- 
sionary meeting was held in the South Con- 
gregational church on Drexel Boulevard. 
This was a union meeting of nearly all the 
churches on the south side, and the beautiful 
new church was filled even in^the gallery. 
Over $100 was collected or pledged to the 
Establishment Fund, and what was better the 
sum of $92 to be paid annually for ten years 
for the support of the school was promised. 
Thus, if these pledges are redeemed, as there 
is no reason to doubt that they will be, the 
meeting netted the sum of $1,127.21 to this 
great philanthropic and' educational work. 
That is not all that Chicago ought to do, grate- 
ful as its friends are for every help. It is a work, 
which needs to be understood to be appreciated, 
but when the story of India's needs and of 
this enlightened movement to meet them is 
once heard, it seems impossible that any one 
could refuse sympathy to it More help is 
greatly needed, and will not those who could 
not hear the voice of the brave little woman 
herself write to this office for further infor- 
mation? 

Boston.— In our city many liquor saloon?, 
whose proprietors have hitherto defied the 
law by selling on Sunday, have lately been 
closed by the police commissioners. Licenses 
are denied alike to rich and poor saloon- 
owners whose record has been proved by the 
testimony of the Law and Order League as 
contrary to the state laws. Adult and juve- 
nile temperance societies are pressing hard 
to keep up public opinion to the present law- 
abiding standard. 

— England, Norway and Finland sent women 
as delegates to our liberal anniversary 
meetings. 

— A pretty wrought iron fence is being set 
across the front of the American Unitarian 
Association building, making a handsome 
finish to the grounds. 

— At a recent meeting for the season of the 
Sunday-school Teachers' Union, the visiting 
committee reported that our city and suburban 
schools are, in methods and discipline and 
effectiveness in influencing juvenile daily life, 
much in advance of the schools of ten years 
ago. Some advance has lately come from 
conference consultation by the union. Fresh 
methods are made into a common stock, and 
the teachings of experts have satisfied some 
school needs. 

— Last Sunday no meeting was held in the 
church of Rev. James Freeman Clarke, but in 
the vestry at the hour of service about three 
hundred of the church members met, as they 
said, in a family gathering. A very touching 
service was conducted by Rev. j. B. Craft 
and there were read some scripture verses 
selected by Mr. Clarke as a part of his fun- 
eral service. They were words of tender 
love and hope to his parishioners ** when they 
should see his face no more." George Will- 
iam Bond, long the intimate neighbor of his 
pastor, told of the calmness and cheerful for- 
ward look, and the paternal interest in his 
church of the dying Christian minister. Ar- 
rangements were made for a simple public 
funeral service in the churcfi on Monday and 
a private burial in Forest Hills cemetery. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody will conduct the funeral 
services, assisted by Rev. 8. B. Craft and 
other clergymen. 

Geneva, 111. — The Geneva church was 
well filled on Sunday, when, for the first time, 
the G. A. R. attended service at the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Byrnes rose to the occasion, and 
gave one of the most eloquent and inspiring 
addresses ever given in that pulpit, where 
eloquence and genius have so often been 
heard. He drew a fine parallel between our 
war and those of Joshua, Cresar, George III., 
etc., showing that the cause raises the morale 



of the battle. He reviewed strongly the re- 
sults of the war in preventing the establish- 
ment of two antagonistic countries instead of 
one harmonious one; in emancipating the 
black race from slavery; and in emancipating 
the white race, north and south, from the sin 
of aristocracy and of scorning and degrading 
their fellow man. His audience will long re- 
member his brilliant apostrophes to the dead 
soldiers, to their leaders, to the statesmen 
who guided the affairs of state, above all to 
the abolitionists, who, thirty years before the 
war, without the enthusiasm of that time to 
sustain them, sacrificed every thing to the cause 
of the down- trodden and degraded; and to 
Mr. Conant as the man who was brave enough 
to speak the word he felt it his duty to 
speak in opposition to slavery, though it 
severed the connections and associations of 
years. After this, and after the reference to 
the abolitionists as illustrated by Wendell 
Phillips at Faneuil Hall, when the audience 
applauded enthusiastically, he addressed the 
G. A. R. and reminded them that there are 
still evils to be overcome as serious as slavery, 
and that it is their privilege to help still 
further in the elevation of humanity. All In 
all this was an occasion most inspiring and 
helpful to those who were present 

— An Emerson Memorial service, in accord 
ance with a resolution of the Western Confe- 
rence, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Divinity School Address, is to be held in 
the Unitarian church of this place, Monday 
evening, June 18. Messrs. Gannett and Jones 
are to make addresses. 

Omaha, Neb. — From a private letter 
recently received we learn of the continued 
usefulness and the growing effectiveness of 
Mr. Copeland's work. The field is hard and 
difficulties many, but Mr. Copeland's energy 
and pulpit power is winning the success 
which comes tardily. 

Camden, N. J. — Rev. J. Leonard Corning 
has ju»t accepted a call to Unity church of 
this city. 

Des Moines, Iowa.— Mr. Jones takes 
part in an Emerson Memorial service at this 
place Monday evening, June 25. 



Beware of Scrofula 

Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itsel/ in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, bolls, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving It pure, enriched, and healthy. 

" I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured." C. E. Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold. Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. Ho tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: " I am entirely well." 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured." J. B. 
Stanton, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for Jp5. Hade only 
by C. I. HOOD A CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas*. 

IOO Doses One Dollar 
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Free Beligious Association Anni- 
versary. "It was a good meeting, bringing 
forward new men and fresh thought. We 
saw that the old association was alive and 
needful still, much of its work as has passed 
into other hands. Mr. Mead's essay was 
very thoughtful and earnest. Mr. Pentecost's 
was the exulting cry of a liberated prisoner, 
and went to many hearts. But to me the 
sweetest thing was the few words of Fred 
Douglass which seemed to be the psalm of 
his life; and I said to myself, It is worth while 
to have gone through such a life to be able 
so to speak in trust and faith at last. The 
Dutchman, Hugenholtz, was also very good. 
The missionary subject was interesting: 
Ramabai at her best and sweetest. The 
Armenian was very brilliant and gave us im- 
portant information on the relations of the 
Armenians and Mohammedans. His descrip- 
tion of the service in the Mosque was mag- 
nificent. The festival was unusually pleasant 
Wm. Garrison presided gracefully and Mr. 
Bartol was sparkling and witty as he could be. 
Miss Anthony told of her early experiences. 
It was all good and really refreshed one, for 
it showed living experience." 

Humboldt, Iowa.— Our friends will be 
glad to get this pleasant bit of news from 
Humboldt, though belated. The society at 
this place, on the recent celebration of its 
annual banquet and business meeting, passed 
an enjoyable evening, all friends of the 
church being invited to join in the feast As 
sauce to the refreshments well nigh a dozen 
toasts were pleasantly interspersed with 
music. Officers were elected for the coming 
year, and an enthusiastic expression of appre- 
ciation of the pastor's faithful service accom- 
panied a cordial invitation for her to continue 
the same relationship. 

Out in the Field.— Immediately after 
the annual Conference number had been seen 
into the press, Secretary Effinger left for a two 
or three weeks' campaign through Dakota, 
stopping for consultation with the Minnesota 
brethren on the way. He is to preach at 
Huron and other places. The one answer to 
the oft-asked question, even by friends of the 
Conference, "Should the Western Confer- 
ence undertake missionary work?" is found 
in the fact that its secretary's hands are al- 
ways full of good work which nobody else is 
around to do. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— Rev. J. C. F. Grom- 
Wne, minister of Unity church, of this place, 
has been offered a very valuable corner lot on 
condition that his congregation raise enough 
money to build a chapel. The lot is very ac- 
cessible and beautifully located. The name 
of the giver is Withheld by request. It is ex- 
pected that every effort will be made to have 
the chapel erected. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, June 17, services at 11 a. 
m. ; 7:30p. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, June 17, services at 10:45 a. m. 
,Thikd Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Lanin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, June 17, services at 10:45 



tALL 8ouLfl Church, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, June 17, services at 
11 a. m. Rev. T. B. Porbush, Milwaukee, will 
preach on"exchange with the pastor. Bible, 
Class, 7 :30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. TV. C. Gan- 
nett, minister, Sunday, June 17, services at 
10:45 



Are you weak and weary, overworked and 
tired? Hood's Sarsaparilla is just the medi- 
cine you need to purify and quicken your 
blood and to give you appetite and strength. 
100 doses $1. 



A Scientific Benefactor. 

If a benefactor be one who u makes two bladee of 
grass grow where but one grew before,'* he certainly 
to a benefactor who makes one hour do the service of 
live or six. And this is precisely what Professor A. 
Loisette, 287 Fifth Ave., New York, does with his 
marvelous system of memory development. He makes 
bad memories good and good ones better. He is a 
scientific benefactor. Write for his prospectus. 

Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they an? due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fe%er are perma- 
nently cuied in from one to three simple applies ions 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 308 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowletlged under thie heading. Fur- 
ther notice mutt be conditional on the ttate of our 
eolumnt and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
B. Kerr A Co., m Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The King of Folly Island. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 889. Price $1.95 

Sea-Side and WaySide. No. 2. By Julia McNair 
Wright. Boston : D. C. Heath A Co. Boards, pp. 
176. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. 1. The Fatherhood 
of God. By Rev. John Coleman Adams. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 06. 

Composition and Rhetoric. By William Williams, 
B.A. Boston : D. C. Heath A Co. Cloth, pp. 238. 

Mr. Tangier's Vacations. By Edward E. Hale. Bos. 
ton: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co- 
Paper, pp. 808. Price * 60 

Religious Reconstruction. By M. J. Savage. Boston: 
George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St. Cloth, pp. *46. 
Price $1.00 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of 
Thought. By F. Max Mailer. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 109-175 LaSalle St. Cloth, 
pp. 1*8. Price 5 



Don't Read This 

if you have a sufficiency of this world's goods, but if 
you have not. write to Hallett & Co., Portland. Maine, 
and receive, free, full particulars about work that you 
can do, and live at home, wherever you are located, at 
a profit of from $S to $26 per day, and upwards. All 
succeed; both sexes; all ages. All Is new. Capital 
not required. Hallett & Co. will start you. Don't 
delay; investigate at oqcs, and grand success will at- 
tend you. 



THE 



New York, Penn 5: Ohio 

In connection with 

New Tort, Late JJJJ ft Western RJ 

FOB 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston. 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS #* 
TO THE EAST, «* 



Pullman Palace* Hte+plng Coach**, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coach**. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General M nager. General Pass. Agent 

1TEW -STOS&2E. 



OUTLINE STUDIES in Historypf Ireland, lOcts. 
f CHARLES H. KERR 6 CO. Pubs., Chicago . 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and adentlflo skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner. 
Tons, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics. Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, 'which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 

(■(.Rines 

{ombound 

It fills • plaos heretofore nnoocapled, and marks 
a new era In the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Beoommended by professional and bosmess man. 
Bend for circulars. 

Price SI.OO. Bold by druggists. 

WELLSt RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 



BURLINGTON. VT. 



SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 

LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! * nmm 



A rare gift for the ladles. Save much 
and secure the beet I 
»ry lady knows and appro* 
date*, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib* 
boo .handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, and 
which they, the ladles, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what la 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for. would create a 
large bill of expense, 
and therefore debars a 
great many from In- 
dulging their tastes in 
this direction. Reelta 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 
Urge importing houses 
of America which 
,they would be willing 
to dispose of In bullu 
for a small fraction of 
.their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resulting in our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnnnta of several 
of the largest of these houses, who Imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except In the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
fYeet nothing like It ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladles f 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars In this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
Conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted foe 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc. Some of these remnants range 




yards and upwards in length 
new ana laf 
fashion 

n K 
gssnt rlbl 



Though remnants, all t 



E Items are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beautl* 
I, refined, fashionable ana elegant. How to get* box COD* 
a Complete Assortment of theae ele- 



ibonsFree. The Practical Honaekeeaw 

_ Lad lea' Fire wide Companion, published 

monthly by us. Is acknowledged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world, very large and hand- 
aomely Illustrated { regular price 75 cts. per year. Send 35 cents and 
we will send It to you for a trial year, and will also send free a 
box of the ribbons ; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, IS cts. ; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boxes, il. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for leas 
than fJL Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4 subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only £1 : can do it In a few minutes. The sbove offer is 
based on this fact :— those who read the periodical referred to. for 
one year, want It thereafter, and pay us the full price for It ; It Is In 
after years, and not now, that we makn money. We makr this great 
offer *n order to at once secure 280g000 new subscribers, who. not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 
profit, because the majorityof them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so. The money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay at any store for a much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known; 
Too will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. finO- delivery 
guaranteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly satisfied 
Better cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appearagahi 
— H. HALLRTT A CO., PUBuaHKM*. Portland. Maine 




JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 

Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMA8, 

ADTKRT18IHG AGENTS, 

CHICAGO. 
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UNITY. 



Jane 16, 1888 




Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomee for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
need by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strang- 
est, Purest, and most uealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

RIV YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



MARVELOUS 

MENllY 

DISOOVERY. 

Wholly naltka artificial systems. 

Care of mind wandering;. 

Any book learned la one reavdlaa. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore. 1005 at Detroit 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1* 16 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlln, University of Penn., Michl 
gan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
Richard Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Asrou. 
Judah P. Benjamin, Judge Uibson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook. Principal N. V. State Normal College, etc. 
Taught by correspondence. Prospectus post rail from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



B aby carriage s 




Wo make % speclaltr of manufao 
lurtiiK Buby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private purtlea. Yon 
can therefore do better with ui 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
nages lo all points within 600 miles 
or Chicago free ofchnrge. Send 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 

62&64Cl\bourna*c.,Cuicai?nJII. 



THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women's house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc. ; Its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are Invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
year; 4ft cts. for six months. Address Thb Dorcas 
Maoazine, 239 Broadway, New York. 



BAVfi Any smart boy can make alsrr* 
DVr 1 9 of money In spare boars working for 



lrVAIM ■ ED Good pay A sp'end* 
Write, enclosing stamp, for particulars. Poilei 
A Poller. Box 917. Boston- Jlaaa. 



home. Easy w<<ik 
Id chance 



CURE" 



the 



DEAF 



1 fry Paeirfi Pat. I m r amw 
1 Cuwiombo E*a DmuHa> 

Whlmn hwd dktincUj. 

Comfortable, InrliibU. Illmtrated book A prooh, FREE. Addrws 
or«aUaaJ.liIBOQZ,M3«Na««*J«ff.Y« Ksjs*&»|»f*fc 



KATE GANNETT JTELL8'8 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 

Herald. 
'•Full of originality and common sense."— Botton 

Gazette." 
"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 

lp by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 
"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 

:on flavor In it."— Tkmpleton in Hartford Oourant. 
"The air of Boston blows through the whole book.*' 

-Portland Transcript. 
"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and orlgi- 
•il. It is a story which could well be given to every 
rl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
ere are few grown people who will not be both 
i per and better for reading its entertaining pages/* 
Hon/ on Traveler. 
rice $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whlttier.— Botton Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up In such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by* song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many ■ 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal 
1st. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 83 lfimo, pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CEIARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 



SEDGWICK STEELW1BE FENCE, 




tt^+sjlrfi** 



The test Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Beit Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

SEDGWICK BROS.. Richmond. Ino. 



VfAtfftQftflfff 1S tne amount yon can get tor a email 

WUflUuUUL; 



sum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send SO cents in silver or 2.' 
cents In stamps and your name and address will he 
printed in The Agents' Record and mailed to yon 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who %»iil 
send you iree sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., M uncle, Indiana. 



A VOICE! 

It speaks In tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 13 two-cent stamps for three months* trial sub- 
scription . 

THE FARMERS' VOICE, 

230 LaS-tlle Street, Chicago. 




iOOD NEWS 
O LADIES. 

reatest Bargains ',8385 

iking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
>r particulars address 
IE Great American Tea Oo„ 
433 Vesay SUHew York, N. £ 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 



OB, 



MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 



isy system by which any person, old 
i himself to memorise anything he 



A practical and « 
or young, can train I 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their ernions; 

THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 

THE BUSINESS MAN, terns of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Cblr 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed bow well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himseir with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance. 

The author's method aids us In getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is Ingenious 
andslmple.— Chicago Times. 

Prioe, SI.OO; Sent by mail Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph st,, Chicago, 111. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $l.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was fonnded in 1883. It bas 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should ■ become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

Foraclnb of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribunb the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 
The Woman's Tribunb and Unity to one addres3 
one year for $2.10. 
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KIRKLAND SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

A few boarding pupils received in the family Of 

the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 

Mr.*. ADAMS, 275 Huron St.. Chicago. 



WANTED— Agents to supply any book cur- 
toiuers ask for. Extra par on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. 11 . Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 
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9RBBDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION 




Volume XXI.] 



CHICAGO, JUNE 23, 1888. 



[Number 17. 



CONTENTS. 



Editorial— 

Notes: An Able Colored Graduate; Nature's Reinforce- 
ment; Memorial Number of the Christian Register; a " 
Quarter-Centennial Celebration ; Exile to Siberia; Money 
and the Presidency; the Gypsy Lore Society; Women on 
School Boards; the King's Daughters; Then and Now; the 

* Political Cauldron; Purpose of the Auditorium Builders; 
Additions to the Year-Book; Unltarianism and the Japanese; 
Morse's Bust of Emerson; Trust in God 223 

Antagonism.— J. V. B 224 

Contributed— 

Forth— J.V. B 225 

Dr. Anandabai Joshee.— E. E.M... - 225 



The Hebrew as a Civil izer— Willis E.Dudley 226 

Sayings of Experienced Educators 227 

Correspondence — 

Anniversary Week at Meadville.— B 227 

Cincinnati Unitarians and the A. U. A 227 

The Unity Club— 

Adding to Virtue Knowledge.— Lyman Clark 228 

The Study Table— 

"John Ward, Preacher "; " Our Heavenly Father's Book... 229 
The Home — 

Data of Decorum — Mary H. Graves 229 

Notes prom the Field 230 

Announcements - -— 281 



TO LITBEATUEB STUDENTS. 

We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 

by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the beoks is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or S4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prires to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows : 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 

Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 

with portrait of Emerson. 

" In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
teen chapters tell all that is needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment."— The Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 

•« Mr. Cooke brings to hie work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, tbe most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot's processes as he 
understands them."— Boston Courier. 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskln; Browning. Cloth, 
12 mo, 892 pages. 

" *Poets.and Problems ' will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with tbe poets of whom he 
writes render hie interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight."— Botton Traveller. 

CHARLES* H. KERR A CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The Teachings and Acts of Jesusof Nazar- 
eth and His Apostles. Literally translated out of 
the Greek. Cloth, 389 pages. This is nothing more 
or less than a reprint of the King James New Testa- 
ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words, 
and a lengthy preface explaining the reasons. Mailed 
to any address for 95 cents. Charles H. Kebb A Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 



HELPS TO SELF • CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are publisued under the 
auspice* of the National Bureau or Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object Is to render assistance in the 
study of 
leins. 



No. 1. 

10 cents. 

No. 2. 



' literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 

Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 

Robebt Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. Outline Studies in Qeoroe Eliot. By 
Cells P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend op Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. tt. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittieb. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B.- Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ibe- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Jfimma Endicott Marean. lOcente. 

No. 18. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
DOrer. By Ellen D. Hall* 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead, 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-flve per cent discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent fbee to any 
Unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR 6 CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



rrVHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
JL the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Seat postpaid 
for 2c. stamp. Address, The New Ideal, Duluth, 



Shorthand Pree. Ten Lessons In Shorthand 
by Mall, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



NOW READY: 

"SHOW US THE FATHER." 

Copies of this book are now ready, and can 
be seen at our office or at the book -room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 

CONTKNTh. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, 

Mi not J. Savage. 

Samuel R. Calthrop. 

Henry M. Simmons. 

John W. Chad wick. 



The Fullness of God, 
The Unity of God, 
The Revelations of God, 
The Faith of Ethics, 



William C. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 

Publishers, Chicago. 



A PURE SOULED LIAR. 

An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, The Open Court says : 

11 A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining; style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction .recently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
and sincerity of purpose characterise every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing, 
perplexing class, marked by aspiring souls ana 
Bohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to tbe 
motive and characters ofthe average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many.* 1 

Paper. 18mo.B0 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn bt., Chicago. 



M Theism, or the Knowablllty of God.** 

By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. 

. "The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easily 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his opponents to meet A lucid 

statement an able pamphlet — likely to make him 

well known not only here but elsewhere."— St. Louie 
Republican. 
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THE OPEN" COURT, 



PUBLISHED BVERY THURSDAY BY 



THE OREN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 

EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARU9, Editor. 



The Open Coubt has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, s^nd efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thought bearing on scientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 

Contents of Recent Numbers. 

The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, "Evolution and Immortality." 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves In 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay " The 
Process op Progress" in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter of No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. Alexander Johnson. The Editor of Tfu Reporter^ an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be souvht for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charitv must conform. 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. Prof Georo von Gizycki, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treated In a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Schneider, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Mtnechlicht Willt. is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 
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EDITORIAL. 



A. A. Hampton, the first colored graduate of Antiocb 
College, took his degree of A. B. with marked honors last 
week. 

" Not even an atom lives for itself alone," says science. 
Religion, though for mankind it has bettered the teaching, 
gladly finds its golden rule of life proclaimed by this 
infinitesimal unit. How nobly Nature reinforces all the 
noblest moral laws! 

The Christian Register of June 14th is largely a memo- 
rial number to James Freeman Clarke. It contains an ad- 
mirable portrait of him, the funeral addresses, pulpit 
tributes and much biographical matter. It is a worthy num- 
ber devoted to the memory of a worthy man. 

One of the pleasant occasions at Meadville this year was 
a surprise celebration of the quarter-centennial of President 
Livermore's administration. The President's house over- 
flowed with guests. A testimonial, handsomely engrossed, 
bearing the names of the many students who had con- 
tributed towards the purchase of a valuable etching selected 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bixby of New York, letters from many 
friends, poems, and speeches marked the occasion. 

Very difficult it is for us to imagine any other country 
passing through so important a crisis as that of 1861 in the 
United States. And yet with what a thrill of satisfaction, 
close upon the news of the manumission of 600,000 slaves by 
the Brazilian senate, do we read of the speedy abolition of 
Russian exile to Siberia. Every such act of emancipation 
effects a double liberty. With the chains of the captive 
fall the more terrible spiritual bonds of the captor. Mercy 
is the great regenerating force. 

Dr. Thomas last Sunday had some sensible things to say 
about politics and political issues. He said, " One of the 
questions of the hour is honesty of elections. We hear it 
said in discussing the merits of the various candidates now 
before the people that so-and-so would be a good man — 
because he has money. Did it take money to elect Wash- 
ington, Lincoln or Grant, the hero Presidents in our his- 
tory ? There was a time in the history of Rome when it 
cost a hundred thousand to half a million dollars to elect a 
Senator. Pretty soon after that there was no need of Sen- 
ators in Rome at all." 

The Gypsy Lore Society, a literary organization recently 
established in Great Britain, may prove one of the most in- 
teresting of international societies, since its purpose is the 
publication of all that can be collected concerning the 
Romany language and traditions, and the thousands of 
gypsies in the United States and other lands make it an 
interesting field of investigation. Charles Godfrey Leland 
is president of the society; and one of the most distinguished 
of Romany scholars, Arch-duke Josef, of Austro-Hun- 
gary, was among the first to join it. The $5 fee admits 
to full membership and enables one to receive its publica- 
tions. We shall watch with interest the development of all 
knowledge concerning this strange though gifted raca 
P&rt I of the society's quarterly journal will appear July 1, 



In the election of Miss Rice as trustee of Antioch Col- 
lege last week and the nomination of Mrs. M. B. Carse, 
as a member of the County Board of Education this 
week we note significant signs of the times. It is fitting 
that the college which was one of the first if not the first 
institution of high learning to introduce co-education should 
be the first to place a woman upon its board of administra- 
tion. Miss Rice is an honored alumna of the institution, 
the head of one of the most successful schools for girls in 
Chicago, and will do credit to the institution that in so hon- 
oring her has honored itself. 

The last triumph of " The King's Daughters " that we 
have noticed is at Denver. Some seventy or eighty ladies 
in that city are banded " In His Name." The organization 
is over five years old. At a recent meeting held in Unity 
church they determined to build and conduct a Home for 
Friendless Women. The work was divided among an 
" Agitation Ten," a " Visiting Ten," " Propaganda Ten," 
etc., etc. How beautifully do the higher elements combine 
in these blossoms of the spirit This name comes from 
Mrs/Utter's poem, the methods and motto from Mr. Hale's 
books; the spirit from the Galilean peasant; the material 
from the best elements in our nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion. 

As we approach the political ferment how sad it is to re- 
call the grave words of President Cleveland in his letter of 
acceptation four years ago and the disappointing sequel. 
Speaking of the need of uncorrupted suffrage he said, 
" Of the means to this end not one would in my judgment 
be more effective than an amendment to the Constitution 
disqualifying the President for re-election." And still four 
years of pressure and power have made him an eager can- 
didate for re-election, and this has been the case with his 
well-meaning predecessors for many years. This will 
always continue to be so until a tired people will demand 
the amendment that prolongs the Presidential term and 
makes re-election impossible. 

Chicago this week is a seething cauldron. The political 
pot boils. The corridors of the various hotels are boister- 
ous to an extent that makes one ashamed of humanity, 
when we reflect that the cause of the agitation is simply 
the strain of personalities, largely actuated by geographi- 
cal or still less noble considerations. Unity will go to press 
probably before the standard-bearer of the Republican 
party is named. At the present writing it is encouraging 
to see such an array of worthy names being pushed to the 
front — men who have not served in the treadmill of party 
machinery. Either one of half a dozen of the names that 
will be prominent in the Convention can justly expect the 
confidence of honest men and the support of those who 
while serving a party do not cease to be patriots. 

The Republican Presidential Convention for 1888 marks 
something more than a passing event in the life of Chi- 
cago. It gives to the city a noble hall which, though con- 
structed on business principles and with the profits of busi- 
ness secured, still from the start has represented a public 
spirit that is hopeful. Announcement is already made of 
the large intention of the builders. They propose to devote 
this great hall which will seat some eight thousand people 
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to the educational interests of the city, and that too in the 
most rational and practical way. A series of instructive 
lectures by the ablest men obtainable is already being 
planned for Sunday evenings. If the prices can be ar- 
ranged on a sufficiently popular scale it may be the begin- 
ning of that revival of the Lyceum platform which will 
make it in reality what Emerson, Phillips and Theodore 
Parker dreamed it should be, — the great secular pulpit of 
America. 

A few corrections and insertions should be made in the 
Year-Book of the Conference number of Unity, June 2 and 
9. The name of Hon. Wm. R. Smith, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
should have appeared as Vice-President in the list of 
officers of the Western Unitarian Comference for 1888-9, in 
place of Rev. S. S. Hunting, who has served us so helpfully in 
that office the last two years. Under the head of " Women's 
Western Unitarian Conference," inthelist of directors to May, 
1889, the names of Miss F. L. Roberts and Mrs. 0. S. Udell 
should be replaced by those of Mrs. F. M. Houts, Decatur, 
Tex., and Mrs. Phebe Houghton, Grand Rapids, Mich. Under 
the head of " Post-office Mission " among the list of Post- 
office Mission workers should be inserted the name of Mrs. 
W. P. McKendry, church of the Messiah, Chicago. Also, 
under the head of the " Unity Publishing Committee," the 
name of Miss Louise M. Dunning, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the committee, should appear. And the following 
names, received too late for insertion, should be added to 
the list of Unity Clubs: 

Kansas City. Mo Pre*., Warren Watoon. 8ec. % Grant R. Bennett. 

Madison, Wis Pre*., F. J. Turner. 8ec. % Miae Jessie Spencer. 

Horace Davis, of California, at the Unitarian Festival in 
Boston spoke of the Japanese and the Unitarian Mission. 
Among other things he said: "The cultured classes of 
Japan are taking up with all our advanced thought Huxley, 
Darwin, Spencer, John Stuart Mill, are translated and cir^ 
ciliated almost as freely as in this country. There are two 
points to which they object in Christianity as it is usually 
taught They object first to the miraculous element. They 
have been educated upon the secular basis to believe in the 
orderly, systematic progress of nature. The sacrificial ele- 
ment is a point where they are at issua We are so in- 
grained with the idea of sacrifice, that God must be ap- 
peased, that his wrath must be satisfied, that religion 
requires an altar and sacrifice, that it has become part and 
parcel of our thought But there is no such element in 
the Buddhist or the Shinto faiths. They have no altar, no 
victim, no sacrifice, no idea of the wrath of God or that he 
needs to be appeased; and, when Christianity is presented 
to them in these forms, it seems to them strange and un- 
natural It is a mistake also, to separate the idea of hu- 
man goodness and love from religious goodness and love, 
as though God's goodness and love could be different in 
kind from ours." 

The striking bust of Emerson, by Sidney Morse, which 
formed such an attractive feature in the Emerson Memorial 
meeting of the Western Conference, is to go to Dr. Edward 
Emerson, of Concord, but a mold has been made of it in 
Chicago, and copies can be ordered through Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. for $20. The first cast was bought by the 
Emerson Section of the Unity Club connected with All 
Souls church and presented to the church. It now stands 
on a fluted column on the platform. It is a face that will 
smile upon every high thought, and frown and rebuke every 
cowardly sentence of the preacher. We hope many churches 
will avail themselves of this opportunity so that the words 
of Mr. Simmons at the close of his Emerson Memorial ser- 
mon at Minneapolis may be applicable in many a sanctuary 
of the liberal faith: " Let Emerson's bust, as it looks over 
this congregation every Sunday from its niche, remind us 
of this religion he taught — a religion which Bees the Divine 
everywhere still about us, which finds miracles in the blow- 



ing clover and the falling rain, and which, blending * with 
the light of rising and of setting suns, with the singing 
bird and the breath of flowers,' sees the unity of all things, 
from the law of gravitation to purity of heart^ and joins 
duty and science, and beauty and joy in a continual wor- 
ship." 

To tkust in God is heroic service. It is a very hard 
thing to do. That is no " trusting to Providence " which 
yields to a pressure that bears in the wrong direction to- 
day expecting, (" trusting " is what men sometimes call it) 
that Providence will interpose something to prevent the 
calamity foreseen before we get to it Providence never 
yet took the boat out of the fatal current into which a trust- 
ing hand had* allowed it to glide before it went down 
over the awful Niagara. Providence, doubtless has uses 
even for the broken fragments in the whirlpool below. Prov- 
idence can probably do without that rower's arm, but the 
rower was none the less infidel when he trusted passively 
what he ought to have resisted actively. That is high 
truth the poet teaches when he says, 

" The sovereign proof 
That we devote ourselves to God, is seen 
In living just as though no God there were." 

Yes, the supreme belief in God is to believe that there is 
no place in His universe in which the runaway can find 
shelter; no rock under the shadow of which he who, once 
having put his hand to the plow and taken it away, can 
find shelter from the noon-day sun. To devote ourselves 
to God is to hold ourselves to the high destiny of struggle 
on the divinest line, as if the universe waited upon our ac- 
tion; it is to stand for the great cause at the time when the 
cause threatens to crush us. It is to so live that our after 
years may not dethrone or deny our earlier ones; that old 
age may not find us. 

" Old and formal, fitted to a petty part 
With our little hoard of maxims preaching down a living heart" 

To believe in God is to live divinely, greedy for truth's 
revealments and love's fulfillments, that the white hairs of 
age may prove the blossoms on the almond tree that be- 
speaks June and not November in the garden of the Lord. 



ANTAGONISM. 

Many years ago an eminent physician talked to us long 
and eloquently on the place and importance of resistance in 
the development of vitality. No Hfe, he said, is conceiv- 
able without foes. The air would not be life-giving and 
strengthening if it were not for its modicum of non-life- 
giving and poisonous matter which the body must resist and 
triumph over. From that triumph comes strength. Power 
can neither exist nor increase except by overcoming some- 
thing. All growth is a clash of powers. The athlete's arm 
grows sinewy by the schooling of lifting weights and striking 
sand bags. So vital energy grows dominant by resisting and 
tossing away the weights of hostile matters in air, water and 
food; without which exercise it could not thrive on the 
wholesome parts or have power to appropriate them. The 
physician's talk came to mind again on reading Sir William 
R. Grove's late lecture on "Antagonism," which expands 
and illustrates this important thought. After carrying the 
law through the cosmical motions of the heavens and 
through geological changes, he comes to organic life, espe- 
cially to animals. 

Here we will take some of his own words: — "Let us now 
consider the external life of -animals. I will take as an in- 
stance, for a reason which you will soon see, the life of a 
wild rabbit It is throughout its life, except when asleep 
(of which more presently), using exertion, cropping grass, 
at war with vegetables, etc. If it gets a luxurious pasture, 
it dies of repletion. If it gets too little, it dies of inanition. 
To keep itself healthy it must exert itself for its food; this, 
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and perhaps the avoiding its enemies, gives it exercise and 
care, brings all its organs into nse, and thus it acquires its 
most perfect form of life. I have witnessed this effect my- 
self, and that is the reason why I choose the rabbit as an 
example. An estate in Somersetshire which I once took 
temporarily, was on the slope of the Mendip Hills. The 
rabbits on one part of it, viz., that on the hill side, were in 
perfect condition^ not too fat nor too thin, sleek, active, and 
vigorous, and yielding to their antagonists, myself and 
family, excellent food. Those in the valley, where the pas- 
turage was rich and luxuriant, were all diseased, most of 
them unfit for human food, and many lying dead on the 
fields. They had not to struggle for life, their short life 
was miserable and their death early. They wanted the 
sweet uses of adversity — that is, of antagonism." 

Sir William avers that the Pitoairn islanders, who are said 
"never to have reached old age," " died of inaction, not from 
deficiency of food or shelter but of excitement They 
should have migrated to England. They died as hares do 
when their ears are stuffed with cotton, i. e., from want of 
anxiety." Speaking of the conveniences called " modern 
improvements," he thinks much is to be feared from them 
unless we rise above them more than yet we have done; and 
be Bays: — "Evils, indeed, result from the very change of 
habit induced by the alleged improvement The carriage 
which saves fatigue induces listlessness, and tends to prevent 
healthy exercise. The knife and fork save the labor of 
mastication; but by their use there is not the same stimulus 
to the salivary glands, not the full healthy amount of secre- 
tion, whereby digestion suffers; there is not the same exer- 
cise of the teeth whereby they are strengthened and 
uniformly worn, as we see in ancient skulls. It seems not 
improbable that their premature decay in civilized nations 
is due to the want of their normal exercise by the substitu- 
tion of the knife and fork and stew pan. According to the 
evolution theory, our organs have grown into what they are, 
or ought to be, by long use, and the remission of this tends 
to irregular development or atrophy. Every artificial ap- 
pliance renders nugatory some pre-existing mode of action 
either voluntary or involuntary; and as the parts of the 
whole organism have become correlated, each part being 
modified by the functions and actions of the others, every 
part suffers more or less when the mode of action of any 
one part is changed. So with the social structure, the same 
correlation of its constituent parts is a necessary conse- 
quence of its growth, and the change of one part affects the 
well-being of other parts. All change, to be healthy, must 
be extremely slow, the defect struggling with the remedy 
through countless but infinitesimally minute gradations." 

The lecture ends with a passage at once humble with true 
scientific humility and optimistic with true religiousness and 
faith. After speaking of the views or suggestions of some 
scientists that by the unlimited dissipation of heat which 
seems established, creation tends to " universal death," Sir 
William says : — " If there be evidence of this in our solar 
system and what we know of some parts of the universe, which 
probably is but little, is there no conceivable means of reaction 
or regeneration of active heat ? There is some evidence of a 
probable zero of temperature for gases as we know them, 
i. e., a temperature so low that at it matter could not exist 
in a gaseous form; but passing over gases and liquids, if 
matter becomes solid by loss of heat, such solid matter 
would coalesce, masses would be formed, these would grav- 
itate to each other, and come into collision. It would be 
the nebular hypothesis over again. Condensation and col- 
lisions would again generate heat; and so on ad infinitum. 
. . . We are told that there are stars of different ages — 
nascent, adolescent, mature, decaying and dying: and when 
some of them, like nations at war, are broken up by colli- 
sion into fragments or resolved into vapor, the particles 
fight as individuals do, and like them end by coalescing 
and forming new suns and planets. As the comparatively 



few people who die in London to-night do not affect us 
here, so in the visible universe one sun or planet in a bil- 
lion or more may die every century and not be missed, 
while another is being slowly born out of a nebula. Thus 
worlds may be regenerated by antagonism without having 
for the time more effect upon the cosmos than the people 
now dying in London have upon us. I do not venture to say 
that these collisions are in themselves sufficient to renew 
solar life; time may give us more information. There may 
be other modes of regeneration or renewed activity of the 
dissipated force, and some of a molecular character. The 
conversion of heat into atomic force has been suggested by 
Mr. Crookes. I give no opinion on that, but I humbly ven- 
ture to doubt the mortality of the universe.". j. v. b. 
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Sing me a song of the song! 
Awake my soul, I say, 
Sing me a matin lay; 
For the morn's awake and abroad, and I am strong. 

Try not to sing the day; 
Can thy two open eyes 
See round the all-round skies? 
Can'st sing the glorious morn with all thy lay ? 

As when a song of old 

The stars of morning sung, 
New-made and high up-hung, 
To sing the stars that sang would' st thou be bold? 

Or if " the sons of God 

Shouted for joy," and sang 
Till new creation rang, 
Dar'st thou, to sing these sons, pour song abroad f 

And when the hill-tops flame, 
Like Sinai, to display 
Eternal laws, new day, 
These dar'st thou try proclaim, that God proclaim? 

Nay, nay, not these my song 
Will dare; but a song I bring 
Of the song I can not sing; 
For the morn's awake and abroad, and I am strong. 

j. v. B. 



DR. ANANDABAI JOSHEE.* 

Just five years ago this month a young girl, barely 
eighteen years old, left her home in India to come across 
the ocean to study medicine. No one who is not familiar 
with the life of women in India, indeed no one who has not 
studied such life in records of inward experience, as well as 
through outside facts, can understand the heroism which 
that simple statement implies. She came, too, neither as a 
Christian nor a Brahmo, but loyal to the faith of her 
fathers, bravely keeping her caste rules and fulfilling the 
requirements of her religion through ail opposition. She 
lived among us for more than three years, endearing herself 
to many friends, graduating from the Medical School in 
Philadelphia in March, 1886, and then started back in the 
fall of that same year to take charge of the Albert Edward 
Hospital in Eoipahur, and to instruct young women in 
medicine. Her health had already failed in our trying 
climate, and the weary journey was hardly ended when 
she knew she must give up all her high plans. She died 
on the 26th of February, a year ago. The simple record of 
her life is more effective than any comments upon it can 
be. The book can not be put aside until it is finished, 



* Life of Dr. Anandabal Joshee. 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.26. 
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it holds one so closely with the thrill of immediate personal 
sympathy. What a life it was! What breadth of thought 
and grasp of spiritual truth in a woman who died when she 
was not yet twenty-two years old! As a girl of sixteen she 
said these words to those who would persuade her to do 
what she did not approve: "Anything which can not be 
enjoyed by the whole world is bad for me." Again, refer- 
ring to teachers in a mission school in Bombay, " I love 
these mission ladies for their enthusiasm and energy, but I 
dislike blindness to the feelings of others." She was com- 
pelled to read the Bible on pain of expulsion from school 
and she says, "As a whole, I have nothing to say against it 
except the assertion, ' He that believeth shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.' " Again, she says, 
" The whole universe is a lesson to me. I have nothing to 
despise. I am required by duty to respect every creed and 
sect, and value its religion."" I rely on God. Take any re- 
ligion you like and you will find that its founder was a holy 
man. Go to his followers and you will find holy men the 
exception." When she has decided to go to America, she 
writes, " I fear no miseries. I shrink not at the recollection 
of dangers nor do I fear them. Wherever I will be, there 
will be heaven for me. God has created many high souls 
who will not neglect me." "As we are all children of one 
Father, no one will attempt to deceive or betray me." " I 
am impatient to learn what my country needs." 

At this time she was living at Serampore, where her hus- 
band was postmaster, and when the report of her plans 
spread abroad it caused great excitement among all classes 
of people. The Christians did not want her to go unless 
she would consent to be baptized first; the Brahmins re- 
viled her and put every obstacle in her way. The Bengalis 
crowded around the house where they lived and the busi- 
ness of the post-office was seriously interfered with. At last 
her husband obtained permission to make a public state- 
ment of her plans in the public hall, and he was greatly 
surprised to find that Anandabai preferred to make the 
statement herself. No woman had ever spoken in the place, 
it was a grave misdemeanor for a Brahmin to appear in 
public at all, and the hall would not have been granted 
except for the general excitement and desire to hear what 
she could say. This address contains lessons for us all. 
Every sentence of it reveals more plainly the character of 
the simple, earnest woman. It deserves better at the hands 
of the reviewer than to be cut up in quotations, and should 
be read with the rest of the book. 

The friends of Bamabai will be especially interested in 
aiding the sale of this book, as the profits are to help on 
her school. Nevertheless, the best profit of the book is to 
the reader. It contains a photograph of Anandabai, taken 
in rich native dress, giving a different impression from the 
one in the book of the Bamabai. Her Oriental magnifi- 
cence is in decided contrast to the simplicity of the dress 
which signifies that Bamabai is a widow. 

s. s. M. 



THE HEBREW AS A CIVILIZER. 

Has the cringing whine of Fagan, or the harsh tone of 
Shylock, driven from our mind the debt we owe their coun- 
trymen as factors of the world's civilization ? It seems so, 
sometimes, as their exaggerated characteristics rise before 
us in form too real to be agreeable. But by an examination 
of the facts let us see what we owe to them and theirs. Hot- 
blooded, passionate, excitable, the Jew follows his chosen 
path to the end. In love, none is more ardent; in hate, 
none more intense; in religion, none more fervid. And 
these traits, as real an inheritance as his hook nose, have 
once and again brought him to the front rank of the world's 
great men. Look at the Rothschilds. Financiers for gen- 
erations, they have stood at the right hand of kings, and by 
advancing or withholding the sinews of war, decided the 
fate of nations. 



If the Jew elects to turn his attention to statesmanship, 
he becomes a power in the person of a Gambeita, a Lasker, 
or a D'Israeli. The very nations which in past time would 
have driven them across their borders with the relentless lash 
of persecution, to-day regard their words as a guiding star 
pointing to the path of progress. But at what cost has this 
greatness been purchased ? Eighteen hundred years of cruel 
wrong are a dear price, methinks, to pay for present honors. 
And, moreover, this advancement of the Jew's position is 
not to be taken as evidence that we are endeavoring to blot 
out the shameful past For it is a distinction conferred 
upon him in spite of the fact that he is a Jew. Won by 
his own intrinsic worth he stands easily the peer of his fellows. 
His name appears high also on our list of journalists, 
and we read articles from the pen of a Noah, or a Zanin, 
undisturbed by the fact that the writer is a member of the 
Hebrew race. 

Again, he who seeks a knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
events of the past turns instinctively to the works of Ne- 
ander, the Jewish historian, whose keen insight and impartial 
testimony have made him the standard authority on matters 
of which he treats. The field of history is not the only branch 
df literature in which the Hebrew has excelled, how- 
ever, but he has poured out his stirring measure in thd 
songs that Heine sang, with a force and boldness that im- 
parts to them their charm. His stormy soul and restless 
will forbade him to be silent, and with the scorpion lash of 
his biting sarcasm he dealt unsparing blows to right and 
left All the pent-up, smothered feelings of ages were 
tumultuously poured forth, and the harsh grating of the 
key, as it locked him and his Jewish brethren in the Jaden- 
Gasse at night-fall, took nought from the bitterness of his 
song. The elder D'Israeli, Renan, Goldsmitt, Brandes, all 
have wielded the pen with a master hand. Nor do we find 
them absent from the drama when honors are to be wrung 
from the jealous boards. Rachel and Bernhardt are 
names that rank high, and the fire and earnestness of their 
natures but render them the better fitted to fill their 
chosen profession. 

Not all among these people are devoted to the art of 
money getting, by any means, and many a man who boasts 
his Christian spirit can take a profitable lesson in philan- 
thropy from Moses Montifori, who has done so much for 
humanity. 

But our indebtedness does not, by any means, limit itself 
to these children of a ' later age. By no means. Go back, 
if you will, to the dawn of their history, back to the time 
when the 'Egyptian Sphinx had first propounded her riddle 
to the world, when Paris took his stolen bride to Troy, and 
you will find the first word upon their history's page is but 
the commencement of the record of our debt While the 
outer world was wrapt in the darkness of idolatry and 
superstition, these people were offering up their sacrifices 
to the one true God- And as time went on and they began 
to see more clearly, their conception of the Father grew 
more elevating and the worship more pure. Then their 
praise took form and voice in the hymns which David 
chanted before his God, until we of to-day catching their 
inspiration, as fresh and vigorous now as when they first 
fell from the lips of the Heorew monarch, use the self -same 
words in praise of the self-same God as were used by this 
wonderful people while cathedraled Europe was a wilder- 
ness as profound as the central Africa of to-day. 

Nations arise and perish, the world bows its neck beneath 
the heel of a Caesar or trembles at the march of a Napoleon. 
A new world is discovered. A continent is staked on the 
grim dice of war. Philosophy and science dispute with 
theology in the minds of men. But through the storm and 
stress of a hundred generations the chant is echoed on and 
the words of the prophets repeated by eager lips, until now 
the Christian everywhere expresses his feelings by using 
the same old service, so old and yet so new. For the Old 
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Covenant and for the New, we are indebted to these rever- 
ential minds, and it will enable us to better understand 
their value to us, if we can imagine the condition of the 
world unenlightened by the rays of their divine- sunshine. 
Can we forget that Jesus Christ was a Jew, boasting his 
descent in a long line of uncorrupted blood of the house of 
David ? Truly we have endeavored, at times, to lose sight 
of the fact, but try as we will, it still confronts us. Yes, 
Jesus Christ, that pivot on which the world swung from 
heathen darkness to the light of modern Christianity, was 
of the pure blood of the sons of Israel. 

Now, if asked, What has been the prime factor of civiliza- 
tion, what answer would you make ? The Bible ? It is the 
work of the Jew. Jesus Christ? We know that he was of 
the same race. The softening influence of music? Men- 
delssohn, its master, was also a Jew. Through commerce 
and the interchange of commodities ? The greatest traders 
in the world's history have been Jews. Turn it as you will 
you can not avoid acknowledging that they Jiave been the 
world's schoolmasters at whose feet we have had to sit to 
learn. And why lower our boasted spirit of Christianity 
by trying to avoid the fact ? If in the breast of the Jew 
you find seeds of hate, look elsewhere for the same. Shy- 
lock spoke not without cause when he said, " The villainy 
you teach me I will execute, and it will go hard but I 
better the teaching." 

Willis E. Dudley. 



SAYINGS OF EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS. 

Endeavor to improve your methods of teaching. 

The " thank yous " and " if you pleases " of school inter- 
course are more important than might at first thought 
appear. 

Detecting errors is not correcting them. 

It is to make men, not to fill them, that we want schools. 

Test the pupil's advancement in an art by calling upon 
him to practice the art, rather than to tell how it ought to 
be dona 

It is what the child does for himself and by himself, 
under wise instruction, that educates him. Concentrate the 
pupil's work on fewer subjects, and thus develop the power 
of continuous work. 

Hold well to the essential points. Be on guard against 
diversion from main issues. Know your scheme thoroughly, 
and stick to it. 

The individuality of a teacher is exhibited in the way 
that one teacher illustrates a point differently from an- 
other, — in the way he speaks, — in the way he looks, — in 
the way he thinks it may be, — in the way in which his 
questions are conceived, — in the impromptu expedients 
which he devises, — in what, in general, is called " his way 
of doing things." — The American School. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



ANNIVERSARY WEEK AT MEADVILLE. 

The closing weeks of the school were occupied with three 
courses of lectures by non-resident lecturers: Dr. Thomas 
Hill gave his excellent course of lectures on " Ethics," Doc- 
tor Bixby ten lectures on " Science and Religion." Only 
those who know Doctor Bixby and his ripe scholarship, can 
appreciate what a treat, what instruction and what inspira- 
tion these ten lectures were to the students who have been 
puzzling their brains all year with the knotty questions of 
life and religion. Suffice it to say, they were listened to 
with interest by all the students and a large number of vis- 
itors. Bev. John Haywood gave the students the results of 
his forty years' experience in four lectures on pastoral du- 



ties. Among the other visitors were Bev. Carlton Staples, 
Bev. Mr. Barrows, of the Christian Register, and Bev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, of Seneca, 111., all of whom were heard 
in the chapel and brought some lesson of encouragement 
to the students that are soon to go out into the work of the 
ministry. One of the pleasant features of the closing week 
was a picnic at Conneaut lake, gotten up in honor of Mrs. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones by the students and their friends. 

The examinations occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 12 and 13, witnessed by a large number of outsiders 
who testified to the readiness of the students in answering 
the knotty questions of the professors. The Baccalaureate 
sermon was preached Wednesday evening, June 13, by 
Bev. John Haywood. Mr. Haywood went out of the usual 
course of such sermons and gave a history of the school, 
eulogizing its founders and benefactors. After the sermon 
all were invited to a reception in the parlors, and a large 
number of happy people spent an hour in social 
greeting over the festive board. Thursday morn- 
ing came the graduating exercises. After a beautiful 
anthem by the chair and a prayer by Bev. H. H Barber 
Dr. Livermore announced the first essay; subject, u Reason 
the Ultimate Ground of Faith," by L. D. Cochrane. Mr. 
Cochrane is an eloquent and forcible speaker, a clear and 
logical thinker, and his essay was undoubtedly the deepest 
and most philosophical of the day. He concluded by say- 
ing that " Beason is the solid earth upon which man has 
built his grand structure from the beginning. Faith is the 
blue heaven above, which rests upon the earthy but reaches 
to other worlds." He was followed by his wife, Mrs. Cora 
-Sexton Cochrane, who gave an essay on the mission of 
Pundita Bamabai ; this essay was of supreme interest and 
listened to with rapt attention. Andrew Dyberg, from Sweden, 
gave an essay on " Thomas Aquinas," followed by A. K. 
Glover on the " Jews of Modern Times;" Miss H S. Put- 
nam, on Dorothea S. Dix, the closing one being by D. C. 
Stevens, of Augusta, Me., on " Christianity in Japan," 
which must have been of interest to the young Japanese 
student as he heard the eloquent plea for his country like 
that of eighteen hundred years ago, " Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us." President Livermore presented the six 
graduates with their diplomas. They all go directly into 
the work, and will soon be heard from in their respective 
fields. Mr. and Mrs. Cochrane go to Littleton, JN. H., 
where Mr. Cochrane has been called by the Unitarians. Mr. 
Dyberg will do missionary work around Boston. 

Mr. Glover goes to the east to candidate. Miss Putnam 
enters upon her clerical work in Vermont, and D. C. Stevens 
has accepted a call to a new and active society in Newport, 
Vt. The school has had a prosperous year, thirty- seven 
students enrolled, representing many nationalities and 
states, who are preparing for the advancement of the liberal 
cause in £his school of the prophets. b. 



Editor of Unity : You are in error, in Unity of June 16, 
in ascribing my preference of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation as the missionary body through which my church 
and I should work, to my feeling that Cincinnati is practi- 
cally an Eastern city. I have no such geographical whim- 
sey. My interest in the A. U. A. is on a more defensible 
ground. I have no liking for sectionalism in theology or 
in politics, and have said, from the beginning of my West- 
ern residence, that the A. U. A. seemed to me to represent 
national Unitarianism, and that, in recognition of its unsec- 
tional character, as well as in the interest of economy, our 
small Western contributions ought to go into its treasury. 

You are right in saying that this opinion was formed 
before the " Western issue " was raised, and without regard 
to any of the theological questions which have been debated 
among us. Very truly yours, 

Geo. C. Thayeb. 

Cincinnati, June 18, 1888. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 



ADDING TO VIRTUE KNOWLEDGE. 

A notable problem in spiritual arithmetic is given as in the 
second let)ter of Peter. We are required to add a column 
of attainments which includes faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness and 
love; the last unit being a correction of the common version 
which supplies charity. The various literary unions con- 
nected with our churches have taken up the task of adding 
the unit .knowledge to the other attainments, and some 
special interest belongs to the question how that affects the 
result. Or, stating the question in another way, "Exactly 
in what way can or should the Unity Club help the church ?" 
In solving Peter's problem all the units should be taken, 
and each has some relation to all the others. Anything which 
deepens and broadens the mind adds to completeness of 
character. Whatever else the church stands for it should 
seek the perfect life, the complete life. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more is said to have remarked that she felt her life deep- 
ened and broadened every way by her fellowship with the 
Unitarians. We doubt not that this satisfaction has come 
largely through or by means of the literary culture which the 
denomination represents. Not that this literary culture is 
an end in itself but a means by which other attainments are 
reached. Sunday-schools must sometimes teach children 
reading, beginning with the simplest words, sentences, or 
the alphabet, not because the alphabet is a part of religion 
but rather a means of gaining religious and all other knowl- 
edge. So the study classes should acquire knowledge not 
as an end in itself, but as an aid to all virtues. If history, 
poetry, philosophy, music, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
or the great works of the great names in literature, be studied 
it is because all these have their lessons touching the prob- 
lem of life. 

The study class may take up questions of practical 
charity, temperance, penal administration, mission work for 
the purpose of supplying the church with the salt of intel- 
ligence in respect to its most practical activities. The associ- 
ated charities are showing that liberality is often worse than 
wasted because it is not intelligently directed. 

We believe in social forms of worship; that our young 
people need to be interested in distinctively religious work; 
that religious endeavor should be our highest concern. But 
that ought not to hinder our adding to virtue knowledge. 
On the contrary we need the knowledge to help that work 
and save it from the wishy-washy character which will fail 
to command respect The parlor reading circle has furnished 
readings by young people from Longfellow and Whittier 
for the social service. If any have thought that the club 
work must necessarily be that of an unpractical, dreamy 
self-culture, " sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 
and thus losing " the name of action," it may be well to 
note that the Unitarian Building on Beacon street was initi- 
ated and carried forward to successful completion by an 
impulse from the Unitarian Club. This has benefited the 
denomination in two ways: by furnishing a headquarters 
building, and by furnishing an illustration of the fact that 
social forms of religious work may be most practical of alL 
Now various places are protesting against the idea of the 
Unitarian Club as a Boston luxury. In many places it may 
not be best to organize an association of men alone, but the 
social union rather must follow the gospel tradition ''neither 
male nor female." The literary union in the local church 
may have a relation to church activities similar to that 
which the Unitarian Club has held to denominational works. 

It iB not good warfare for an army to train its guns upon 
allied forces. We are perhaps intensely interested in 
practical activities, the religious culture of young people, 
mission work, on the plain gospel of common church ad- 
ministration, and we ought to be intensely interested in all 
these thingB; but this should by no means lead us to mis- 



trust those educational influences which may be brought to 
bear in church and home to deepen knowledge and broaden 
the life. We should not condemn one good thing from love 
of another, or ascribe to our favorite spiritual prescription 
the virtues which the pill-vender attributes to his pills, 
curing all and making nothing else necessary. Knowledge 
is food for the mind, an auxiliary of all virtues, "its own 
excuse for being," superior to all forms of spiritual quack- 
ery. The least thing that can be said of some literary 
union is that it has added, by its meetings, something to the 
church revenues. If it has furnished social fellowship 
around a board supplied with elevated thought and conse- 
crated purpose that is better commendation. 

The book of Ecclesiastes is not always wise but we need 
not find fault with the saying: "Moreover because 
the preacher was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge; yea, he gave good heed and sought out and 
set in order many proverbs." An example may well be 
taken from Edward Everett Hale's refusal to accept the 
presidency of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs unless 
practical charity should be included in its endeavors. The 
condition was not a hard one. It was in the line of Peter's 
arithmetic. Mr. Hale was willing to help in adding to vir- 
tue knowledge provided he should have help in adding to 
knowledge charity. The church is best helped by in- 
cluding all the elements of the problem of right living. 
Lyman Clabk. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

The verdict of the Boston Literary World, that the situa- 
tion so vividly depicted in Margaret Deland's well told 
story is unnatural, will scarcely be accepted by the reader 
who considers the influence of Calvinistic teachings on a 
sensitive, imaginative and loyal nature. An absolutely 
honest Presbyterian of this type is John Ward, Preacher, 
and believing that his beloved wife, Helen, will be doomed 
to eternal torments unless she accepts certain doctrines that 
to him are precious, he is consistent in striving to compel 
her acceptance of them. Argument, prayer, love, tender- 
ness, mild preaching and harsh denunciation alike proving 
fruitless, he embraces, as a divine inspiration, a plan which 
comes to him in the agonized watches of the night, not to 
permit his wife, who is visiting her childhood's home, to 
see his face until the relentless pressure of the pain caused 
by his sorrow and her own should cause her conversion. 

Helen was brought up by her uncle, Dr. Archibald Howe, 
a kindly, ease-loving Episcopal clergyman, who taught her 
to be a good girl, adhere to the requirements of her church, 
and not trouble her head with theological problems. She is 
poorly equipped spiritually when roused from the calm .un- 
reasoning content of childhood to a sharp protest against 
the doctrine of reprobation, but the moral grandeur of the 
vital principle involved in the stand she has taken develops 
the native strength and beauty of her character, and gradu- 
ally fits her for the contest She understands John, and 
when the cruel medicine he has administered destroys his 
life and he summons her to his death-bed, she soothes him 
to rest, assured that the one barrier that parted them is 
wholly removed. 

The characters of the book are all well denned and life-like. 
Dr. Howe is often met in society. At the theological school 
he had known doubts "that may lead to despair, or to a 
wider gaze into the mysteries of light," but had reached 
neither condition. He had simply put off the evil day of 
deciding what he believed, and amid life's plain duties 
almost forgot his doubts until brought face to face with 
some questioning soul, as when announcing death's ap- 
proach to his friend, Denner. Lighter touches are found 
among some of the minor personages, prominent among 
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whom are the inseparable little spinster sisters, the Misses 
Woodhouse, who are so thoroughly the complement one of 
the other that their admirer, the quaint bachelor, lawyer 
and organist, Denner, dies without clearly defining which 
one he loves, although the reader is led to infer that his 
fancy lingers most about the younger of the two, pretty 
Miss Buth. The novel is a suggestive contribution to the 
literature of the day; it will have many readers and awaken 
much thought 

Aubkbtine Woodward Moorb, 
(Auber Forestier.) 

Our Heatxmly Father's Book. Part II. New Testament By Will- 
iam B. Harden. New York: The New-Church Board of Pub- 
lication, No. 20 Cooper Union. 

This small volume marks the fourth in a number issued 
under the title " Bible Series," being a " compilation of 
truths and facts about the Bible." It is prepared for the 
New-Church Sabbath-school Association. We are glad to 
receive this little memento of good-will and shall hope to 
examine its pages more at our leisure later. The volume is 
prettily bound in cloth, leaves with red edges. 

THE HOME. 



DATA OP DECORUM. 
Good manners, like charity, should begin at home, and 
then, alsQ, like charity, "go everywhere." Becoming be- 
havior is beauty in action. Happy the man or woman on 
whom sit easily and naturally the graces of good breeding. 
Money can not buy them. Fortunate the child in whose 
education this important branch is not neglected, who is 
well trained according to a system based on correct prin- 
ciples of decorum. As may be readily seen, the question 
has an ethical bearing, has much to do with conduct toward 
one's fellows. It will be remembered that the hero of 
" Waverly," in his castle-building days, which were marked 
by a love of solitude, " supposed that he disliked and was 
unfitted for society merely because he had not yet acquired 
the habit of living in it with ease and comfort, and of recip- 
rocally giving and receiving pleasure." Whereat the author 
sagaciously remarks, a Perhaps even guilt itself does not 
impose upon some minds so keen a sense of shame and re- 
morse as a modest, sensitive,' and inexperienced youth feels 
from the consciousness of having neglected etiquette or ex- 
cited ridicule." 

"The truth is," wrote G. S. Hillard many years ago, 
touching the theme with equal gravity, "we degrade polite- 
ness by making it anything less than a cardinal virtue." 
Then follows a description of a " truly polite man," who 
must have the initial gift of " good sense " that he may 
know when to observe and when to violate the conventional 
forms, with " penetration and tact enough to adapt his con- 
versation and manner to circumstances and individuals; 
above ail he must have that enlarged and catholic spirit 
of humility, which is the child of self-knowledge, and the 
parent of benevolence (indeed, politeness itself is merely 
benevolence seen through the little end of a spy-glass), 
which, not content with bowing low to this rich man or that 
fine lady, respects the rights and does justice to the claims 
of every member of the great human family." » 

Looking at the subject of deportment from the same lofty 
view-point, lighting up the dull details of etiquette with 
sage and witty reflections, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall in her 
recent book on " Social Customs," has produced a readable 
and instructive volume. The first chapter treats of " The 
early origin of manners and their foundation in human 
reason." " The history of manners," she says, " is the his- 
tory of civilization. It is only the fool who despises them, 
because he has not taken the time and trouble to come at 
their real meaning and significance, and therefore begs the 
whole question by declaring they have none." 



Again: "It is a significant fact that manners in old 
English meant much the same as what we now call morals, 
— thus showing the ethical importance which our ancestors 
attached to a decent behavior." A due regard for one's 
neighbor and his rights this author considers to be the key- 
stone of our modern code of manners, with humility and 
self-respect as important adjuncts. As to the benefit to be 
derived from going into society, that, says Mrs. Hall, " must 
depend largely on the spirit in which we go into it. If that 
spirit is purely mercenary or selfish, it is not probable that 
we shall do ourselves or any one else much good; but if we 
go into the world in the spirit of good fellowship, meaning 
to have a good time and to help others have a good time, to- 
be amused, instructed, cheered, or moved, as the occasion 
may demand, then society will be both a pleasure and a 
benefit to us." 

The suggestion is aptly made that dress-suits should not 
be "sympathy proof." It is well to be reminded, in this 
age of pronounced individualism as well as of servile imi- 
tation, that " one very positive use of society, though not 
the pleasantest one, is to teach us our own limitations and 
keep down that self-conceit, which, like a cork, is forever 
bobbing up to the surface." Helpful advice is given in 
the proposed " social maxim," " Mortify your own vanity if 
you don't want other people to mortify it for you." And 
this, " Avoid vain repetitions in conversation as well as in 
more serious matters." 

The demand of new times for " new measures and new 
men " is a familiar note. The book in hand shows why, 
ever and anon, the world wants new manners; that it is 
" when customs no longer have a real meaning " and have 
become " mere shams and pretenses." " Then the reformer 
is justified if he inveighs against them." Hence the peren-. 
nial need of new manuals of decorum, unending revisions 
of the social code, retaining the good of the past, giving 
practical information on such agonizing points as — to quote 
from the table of contents — "Visiting Cards and their 
Uses," " The Family Dinner Table," " Children and how 
they should behave at Table," " The Chaperone," "Host 
and Guest," " Washington Customs " and so forth. 

The student of "Social Customs " will meet many lively 
sallies and useful hints by the way. These for example: 
" Dress should always be subordinate to the wearer, for if 
a human being is of any account at all he is surely more 
important than his own clothes." " We Americans are too 
nervous and too energetic to care to sit entirely quiet for 
more than a very short time, and yet the ability to do so in 
company and malice prepense shows one has reached the 
high-water mark of good breeding." 

A fine instance this, of sacrifice to the beautiful. " A 
lady, whose generous and well-ordered table was always a 
pleasure merely to look at, said to the writer, ' We have de- 
cided to have flowers on our table every day this winter, 
and to make up for the additional expense by having one 
dish less on our bill of fare.' A very pretty idea and a 
sanitary one, too, for a rich man's table." 

With insinuating emphasis a witty woman of our time 
presses the inquiry, "Is polite society polite?" Her 
daughter, in the pleasant pages before me, discussing to very 
good purpose the data of decorum, deriving thence here a 
line, there a precept, sweetly assumes that society is willing 
to be taught 

After this one may venture to hope it will always prac- 
tice good manners so far as it knows how. 

Mart H. Graves. 

It is better to err by leaning to the side of mercy than by 
closing the heart against the appeals of suffering. But 
really the mercifully inclined are the least liable to err; for 
while justice is the medium of truest mercy, it should not 
be forgotten that mercy is the most unerring guide to 
justice. — Exchange. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago.— The quarterly meeting of the 
Directors of the Western Women's Unitarian 
Conference was called to order June 7 at 
headquarters, Mrs. West in the chair, Mes- 
dames Ware, Hilton, Warren and the Secre- 
tary present. After the acceptance of the 
reports of late meetings and of the treasurer's 
statement, a letter was read from Mrs. P. S. 
Heywood in which she declined to accept her 
late election to this Board. Mrs. B. F. Felix, 
of Unity Church, Chicago, was elected to fill 
her place. Mrs. Phcebe Houghton, of Michi- 
gan, signified by letter her willingness to 
serve the Board according to appointment. 
Letters were read from the State Directors of 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Colorado. Mrs. His- 
cock, of Denver, proposes calling the women 
of her state together in the fall for an ex- 
change of hopes and desires in the work, and 
invites delegates from Chicago. Mrs. Learned, 
of St. Louis, hopes in the Religious Study 
Class of their branch Association to make 
every other meeting a direct education for 
mothers, the alternate sessions to be on Uni- 
tarian thought. Mrs. Savage, of Cooksville* 
reports a new religious reading circle at 
Janesville, studying John Fiske. Two circles 
of Kings' Daughters at Madison, one of young 
the other of older women; the former she 
thinks may make its special work the Post- 
Offlce Mission. Further reports an activity 
at Eau Claire, owing to literature sent by 
Miss French, of Kenosha. At Baraboo the 
work flags for need of leaders. 

It was moved that Mrs. Ware be made 
Chairman of the Foreign Mission Committee. 
Carried. Moved, that Mrs. Dinsmore, of Ne- 
braska, be Chairman of the Home Mission 
Committee — she to appoint one member — 
Miss Hilton to act as third of that Committee. 
Carried. Moved, that Mrs. West be Chair- 
man of the Temperance Committee. Car- 
ried. Moved, that a committee be appointed 
to consider the duties of directors, the same 
to be submitted at a special meeting of the 
Directors, June 30. Carried. The Chair ap- 
pointed Miss Hilton, Mrs. Ware and Mrs. 
Warren. No further business arising the 
meeting adjourned. 

It seems proper to make public a special 
meeting of this Board held after the annual 
session of the Conference, May 15, to take 
action upon the suggestions made by Mrs. 



Andrews, President of the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference, in regard to more frequent com- 
munication between the organizations. There 
were present six resident directors from 
Missouri and Dakota, and three local direc- 
tors. It was agreed that Mrs. Learned should 
address a letter to Mrs. Andrews, for the 
Board, expressing the desire of this Confer- 
ence to exchange quarterly reports with their 
own, through whatever medium may prove 
most satisfactory to each. It was also pro- 
posed that the idea of State Secretaries for 
Missionary Work be considered, and more 
definite suggestions be made to Religious 
Study Classes. Also proposed, that the ser- 
mons of many of our representative Western 
ministers be often copied by typewriter and 
sent to groups of friends or Sunday circles to 
be read, as at Cooksville with success. 

Florence Hilton, Secretary. 

— Mr. Utter and Mr. Milsted preached on 
James Freeman Clarke last Sunday; the Sun- 
day before Mr. Jones of All Souls made a 
short address to Doctor Clarke's memory and 
asked the congregation to join with him in a 
telegram of sympathy to the family by rising 
and singing one of Mr. Clarke's hymns. 
—The Honorable Horace Davis, the new 
President of the State University, passed 
through our city last week. 

Antioch College. — In the humorous lan- 
guage of Prof. Bell, in his after-dinner 
speech Commencement Day, we are glad to 
amnounce that "Antioch is saved once more." 
It was the usual matchless weather and they 
came,the usual innumerable hosts, from all the 
country side to the Commencement exercises. 
The large chapel was packed to overflowing, 
and the campus was like fairy land with 
women in white and men with youthful 

?>irits, though many of them with gray hairs, 
hose who could not find access to the dining 
hall picnicked on the green. It was a pretty 
sight to see fathers and mothers feed their 
children at the foot of the Horace Mann 
monument, under whose inspiring instruction 
these parents had sat, and from whose lips 
they had received the great commission now 
engraved on that granite shaft, " Be ashamed 
to die before you have won some victory for 
humanity." In the trustee room things were 
not so buoyant as on the campus, and their 
sessions were long and anxious. Evil days 
have fallen upon the funds once more through 
the tragic death of a trusted trustee; $28,000 
have been hopelessly lost and $7,000 more is 
in question; but notwithstanding this backset, 
by the skillful investment of other funds the 
trustees were able to report upwards of $70,- 
000 productive fund, and to appropriate 
$2,500 this year for the " Christian Educa- 
tional Society," who have in charge the ad- 
ministration of the college work. The fol- 
lowing members of the board of trustees 
were present: President Long, J. Van Meter 
and Dr. A. E. Duncan, of Yellow Springs; 
M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, 111.; E. A. De Vore, 
of Berea, Ky.; Hon. John Little, of Xenia, 
Ohio; Hon. J. Warren Keifer, of Springfield, 
Ohio; Hon. Robert Hosea, A. B. Champion, 
Frank Evans and George A. Thayer, of Cin- 
cinnati; Prof. Derby, of Columbus, Ohio; 
Hon. W. A. Bell, of Indianapolis, and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. Joseph Wilby, 
of Cincinnati, was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. A. Kebler; Dr. C. 
N. Hogeland, of Brooklyn, was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of A. L. 
Kellogg, and Miss Rebecca S. Rice, of Chi- 
cago, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. O. W. Wendte. The college 
matriculated 254 students last year and gradu- 
ated a class of thirteen. Altogether the out- 
look is hopeful, because there is a need of 
the school so apparent that the need is slowly 
creating both support and constituency, m. 

Petersham, Mass.— At the ordination 
and installation of H. H. Brown of the last 



year's Meadville class at this place recently 
held, Mr. Chadwick preached the sermon, 
and the following suggestive and impressive 
responsive service plighted the vows of pastor 
and people. We print hoping it will be 
copied by others : 

Pastor.— Brethren, for what purpose are we met 
together? 

People.— To pledge ourselves unto the Lord, now, 
in the presence of His people. 

Pastor.— In what spirit shall we do this? 

People.— In love, out of a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, and faith unfeigned. 

Pastor.— Shall we pledge ourselves to walk by the 
Spirit, that we may bring forth the fruit of the Spirit 
—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness and self-control? 

People.— Be Thou our strength. O God. 

Pastor.— Shall we pledge ourselves to the service of 
Truth that maketh free, to Love that fulfilletb the 
Law, that we maj here be a guide to the erring, a 
strength to the tempted, a light to those in darkness? 

People.— A new Commandment give I unto you* 
that ye love one another. 

Pastor.— Shall we pledge ourselves to the Gospel of 
Universal Brotherhood, to the bearing of one another's 
hardens, to the memory of dear ones, of patriot and 
prophet souls of all ages, and to the memory of him 
who died upon the cross ? 

People.— To the sanctity of home ties, to the.honor- 
lngof our country .to an ever growing Christianity, 
and to the cause of universal Religion, we pledge our- 
selves anew. 

Pastor.— Then I, for my part, shall be ready always 
to put you in remembrance of these things. For I 
am a steward of the mysteries of God, and it is re- 
quired of a steward that a man be found faithful. Yet 
neither is be that planteth anything, nor he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase. 

People.— And we, on our part, would remember to 
be doers of the word and not hearers only. Withal, 
praying for you, that God may open unto you a door 
of utterance, through his inspiration. 

Together.— So may God sanctify us to one another, 
and to His work, through the power of the Divine 
spirit. Amen. 

Prayer and Benediction by the Pastor. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Forbush exchanged pulpits last Sunday. The 
church at this place seemed to be quietly 
doing its work, occupying as it always has a 
place in the higher life of the city much 
larger than its congregation might indicate. 
Pastor and people are enjoying each other. 
How beautiful is Milwaukee in these days. 
It is worth a trip hither to see the new Jun- 
eau Park with its splendid statues of Juneau, 
the frontiersman, and that of Lief Erickson, 
the Scandinavian discoverer, a copy of the 
one erected in Boston. 



DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 01 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla," 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

"For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.'' Mrs. E. F. 
Aknable, New Haven, Conn. 



Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, ] 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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Farmington, Conn.— Last year, by way 
of experiment and with very limited accom- 
modation, a course of lectures, intended as 
preparatory and supplementary to those of 
the Concord Summer School, was given at St. 
Cloud, N. J. The experiment having been 
beyond all expectations successful, the organ- 
izers have resolved to give a similar course 
this year. As the Concord School, however, 
has no session this summer, these lectures 
will be entirely independent. They will be 
given at Farmington, Conn., a quaint old 
shady New England town, ten miles from 
Hartford, thirty from New Haven. There 
will be in all thirty lectures, two a day 
(morning and evening) from June 18 to July, 
7. A free dsieussion after each lecture. De- 
tails concerning lectures and lecturers given 
later. But the morning lectures will prob- 
ably treat of the following subjects: Mediaeval 
Catholic Thought as embodied in Dante; 
31 oder n Catholic Thought as represented by 
Rosmini; The Pagan Renaissance as summed 
up in Goethe's ""Faust;" Modern Religious 
Thought as exhibited in Tennyson's " In 
Memoriam." And the evening course of the 
following subjects: Bodily Training as a 
Branch of Pedagogy; Manual Training as a 
Branch of Pedagogy; th - e various Theories 
of Ethics and Ethical Sanctions; Economics, 
in their Ethical and Educational Relations. 

Questions relating to the lectures may be 
addressed to Thomas Davidson, Orange, N.J. 
For rooms and board apply to Mrs. Ruther. 
ford, Elm Tree Inn, Fiirmiriitfon, Conn. 

Boston.— At Rev. J. I. Clarke's church a 
sermon written by him will be read each sun- 
day till July first, when his Society will join 
the other South end Unitarian Societies in a 
union service at the New South church. 
— Rev. Brooke Herford removed to his sum- 
mer home early in June and has already be- 
gun, with his characteristic industry, to work 
there for his next winter's religious campaign. 

— The Divinity graduates of Meadville and 
Cambridge are already consulting with their 
elders upon the acceptance of one of the vari- 
ous calls for their permanent services — and 
several undergraduates have made engage- 
ments for summer preaching. The field seems 
white with the harvest and the laborers are 
all too few. 

Duluth, Minn.— For family and business 
reasons, Mr. West has resigned his duties at 
this point, and will remove before the 1st of 
July to New England. The next number of 
T7ie New Ideal will probably be issued from 
Boston. 

Weirs, N. H.— The Unitarian Grove 
meeting at this place, is fixed this year for 
the week ending August 5. 

Rev. S. J. Barrows, of the Christian 
Register, has been preaching two Sundays in 
Cleveland and one in Buffalo. 



OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 

This book of Mr. Powell's has run through 
the first edition in six months. Second edition 
now out. It will make a good summer book. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 
City. 

■ I like it more with each reading/' 

Ret. J, IT. C }n ui wick. 

" 1 wish it in the hands of every thoughtful 
reader.'* John Burroughs. 

" It must do a great good." 

Prof. John Fiske. 



WANTED - ^ 01 " a Unitarian Congre- 
gation in an eastern state, a youngish minister 
of tact, energy and some facility for personal 
leadership ; must be liberal and progressive, 
socially and politically as well as theologi- 
cally. High grade ability as a preacher not 
essential, but will be appreciated and can be 
paid for if present. Address, in strictest con- 
ridence if desired, PROGRESS, this office. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 11 a. 
m. ; 7:30 p. m., Religious Study Class. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. M listed, min- 
ister. Sunday, June 24, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 
11 a. m.; subject, Commencement Day, a Post- 
Graduate sermon. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday 
evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, Juue 24, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is peculiar in strength 
and economy— it is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said, " one hundred doses 
one dollar." Try a bottle and you will be 
convinced of its merit. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All. books sent, for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any' books 
in print wilt be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H.Kerr& Co., 375 Dearborn street , Chicago. 
A Dream of Church Windows, etc. Poenie of House 
and Home. Bv John James Piatt. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 129. 

Price §1.306 

Exercises in English. By U. 1. Strang, B. A. Boa- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 93. Price.. 85c 
Agnes Snrriage. Bv Edwin Lassetter Bynner. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. Paper, pp., 418. Price., ,50c 
The Lord's Prayer. By Rev. Alfred Hood. London: 
Swan Sonnenechein, Lowry & Co. Paternoster 
Square. Cloth, pp. 35, 



A Great Offer. 

No matter in what part you live, you had better 
write to HaUett & Co., Portland, Maine, without de- 
lay; they will send you free information about work 
that you" can do and live at home, at a profit of from 
$5 to $25 and upwards daily. A number have earned 
over §50 in a day. Both sexes. All ages. You are 
started in business free. Capital not needed. Every 
vrorkei who takes hold at once is absolutely sure of a 
enus little fortune. Now is he time. 



UNCOVERED,: 



ffc will print your name and ad- 
dress in American Agents' IMrec- 
ti>ry, for i>nly 1 £ cents in pott- 
ape stamps: you will then receive prt-tU number* of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, bookl, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
p* i>. fHMfft] samples, «tr.. etc., t.'Ncm L II I NO to you the great broad 
field of the grent employment and ap-nry boalneaa. Those whoso 
names* are in this Directory often receive ibac which if purchased, 
would coat fjt20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
larjre sums of money in the agency business. Tens of million! of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold Hmmfb ntrenta. This Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the Lading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
an.U.i'irope. It is regarded as the stan<lanl Ageuts'Dlrectoryof the 
world and Is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
In It. Those whose names are in it will keep MMtad on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them in a steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. BoiM agents make- 
over ten thousand dollarsa year. All depend* on w bat the agent has 
to lell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whr.se MOM are in tliis Director? get this information 
FREE and complete. This Directory ii used by all tint-class firm*, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your namt- hi this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FOKTl'KK. Header, the very best small investment you can 
mAke, is to have your name and address printed in thia directory. 
Address, AMERICAS Ao£S is' DiEtciuia , Augusts., Main*. 

FOUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Chancing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martinean. To each a Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selected from hie works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents : 10 copies for 25 cents. 

No. IS Channing* No* 20 Emerson. 

No. 19 Theodore Barker. No. 21 Mart ineti a. 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



wnnr kill-ek,. 

Dntcher's is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 

Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 

off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 



(■"(.Bines 

(gmbound 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 



■ URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
^ ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 

^^^^^Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
^^^^ affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, II acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $i.oo. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON. VT. 



THE 



New York, Penn & Ohio 

T^J^TIJSjCDJLJD, 

In connection with 



New York, Lake RK H,& Western R.R. 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS O 
TO THE EAST, O 

WITH 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 

stetv -3roTa:sE. 



LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. 
l vol., l2mo. 51,50. 

"It is not only entertaining 1 , but interesting from the 
highest point of view, It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
hction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this* and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to -da v.— an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside;" and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion."— Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st M Chicago. 



fcUTXINE STUDIES in Hlstoryof Ireland, lOcts. 

t CHARLES H. KERR ACQ. Puba., Chicago. 
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KATE GANlfKTT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

'Exceedingly fine studies of character."— itotlon 

wold. 

*Fullof originality and common sense."— Boston 

xtettc." 

♦Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Boe- 

n flavor in it."— Templeton in Hartford C our ant. 

The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 

Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggeBtiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itisastory which could well be given to every 

-I and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 

Mr and better for reading its entertaining pages.** 
-Boston Traveler. 

Price $1 .25 ; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES U. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than *a quarterof a century. It is 
used bvthe United Statee Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly unlike artltUtuI system*. 
Cure «Vf in In <l wandering. 
Any book, learned lii one rending. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, lOOfi Si Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1 1 13 at Washington, lfclO at 
Boston, Urn classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale,\velleslev, ObrHin, University of Pens., Michi- 
gan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
Rich Aim Proctor, the Scientist, lions. W. W. Astok, 
Jl'dau P. Benjamin, Judge Uirson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook. Principal N. Y. State Normal Co llege, etc. 
Taught by correspondence. Prospectus post free from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



James Freeman Clarke's Works. 

Every Day Religion. l2mo $1.50 

Events and Epochs in Religious History. 12ino. 2.00 

Theldeasof the Apostle Paul. 12mo 1.50 

Self-Culture. 12mo 1.50 

Vexed Questions in Theology. 12mo 100 

The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 18mo 50 

*The Christian Doctrine of Prayer, ltimo 75 

♦The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of 

Sin. ltimo 50 

♦Essentials and Non-essentials in Religion. 

l8mo. Paper 25 cents, cloth 50 

♦Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 12mo...... 1.25 

♦Steps of Belief, lHmo 1.00 

t+ m Any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, Chicago. 

WORKS OF WILLIAM E. CHAXKING, D.D. 
One-volume edition. 3vo, 933 pages. $1.00. "Not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains the entire writings 
pf Doctor Channing (as published in six volumes), the 
bloc is so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 
. y any eyes, and the page is an open and attractive one 
1 . . A new opportunity is afforded to students of 
tyeraturc and of social science to acquaint themselves 
with some of the best thought of the century, couched 
in singularly pure and beautiful style.**— Independent 
{Orthodox)*' New York. 

Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
one dollar, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

UUIILtiiellbni WbUprrthMtfddifth.rlly. 
Comfortable, tnvl«H>)«. Mluitmtfd I*** A prooh, FREE. Addwas 
vaUwf, WSCQX, 053 Br**dwv# N, Y. Nunc thto ***«. 



THE OLD FARM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
r beet. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
; Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
man and woman whose tenderest memories of chim- 
ed are bound np in such a home.— Christian BtgU- 
ter. 
The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
ric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
ought, as part 01 the history, and will make many a 
anderer from New England look hack to the old farm 
ome through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
is. 
('loth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
nted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHABLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

Theodore Parker's 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 

ELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BT 
HtTFDS LEIOHTON. CLOTH, 12MO, PF. 480; REDUCED 
PROM $2.50 TO $1.26. t 

"This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 

n appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and beat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * • The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book. ' '— Unity. 

CHABLES H. KERR A CO.. PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street* Chicago. 



HVMATOfflf iB tne amount y° u c* 11 g et f° r a small 
if UmULmI ULan™ if you know just where to send 

II VII* BUS ■■ f(jr u g end ^ cen|8 ln eUver or22 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents 1 Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, <fec, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ebb* Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
sSz at one dollar. Address 

Record Pnb. Co., Mnnoie, Indiana. 



A VOICE!! 



It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 

ms. The most remarkable paper of the day. 

Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months* trial sub- 



epeal 
> liste 



scrlptlon. 

THE FARMERS' VOICE, 

830 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 




OOD NEW8 
TO LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains IbSs 

B&kiDR Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For part i en Jars add re w 
Thb Great American Tea Oo_ 
31A33Ve»eySt,.New York. NX- 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OB, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, terns of Easiness. 

The author of this work was put to the severest puMie 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices whicl> 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
tore to be trusted by training under this systen 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean, 



more to be trusted by training under this system 
" " * .—Chit ' ' ~ 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most Ingenious; enables any one, who familiarises 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass o* 
digested information, ready for production on demand* 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by ihem to wonder.— Ad- 
vance. 

The author's method aids us in getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed ln acts of what 
may be t ailed spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious- 
and sim pie.— Chicago Timet. 

Prloe, $I.OO; Sent by mall Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, I1L 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies* 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It haa 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president — 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person In- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bo and 
ln leather. 

Liberal cash premium e will be given to ca vassers. 
' The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



SiP^® — * 

Q^SrEREOTVPERS, v- 



l# 6 C»l>lnPI«e. itfrfllS ClarK street. 



K1KKLAND SCHOOL 

FOR YOUMe LADIES. 

A few boarding pupils reoelved in the family of 

the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 

Mr*. AD A1IS, 275 Huron St., Chioafro. 



WANTED— Agents to supply any boo It cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr * Co.. Publishers, Chicago 
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TO LITEEATUEE STUDENTS. 

We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 

by which we can offer them to oar customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or S4.0O for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows : 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 890 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 

" In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
teen chanters tell all that is needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circa instances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment."— The Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 

•■ Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot's processes as he 
understands them."— Boston Courier. 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
IS mo, 8W pages. 

" « Poets and Problems * will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight."— Boston Traveller. [ 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
176 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The Teachings and Acts of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth and His Apostles. Literally translated out of 
the Greek. Cloth* 889 pages. This is nothing more 
or less than a reprint of the King Jamee New Testa- 
ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words, 
and a lengthy preface explaining the reasons. Mailed 
to an/ address for 25 cents. Charles H. Kbbr & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 



HELPS TO SELF- CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing esst and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems.* 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endlcott Marean. 
10 cents. 

<Np. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. » cents.' 

No. 8. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend of Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 85 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Wjhtthb. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The 8tudy of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Pox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By is mma Endlcott Marean. lOcents. 

No. 13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. «tudies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Dfirer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. ltf. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
Unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
_L the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. 8ent postpaid 
for 2c stamp. Address, The N kw Ideal, Spencer, Mass. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
s studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, ac cents ; 
doth, CO cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 

A PUBB SOULED tlAB. 

An anonymous novel, fast out, the scene of which 
centers in the Boston Art Museum. In a review from 
advance sheets the Open Court calls it "one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued from the 
press." Paper, 16mo, 191 pages, 50 cents. 



AN IRON GROWN. 

By T. S. Dbnison. " An excitingly interesting story, 
A strong, vigorous writing that can not fall to please 
its readers.*— Inter Ocean. Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. 



$1.50. 



THE MAN BEHIND. 



ByT. 8. Dbnison, "In the character portrayed," 
says the Arkansas Traveler, "there are the hnml» flak- 
able marks of a master hand, and in tbe arrangement 
and development of the plot the oldest and most hard- 
ened novel readers can find thrilling interest/* Cloth, 
12mo, 811 pages. $1.50. 

TANGLED. 

By Rachel Carew. Inter Ocean : " It is brief, as a 
Bummer story ought to be, breezy as a whiff from ths 
Adirondack mountains, full of ludicrous contretemps, 
and fragrant with the odor of unfamiliar flowers. 7 * 
Cloth, lomo, 212" pages. 75 cents. 

THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLEB. 

A Norse romance. By Kristopeb Janson. Trans- 
lated by Aubeb Forbstibb. •« A brilliant romance."— 
Boston Evening Traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 188 pages. 



A CLUB STOBY. 

By members of the Fnity Club, Oak Park, 111.' A 
bright story in six chapters by five different authors, 
originally read at the meetings of a Unity Club, 
and afterwards published by request. Paper, bo u are 
18mo, 121 pages. 50 cents. i»h«~« 

*% Any of these books sent by mail on receipt of 
price. *_ w 

CHABLES H. KERR & CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST'S 



ByOIUSB.STt8BIHS 
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indorsed by the leading no w simpers of the coun- 
try. Paper edition 25 ceuta. Handsome cloth ed- 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

' PUBLISHED KtERY TUUH8DAY BY 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING -CO. 

EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 

The Open Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thought bearing on scientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 

Contents of Recent Numbers. 

The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 26, "Evolution and Immortality." 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his esBav " The 
Process or Progress " in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Biilups in a letter of No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. Alexander Johnson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charitv must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The "basis of Charity must be souarht for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. Prop Georg von Gizycki, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophv at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treated in a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Schneider, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der MenscMiche WilU. is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Prof. E. D. Cope, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 85 " Idealism, Realism and 
Monism." __ _ _ _ _ __ . __ 

Trusts and Unions and Is the Banking System a Monopoly J Lyman J. Gage, in No. 
38 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author s lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to bis propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 

Single Copies, lO 



Terms, $2.00 per year. 



$1.00 for Six Months. S0.50 for Three Months. 
Cents. Send for Free Sample Copies. 



THIE OPEN OOTTIR/T. 

(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 
P. O. DR A/WIER, IF. OHIOAaO, IT-»I_. 



Ha morons Colnmn, 
Edited by 8. W. Fobs, tbe well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous PubUoa»ns. 
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llCn Aftflt READERS I Edited by Eva M. NILK8, the 

I I0U,UUU EVERY WEEK! ^/h^To.VTA ' 



THE YANKEE BLADE 

Is now in its forty-seventh year, and Is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Family Story Paper in America. Tbe publishers of Tint Yankee Blade are aiming for THE LARGEST 
eiKCtJLATlON IN AMERI CA. W ith thin obje ct in v iew they make a special offer to new subscribers Send a 

^0 imm ^^^ trial subscription, and be ■ 

>*■* ***]^^ prepared to know what pa- I 

" L3 WEEKS 




The 
POPULAR 
ATIKRICAN 

WEEKLY. 




J5 GENTS 



prepared to know what pa- I 
per to order for the coming I 
year. All who subscribe! 
at once will receive Tut I 
[ Yankee Blade 6 weeks I 
I for 10 cents ; 13 weeks for I 
f 25 cents ; six roontlis for W I 
' cents ; one year, $1: two I 
years, $1,75. A SUBSCRIP- I 
TIUN FREE for EVERY I 
CLITB OF FOUR NEW I 
SUBSCRIBERS. DonHmis- . 
nnderstand our offer. The rejrnlar subscription price of The Yankke Blade is $2, but to Introduce our paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named ab»ve. 
TOE 1 ankee Blade can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents a copy. Remittances should be made 
la Money Orders, Express Orders, or Hogfrtgrod Letter at our ri*k. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
I^^mmhm^^^^^mk^^^hm taken (one cent preferred) when more con* ^^^^^^^^^^m^h^^^^^^^m 
nsss^BMSSS^BBB^B^B^B^B^B™ ventent. All Postmasters are required to ■ ■C1B H^^H 

r.V«V , 2? h ™ " e P f * rtm £ ct '»B register letters When requested. Address,* FuM-inattng- Stories 
tfSftg&SSSJ^HSSM rOTOEKAPOlTEK. p^ |of Adventure .od Travel for 

e Boatt 



V the Boston Cooklmi School. 



«MiLASTKEET,BostomMa«. K^mily:r r 



r Fireside for tnj 



THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women's house -work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc.; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
year; 25 cts. for six months. Address The Dorcam 
Magazine, 239 Broadway, New York. 



THE OREAD of Mt. Carroll Seminary and Conserv- 
atory of Music is a literary periodical of thirty-two 
quarto pages, published by the Oread Society. 

As the organ and exponent of the Institution from 
which it emanates. The Oread aims to set forth plainly 
and fairly Its merits, and the facilities it offers those 
seeking a desirable place to acquire a thorough practical 



education. Such being its aim. it lsobviously the interest 

of every patron, and all seeking a school to patronlz< 

to receive The Oread regularly. Sample copies free. 



Address Financial Manager, Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co. 
Illinois. 



B aby carriage s 



We make i specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carnages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 

can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicasofree ofebarge. Send 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr.. 

€2&64CI)-bournau. l Chicago, III. 



HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLKS H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 




UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

|y* Price per dozen does not include postage. *^| 

UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
IH. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. % J. LI. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen. $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
[X. The Story of the English New Testament 

By N. P. Oilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. 
Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 90 

cents; per dozen, 91.75. 
The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 

By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.85, 
except where prices are indicated. 



XI. 

XH. 

XIH. 

XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

xvn. 

XVIH. 



The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. w je»us' 
Land. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 
Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part HI. In Naza- 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem : and After. 

These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONS BOOKS. 

Unity Services and Bongs for Sunday Schools, 
90 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity festivals. A Book of Special Services- 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 90 cents; per dozen, $8.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT~CLA88 CARDS. 

A. " Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, 1 

cents. 

B. " Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated 15 

cents. 

C. "Corner- Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present. 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

cents. 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated. 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, II, HI., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FUR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

tuarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen, 
ales to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 

9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 

dozen, 30 cents. 
Old Testament Chart, to show the {gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps in 

pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
The Art of Securing Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 

15 cents. 
The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 
*' Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 

Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 

Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 

L. Parker, 5 cents. 
The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

5 cents. 
The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 

Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 

cents; $5.00 per hundred. 
The Minstrel's Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

5 cents. 
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Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., holds that the 
result of frequent drinking to excess is an actual insanity, 
incapacitating the victim for intelligent action. If this be 
true, it gives to the temperance movement even larger im- 
portance than it now holds, as affecting not only the physi- 
cal and spiritual conditions of man, but directly neutralizing 
his intellectual forces. 

The method of nature is not only an easy progress from 
the simple to the more complex, but also from the less to 
the greater. "Degreeingly to grow into anything is re- 
served unto man," expresses the principle upon which all 
growth is dependent; patient waiting is as much a part of 
large results as the striving of the wrestler for any good 
gift. 

An enlightened public spirit demands that the people 
should visit the institutions, almshouses, hospitals, and, 
above all, the prisons of their communities, where each 
fresh face from the outside world brings in with it a health- 
ful, wholesome influence to those confined continually 
within the narrow walls of a gloomy retreat. Also, as 
American citizens, we are all responsible for the safe con- 
duct of our public enterprises. 

A writer for the American, on music, declares that from 
instrumental music springs " enjoyment of the most intel • 
lectual kind," while in a Wagner opera the listener, as the 
passive recipient of all that poetry, music, scenio effects 
and dramatic action can offer, is roused emotionally to an 
abnormal and unhealthy state. Is it not equally true that 
the greatest danger in religion is the development of feel- 
ing to the detriment of action ? Aroused by a noble pulpit 
appeal, we feel profoundly, but have we not unwittingly 
done ourselves a lasting injury if those feelings have no re- 
sultant in action ? 

The recent movement toward the study of social reform 
among the students of Harvard College is not only one of 
considerable significance, but very interesting as a test of 
what larger work might be done in the same direction. 
Professor Peabody gives a system of instruction in charities 
and social reform, and these classes, originally formed for 
the benefit of young men preparing for the ministry, have 
proven so popular that they have been opened to under- 
graduates, and young men devoted to other professions have 
become profoundly interested This is the very best possi- 
ble preparation for that general work of improvement of 
the world to which earnest young men and women should 
feel themselves called. We should like to see a similar 
course of instruction, if thoughtfully conducted, in every 
American college and university. 

Unity ought to notice the recent death of Robert Hale, 
of Minneapolis, who was for some time a prominent busi- 
ness man in Chicago, and an active member of Unity church 
there. Coming from New England nearly twenty-five years 
ago, where he had risen from a day laborer to the manage- ' 
ment of the Vermont & Massachusetts railroad, he assumed 
charge of the Chicago & Alton, and carried it through its 
most trying time. Afterward, in 1871, he came to Minne- 
apolis, in broken health, but soon recovered, and has these 



late years been secretary of the Board of Trade, and very 
active in aiding the interests of the city. He reached his 
seventy- third year, and gave promise of many years more, 
when he was fatally injured by a fall. Even after the acci- 
dent he continued his activities, and was at work in his 
office until within sixteen hours of his death. 

His varied public work, his sound business judgment, 
his assured integrity, his hearty manner, and his kind and 
generous nature, made him honored widely and deeply. 
The papers have all been unusually emphatic in their praise 
of him. One says he " enjoyed to a remarkable degree the 
confidence of all his acquaintances ; " another calls him " one 
of the most useful of our public men;" another, a "broad- 
minded, liberal, honorable and just man;" and a fourth, 
"one of nature's noblemen." The Board of Trade bore 
his body to the train for its removal to the Boston cemetery, 
and afterward passed resolutions praising in an unusual 
degree his force of mind, purity of character and warmth 
of heart, and declaring that " in every relation of life he 
seemed a perfect man." 

Both he and his family have been faithful friends of the 
Unitarian cause, and have assisted it even beyond their 
health and strength. Among them his oldest daughter was 
the wife of Gen. H. H. Thomas of Chicago, and an especial 
aid and ornament in Robert Colly er's church; his youngest 
is the Miss Mary E. Hale to whom the new society in 
Minneapolis owes bo much of its success. Of this society 
Mr. Hale was also one of the founders, and has been ever 
since an" active trustee. Le38 than three days before he 
died he was at church in all his wonted helpfulness, and 
remained some time after the congregation had gone, show- 
ing visitors over the building. The next Sunday his 
vacant pew was " sadly noted," as a paper says; on the 
next, memorial services were held; and the society will long 
remember his venerable and stately form and benevolent 
face, which have been from tjie first so familiar in its aisles. 

The Seventh Annual Convention of the United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor assembled in this city July 5, and 
closed its sessions on Sunday evening following. Twenty- 
three states were represented by over four thousand dele- 
gates. The spacious hall was gay with flowers and flags, 
and, after the manner of our mammoth political conven- 
tions, the spaces occupied by the different state 
delegations were indicated by banners. This movement 
originated in the winter of 1880 and 1881 in Williston 
church, in Portland, Me., in an effort to give greater care 
to the training of young converts, and to-day it reports a 
membership throughout the world of more than three hun- 
dred thousand. Its basis is practical rather than doctrinal. 
It is undenominational within orthodox lines. It is 
friendly to temperance and all moral and 'philanthropic 
work. It includes in its membership prominent divines 
and laymen throughout the country. It is a fine illustra- 
tion of the power of organization that in six years' time so 
great a gathering of earnest men and women can be brought 
together in Chicago from all parts of the country. Con- 
spicuous among the addresses of the occasion were those of 
Frances Willard, Rev. Doctor Barrows, and Rev. Doctor 
Little, of this city. A great stimulus such a movement should 
be to the spiritual life of the churches represented. 
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every spring with the bones of dead, cattle? Lett the pro- 
test be made in August and not in Jfenuary. While the far- 
mer is busy in making hay from Iowa to Maine let! all right- 
minded people busy themselves in preparing lashes for the 
punishment of those who are planning to starve a certain 
well understood percentage of their cattle from Nebraska 
to Utah. Let us now begin to plead for mercy to those 
who have no tongue to plead for themselves, and for those 
who refuse to spare, let us now begin to cry, sname! shame! ! 

Lyman Abbott has made of The Christian Union what 
our contemporary, The Christian Register, calls "the only 
representative journal of Liberal Orthodoxy." Plymouth 
congregation of Brooklyn has deemed him worthy to be- 
come successor to Henry Ward Beecher. Can he be the 
preacher of a great congregation and at the same time the 
editor of a great paper? is now the question. This combi- 
nation of pulpit and sanctum seems to be the necessity of 
many in these days and perhaps the choice of few. 
The Christian Union seems to take courage over the pro- 
motion of its editor, and appears in a handsome dress 
throughout, making an appearance more worthy the genial 
gospel it represents. The friction of the double office is 
always a great and threatening one. We extend commiser- 
ation as well as congratulation to the editing preacher. 

Mas. Elizabeth Beeches Hooker, as reported in the 
Woman's Tribune, has been giving some wholesome advice 
to the women of the Chicago Club. She " begged the mem- 
bers of the olmb to select for the employment of their time 
only what was of permanent value. She urged them not 
to read newspapers and magazines and not to make calls. 
They should read two or three good weekly papers of dif- 
ferent classes, and should read the bulletins of what was 
in the magazines and procure . such as had articles that 
were on any topic of special interest or value to them. She 
urged them to read the manuals of the different sciences 
and then talk with experts in those matters. In this way 
with even limited time they could become posted on all the 
advance made in the world of thought She was especially 
urgent that women should not fritter themselves away over 
the frivolous exactions of fashionable life. Receptions in 
the club rooms would take the place of the usual calls." 

Hugh O. Pentecost, of the Unity Congregation, Newark, 
N. J., preached on the 1st inst. on the presidential nomina- 
tions. He administered a needed rebuke to the presidency 
seekers in both parties. He does not forget nor yet fear to 
state that the present incumbent " put himself upon record 
against the second term when that record was calculated to 
gain him votes, and that he broke his word when there was 
no longer political necessity that he should keep it" Neither 
does this preacher overlook or hesitate to speak of that "un- 
holy strife in Chicago for what no good man should take 
except as a sacred duty.' 9 The following is indeed a vigor- 
ous statement of " an unpopular gospel," but is it not the 
gospel of the despised Nazarene ? " All personal ambition 
is ignoble and inexcusable. No one can be good and per- 
sonally ambitious at the same time. A man disgraces himself 
in the eyes of the high thinker who wishes to be President 
or to hold any other honor or power. The desire to be no- 
tioed, or notable, or conspicuous, or great, or powerful is a 
shameful desire. Ambitious men prove this, for there is not 
one known to history who was not capable of small mean- 
nesses of which a great nature would be incapable. Ambi- 
tion is a mean desire for something which no superlatively 
good man could possibly enjoy. If one of you has said to 
himself, I will be rich, I will be popular, I will be heard 
from in this world, you may get what you desire but it will 
be to you an apple of Sodom. If you have said, I will do 
right, I will hearken to the divine voice within, I will be 
usef ul, you will not succeed as men commonly define suo- 
cees* you will not get rich, you certainly will never be nomi- 



nated for the Presidency, but you have determined wisely, 
and your life will be worth living though you are buried in 
the potter's field." 

The Dakota items on our Field-Note page this week give 
fresh ilfustrations of the value of that subtle arm of mis- 
sionary power, the Post-Office Mission. Into a neighbor- 
hood out on the western prairie the mail bags carry at reg- 
ular intervals for a few months the printed page containing 
the thoughts of Channing, Clarke, Herford, Gannett, Jones, 
Blake or some other prophet of rational religion, and very 
soon the desire comes to hear the spoken word, the desire 
for co-operation in the things of the spirit, and the mis- 
sionary finds his or her way to the little outpost and the 
Sunday Circle is formed, which is the embryo of the fut- 
ure church. This method of propagandism is especially 
adapted to the genius of Unitarianism. It makes no blus- 
ter or sensation, but goes quietly to the more earnest and 
thoughtful minds and creates a center of spiritual intelli- 
gence and power which immediately begins its work of edu- 
cation in the community. Fragrant be the memory of the 
frail little mother of the Post-Office Mission — Sallie Ellis! 
How many children rise up to call her blessed! s. 

The ratification meeting of the National Prohibition party 
at Battery D on Friday evening, July 13, must have been 
pronounced a magnificent success by all present, at least 
as far as numbers were concerned. A hall packed with 
six thousand people (as was estimated), many of whom 
stood through almost the entire evening, reminds the 
thoughtful that, to use Frances Willard's words, the Pro- 
hibition party did not now feel so lonesome as it used to be. 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk and John A. Brooks, as candidates for 
the first two offices in the gift of the nation, were both pres- 
ent and delivered speeches*, to which Miss Frances Wil- 
lard added her eloquent word. Hons. D. H. Harts and J. 
L. Whitlock responded briefly, but George W. Bain, of 
Kentucky, though announced, was unable to be present 
The Jinglers, the colored quartette, added musically to the 
interest of the evening and considerably to the enthusiasm, 
if one might judge from the numerous encores. Mr. Fisk, 
by his humorous witticisms and plain statement of troth, 
succeeded in winning frequent bursts of applause from his 
audience, while Mr. Brooks, in his analysis of parties and 
platforms, corrected the impression that the free whisky 
plank of the Republicans placed them on the same ground 
with the Prohibitionist. After all, as he tersely put it, the 
difference between the Republican and Prohibition parties 
is a very simple one: they both believe in protection — the 
Republicans in the protection of pig-iron, wool, etc. : the 
Prohibitionists in ihe protection of the home. Is theissue one 
which the earnest fathers and mothers of the land are pre- 
pared to face, and declare for pig-iron ? Time alone will 
most forcibly answer this question. 

On the 11th of July, 1787, a committee, of which Nathan 
Dane was chairman, reported that "Ordinance for the Gov- 
ernment of the Territory of the United States northwest of 
the Ohio," which ranks with those splendid acts of political 
freedom, the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. By the adoption of that ordi- 
nance on the 13th, five great and prosperous common- 
wealths, among which our own state has the honor of being 
numbered, were dedicated to liberty, equality, and a system 
of popular education, at that time untried, now nobly self- 
justified. With one sweep the unjust laws of primogeni- 
ture and the regulations for promoting slavery were laid 
low, the seventeen millions of acres of land, secured by 
treaty from the Indians, were thrown open to settlement, 
and within one year " twenty thousand men, women and 
children passed down the Ohio river to become settlers on 
its banks." Marietta, in celebrating to-day the centennial of 
the founding of the government for the Northwest Terri- 
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tory, marks an event to which every American citizen may 
torn with honest pride, but which Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois should remember with reverence, as 
commemorating a great birthright, a heritage which it be- 
comes us to complete. Whether the authorship of this famous 
ordinance be due to Jefferson, Dane, King, Richard Henry 
Lee, or Manasseh Cutler matters not so much now, but who- 
sever the honor, the highest tribute we can possibly pay 
him lies in the earnest establishment and expansion of those 
noble principles which he so liberally conceived. Have we 
a materially, politically or morally enslaved class among us 
to-day ? If not the present, let the future answer — No. 

A whiter in The Interior, writing on church choirs and 
church music, deplores the disregard of church officials to 
the spiritual condition of choristers and church singers, as 
if irreverent and flippant people could, by any artistic skill, 
lift into devotional moods a congregation. He further 
wisely suggests that "the mere attraction of music can 
never be relied upon to buildup a congregation of Christian 
worshipers. All such attempts, wherever and however 
made, have been and ought to have been failures, being 
attempts to make that first which should be last" 



THE EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE. 

Man was an intellectual being long before he was amoral 
being. To-day our schools are much more successful in 
teaching the theorems of geometry than they are the axioms 
of the moral law. God does not seem to reveal himself 
ethically in a way very different from that in which he re- 
veals himself physically. His laws are discoverable in either 
case only by close observation and careful investigation. 
We are alive morally, as intellectually, only upon those points 
upon which we have given careful thought. Duty is re- 
vealed only to the student of duty. One can remain indif- 
ferent to the reform questions of the day only by preserving 
ignorance concerning the details of the questions involved. 
If you keep far enough away from the " dress reformers " 
you can " pooh! pooh!" at their message and laugh at their 
earnestness. Look not into the aspiring soul of the 
mechanic, touch not his home with sympathetic eye or hand 
and you can easily call the Labor "Unions meaningless and 
their turbulent agitations wild nonsense. But experience 
shows that the moment one devotes to these questions care- 
ful study he begins to see meaning, aye, hope and inspira- 
tion in this blind divine restlessness of those who have been 
too long contented with mere existence. This same is true 
in regard to temperance and attendant reforms. " I am a 
temperance man but see no harm in a glass of beer or in keep- 
ing a little wine for one's friends," says one. But suppose 
you devote six months 9 oareful scientific study to this problem. 
Ask of the physician and statistician, not the fanatic, what 
of this muddy beer-stream that flows through our American 
life. Trace the diseases that spring therefrom, the torpor 
engendered thereby, the money diverted from nobler chan- 
nels, the women's lives that are pauperized, the homes made 
soggy and " beery " by it 

Follow this beer habit into the unsavory saloons, note the 
fatty degeneracy in the bloated faces of those who habitu- 
ally use it, and then see if you will feel as complacent or 
non-committal as when you know only the gilt edges of the 
problem. 

The same, we think, is true of its smirchy companion — 
tobacco. One may laugh at the cigar, condone the cigarette, 
and be indifferent to the inroads of tobacco in our homes 
only by persevering ignorance of the scientific and economic 
facts involved. Let one study the ethics of smoking 
and the spiritual significance of the cigarette; let him trace 
the nicotine on its sly, slow though fell journey along the 
nerves into the brain; let the professors of the Paris Uni- 
versity tell him that their smoking students stand lower in 



their scholarships; let the doctors of the London dispen- 
saries tell him that they cannot apply leeches to tobacco- 
using patients because the blood promptly kills the leech; 
let the superintendents of small-pox hospitals give the in- 
creased* mortality of their tobacco-using patients; let Dr. 
Hammond, ex-surgeon of the United States Army, a most 
conservative authority, give the pathological effects of 
tobacco, and then see how the indignant conscience protests 
where before it consented. 

The finer questions of morals are not settled by inspira- 
tion but by study. Science must needs laboriously correct 
many of the false sanctions of historic religion. The sup- 
posed revelations of ignorant ages must needs be humanized 
by the study of subsequent ages. The moral sense must 
needs be trained, developed, discovered in the soul, even as 
the mathematio or artistic senses are trained, developed or 
discovered. 



LIFE AND ACTION. 

Why should the sun set twice for us in the same point? 
Why not see it sink daily into a new bed? Why not see it 
rise every morning from a new couch ? Are we stumps or 
trees, that we should spend our days where we were 
planted? Why not be like the birds, that follow the shift- 
ing seasons on adventurous wing; that take the south wind 
for a guide, budding orchards and forests for their chart 
and compass ? If we are children of light, why not follow 
the day, our father, who rests nowhere, but continually 
circles the globe on the wings of dawn? Why not be 
brothers to the winds and clouds, which stop nowhere, but 
visit all lands and seas. Let us not be like a standing pool, 
but rather like the spring that bubbles up on the hillside, 
and makes its journey through field and wood, by hill and 
mountain, through valley and ravine, to the eternal ocean. 
The one becomes stagnant and breeds scum and mosquitoes; 
the other refreshes the thirst of man, nourishes the fields 
through which it flows, and helps to make the great ocean 
on which are the ships of nations. The one is a slimy 
home for the frog and lizard. The other is the bath of the 
birds, the fern-fringed mirror of the heavens, the fountain 
of sweet nectar, the udder of the hills, nourishing the 
valley's children. 

The soul of man is not brother of the rock, but of the 
sun. Why then should we fix ourselves like so many 
boulders, to await the dissolution of time's slow forces? 
Why not arise and walk through the heavens of new worlds, 
shedding our light about us? Action is diviner than 
repose. Adventure is better than the lethargy of retire- 
ment Let us be a part of the complex world forces which 
are weaving the inexplicable web of life; clasp hands with 
the lightning of the skies, and with the silent force of 
gravity, which girdles the physical universe as a belt of 
spirit Let us hitch our chariot, not to a star, but to a star- 
ray, and drive it not on the beaten track of the circling 
planet, but on the unexplored and uncharted pathway of 
the light! 

Who says we must be penned in a crack of the visible 
universe? Shall we not rather melt all boundaries, and 
permeate all substance with our spirit? Are we not of the 
stuff that fills all space ? Are we not finer than all pores 
and interstices? Are we not capable of penetrating all 
that is; the finest of the fine, the subtlest of the subtle? 
Who shall dare confine the divine soul in the cribs of matter ? 
She shall burst all cerements, crack all bonds, lift all stones 
of sepulture. She may not be bound nor buried. There is 
no mountain heavy enough to hold her; no ocean deep 
enough to cover her; no pit so bottomless that she may be 
concealed therein. Spirit is, was, and shall be, the lord of 
time and apace. s. l. 
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THREE SUMMERS. 

Cometh down a summer from the sky 
Spinkling warmth of vapors, dews and rain, 

And with the eye 

Of sun, aroused on high, 
Searching life in loosened mould of vale and plain. 

Cometh up a summer from the earth, 
Bringing forth the garments of the trees, 
* And emerald worth 
Of grass, and flowery mirth, 
Birds and songs and rocking nests upon the breeze. 

Comes then in my heart a summer swift, 
In which summer both these summers burn ; 

The light doth sift 

From Heaven, and in it lift 
Blossoms of earth that up to Heaven turn. 

J. v. B. 



LIFE AND LABORS OP RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

I. 
Emerson's Youth. 

Of many men who in the lapse of time rise high in the 
serene admiration of the race the steps of their toilsome 
career are forgotten. Unless some catastrophe crowns their 
course, we picture them to our thought as the favorites of 
fortune, and as easily reaching and maintaining their proud 
eminence. Perhaps no life in our times is more likely to 
have this verdict rendered than that of Emerson. His tem- 
perament was singularly even and self -controlled. His aim, 
from an early period of his life, was clear and steady. His 
life was a growth, not a series of convulsions. His habits 
were those of a philosopher. He did not strive nor cry. 
He wasted no time in words to refute the charges of his 
enemies. He seemed to say, my life must be its own de- 
fence. Freedom to think and act is the first prerogative 
of man. If my way of thinking and acting is wrong, others 
will correct it by a better way. But for myself, I must be 
true to the light that shines for me. But the prospects 
were not always bright. The circumstances of his life were 
not easy; and the natural reticence of the man was no doubt 
deepened into a painful solitude at times by the conscious- 
ness that there was no sympathy for his deepest convictions 
among those from whom he most naturally expected it. 
Ralph Waldo's father, William Emerson, was minister of 
the First church in Boston. In a gambrel-roofed wooden 
house on Summer street, back from the thoroughfare, sit- 
uated in the middle of an acre of ground, the babe was 
born, 1803. Near by, on the same street, was a pasture of 
two acres, wherein might be heard the tinkling of cow-bells, 
and in various directions, where now the granite- warehouses 
lift their lofty fronts, there were orchards and gardens; 
and " the hospitable residents could set before their guests 
cider of their own manufacture or butter of their own 
making." 

But though surrounded by those who, for their day, 
were rich, the dwellers in the parsonage were not rich. 
Waldo's aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, said of the family of a 
former generation, "They all believed in poverty, and 
would have nothing to do with Uncle John, of Topsfield, who 
had a grant of land and was rich. My grandfather prayed 
every night that none of his descendants might ever be 
rich." 

As religious people they felt the duty of liberality. 
" Charity went hand in hand with zeal. They gave alms 
profusely and the barrel of meal wasted not." " Father 
Moody " of Maine, as he was called, " gave away his wife's 
only pair of shoes from her bedside, to a poor woman who 
came to the house one frosty morning barefoot When his 



wife, thinking to restrain a profuseness of almsgiving which 
his scanty salary could ill-afford, made him a purse that 
could not be opened without tedious manipulation, he gave 
away purse and all to the next applicant" 

William Emerson had been first settled in the town of 
Harvard on a salary of between $300 and $400. " We are 
poor and cold and have little meal and little wood, but, 
thank God, courage enough." But they took boarders; he 
sold his bass viol, of which he was very fond, and kept 
school and worked with his own hands on the farm. On 
the removal to Boston his affairs improved, for he was to 
receive "$14 a week; also a parish dwelling-house and 
twenty cords of wood." But in 1811, at the age of forty- 
two years, William Emerson, the minister of the First 
church died, leaving a wife and Bix children under ten 
years of age. Vainly combating a consuming disease, when 
near the end the dying man said, " To my wife and child- 
ren, indeed, my continuance upon earth is a matter of 
moment, as in the event of my decease, God only knows 
how they would subsist" It was a heavy burden that fell 
upon the widow, though the First church did their part 
Six months they continued the minister's salary, and voted 
her $500 a year for seven years,- and the use of the parson- 
age a year and a half, should it not be needed. She staid 
there more than three years and by the occasional help of 
kind friends kept the household together until the little 
boys began to earn their living. She took boarders, rose 
early and sat up late, doing much of the work herself, that 
the children might be kept at school and the wolf from the 
door. This unremitting exertion and frugality left its 
mark upon the growing boys. The food was very plain. 
" Ralph and Edward had but one great coat between them, 
and had to take turns in going without, and in bearing the 
taunts of vulgar-minded school- fellows inquiring : ' W hose 
turn is it to wear the coat today ?' " The boys made the 
fires, brought in the wood, helped to do the housework, and 
had little time for play or relaxation; and for those hours 
there was something better than mere amusement They 
were recommended to read good books, and the father, 
while he lived, sought to guide them. j. c. l. 



THE COMMUNISTIC IDEAL. 

The idea of the perfect home embraces that mutual 
affection and interest that make each effort of the indi- 
vidual as if it were put forth for the benefit of all. The 
father maintains, the mother nurtures, the children aid one 
another ; they also aid their parents by means of their 
obedience and the manly example each sets for the others. 
No effort is indeed individual, for, if worthy in itself, it 
reacts on each member in a beneficial manner, because of 
that linking affection and interest. Should one of the 
family be especially gifted, advantage accrues to the others 
as well as to himself ; should one be especially afflicted, 
each strives to stand between him and the force of that 
affliction, so that often he is enabled to feel its burden but 
lightly. 

Yet, with this mutual sustaining and sharing, in the 
perfect family opportunity is given for the full develop- 
ment of each in that direction nature has marked out for 
him. And this, after all, is the most attractive feature of 
the ideal home. For, however much we may admire the 
harmonious working of a community, it is the spectacle of 
a nobly-developed, complete man in which the soul takes 
most delight 

The perfect home is indeed the instrument for the 
fashioning of that product So subtle and powerful is its 
force, often the material apparently not of the best is 
wrought to finest issues. We all remember the child 
seeming to promise the least, who, in the careful nurture 
of a good home, blossomed out and proved the miracle. It 
would seem to be the intent of this fostering process, not 
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only to encourage what is good, and to develop the latent, 
but to eliminate the bad by a forcing of the better, and 
almost to create. 

True homes are many, very many. They are not the 
product alone of our late civilization, but had an existence 
longer ago than we are wont to imagine. The mother 
devoted to her least fortunate child has not had to be 
evolved from the modern woman's college. We hope she 
will not be eliminated there. She is a necessity to the race 
so long as imperfection itself exists. 

The finer sympathy and humanity that would support 
what i6 weak, and guide to the light what is blindly groping 
the wrong way, that would shield whatever would other- 
wise in the pressure of life be trodden under foot and 
destroyed, — this it is that from time to time, even from 
earliest history, has rayed out in dreams, not only of the 
perfect individual home, but of establishing a universal 
brotherhood among men. Let society, let the state, say 
these dreamers, become one vast home, then at last would 
each man, from the lowliest to the loftiest, have his 
natural chance. 

It is inspiriting, if sometimes saddening, to read the 
history of the endeavors made, extending as they do from 
the days of the ancient Egyptians and Plato's ideal 
republic, and the Essenes among the Jews, to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, the industrial scheme of Robert Owen, 
down to Brook Farm, fresh yet in the memory of some 
among us. Even if the best scheme too often never got 
farther than the pen of the former, in the active efforts of 
others, the aspiration, disinterestedness, faith and zeal shown 
are altogether inspiring. They half make amends for 
weakness, crude and abortive planning, and somewhat 
palliate the excess of fanaticism. The originators of com- 
munistic projects are often seen to be of unselfish, large 
natures, abounding in those attributes that have always won 
admiration. It would seem as if these souls were incapable 
of being satisfied until the earth was made one great 
human home for all its inhabitants. How different this 
from the seeking of those who care only for personal 
success, Elizabeth Peabody relates of her first interview 
with Margaret Fuller (then scarcely more than twenty) 
that her thoughts were lifted to such heights that when 
she passed from the house the very horizon seemed to have 
widened, the sky to arch above her more splendidly. Had 
she conversed with one who detailed the petty schemes for 
her personal advancement would not the horizon have 
appeared contracted ? Such are the contrasting influences 
that go forth from the great and the small. The poet 
Heine, writing to Ferdinand Lassalle, the German philos- 
opher and socialist, said, "No one has done so much for me, 
and when I receive letters from you, courage rises in 
me anew." 

These schemes for making the earth a safe and happy 
haven for all — will they ever be realized ? When we con- 
sider the attempts started with generous feelings and ending 
in disaster, when we think of the ill-judged, reckless under- 
takings, culminating in horror, our faith is shaken. The 
devious ways into which a really noble impulse will lead a 
seemingly wise man are known. We are just witnessing 
this in the case of Father McGlynn. And yet we must 
look above and beyond errors and failures, keeping our eyes 
on the moving principle, and remember that the result 
hoped for is also identical with what science prophesies is 
to be the certain outcome of human life. The " federation 
of the world " — to this very end these ideals, this zealous, 
self-sacrificing sympathy, these blunders, oft-times fatal and 
terrible as they are, are tending. 

We are apt to think that only the poorest will be benefited, 
but it is often those most gifted who would find an asylum. 
In one of her letters to Mr. Emerson, Margaret Fuller 
speaks of going to Brook Farm, that she might obtain the 
rest and serenity of mind she so much needed. It is easy 



to think of the storm-tossed souls who might have found not 
only calm in such surroundings, but the conditions for their 
best development. Care, work, self-sacrifice, the sur- 
mounting of obstacles, are helps to character, and aids to 
genius, but so are sweet days in the companionship of the 
sympathetic and loving. What might not such a communi- 
ty as Brook Farm have done for Lessing, Shelley ? 

Those who are indifferent to the claims of socialism, those 
who oppose, who bewail or berate it, do littfle realize the ex- 
tent to which it is gaining ground. Usually in works upon 
the subject, we find the most numerous, chiefly the political 
and financial organizations, classified. But is it not true 
that our charitable societies, our clubs, our associations of 
all kinds, which are so rapidly multiplying, are but other 
expressions of this one idea ? Mr. Hale once gave us the 
history of the rise and growth of the Ten Times One Clubs. 
We found that he grouped into them every sort of entef- 
prise, the only criterion for their being so classified was the 
doing of some tangible good. So every association that 
draws men and women nearer each other, that establishes 
human interests, that increases the sense of brotherhood, is 
giving an impetus, if but the smallest, to the communistic 
idea. The Temperance societies, Masons, Grand Army, 
Relief Corps, are doing their work toward equalizing condi- 
tions. One cannot belong a season to even a reading circle 
without giving out something of what he possesses to others 
who have less. I think now of a little club, scarcely more 
than a dozen in number, studying " Faust," and who somehow 
caught the spirit of help and good- will, and raised a gener- 
ous sum for a hospital for women and children, one for the 
intemperate women's home, and half stocked a table in a 
suffrage bazaar. To the unthoughtful this was merely a 
few pretty pieces of charity; but to the thinking it was an 
index of the overpowering tendency that possesses human 
nature in these days, and will not pass until a great result 
is reached. I 

"The happiest period of my life:" this, Mr. Higginson 
says, was the verdict of each who shared in the Brook Farm 
project. And I once heard a Brook farmer speak in detail 
of that happy time with a glowing face and an accent in his 
voice as of one who had walked in Paradise. 

Nature lavishes her blossoms in careless profusion ; she 
wastes her seed with a reckless hand. We had almost be- 
gun to believe that in human life this must ever be the same. 
Yet a wonderful principle is certainly being ushered in. Man, 
as a higher power than nature, will be given the chance to 
reclaim all. 

u To worthily defend that trust of trusts, 
Life from the Evtr-Living." 

In his essay on the second part of " Faust," Dr. W. T. 
Harris calls attention to the difference in bearing toward 
man by the Earth Spirit in the first part, where in irony man 
is spoken of as the " crushed and blighted worm," and that 
displayed by Pater Seraphicus (St Francis) in the second 
part, who joyfully announces the rescue of even the unborn 
souls, who above shall receive divine nurture. This hint as 
to the protection of even the lowliest is, he believes, the 
finest touch in " Faust." 

Abbie M. Gannett. 



PULPIT READINQS-A MEDITATION. 

Perhaps nothing new can be said on this subject, 
but reiteration is sometimes needful. Why are Scriptures 
read at all in the pulpit ? Is it because the audience finds 
in it something new or familiar, or something mentally, mor- 
ally, or spiritually stimulating? Is it for form's, or pro- 
priety's sake ? Why do we take texts for sermons ? It is 
comparatively a new device. For the first thousand years 
of Christianity texts had not come into fashion. Scrip- 
tures, in the apostolic times, were read by the priests for 
purposes of exposition and exhortation. Jesus so read the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It was not a form. It had a meaning. 
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What was the message of God to men, and to the men of 
the times, as to duty, as to life, as to immediate action ? 

Now, not taking a whole chapter as a text, but a sen- 
tence, or verse, it seems as though there should be some- 
thing supplementary, or explanatory, or else it is for devotional 
purposes, or in some sense in the spirit and line of worship. 
No objection to this. All very well. Not to read the Scrip- 
tures, and not to take a text seems to be a needless innova- 
tion, and to leave a blank in the services, and to upset the 
mind accustomed and wedded to the old as the only way, 
and to unfit it for enjoyment The religious halo has been 
scattered and a crown of thorns has been pressed upon our 
own brows. The sermon idea vanishes and a lecture takes 
its place, a moral essay, a secular composition, a cold, dry, 
perhaps artistic, fine essay. 

Neither condemning nor approving, I point out a method, 
state a fact There may be just as good a sermon, essay, 
without as with a formal text. There always is a text 
where there is a topic, a thought Custom makes it nec- 
essary to announce it, and in Scripture phrase — Jewish Scrip- 
ture, Old or New Testament To leave out the formal Jewish 
text, notwithstanding it is a late invention, spoils the ser- 
mon for most people, even in Unitarian congregations. It 
spoils it in a worse way to take a text from the Apocrypha, 
or from Plato, or Buddha, or George Washington, or Charles 
Darwin. But a Unitarian congregation will better tolerate 
this innovation in an orthodox clergyman than in its own 
minister; nay, will at once half approve and think it liberal. 
But the pulpit readings — what shall they be? Whence? 
Why? The object must be either for elucidation of subject, 
or for an aid to worship. It should not be as a form, a cus- 
tom, and could hardly be for information on such occa- 
sions. Perhaps nine-tenths of the Scripture read in the 
pulpit is news to the audience ; that is, never read by the 
listener. Scripture reading with Unitarian people is al- 
most entirely abandoned, unless, as in Bible classes, for 
study. It were well if they knew the Scriptures better, 
even as literature and history, for knowledge, and for cult- 
ure. That would be one reason for reading them less in 
the pulpit, save for devotional purposes. But it some- 
times seems that the less people read or know about the 
Scriptures the more they insist on hearing them read as a 
part of church service. There is something very inspiring 
in the best portions of our Hebrew Scriptures. 

But even in the spirit of worship is there not to be 
considered the tendency to Bible worship, to making Scrip- 
ture phrasea charm, a fetich? Pulpit Scripture reading 
should be only for thought or soul -kindling, and then it is 
useful only as it touches the universal and the true in hu- 
man life. Merely to know what Paul or Jesus thought or 
felt, save as it may bear upon thought and life to-day, is of 
little value ; and perhaps many another since their day has 
said equally precious things. If inspiration is confined 
to no age or race, and was not exhausted in Palestine or by 
the early Jew, why may not Scriptures be all the time 
making? 

This brings as to the thought had in mind in starting 
this discussion, namely, what Scriptures to read in the 
pulpit? It is always, perhaps only, safe to read the Chris- 
tian Scriptures — it is consistent, if there are to be limitations, 
to read only from the New Testament Nevertheless the 
Messianic idea in the Old Testament, wrongly interpreted 
by the church in these days, makes it seem to be proper to 
read that older Jewish book. But when we think of the 
teachings of Jesus as a new religion of the spirit, as against 
the old of the letter, as in the Jewish church a religion 
meant to upset and displace the old, there is but little con- 
sistency in reverently reading from those Scriptures, save 
best psalms or prophecies. 

Shall we read selections from Epictetus, and Carlyle, and 
Zoroaster? It will shock the ear, it will spoil the service, 
will irritate and vex the soul of the worshiper. You may 



read from Moses, but not from the Book of the Dead older 
than Moses, and having its origin in Egypt instead of Pal- 
estine. Confucius gives us the golden rule, but it must 
fall upon the ear exactly as Christ uttered it? Is it all 
prejudice? Ought we so to familiarize the hearers with the 
sayings of all the saints, modern as well as ancient, that all 
will seem alike good and well, and equally good and help- 
ful when the same truths are expressed, only in different 
phrase ? There is our Christian Bible, let the preacher stick 
to that, or leave the pulpit 

The objections seem to be these: the style and diction of 
no Scriptures are so beautiful as those of our own; it puts 
other scriptures and other religions on a par with Chris- 
tianity; it intimates that natural religion is as good as re- 
vealed, that there is some other way of salvation besides 
that of divine revelation in the New Testament; it lifts all 
lines between sacred and secular, revealed and natural, di- 
vine and human, special and natural inspiration, Bible 
truth and other truth, New Testament and the Zend Avesta, 
Jesus and the author of the Koran. Away with all this 
looseness, this heresy, this free religion, this infidelity, — 
give us Bible — there is but one; give us religion, our own 
or none; we are Christians, let us stick to that name and 
the thing, to Christian word and thought, to Christ and not 
Buddha. 

We might add that it is a matter of taste and sentiment 
with many, of fear with others, lest our singularity may be 
criticised by other churches; they say we must conform 
somewhat to the ways of other people, we must be in fash- 
ion or be pointed at 

Again, the question arises with greater force, what 
shall I read in the pulpit? I find fine selections, for 
example, on Patience, the subject of my sermon for next 
Sunday, from a score of authors, brief, beautiful, carefully 
culled and arranged; they give the subject a clear setting; 
but there are the names of Plato, and Cicero, and Luther, 
and Paul, and Jesus and Savonarola. Stick to the words of 
Jesus, pastor, or postpone your sermon, or it shall be the 
last I shall ever hear you preach. We are Christians. 

But before I decide to ransack the Bible, our Bible, for 
fit passages, I will see whether or not I can find Scripture 
authority for quoting from other writers outside of the faith 
wherein I stand; and whether any respect is there paid to 
pagan scriptures or to pagan men. I find Jesus constantly 
quoting from the Old Testament and the Talmud. I find 
Paul quoting from pagan poets. He commends the Athe- 
nians for their devoutness. He says, in effect, religion is 
human, not ecclesiastical; it is universal, not national, or 
confined to a sect — " As your own poets have said — we are 
also his offspring." Ah, Paul, you could not do that in these 
days before conservative ears, you would be criticised for 
crediting pagans with the truth, or quoting from their 
Scriptures in your sermons. Fortunate apostle! 

Let us see: here is Peter with his revelations on the 
housetop. Here is Cornelius, the pagan, devout, philan- 
thropic, a good man. He is taken by the writer of Acts as a 
model saint, believer in God. Then Peter's vision revealed 
to him a larger world and thought than he had ever known. 
Call no man common or unclean. God is author of all and 
hath cleansed all. We are, indeed, all alike, his offspring. 
There is neither Jew nor Gentile, Christian or pagan, 
Unitarian or orthodox — all are children, and religion is 
natural to all, and God's love is universal. The wall of 
partition is broken down. It meant that Christian is pro- 
vincial, as is Jew or Mohammedan — each a section, or sect, 
a part of one great whole. Ah, now I oan read from other 
Bibles, can include Buddha among the great teachers, and 
Socrates, and Savonarola. I have a right to search the 
Scriptures, all scriptures, all truth, and rejoice that God is 
no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
Him. And yet, that narrow slit in the wall— the wall of 
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prejudice, through which so many good people look — re- 
veals so little of the truth and light outside, that to keep 
peace I must not indulge in the luxury of lateral vision, or 
get upon the housetop for a larger and a truer view, and I 
must keep to my sect, and be provincial when I ought to be 
universal and inclusive; must seek truth through no new 
ways. 

So I meditated, dreamed, and awoke to hear a clear voice 
saying to me, — You shall have freedom, truth is not bound, 
the universe is yours as well as God's, all Bibles together 
are but an imperfect journal of a few of the best of human 
souls, nature is a larger Bible, and every leaf and flower 
and footprint on rock and shore, and every voice, to ear or 
soul, of this and all round worlds is a scripture and an 
evangel to herald the presence of an ever living Deity. I 
told my dream to my congregation the next day, and with 
one voice they bade me be true and diligent in finding all 
truth, and to read or speak it to them as mind or heart 
might list. And ever since the ancient and modern 
scripture reading became the riohest part of Sunday feast, 
and truth, and religion, and God grew upon every heart as 
light through the sun's rising. a. j. r. 



THE HOME. 



A PERFECT KINGDOM. 

A man can build a mansion 
And furnish it throughout; 
A man can build a palace 
With lofty walls and stout; 
A man can build a temple 
With high and spacious dome, 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called — Home. 

No, 'tis our happy faculty, 

O women, far and wide, 

To turn a cot or palace 

Into something else beside; 

Where brothers, sons and husbands tired, 

With willing footsteps come; 

A place of rest, where love abounds — 

A perfect kingdom — Home. 

lone L. Jonei. 

OAKLAND. 

VI. 

"Why don't father and mother come?" sighed Louise, as 
she strove to look out of the window into the darknesa 

" Cousin Bessie's got the wisdom teeth," said little Paul, 
reasoning that since the advent of these tardy molars had 
made Bessie very sick, they must be some ugly disease, "and 
may be Pearl catched them." 

The children laughed a little at this, and then there was 
a long silence. 

Finally Martha remarked rather soberly: "It doesn't 
seem a bit like home when father and mother are gone!" 

" Let's play Blind Man's Buff," suggested Florence, this 
noisy game ]U6t suiting her. 

"O, pshaw! Who wants to play anything as old as the 
hills? There's no fun in that!" Louise exclaimed 
impatiently. 

" Yes there is, too," chimed in little Paul, as eager for a 
romp as Florence 

" Go and play it yourselves, then,", returned Louise, a 
trifle shortly. 

." Two can't play it alone," remonstrated Paul. 

" I wish papa was here," said Florence, her lip quivering 
a little. 

Will threw down his Youth's Companion then, and 
the younger children never dreamed that he was in the 
midst of a very interesting story when he turned to "order 



them about;" but in a way, let me add, that, they had 
learned to know, meant their speedy entertainment 

"Florence, bring me the scissors; that's a girl!" he 
began cheerily. " Martha, where can I find a sheet of 
foolscap? Paul hunt me up a pine stick; and I shall want 
some pins, Louise." 

And soon the deft fingers of the " family genius " had 
fashioned two paper windmills, on ihe principle of the 
turbine wheel, and given them into the hands of Paul and 
Florence, who ran about the room, much delighted to see the 
little contrivances spin rapidly round and round, propelled by 
the resistance of the air to their movements. Then a larger 
wheel was made, with which Will himself entered the sport. 
Martha removed the lamp to the mantel for perfect safety, 
and soon the fun became so contagious that she and 
Louise joined in. When the children tired of this, every 
body was ready for. Blind Man's Buff — for Will had a 
splendid faculty of putting life into any game — and • time 
slipped away so fast that two hours were gone before they 
knew it By and by the little ones returned to their paper 
treasures, and curled down upon the lounge to talk to each 
other about them. Will finished his story then, and Martha 
and Louise read, too, while the pair on the lounge fell fast 
asleep. 

Finally, when there was no longer any hope that the 
absent members of the family would reach home that night, 
Will locked the doors, Louise carried a lamp upstairs, 
folded back the counterpanes, smoothed the pillows and 
laid out the nightgowns, and Martha, the " little mother " 
of the household, with soothing touch and gentle hands, 
got Florence undressed and into bed. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Franklin and the rest of 
the brothers and sisters came back from Aunt Fannie's, and 
after listening to an account of what had happened at Oak- 
land during their absence, Mr. Franklin said: "You have 
done bravely all around, and we are very glad indeed to 
find you such trustworthy children." 

And that was their second compliment Do you not 
think it made them happy to deserve it ? 

Minnie Stebbins Savaob. 

A CURIOUS RAT STORY PROM KINOSTEIONTON. 

I happened one day last week, writes a correspondent, 
to be standing near a chicken coop in the back garden 
when I noticed the head of a very gray and grizzled rat 
thrust from a neighbouring rat-hole in the fowl-house. I 
decided to watch the movements of the veteran, and these 
being to me very interesting I should like to make a few re- 
marks. After a careful survey of the surroundings our old 
rodent seemed to be satisfied that all was right, and made a 
cautious exit from her retreat A fresh pan of water had 
been recently placed before the chicken coop, and it looked 
as if it were a friendly invitation to the thirsty old* rat Im- 
mediately she started towards it, and was followed by five 
half grown ones, who tried to pass her and to be first at the 
water. The old rat thereufxm made a leap like a kangaroo 
and reached the edge of the dish in advance of the foremost 
of her litter. Then ensued a remarkable occurrence. The 
mother rat raised herself on her haunches, and bit and 
scratched her offspring so severely whenever they attempted 
to reach the water that finally they all scudded away evidently 
very much astonished and frightened at the strange and un- 
accountable behavior of their parent. When the little ones 
were at a safe distance, the reason for the rat's extraordinary 
behavior were revealed. She first wetted her whiskers in 
the water, looked oarefully about her, and then very quietly 
took a dainty sip of the liquid. She tested the water as 
critically as a professional tea-taster, and when Bhe was 
satisfied that it did not contain any poisonous or deleterious 
matter, she gave a couple of squeaks, which quickly brought 
her young and thirsty litter to her side, and all then fear- 
lessly drank their fill. — Selected. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



London, England.— Miss Florence Hill, 
secretary of the London (England) Postal 
Committee, has lately sent by our friend Mrs. 
Richardson, of Princeton, a letter of greeting 
to the secretary of the Women's Conference. 
She writes: "We are only a year old, but 
all is very promising. We find a great re- 
sponse from all parts of England, and get 
very interesting letters which promise good 
results in the future. Not only have we a 
strong and increasing London Committee, but 
Postal Missions have been formed in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, which are also doing 
good work. We founded our work «o the 
Chicago Circular, which has been invaluable. 

" We are beset with certain difficulties from 
the fact of working in a country which is 
overshadowed by a predominant established 
church, and also where class distinctions are 
very keenly felt . . . Many people are 
afraid to identify themselves with Unitarians 
openly. 

" In addition to the very excellent short 
tracts which the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association issue, and some of the Amer- 
ican ones, notably Freeman Clarke's, and, of 
course, Channing, we lend a large number of 
volumes of standard Unitarian writers, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Martineau, Parker, Col Iyer, 
Dawson, Beard, Savage, and many others, and 
these are immensely appreciated. . . . 
I think we all find the work wonderfully in- 
teresting and uplifting . . .. — to have 
these diligent co-workers and religious sym- 
pathizers scattered through the country." 

This is a good word for our Postoffice Mis- 
sion workers everywhere to read. 

— According to the last annual report of 
the society ior i% Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews," The Christian Life esti- 
mates that it costs $5,000 to convert a Jew. 
Twenty- two baptisms have been accomplished 
during the year, $186,720 have been expended 
by the society. 

Boston, — Union services are scantily at- 
tended, yet all denominations here stand, 
during all the summer, by the church flag. 

—Rev. Theo. Williams, of New York city, 
preached here last Sunday. 

— The Young Men's Christian Union and 
Young Men's Christian Association vie with 



each other in offering interesting occupation 
and good summer amusements for young 
persons — clerks, school pupils, shop girln. 
The Union inclines to favor children in coun- 
try trips and suburban rides. 

— Alfred K. Glover, a graduate o f Mead 
ville, will preach during August in Trenton, 
N. J., and possibly will settle in that old, solid, 
cultivated town. 

— Nahant, Marblehead, and other sea coast 
resorts rejoice in flying visits from our best 
preachers. Seaside summer chapels are now 
frequent in places where idle rest has for 
years been the only Sunday solace. 

— The " Boston Association " of Congrega- 
tional Ministers has a history dating back to 
1680. Then it was entirely orthodox, exclud- 
ing several ministers of King's chapel and 
other churches for their liberal heresies. It 
met every fortnight. It took part, after a pub- 
lic manner, in the politics and charities of the 
times, and once petitioned Congress to close 
the postoffices in Massachusetts on Sundays 
in conformity to our state laws prohibiting 
work or trade or travel by land or water on 
Sunday. At first it approved, after rigid ex- 
amination, candidates for the Boston pulpits, 
and also heard cases of church dissensions 
It gradually resolved itself into a Conservative 
Unitarian Parlor Club, and being composed 
of the older Unitarian clergymen of Boston it 
has continued conservative of tradition and 
doctrine. To-day it includes all shades of 
ministerial opinions, and welcomes heartily as 
full members all preachers in our pulpits. 
Its guests at every monthly gathering are 
prominent clergymen, American and foreign, 
— advocates of old or new religious truth. Its 
meetings are very well attended even in these 
times of the busy life of a minister. 

Miner, Dak.— Mrs. Wilkes visited Miner 
recently and writes of " a few days' meeting 
in a country school house. The audience 
was made up of Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Liberal Congregationalists and outsiders. 
... At the end of the meeting we organ- 
ized a Union church. ... I have never 
been so touched as I was to find how earnest, 
reverent souls of whatever theological faith 
can meet on our platform. It was beau- 
tiful to me, for the first time, to emphasize, 
not our difference from other denominations, 
but our real basis, character, and not be- 
lief, as the bond of union. . . . We 
formed a church of nineteen members. The 
people from all over the county are coming 
to unite with us, some of them lonesome Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians." The leader of the 
movement writes : " Our success gives me 
courage to undertake anything and to hope 
for everything." 

Helena Valley, Wis.— It was in the 
nick of time. Last Sunday night was cele- 
brated, in Unity chapel, the anniversary 
which has been anticipated since early in 
May by so many of our western Unitarian 
churches. The little chapel was well filled, 
the same pamphlet programme was used as 
at the Western Conference Anniversary at, 
Des Moines, Kenosha and elsewhere, and quo 
tations came all the way from the little tots 
up to the gray heads. The address on " Em- 
erson the Man" was given by the senior edi- 
tor, who is vacating hereabouts. 

Emporia, Kans. — A strange visitor 
reaches our exchange table from this place, 
Columbia, a large, eight- page, well-printed 
weekly — four pages in English and four 
pages in Welsh. The ancient Briton travels 
far, and .this antique language finds unex- 
pected and strange root in this new soil of 
the West. Thus nations and generations are 
brought together under the banner of Colum- 
bia, the bearer of the olive branch of peace. 

Chicago. — The new city directory, just is- 
sued, indicates a population of 850,000. Add- 
ing to this the suburban population who do 
business in Chicago, it is estimated that the 



population will reach one million. This figure 
sounds large, and yet let the thoughtful 
citizen hang his head in shame as he realizes 
how small is that town that can boast of not 
a single institution of higher learning, but 
3,500 saloons. 

Finland. — Baroness Gripenberg, who is 
visiting this country from this far off north- 
land, has been taking some of the compla- 
cency out of some of the "more advanced 
women of this most advanced country" by 
informing them that women have enjoyed 
municipal suffrage since 1879 in her country. 

Madison, Dak. —At Madison Mrs. Wilkes 
preached on the evening of July 1, and left 
Mr. Root, of Sioux Falls, for Saturday evening 
and Sunday. Mr. Root *• aroused quite an en- 
thusiasm." He is new to the work and is 
making a good and hopeful beginning. 

Book Bapids, Iowa.— Miss Tupper 
spoke here on July 8, where services are to 
be maintained all summer by the aid of 
Mrs. Wilkes. People are taking hold there 
with new courage. 

Stoughton, Wis.— One hundred and fifty 
women turned out to exercise their legal 
privilege of voting at the school meeting re- 
cently, and elected their candidate on a tem- 
perance issue. 

Woman's Work. — The expenses of the 
recent International Council at Washington 
amounted to over $10,000, but all bills are 
paid, although when the association started 
out on the work it had but $300 in the treasury. * 



Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
me up." Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

"I suffered three years from blood poison* 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured." Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 

Purifies the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparilla Is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Bakrtngton, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by a I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 



How to-Make Money. 
No matter in what part you are located, yon should 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive, 
free, information about work » on can do and live at 
home, at a profit of from $"> to $35 and upwards daily. 
Some have made over $50 in a day. All ie new. Cap- 
ital not needed; Hallett & Co. will start you. Either 
Bex; all ages. Those who commence at once will 
make sure of snug little fortunes. Write and see for 
yourselves. 



AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 

AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST'S MANUAL. 

900 pages, all about the Tariff. 18,000 sold. Sample 
of paper edition by mail for 25 cents. 

Chablbs H. Kbbb A Co., Publishers, Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, July 22, services at 
11 a. M.; D. H. Fletcher will sp*ak on "The 
Ethical Problems of Felix Holt." 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister; Sunday, July 22, services at 
10:45 a. m. 



Yes, Hood's Sarsaparilla is really "pecu- 
liar." Prepared by a combination, proportion 
and process unknown to other medicines, 
Hooi's Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
Miherto unknown. 




SIO JSS FREE I 

Oar new stampta* outfit <• free to erwy, 
reader of this publication; it contain* 
lOO perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a neat variety of all siaesthat 
are wanted. This outfit is a real work 
of art ; no stamping outfit has ever 
been offered heretofore, on which 
anything like so much artistic abili- 
ty was brought to bear. With each 

OUtflt Is A BOX of BEST STAMPING POW. 

deb. Pad, avd Book of Ihstkuc 
tioxs, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells how to make the pe>wderan< 
•tamping paint* contains instructions 
for .Lustre, Kensington and 
Hand painting* tells colors to use 
In painting— red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the equal of the shore would cost 910. Although it is free. 
yet this is the Rejgnl Queen of Stamping Outsits and 
«n every band is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much so- 
perior, and rtty much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for 91 *ach and upwards. By having 900,000 of the* 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost ; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that It Is the very beet, roost 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever pot before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) la generally acknowledged to be the 
beet general agricultural, housekeeping and family Journal in 
America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, ss well as use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly. Sunshine, fbr youth; also, for those 
of nil nsjes whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages. 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shin r Is known favor sbly as the best youth's monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, sra Its regular contributors! 
it ia now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. Both 

Kers are splendidly illustrated by the best artists. We will take 
000 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but s 
moderate portion of the coat. 

~ Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
-* * ill our 

scriptiohs will be received for either of the papers 
mm follows: 1 subscription and 1 outfit, 89 cents; ft subscrip- 
tions and 9 outfits, ff sent at one time, SA cents ; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, 91. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for leas, send 1-eent postage stamps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you.st 25 cents each ; vou can do it in a few 
minute* and they will thank you ; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than eost, it proves the rule that a 
very large proportion of all who read either paper for s year, want 
It thereafter, and are willing to nay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, an time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 



Pn PF 1 of the papers will' receive free bv mail our new 

** s1»nsns ■ lOO pattern 8tamping Outfit. 



trial ; 



FREE! 



The trial year subscriptions are almost Tree, and 
this the Regal Queen of 8tampl*»<r 

Outsits— thebest erer known— Is entirely rin 



It is the greatest and best offer ever made to the 

Ciblic I^arfge sizes of patterns— every size that can be desired 
included ; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give s list of a few of 
the patterns ; space is too valuable to admit of naming all : 1 Pop- 
ples for Scarf. 7 1-2 Inch ; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 Inch; 3 8plendid 
Tinsel design, 8 inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch ; 5 Pond Lilies: 6 Pan- 
lies; 7MoeaKoseBuds; STubeKoses; 9Wheat;10Oak Leaves; 11 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird ; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 Owl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms ; 20 Calla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Mornlnatilories; 23 Japanese Lilies; 24 Kabblt; 
SB Bunch Forget-me-nots; 20 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 29 
Clown's Head ; 3D Cat's Head. 70 other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Kcgnl Queen of stamping out fits— in all lOO 
patterns. Safe delivery gusranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens' and Indies' clothing In the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting fur others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to erery woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and wery branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc., and the Book or Instructions 
snakes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
and LaDIKStban many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be without It. The beauti- 
ful designs of this Kegal yuEEN of outfits ARE ALL TUB Kaoi 
wherever seen ; when ever one or two reach a locality their fame 
spreads, and many Trial Year subscriptions usually follow. Many 
who have paid from 91 to 9& for outfits and were satisfied until 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several rhnes the trifling cost of a trial year subscription, 
sad the majority will make up to us the loss, thst this year we incur, 
through each a low' price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
felly satisfied. Address, 
^^ OEOBGS 8T1MSON * CO., Box SS Portland, MaisuV ' 



The Me&b&rre Letters on Theosophy, 

An exposition of a topic much discussed. 

Price, 1 Cents. 
Address, 

THIS PATH, 

Box 2059, New York. 



NERVES! NERVES!! 

What terrible vision* this little word bringi 

before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 

Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in tbe face. Vet all these nervous 



troubles can be cured by using 




For The Nervous 



The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 

Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 
CURBS WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

$l.oo a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, largo 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

44 One of the moBt original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has tbe great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment mfght be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul. 11 — Omaha World. 

TBI FAITH TEAT XAXXS FAITHFUL. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
lees number sold. 

The topics : Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness. Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 

EVOLUTION AK9 CHBI8TXAHIT7. 

A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 
" It is full of eloquent passages. "—Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
" Tbe author has conducted his argument on the 

great question involved in a plain, practical way."— 

Columbus Daily Despatch. 

FBACTICAL PUTY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects : " The 
Economies of Religion/* " Bread versus Ideas,' 1 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren." Limp cloth 1 , square 18mo. Price, 80 cent*. 
"The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 

expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best."— The Unitarian. 
'• The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 

though now and then the talk is very good."— New 

York Evangelis 
%*Any or these books mailed on receipt of 

price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 

these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
Jambs Vila Blake. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
evtrv child's education. 04 pages. 25 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARGES H. KERR <fc CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicaero. 



STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 

$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 



, UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, lOcts. 
' CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Pubs., Chicago. 



The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive book 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 

The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand .from 20 years 1 experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes "that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The American Protectionist's Manna- \ by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers^ 25 cents. '> 

Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George's premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. ~ 

To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this 'special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
"The Philosophy of Price," "The American 
Protectionist's Manual," and " Progress from 
Poverty" by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly ujrge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will'be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 




JUDICIOUS AND PERSI8TEHT 

Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD a THOMAS, 

ADYIBTISIHG AGISTS, 
U to 49 Bwdolph Straet, CHICAGO* 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof a century. It ia 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price T s 
Cream Baking Powder doeB not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 

THE 

New York, Penn. k Ohio 

In connection with 



New Yort, Lata fj 




& Western R.R. 



run 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS O 
TO THE EAST, ** 

WITH 

Pullman Palace Hle*plng Coael^es, Pullman 

Buffet SleejHng Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General M mager. General Pass. Agent. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense. "—Boston 
Gazette" 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.*'— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Temfleton in Hartford Courant. 

"The air of BoBton blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestivenees, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



Why Have ihe Baby 

peevish and fretfnl, when quietness at night and joy in 
the household by day ie assured by 

RIDGE'S FOOD? 

None genuine without Woolrich & Co. on label. 



PRACTICAL, PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



by Pick** Pat. Tmmiotbd 
Ctmnoms Ear Drum*. 



UUllL the UCHl WhUpert heard dlfttlnctly. 
Comfortable, tmrlilbla. Illustrated book 4 proof*, FREE. Addrra* 
or call on F. HiSCOX, 853 Broadway, K. Y. Nam* tbl* papw. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her b©Bt. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home. — Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which brings a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tearB.— The Universal- 
UL 

Cloth, blue and gold. 83 16rao. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERB & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 



Theodore Parker's 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
\V orld of Man. 

SELECTED FROM NOTES OP UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BT 
RUPU8 LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12MO, PP. 430; REDUCED 
PROM $2.60 TO $1.26. 

"This volume ie by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days thai 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book."'— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERK & CO.. PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 



WANTED- Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 



WJHfflPBflfff is tne » mount }' ou can £ et f° r * email 
W UriUXiiU UL 81im i* you know just where to send 
II ■ II W Bill ■■ for u Send ^ centg in sUver Qr ^ 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers* Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. AddreBe 

Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OR, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, terns of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago dally papers The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even wliile lie was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing * 
memory as t tie best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most Ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes, 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance. 

The author's method aids us In getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed In acts of what 
may be - ailed spontaneous recollection. It is Ingenious 
and sim pie.— Ctnrago Times. 

Price $l.OO; Sent by mall Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph st. f Chicago, 111. 

THEflAfS TRlUl 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, " 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $l.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It haa 
a wide circulation and many able writers among ite 
contributors. It gives reportB of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tbibune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and. 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yeaTly subscribers to the* 
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EDITORIAL. 



While the senior editor is absent is the proper time for 
his substitute to tell that an exchange calls his sermon on 
"Religion from the Near End," printed in "Show us the 
Father," "one of the most original and remarkable dis- 
courses we have ever read," and says that it "ought to be 
distributed in tens of thousands." 

A writer in these columns not long since told of the re- 
cent progress in the art of stellar photography. Now comes 
the annual report of the Paris Observatory, with accounts 
of further progress. It says that through a small telescope 
a negative has been taken showing 30,000 stars on a single 
plate. Thirty thousand systems of worlds in the little vista 
of one telescope tube! And yet some people think that the 
Kingdom of God is limited to their church, or to Christen- 
dom at least ! 

We are glad to chronicle a larger thought in Horace^ 
Davis, who told, at the recent meeting in Boston, how a 
heathen woman in Japan informed him that she once came 
very near becoming a Christian. "And why did you not?" 
he asked. " Because," said she, " my father did not want 
me to. He said it would hurt him very much if I were to 
profess myself a Christian. Now my father had done every- 
thing for me, and I did not want to injure him They told 
me I must come to Jesus, but he said it would hurt him if 
I did. ■ Now what would you have done?" Mr. Davis said 
the question staggered him; but he replied to her that he 
" should stand by the old man. I suppose that was not 
very good missionary talk, but I said it." And those wicked 
Unitarians then and there applauded him. 

While commemorating Emerson's address of fifty years 
ago this month, it is also pleasant to remember the serenity 
and sweetness with which he bore the censure it brought. 
He was indeed a little scornful in his allusions' to thq 
" parish commotion," and " the storm in our wash-bowl ; " 
and he could be severe, as when he wrote of the worshippers 
of old forms, " Can not you ransack the graveyards, and 
get your great grandfather's old clothes also ? " But how free 
from bitterness he was is seen in the private words in his 
Journal that fall: "Let me never fall into the vulgar error 
of dreaming that I am persecuted whenever I am criticised. 
No man had ever, I think, a greater well-being with a less 
desert than I. Besides, I own I am often inclined to take 
part with those who say I am bad or foolish. I know too 
well my own dark spirits. A few sour faces, a few biting 
paragraphs, are but a cheap expiation for all these short- 
comings of mine." 

The late duel in Paris brings to mind the days when 
duels were quite too common to call forth so much comment. 
Montaigne wrote, " Put three Frenchmen into the deserts 
of Libya, they will not live a month together without fight- 
ing " ; and the custom increased after him, so that from 
1601 to 1609 two thousand French noblemen are said to 
have been slain by it, and in the reign of Louis XIIL four 
thousand more were killed in duels, according to Taine. 
During the latter reign, Lord Herbert of Cherbury wrote 
of Paris, " There is scarcely a Frenchman worth looking on 
who has not killed his man in a duel "; and another tells 



that even when the cause of the quarrel was removed at the 
last moment, it was said : " It makes no difference ; since 
we are here, let us fight." Even in England, and much 
later, the custom was so honorable that such men as Fox, 
Pitt, Pulteney and Canning engaged in it ; and one of the 
deeds of Daniel O' Conn ell was to kill his opponent in a duel. 
Nor was America behind. But even in this century, 
DeWitt Clinton fought; and our Vice-president fought and 
killed Hamilton; and Andrew Jackson fought several times 
and killed once; and so late as 1826, Henry Clay and John 
Bandolph had their duel. But ideas of honor have changed; 
and most wise men to-day agree with the wit, who, when 
challenged, replied that any fool could send a challenge, 
but it took two fools to fight. Little by little the world has 
been learning that fighting of this kind is foolish. Who 
knows but it may yet discover that national duels, where 
armies of a hundred thousand men shoot each other, are 
just about so many thousand times more foolish ? 

Without dogmatizing as to what " Christian Science" 
can or cannot do, we may at least say that it belongs with 
those remedies which help the invalid by making him be- 
lieve that he will recover. This faith has always been a 
healer, and often made panaceas out of nothing. In one 
age it cured by the royal touch, and in another by Perkins' 
metallic tractors. It aided the ointment that healed wounds 
by being rubbed on the weapons that had made them; and 
it is perhaps the chief curative property in the chestnuts 
earned in the pocket for rheumatism. The same faith now 
dispenses with chestnuts and ointments, and heris by the 
name of " Christian Science." It dispenses with tractors 
and kings' fingers, and heals by " mind," which is certainly 
more powerful. The mind, both of the sick man and of the 
doctor who cheers him, does help more than medicine. 
This "Christian Science" probably often cures the patient 
by its doctrine that nothing ails him, which is so often true. 

In connection with current remarks about James Free- 
man Clarke welcoming to his pulpit the disfellowshiped 
Theodore Parker, ought to be revived the story told by the 
biographer of the latter. On one of those occasions, a good 
woman heard the famous heretic without knowing who he 
was. She was deeply moved by the piety of the discourse, 
so much so that she remarked on leaving the church : " O 
that this sermon might have been heard by that infidel, 
Theodore Parker ! " Mr. Weiss tells this as a fact; but 
whether so or not, it contains the larger truth that most heresy 
would seem proper and pious enough, could each one hear 
it anonymous in his own pulpit. Could the personal names 
of Plato and Paul and Augustine and Emerson be forgotten, 
and all the good sayings of men tumbled together like that 
old Assyrian library, so that no one knew whence each came, 
it might be lamentable for literature, but it would vastly en- 
large religion, and show a wealth of piety in the world that 
not even the wisest have suspected. 

That was a good word for Unity which Hugh Pentecost 
put in a sermon the other day: " Wherever you find a sect 
or a party, there you will find a truth ; and it is wise to cul- 
tivate the habit of recognizing that truth, and of striving 
to harmonize it with all other truth. The Romans would 
place anybody's god in their Pantheon. The mind should 
be a pantheon open to anybody's truth." Unitarianism at 
least, with its root- word Unity, ought to be such a pantheon. 
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It is well to remember, too, the permanence of that old 
temple. Seeing how it had passed from pagan to Christian 
worship, and after suffering from plunder and fire and 
rains and the river, was still best preserved of all the mon- 
uments of its time, Byron pictured that " shrine of all 
saints, and temple of all gods from Jove to Jesus, spared 
and blest of time." And doubtless the religious temple 
that shall survive the ruins of time, will be one large enough 
to hold in harmony all the gods of the past and all the 
saints of the future, to welcome every honest movement of 
men and ever have room for more. 

Mr. Coudert says in that symposium that the Lord's 
Prayer " first taught that men were brothers and that for- 
giveness of offenses was a virtue." Without detracting at all 
from the value of the Lord's Prayer, we ought to add that 
those doctrines were not "first taught" there. The heathen 
Cicero said: "Nothing is more praiseworthy, and nothing 
more clearly indicates a great and noble soul than clemency 
and readiness to forgive. " He also said that each man should 
"look upon himself as not a member of any particular commu- 
nity, but as a citizen of the universe considered as one com- 
monwealth." Lecky says: "Cicero maintained the doc- 
trine of the universal brotherhood, as distinctly as it was 
afterward maintained by the Christian church." And the 
doctrine is far older than Cicero. Long before him, a 
Hindu writer said, "To those who are of a noble disposition 
the whole world is but one family;" and a Buddhist, that 
" there is no higher duty than to work for the good of the 
whole world." Another Buddhist said: "The good man 
when reviled reviles not again; when treated violently, he 
returns love and good will." Buddha himself, five centu- 
ries before Christ, is said to have declared: "If a man 
foolishly does me wrong, I will return to him the protec- 
tion of my ungrudging love; the more evil comes from 
him, the more good shall go from me." Confucius, too, in 
about the same antiquity, said: "The good man loves all 
men; he loves to speak of the good of others; all within the 
four seas are his brothers. Love of man is the chief of all 
the virtues. The mean man sows that he or his friends 
may reap; but the love of the perfect man is universal." 
Such sentiments abound in ancient literature. They were 
not indeed always lived up to. But has the Lord's Prayer 
been? 

Colonel Ingersoll ought to learn from the last North 
American Review to limit his usual condemnation of the 
clergy; for of all the writers in that symposium, no one 
shows more sympathy with him than the one counted as a 
•Christian clergyman. Robert Collyer fellowships Ingersoll 
as "our honest atheist," and "our friend," "wholly human 
and tender," and squarely grants all that he is contending 
for. He say 8 he rejects much in the Bible " as heartily 
as Mr. Ingersoll." Of Jericho's walls and the stopping of 
sun and moon he says: " If those walls went down at all, it 
must have been by good solid pounding; and the courses of 
the steadfast sun and moon keep now as they kept then." He 
says the writers might believe those stories, but " I will not; 
and since then all Christendom might believe it, I will not." 
So to Mr. Ingersoll' s rebuke of Biblical barbarities, and 
" ruthless condemnation touching this whole business in the 
old fighting books," he says "I say amen also." So of the 
New Testament apostles, preaching the immediate return of 
Christ, he says " We see now that they were utterly mis- 
taken." This clergyman denies as emphatically as Mr. 
Ingersoll. But Mr. Collyer sees the other side, the wheat 
as well as the chaff, the flowers as well as the weeds; values 
the Bible for its merits, and is not at all troubled by its 
" mistakes." This is of course the only really broad view 
of the Bible. To such a view Mr. Ingersoll's treatment of 
it is just as if one should judge the Iliad by its stories Df 
the gods; or settle his own loved Shakspeare, by de- 
nying the reality of the witches' work in Macbeth. To the 



evolutionist's view as presented "by Professor Froctor, the 
mistakes of the Bible are all not only excusable, but inevit- 
able; and to one who bears in mind that the Bible was 
written at a time when, as Babbi Mendes says, " the Colo- 
nel's ancestors clothed themselves ( mainly ) in wood-dye, 
and worshiped the mistletoe, with human holocausts," its 
perfect precepts of justice in the prophets, and of love in 
the gospels, have a venerable and sacred value that makes 
ridicule quite out of place. Whether Mrs. Phelps' charge 
that Colonel Ingersoll is in Biblical scholarship " a genera- 
tion at least behind his times," be true or not, it is at any 
rate certain that his criticisms do not touch the real liter- 
ary, historic or religious value of the Bible, or the doctrines 
that intelligent ministers are now teaching about it Still, 
for his incomparable work in destroying the foolish and 
pernicious doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible, we are 
very grateful and bid him "Go on!" 

Amid the many words read about Emerson this month, it 
is interesting also, to recall Carlyle's sentences fifty years 
ago last winter, on receiving his address on " The American 
Scholar: " " My friend! You know not what you have done 
for me there. It was long decades of years that I had 
heard nothing but infinite jangling and jabbering, and in- 
articulate twittering and screeching ; and my soul had sunk 
down sorrowful, and said there is no articulate speaking 
then anywhere, and thou art sole among strange creatures. 
And lo, out of the West comes a clear utterance, clearly 
recognizable as a man's voice, and I have a kinsman and a 
brother. God be thanked for it ! I could have wept to 
read that speech; the clear high melody of it went tingling 
through my heart. I said to my wife, 'There, woman!' 
She read, and charges me to return for answer, that there 
has been nothing met with like it since Schiller went silent. 
My brave Emerson ! And all this has been lying silent in 
him, and the vociferous platitude dinning his ears on all 
sides, and he quietly answering no word; and a whole 
world of thought has silently built itself up in those calm 
depths. O, for God's sake, keep yourself still quiet ! Do 
not hasten to write; you cannot be too slow about it. Give 
no ear to any man's praise or censure. On one side is as 
Heaven, if you have strength to keep silent and climb un- 
seen ; yet on the other, yawning always, is the frightfulest 
abyss and Pandemonium! See Fenimore Cooper I Poor 
Cooper, — he is down in it; and had a climbing faculty too. 
Be steady, be quiet, and be in no haste! " And it will have 
to be added that Emerson knew better than Carlyle how to 
" be quiet," and not get " down in it." 



CENTENNIAL TRIBUTES. 

Those who keep centennials ought not to forget that Alex- 
ander Pope was born two hundred years ago this summer, 
and that he also taught the gospel of Unity. He saw the 
unity of nations, and predicted the time when in peaceful 
intercourse the " Thames shall flow for all mankind," and 
" seas but join the regions they divide." He saw the unity 
of religion, and wrote: 

" For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity." 

He taught it again in his " Universal Prayer " to the 

" Father of all j in every age, 
In every clime adored, — 
By saint, by savage and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord." 

He taught the unity of nature filled everywhere alike by 
this God, who 

" Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
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Lives through all life, e Mends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all." 

He taught the unity of even good and evil : 

•* All discord, harmony not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good." 

Centennial-keepers should also remember that this year 
is the hundreth anniversary of the birth of Robert Peel, 
who did so much to realize Pope's ideals, and get the unity 
of men and of their religions recognized by British law. 
Peel's public work was pre-eminently devoted to justice 
among nations, classes, and religions; to the reform and 
humanizing of the criminal law; to the emancipation of 
Catholics and Jews in Great Britain ; to the relief of labor- 
ers from the worst cruelties suffered by them; and to the 
general help of the poor by the corn laws, and consequent 
cheapening of food 

To these reforms he subordinated his private and party 
interests, and carried the " divine right of bolting " so far 
as to propose the very emancipations which the Tories bad 
raised him to oppose, and became the great mugwump of 
his day. Hence he was censured as few statesmen ever 
have been, lost office and honor, and made sacrifices com- 
pared with which Lord Brougham said those of other 
public men were insignificant But Peel was rewarded in 
the thought that if he had lost his party and power, he had 
relieved the oppressed, and brought to the poor more 
" abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
longer leavened with a sense of injustice." He was rewarded 
too by the popular love; and when he died, one says, 
" There was no honor which parliament and the country 
would not willingly have paid " his memory. He had willed 
that his family should accept no reward for his services, and 
the proffered peerage and burial in Westminster Abbey 
were hence declined. But his monument was still raised 
there, and his name outshines peers. The Britannica says: 
" Of what he did, nothing has been undone ; " and another 
writes that there is no more chance of reaction against his 
reforms in England, than of reaction against the rule of 
three. And seeing how his reforms were all in the interest 
of human justice and unity, we feel that few men are more 
worthy of centennial tribute than Robert Peel. 

H. M. 8. 



PROGRESS. 



In the last Unitarian Review Mr. Chad wick says of 
" Lea's History of the Inquisition," "More cheerful read- 
ing it would be hard to find." The cheerfulness comes of 
course from seeing what horrors we have escaped, and how 
much progress morality has since made; and he quotes Mr. 
Lea's saying that " the ages of faith, to which romantic 
dreamers regretfully look back, were ages of force and 
fraud, where evil seemed to reign almost unchecked." 

But the evil was by no means confined to the Inquisition ; 
and if such reading is " cheerf ul„" it is well to glance at 
some of the other evils, and see still more widely the pro- 
gress for which we owe our gratitude to-day. Evils that 
seem incredible to us, were a common condition in Europe 
long before the Inquisition, and after it. Of the sixth and 
seventh centuries in France, for instance, Gibbon says that 
" it would be difficult to find anywhere more vice or less 
virtue ; " and Milman, that "it is difficult to conceive a 
more dark and odious state of society;" while Haliam 
asserts that the facts of those times are of little value ex- 
cept to show " the extreme wickedness of almost every per- 
son concerned in them." Of the tenth century, Stendhal 
says it was " the height of felicity " for a man to have a 
good sheepskin coat in winter, and "not to be killed;" and 
Taine adds, " for a woman not to be violated by a whole 
band." Even at the end of the twelfth century, in England, 



such was the condition that Mr. Pike, the painstaking in- 
vestigator of English criminal records, says in his elaborate 
history: " The universal want of respect for human life is 
shown in all the chronicles of the period; in London, where 
Jews were frequently massacred by hundreds, the streets 
after sunset were given up to rapine and murder; false 
weights, false measures, and false pretenses of every kind, 
were the instruments of commerce most generally in use; 
and there was hardly any class in which a man might not 
with reason suspect that his neighbor intended to rob or even 
murder him." In the middle of the fourteenth century, in 
the boasted age of chivalry, he says that the crimes against 
human life were, in proportion to the population, eighteen 
times as frequent as now. Two hundred years later, in the 
sixteenth century, criminals were so common in England 
that it was thought necessary to hang two thousand a year, 
and Holinshed estimates the executions in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth as 72,000. 

Even in the seventeenth century, that of the Puritans, 
such was the absence of humanity, that Macaulay says a 
man pressed to death or a woman burned " excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled horse or an over- 
driven ox." Even the eighteenth century was so different 
from to-day, that Lecky, after detailing its customs, says in 
his last volume: " It is difficult to measure the change that 
must have passed over the public mind since the days when 
the lunatics of Bedlam were constantly spoken of as one 
of the sights of London; when the maintenance of the 
African slave-trade was one of the foremost objects of com- 
mercial policy; when men and even women were publicly 
whipped through the streets; when skulls lined the top of 
Temple Bar, and rotting corpses hung on gibbets along 
the Edgeware road; when prisoners exposed in the pillory 
not unfrequently died through the ill usage of the mob; 
and when the procession every six weeks of condemned 
criminals to Tyburn was one of the great festivals of 
London." 

Or look across to France last century, where millions of 
peasantry were nearly starved, and were still, in Taine's 
estimate, paying four- fifths of their income in taxes to sup- 
port the extravagance of the nobility; and where justice 
was so little secure, that Arthur Young, just a hundred 
years ago, told of the man lying in prison a third of a cent- 
ury without even knowing what he was there for. Or see 
the sentiment in our own country then, when Parton says 
the best Christian in New England saw nothing wrong in 
buying negroes for rum, and selling them for West India 
molasses to make rum to buy more. 

There has indeed been progress enough all along the line 
to dispose us to be "cheerful." All agree that about every- 
thing has advanced, except religion. And considering how 
many of the evils were largely due to what was called 
religion, we need not regret if that has declined. Most of 
the wrongs told in Mr. Lea's books were of course wrought 
in the name of religion. Many of the others were too. Pope 
Innocent's bull against the witches, in 1484, was most 
" clearly dictated by conscience," and " inspired by the 
Scripture command " to destroy all such, President A. D. 
White says; and of the poor women and children tortured 
under it till they confessed that they had raised hail -storms, 
tempests and bad weather to destroy the crops, this author 
adds that " such confessions by tens of thousands are still 
to be found in the judicial records of Germany and of all 
Europe." This form of persecution was largely due to so- 
called religious feelings, among both Catholics and Protest- 
ants; and Lecky says that in no part of the British Empire 
was it so frequent and ferocious as in pious Scotland, and 
he says " it was to the ministers that the persecutions were 
mainly due." He adds that so late as 1736, the Associated 
Presbytery there " left a solemn protest against the repeal 
of the laws against witches, as an infraction of the express 
word of God." 
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Even where religion did not thus foster such evils, it did 
little to prevent them. Browning dramatically pictures it 
in the case of judicial torture, which 

" mauled and maimed all recusants, 
While, prim in place, Religion overlooked, 
And so had done till doomsday, never a sign 
Nor sound of interference from her mouth," — 

until torture was abolished by secular humanity alone. 

"Then did Religion start up, stare amain, 
Look round for help and see none, smile and say, 
'What, broken is the rack? Well done of thee! 
Did I forget to abrogate its use? 
Down in my book denounced though it must be 
Somewhere. Henceforth And truth by milder means.' 
Ah but, Religion, did we wait for thee 
To ope the book, that serves to sit upon, 
And pick such place out, we should wait indeed! 
That is all history." 

And the truth is doubtless severer than Browning put it; 
for torture was abolished not merely without the help, but 
with the opposition of the church. Its downfall in France 
was due chiefly to such men as Montaigne, Bayle, Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists; and Lecky says, " in almost every 
country, the abolition of torture was at last effected by a 
movement which the Church opposed, and by men whom 
she had cursed." And many of the other evils we have 
noticed have been abolished with about the same amount 
of aid from what has been called religion. 

The decline of that sort of religion is no exception to 
the general progress of humanity, and is indeed a part of, 
and probably the best part of, that progress. Rather with 
that decline, not merely humanity, but true religion has 
progressed. Even Voltaire's deism was far more religious 
than the current religion of his day ; and he was correct 
enough in telling the pious lady that he had written more 
praise of God than she would be able to utter in all her life. 
But all agree that the thought of this century has been 
much more religious than Voltaire's; and the very thought 
of the last forty years, which has been most denounced as 
irreligious, is beginning to be seen as the most religious 
thought yet. Thanks chiefly to it, God is no longer con- 
ceived as a limited, partial and passionate person, but is 
seen, not only by poets, but by an ever increasing part 
of the people, as an all -pervading Presence, living in all 
life, loving in all love, and worshiped best by love. As 
Edward E. Hale says in that article just before Mr. Chad- 
wick's: "Whoever writes the history of religion two cent- 
iures hence, will observe that, in real religion, the last half 
of this century is far in advance of the first hall" 

H. M. 8. 



CONTRIBUTED. 



A BROWN THEOCRITUS. 

O sparrow, chirping in the weeds, 

For home thou hast the summer meads; 
With the blue heaven to cover thee, 

And roof thy emerald chambers inl 
Noon's brook of melody art thou! 

And, silver- cool, thy waters pass, 
Across the meadows reaching low, 

Where the stout cricket in high glee 
His anvil clinks with merry din, 

In his low smithy in the grass : 
Leastways, I loit'ring, dream thy song, 

Like water bubbles clear and strong; 
In eddying curves of rhythmic speech 

From brooks that flow by childhood's beach. 

O sparrow in the fields of hay, 

To thee I give myself to-day! 
Wind, wind in merry glee thy flute 

Across the morning meadows mute, 



From the low weeds \^here thy nest is, 

Thou brown musician of clear skies! 
I list thy perfect rhapsodies, 

And soft, moist-rimmed, before my eyes, 
I see Arcadian fields uprise, 

And vales Tempean, wide and cool, 
Lulled by the River Beautiful ; 

And hear, across the bannered corn, 
The silver bugles of the Morn, 

Blown from the fields of Youth to us. 
Say, art thou bird that singeth thus, 

Or soul of old Theocritus 
Returned once more to dream and muse, 

And house among the morning dews ? 

Charles J. O'Mallry. 



LIFE AND LABORS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

II. 
Emerson's School Life. 

At ten Waldo was in the Latin school. The next year, 
(18M) the coastwise trade being cut off by British cruisers, 
flour went up to $17 a barrel, and rice and meal in propor- 
tion, and the family were driven out to Concord, to the old 
manse, the house of Doctor Ripley. In a year they came 
back to Boston, boarding for the rent the family of a man who 
had gone to Europe. Here, though on Beacon street, there 
was room in the yard for a cow, which Doctor Bipley sent 
down to them from Concord — the cow which Ralph Waldo 
remembered driving round the commoi to a pasture on 
Carver street. At fourteen he entered Harvard college. 
But this step would not have been possibe at that time but 
that, through the influence of his teacher, Mr. Gould, he se- 
cured the appointment of " President's Freshman," that is, 
he was the errand boy and messenger to summon delin- 
quents and announce to students the order of the faculty. 
His lodging was free in the president's house (Wadsworth), 
and he was made waiter at the Commons boarding table, a 
position little to his taste but which cancelled three- fourths 
of the cost of his board. Afterwards he received something, 
$64, from the scholarship funds, and did some tutoring. 
William, his older brother, taught school some portion of the 
time. There was a quarterly 910 present to the mother from 
some unknown friend, and the deacons of the church at the be- 
ginning of January remembered her with their compliments 
and a twenty-dollar bill. But the exigencies of support 
were severe upon her. When he began to teach school, 
which was his readiest means of earning something, he re- 
gretted that the condition of his old coat compelled him to 
spend sundry five- dollar bills at the tailor's instead of 
bringing them to his'mother. He longed for the time to come 
as his highest hope when he could offer her a home com- 
fortable and pleasant, " in some feeble degree to pay her 
for the cares and woes and inconveniences she had so often 
been subject to on our account alone." In a little time he 
and William began a school for young ladies in his mother's 
house. In this they were prosperous, but school-keeping 
was not to his taste, and we see him casting glances toward 
the ministry, the calling of a long line of ancestors. He 
finds Doctor Channing, " preaching sublime sermons," sur- 
passing Everett's eloquence. 

At twenty-three he goes to Divinity Hall, taking a cheap 
room, when health and eyes gave out, interrupting his 
theological studies. By tutoring a school in the summer he 
works his way through, however, but comes out with a 
tendency to rheumatism and a more dangerous weakness of 
the lungs. He is " approbated to preach," but is sent South 
for the winter. Then the question of earning his bread 
troubles htm again, but he finally preaches where he can 
the half of every Sunday. But he writes, and reads, and 
thinks. He strolls by himself in the country, communing 
with himself and the spirit of nature. While he was still 
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waiting, a candidate for some pulpit, the life of bis brilliant 
younger brother, Edward Bliss Emerson, was blighted by 
insanity. " Yesterday," runs his journal, " we brought Ed- 
ward down to Charlestown. His frenzy took all forms, but 
what's the need of relating them. Here he lay — Edward, 
the admired, learned, eloquent, striving boy — a maniac. 
Woe is me, my brother, for you! Please God to rescue and 
restore him." The brother did indeed recover from his 
paroxysm, but soon after died, a victim to consumption, as 
also the gentle Charles Chauncey Emerson, always so dear 
to his memory. J. c. l. 



CHIPS FROM A TEACHER'S WORKSHOP.* 

" The golden era of Roman history was also the golden 
era of Roman education," says the author of this thoughtful 
work, thus reminding us that education not only is but 
should be among the burning questions of the day, of vital 
interest to parents and all thoughtful and intelligent 
citizens, as well as to the professional teacher. Indeed, it 
may, we believe, be safely premised that advance in educa- 
tional methods is as much retarded by ignorant conserva- 
tism among the body of the people as by -lack of breadth in 
the professional ranks of teachers. An educational work 
then, to be genuinely helpful, must appeal both to the general 
and the professional class; be at once interesting and sug- 
gestive to all minds without' being commonplace to the 
teacher. While this work is one to which we would take de- 
cided exception in some particulars, its author has certainly 
signally succeeded in making it one helpful and interesting 
to all classes of intelligent people. The framework of the 
book is especially good. The opening chapter, composed of 
ten open letters to a teacher, in a very direct, forcible way 
solves many of the problems most oppressing to the young 
instructor, at the same time wonderfully enlightening the 
curious adult on home training. At last we all are or should be 
teachers. There is no individual of mature years who is 
not called upon, if he do his duty, to mould some growing 
youth with whom he comes in contact. But in many cases 
though perceiving that duty, conscientious adults do not 
know how properly to discharge it. Mr. Elemm's sugges- 
tions, though directed to the young teacher and fitted for 
her use, are very suggestive and practical for all of us. 

These open letters suggested by experience were the 
first necessity of a practical work; and the second chapter 
of the book responds well to the next one — the solving of 
common difficulties which have seemed unsolvable because 
not thoughtfully examined into. That interesting bit from 

{>ractical experience, on the rescue of a Dunce, is particu- 
arly forcible, as pointing to the fault underlying all poor 
teaching — mechanical work on the pdrt of teachers, parents 
and associates of the children. Over and over again in 
these pages is the fact demonstrated that those who are 
placed over the young must have their wits about them, for 
there is absolutely no problem in school, or in home life for 
that matter, that can not be solved through careful thought 
and experiment. The danger of the unconscious mechan- 
ical habit, in cases where no great moral or intellectual 
problem points it out, is well shown in the instance of unin- 
tentional cruelty through keeping the slow scholar in at 
recess. That this was a deed harsh and inhumane 
had never occurred to Ihe faithful teacher, until her 
attention was specifically called to the blunder and its 
results. In answer to an inquiry in this second chap- 
ter as to the causes of the early withdrawal of boys 
from the public schools Mr. Klemm enumerates what he 
considers the four principal ones — 1, the boy's desire to 
earn money; 2, the prevalent worship of non-schooled, 
self-made 'men; 3, the improper courses of study, more 
suited to girls 9 than boys' wants; and 4, the undue pre- 
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dominance of female teachers in the schools. Probably the 
first motive named is the more generally prevalent and the 
strongest one, but many will not concede the force of the 
other three. Doubtless the success of a few self-made men 
has led to false conclusions with regard to the necessity of 
a thorough education, but that with youag boys leaving 
school, or even with their parents, it has much effect in that 
action, may be gravely doubted. On the other hand, instead 
of this and the third cause mentioned by Mr. Klemm, we 
would suggest the common conviction that education unfits 
young men for business success. Since the fairly comfort- 
able and useful life depends primarily on a decent income 
we can hardly blame those practical natures who are 
frightened at the term college-bred; but that splendid finan- 
cial results should be justly made the index of success or 
even of happiness in life, any one will deny after serious 
thought The great problem for educators to solve, so as 
to prevent this false and hasty conclusion on the part of the 
public, is how so to infuse soul and inspiration into educa- 
tion that the youth at any given point in his study will dis- 
continue it with regret Then the public applause of 
money- values will subordinate itself to the desire for in- 
dividual mental development Every parent will choose for 
his son, every son will choose for himself the larger and 
happier life, when once he discerns clearly of what it is 
constituted. Mr. Klemm advises the separation of boys 
and girls in school because the latter, he thinks, take natur- 
ally to the present system, while the boys rebel against it. 
Has he not forgotten that girls from habit accept the cus- 
tomary while boys, also from habit, demand what they want 
or, failing to get it, withdraw. The present system of high 
school education is undoubtedly unsuitable for boys, but it 
is equally unsuitable and harmful for girls. And the very 
fact that girls accept it uncomplainingly, when they do, is 
proof that, being inadequate, it should be improved, or 
abolished by strong hands and able heads. Mr. Klemm' s 
position as to the error, on account of women's deficiency, of 
placing them as instructors over growing boys, is hardly 
borne out by the logic of facts, and to-daythe predominance 
of women teachers would present to him the strange anomaly 
of communities everywhere, through their male school boards 
and superintendents, choosing more and more commonly 
the least effective agents for school work to be doue. 
Undoubtedly women do err seriouslv in their presentation 
of subjects so that they shall be both*practical and fascinat- 
ing to the boy's mind, because Jhey are given the wrong 
class of subjects to present, and because they themselves 
are struggling against the improper methods of their own 
early and later education. 

The third chapter in " Chips from a Teacher's Work- 
shop " has considerable reformatory fire, and, though at- 
tacking false methods which have been already abandoned 
by the foremost educators, has its appropriate place on 
these printed pages, both because embodying truths that 
will need iteration and reiteration before generally accepted, 
and because many teachers not recently trained in the most 
approved methods will find them helpful. 

Of the remaining chapters those on "Some Principles 
and Methods of Teaching," " The Art of Questioning and 
Practice of Teaching," and the " History of* Education," 
are most important and suggestive to the general reader, 
while the ones treating on specific studies are on the whole 
rather disappointing, though helpful. With the ability 
they display, the author, it would seem, might have developed 
them more systematically and broadly, though he has 
thrown out many suggestions which each reflecting teacher 
should carefully develop and complete for himself, perhaps 
in some cases more satisfactorily than the work could have 
been done for him, the success of any plan depending so 
much on the individuality of the planner. 

If, however, we were to emphasize the importance of any 
one chapter in the book, it would be that on " Some Prin- 
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ciples and Methods of Teaching," not because it is the 
most original, the most interesting or even the most help- 
ful, abstractly considered, but because it lies at the founda- 
tion, and bristles with noble principles which all the world's 
workers with humanity should bear constantly in mind 
alike in general, individual, and in self- culture. No one of 
us can afford to forget those four great guiding landmarks 
Mr. Klemm designates in the vast field before us: Teach 
in accordance with nature's laws; teach in accordance with 
psychological laws; teach objectively; teach intelligibly. 
And in connection with these four great principles every 
fresh difficulty should suggest Goethe's profound and true 
maxim: " In der Beschrdnkung zeigt sich der Meister " — 
a master proves himself such under restraint. b. l. q. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

" Oft expectations fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises." 

Even our dictionaries and authors have small respect for 
the rights of words. The noun, expectations, for instance, 
after having borne all the burdens imposed on it by its 
primary signification is forced to do duty for other words. 
Or it is placed in an equivocal position, as in the title of 
the novel, "Great Expectations." At first we perhaps take 
it for granted that it is used there in its primary sense, but 
when we come to the passage in which Mr. J aggers announ- 
ces to Pip that he (Pip) "has Great Expectations," that a 
person, who for the present remains unrevealed, purposes 
endowing him at some future time with "a handsome 
property," we are corrected, we think, and assume that the 
title of the book is equivalent to Great Prospects; yet, 
when we have read to the end, we may decide that it ought 
to mean what we had first supposed, extravagant hopes or 
anticipations, these having caused poor Pip to deteriorate 
in character, while their disappointment brought out his 
nobler traits. 

Perhaps we say to ourselves that even when those truly 
great expectations, founded on the larger hopes and faiths 
belonging to generous natures devoted to their kind, are 
burned to ashes in some scathing experience, the loss may 
prove a fortunate one. But it involves much that is hard 
to bear. The impoverished spirit may not be able to build 
immediately a new structure, and rarely does it find the 
sympathies of friencls or brethren large enough for hos- 
pitality; there is not room for sad souls to sit at the board 
of shallow affections. Nor do they who aspire to be spirit- 
ual helpers always give the aid that is needed. 

As a rule, it is well to be rid of our great expectations. They 
are almost invariably unreasonable ones. Considered as 
investments they are unsafe possessions; besides, we are 
taxed too heavily on them to leave any margin for profit. 
Expecting too much of others, or of ourselves, or of the 
course of events, is likely to make us fail in duty, since to 
do one's duty fully requires exact compliance with existing 
conditions; and excess of hopefulness prevents us from 
seeing what those conditions are; the mirage it creates in 
desert places is enchanting to behold, but it lures us over 
trackless sands where neither oases nor fountains are. 
Extreme hopefulness makes the desired end seem so near 
and assured that we neglect the means necessary to attain 
that end. It seems to arouse and to sustain high endeavor, 
but in fact causes us to overrate our strength and to waste 
what we have, in the end thwarting our best purposes. 
Thus it happens that some who abound in good intentions, 
and have a strong sense of moral obligation promise more 
than they are able to perform. If there were less hope 
there might be more faithfulness. 

"Hopes have precarious life; 

They are oft blighted, withered, snapt sheer off; 

But faithfulness can feed on suffering. 

And knows no disappointment ." Elivab. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Evangelistic Work in Principle and Practice. By Arthur T. Piereon, 
D. D. New York . The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Mr. Pierson seems to have been a minister in Detroit, and 
through this book shows his admiration for Mr. Moody and 
his methods, for Mr. Bliss the singer, and he also writes eu- 
logistically of other revivalists and philanthropists, White- 
field, Finney, Chalmers, Shaftesbury, and others. His the- 
ory is that the world is to be evangelized by every Christian 
becoming a preacher, as Mr. Moody did 



Within asnd Without. A Philosophical, Lego-Ethical and Religious 
Romance, in four parts. By J. Thompson Gill, Manager C. & 
B. Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This book is an attempt to make a novel the vehicle of a 
new philosophy. The author says in his preface that the 
metaphysical reasonings which he employs " are simple but 
substantially new." The questions which he attempts to 
answer are, why we are here, what is our duty, what shall 
be our destiny, and is that destiny dependent upon a proper 
use of our abilities and advantages. 

There is a sufficient plot to the story to excite some interest, 
and the scene being laid in Chicago might well com- 
mend it to some readers, but the long philosophical dis- 
courses interrupt the story, and will discourage the ordinary 
novel reader, if we are to consider the book upon its philo- 
sophical merits, the first thing to be said is that it would 
have been a more dignified and proper method to have pre- 
sented the philosophy apart from the story. This the author 
promises to do in a later volume. u. 



The Lord's Prayer. By Rev. Alfred Hood. London: Swan Bonnen- 
schein, Lowry & Co., Paternoster Square. Cloth, pp. 95. 

One of the many dangers to be met, and if possible 
avoided, in our methods of education, lies in teaching chil- 
dren to repeat by rote words containing gems of thought be- 
fore they are* able to comprehend their deep significance. 
Particularly is this true of the Lord's Prayer, which is 
taught them — and properly so — in the home, the school, 
and the church, as soon as their little lips can frame the 
words, and long before the beautiful petitions can be under- 
stood by the little ones that lisp them. This inculcates a 
habit of repeating sentences, poems and prayers, without 
attaching any significance to them and it is a habit not easily 
overcome unless, with the growing intelligence of the 
child, as much attention is paid to giving it an interpreta- 
tion of the idea as has been previously given to memorizing 
the words that contain the idea. 

A forcible illustration of this interpretation of deep truths 
to the capacity of young minds without the loss of dignity, 
beauty or reverence in the thpught, is found in a little book, 
" The Lord's Prayer for Young People," written by the Rev. 
Alfred Hood. This little book is unique in its combination 
of simplicity, beauty and helpfulness. In it the author has 
accomplished for the young people what Mwgruder did 
for older persons in his amplification of the prayer of 
Jesus. He has called attention to the marvelous inclusive- 
ness of this short petition, so "freighted with meaning that 
words may be amplified into chapters. Dividing the 
prayer into eight leading ideas, he has given to each of 
these a chapter, rich in suggestion, making the book an in- 
valuable help to the Sunday-school teacher, both as to method 
and matter, and as an example of what may be done in sim- 
plifying — not diluting —an apparently difficult and profound 
thought, by thorough comprehension of it. The book 
should be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher; it 
is rich in suggestion, reverent in thought, simple and for- 
cible in diction, and would be an excellent text-book for 
eight or more helpful lessons. jl l. p. 
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Looking Backward. 2000-1887. By Edward Bellamy. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, whose reputation as a novelist has 
rested hitherto on books calculated simply to amuse, has 
now used his quick imagination to good purpose. " Looking 
Backward " is Utopia brought down to date. The author 
adopts the form of a novel, and by a thoroughly artistic de- 
vice brings his hero, a young Bostonian of 1887, into con- 
tact with the people of the time— is not 2000 almost too 
near? — when social wrongs shall have been righted, and 
every man and woman shall have and exercise the right to 
the truest self- development The book is a splendid object 
lesson for those who have such an unreasoning horror of 
the word " Socialism" that they oppose, unheard, any re- 
form looking toward the amelioration of present social con- 
ditions, c. h. x. 



Historic Waterways. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 293. Price, $1.25. 

This book is an interesting and detailed description of a 
canoeing tour upon the Bock and Wisconsin rivers, and 
the Fox river (of Green bay). For the nature-loving 
rover it will have a charm all its own, while to the general 
reader its new glimpses into that river country, and quaint 
bits of character drawn from life, yield interest. And yet, 
with all due respect to the author's judgment, it may be 
doubted whether the average rambler would not find him- 
self better pleased with a trip through a wilder and more 
picturesque country, and be longing occasionally for mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field. However, these scenes 
about us will henceforth be invested with new charms. 



THE HOME. 



A BABY'S OPINION. 

The young moon hung with crescent down, 
Her outline traced by thread of gold; 

The deep blue sky was thickly set 
With star- gems, rich and manifold. 

" Babie " and I both watched the scene — 

Grand and solemn it was to me: 
" Who made the moon ?" I softly asked. 

" Don't know!" she said, with baby glee. 

" God did," I taught, in low, grave tone — 
Impressiveness, no lack of it, 
She gazed awhile, then gaily said: 
" I dess He's doirt de back of it /" 

— Rose Burnett in Kindergarten. 



WHY? 

To me, practically, in my work of dealing with little 
children, psychology means that I must draw just as near 
to those children, in mind and heart, as I can, and meet 
everything they do with a gentle, loving, reverent, con- 
scientious " Why%" 

For example: Day after day little Marcus sat in the 
school -room doing just as little work as possible. He was 
good, his face and bearing assured me that he was thought- 
ful, intelligent and capable; and the small amount of ex- 
cellent work he did do, confirmed my impression. One 
morning, school had been in session for half an hour be- 
fore I reached the boy's slate to inspect his work. The 
blank slate met my glance. 



" Why, Marcus, is that all the work you have done?" 

" Yes, ma'am," he replied, in the slow, even, fearless, self- 
possessed way in which he always spoke. 

" Why have you not been writing?" 

"Because I didn't want to." There was no impertinence, 
no defiance in the reply, only simple honesty. 

" You didn't want to?" I continued; " why, what do you 
come to school for ?" 

"Because my mother won't leave me stay at home." The 
complete reason to him, you perceive. 

"Well, why does your mother not let you stay at 
home?" 

" I don't know," came slowly. 

I quietly continued: "Marcus, do you not want to 
know how to read and write, and do all the things your 
mother and father and big brothers do ?" 

"Yes, ma'am," said Marcus. 

" How do you suppose you are going to be able to do all 
these things?" 

" I'll just wait till I get big, and then I'll know how. 

" Then you think all people need only to wait until they 
grow big, and they will know everything?" 

"Yes, ma'am." . 

So Marcus was waiting— simply waiting, with quiet, good 
patience. Hundreds of children have the same idea, I have 
no doubt. When I had once reached the " why " of Mar- 
cus' quiet idleness it did not take me long to explain mat- 
ters properly to him, nor him long to respond to the new 
line of thought that was now his. 

Why? Why? W hy ? was in my questioning mind a dozen 
times a day about another scholar,— Ann O'Brady. I can 
see her now, as she walked into my room that first morn- 
ing, a big girl of thirteen, and large of her age, so that I 
wondered how I could put her into one of the seats in- 
tended for the others— little tots of six and seven. Why 
had she never been to school before when all her younger 
and older brothers and sister had? Why was she so defiant, 
so on the defensive, so "touchy," so slow to trust, so slow 
to respond to kindness or politeness? I knew before long 
that the defiance and apparent impertinence were really 
bashfulness; also that she was painfully conscious of her 
age and size, and feared much was to be expected of her 
because of them, while in reality she was not the mentaj 
equal of the six years old children. When I approached 
her there was a mental and moral bristling up that would 
make me think of nothing so much as a cat when ap- 
proached by a dog. Perhaps you wonder why I did not 
ask her about these things. I wanted to know. Kemem- 
ber, I had first to win her trust. I had to guard my 
every look and act, not to let her know for one moment that 
I thought her in the least different from the other children, 
or a subject for the least different treatment. It was hard 
work with this constant why in my mind, the answer to 
which would have been such a help. But patience and 
practical psychology won the day, and after some weeks I 
learned that this girl had been brought over from Ireland 
by an aunt, had been abused and made a drudge of, had no 
friends, no sunshine until her mother "came over," pag- 
ing the other children, some six years later, and started her 
to school. The girl will carry this manner with her all her 
life long; it will make her many enemies, and most persons 
will accept her as she seems, and will not bring this simple, 
practical why psychology to bear upon her>ase at all, and 
so they will all have hard, sad work of it, and the girl will 
probably turn out a failure. A very pathetic feeling comes 
stealing into my heart every time I meet her smile, as she 
passes me in the hall or street, and gives me a look almost 
of adoration. I have been glad I earned it. 

—Juniata Stafford in Popular Educator. 

"It is in the mysterious realm of spirit that man comes 
consciously to feel the touch of the Infinite." 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Denver, CoL— The Rev. W. H. Ramsey, 
of Salem, Mass., who is occupying the pulpit 
of the Rev. T. J. Van Ness at Unity church, 
of this place, during the latter's absence in 
Europe, delivered to a large congregation on 
the 15th instant an excellent sermon on "The 
Creed of a Liberal," from which the following 
is an extract: "When any church, or any 
council of churches, says to a man : * These 
formulated statements of doctrine that we 
present to you contain the absolute truth in 
regard to the religious questions to which 
they r^fer; you must not advance an inch 
beyond them ; you must not teach anything 
that contradicts them; no matter what your 
feelings prompt, no matter what your reason 
or your moral nature dictates, you must sub- 
ordinate these to the dogma that we present 
to you' — when a church takes such a course 
as this she has entered upon a process of dis- 
integration and death. She is shutting out 
the noblest and best men from her ministry 
and training a race of mealy-mouthed and 
week-kneed repeaters of religious cant and 
clap-trap. The seer, the great and open- 
souled prophet to whom the Eternal speaks 
to-day in accents fresh and new, has no place 
in such an institution. But — and this is the 
point I wish to emphasize — the teaching and 
spirit of Jesus Christ has nothing to do with 
this hard and limiting dogmatism. This is 
not pure Christianity. And what we Uni- 
tarians live for to-day is to proclaim this fact 
to the world — to show to the world that ther* 
is an undying vitality in the Christ an prin- 
ciple, and that, notwithstanding the travesty 
of His teaching and the perversion and mis- 
understanding of His words, Jesus Christ is 
still supreme as the spiritual and moral 
leader of men." 

Boston. — The Old South series of lectures 
for young people enters upon its sixth season 
now in these midsummer days, the course ex- 
tending from August 1, to September 19, in- 
clusive, and addresses being delivered each 
week on Wednesday afternoons in the fol- 
lowing order: " The Great Schools after the 
Dark Ages," by Professor Ephraim Em^rton, 
of Harvard University; "Richard the Lion- 
Hearted and the Crusades," by Miss Nina 
Moore, author of " Pilgrims and Puritans;" 
" The World which Dante Knew," by Shat- 
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tuck O. Hartwell, Old South First-prize Es- 
sayist, 1883; "The Morning Star of the Ref- 
ormation," by Rev. Philip S. Moxom ; 
"Copernicus and Columbus, or the New 
Heaven and the New Earth," by Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Morse; "The People for whom Shak- 
speare wrote," by Charles Dudley Warner; 
" The Puritans and the English Revolution," 
by Prof. C. H. Livermore, professor of his- 
tory in the Institute of Technology; and "La- 
fayette and the two Revolutions which he 
saw," by George Makepeace Towle. The 
full course is entitled the Story of the Cen- 
turies. The Old South Leaflets are to be dis- 
tributed at the doors among the audience, 
and those preserving complete sets may have 
them neatly bound for 15 cents. Thia 
is an excellent plan and we hope may be one 
day adopted by those who inaugurated a sim- 
ilar lecture course in Chicago la-t winter for 
school children. It is encouraging to note 
that there is great demand for the OJd South 
tickets. 

—The Rev. Minot J. Savage will sail for 
Europe about August 1, and be absent un 
til October. * His society hava decided to re- 
pair their church and to continue worship in 
it awhile longer before removing to the Back 
Bay. v 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— A circular letter from 
the minister of the First Congregational 
Church of this city, announces that the new 
church, corner of Reading Road and Linton 
Street, "will probably be ready for use in the 
early fall." A supper and sale table in the 
interest of the furnishing fund is announced, 
and other activities commended to the sum 
mer interest of the parishioners. The circular 
contains a cut of the new church, which looks 
cosy and sensible. Generous Norman open- 
ings, low ceilings, with no waste of money in 
external decorations, no costly towers or high 
steeples to waste money and threaten lite. 
Every achievement of this kind in the inter- 
est of modesty and economy is a public bene- 
faction, an object lesson in common sense, 
which will induce others to suppress their 
ambition for architectural display and go and 
do likewise. We congratulate Brother Thayer 
upon the bright prospect for usetulness that 
awaits him. 

Moline, 111. — From an exchange we clip 
the following from the pen of the Rev. 
Henry D. Stevens, of Moline, 111. Speaking 
of that notable occasion* in the Harvard 
Divinity School, on Sunday evening, July 15, 
fifty years ago, he says: " Here had as- 
sembled the members of the graduating 
class, many of the Harvard professors and a 
good sprinkling of the Boston ministers, 
publicists and authors. Some years previously 
Emerson had voluntarily stepped down from 
the Unitarian pulpit, and had created in place 
of it one peculiarly his own, and from which 
he preached to the end of his life. He had 
written 'Nature,' had visited Carlyle, had 
lectured, and was known as a thinker of great 
courage, and marked originality of expres- 
sion, it was an expectant moment Doctor 
Bartol, who was present, says that he recalls 
distinctly the simple upward-looking petition 
of Emerson, which preceded the address. It 
was in these words: ' We desire of the Infin- 
ite Wisdom and Goodness to be led into the 
Truth. So may it be by our lowliness and 
seeking. This we ask of the Infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness.' As to the address itself, a 
free word was looked forward to, wise 
counsel to the young men about to step forth 
to mini&ter to men's needs. But instead came 
a prophetic, joyous, spiritual message for all 
thinking minds for many years to come. It 
was an interpretation of religion so free, so 
bpoad, so catholic, that to his auditors it 
seemed a special revelation; and to a large 
class of minds since has proved a veritable 
gospel of the Truth. Theodore Parker spoke 
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of it as ' the noblest, the most inspiring strain 
I ever listened to.' It was, in truth, a long 
look ahead — a bold, clear-eyed determination 
to announce, without fear and without subter- 
fuge, the spiritual vision which had been 
revealed to him. Listening to its thoughts 
many of his hearers became frightened, while 
to many others it brought a new song Into 
their hearts as they went homeward m the 
silent night. . . . So far as he might, 
Emerson then spoke for all men, everywhere 
seeking to find and hold communion with a 
living God. His word had no regard for time 
nor place, for the formalism or historical ex- 
aggeration of religion; but sinking deep the 
plummet of his penetrating spiritual insight 
into man's own consciousness, Emerson 
brought forth the eternal verities of the relig- 
ious life." 

Helena Valley, Wis.— The annual Uni- 
tarian grove meeting in this valley will be 
held in and around Unity Chapel, on August 
11th and 12th. There will be speaking by sev- 
eral Liberal ministers, and a cordial Invita- 
tion is extended to all interested in the ad- 
vancement of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion. For further particulars 
address Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Spring Green, 
Wisconsin. 

Huron, Dak.— Miss Bartlett preached 
twice to the Sunday circle at Huron, July 15. 
She was impressed with the vigor and hope- 
fulness of the movement A friend writing 
of her visit says: "Our hall was full in the 
evening, and all were delighted." The Da- 
kota field is full of promise. 

Sioux Falls, Dak.— Miss Tupper, sister 
of Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, filled the pulpit of 
Miss Bartlett, July 15. She spoke to full 
houses and the people were very much 
pleased. Miss Tnpper is turning her vaca- 
tion to good Recount. 

That Tired Feeling 

The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as "that tired feeling," 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

"I could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling ; and my appetite 
improved." B. A. Sanford, Kent, Ohio. 

Strengthen the System 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 



" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompson, 



.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. BAJt&ntGTOK a 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar, 



One Cent Invested 

in a postal card on which to send your address to Hal- 
lett k Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, bring 
you free, particulars about work that both sexee, of 
ail ages, can do, and live at home, wherever they are 
located, earning thereby from $5 to $25 per day, and 
upwards. Some have earned over $fi0 in a single day. 
Capital not required; you are started free. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

All Souls Chubch, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, July 29, services at 
11 a. m.; Samuel J. Stewart will speak on 
"The Affirmatives of Rationalism." 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. "W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, July 29, services at 
10:45 a. M. 



The Loan Library.— The new catalogue 
of the Loan Library of the Chicago Woman's 
Unitarian Association is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one upon application. 

The books will be loaned to all outside of 
the city for twenty-one days from the office 
on receipt of ten cents for postage. A fund 
has been raised to allow ministers the free 
use of the library. 

Upon the payment of expressage, pack- 
ages of six books will be loaned for two 
months to any person who will be responsible 
for their circulation and safe return. 

A fine of two cents per day will be imposed 
for all books retained over the time prescribed 
by above rules. 

Florence Hilton, Librarian, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Literary Note. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox's opinion 
of a novel lately published by Charles H 
Kerr & Co., Chicago, may be of interest: 

"I have just finished the little book 'A 
Pure Souled Liar.' It is a strange, weird, 
•sad story. The plot is remarkable and 
original, and the whole book has a peculiar 
power and force — like a stone thrown in the 
dark. I do not like the pessimistic tone to 
it, and wish the author had left a happier 
outcome. I think justice rules in the world, 
that in the long run pure motives receive their 
reward, just as evil ones receive their penal- 
ty. Worth and nobility rise above falsity and 
insincerity, and true natures are not allowed 
to die as unrecognized as Chris does in the 
story. Her trouble was in not really loving her 
lover and husband as much as she did her 
friend. The author of the book has undeniable 
ability and strength, and a peculiarly original 
style. It is not pleasant, but it is fascinating. 
She is not a realist, she is too marked with pes- 
simism for that, but she is evidently a very 
gifted woman. I wish I knew about her. 

" I thank you for sending me the book. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox." 

Narragansett Pier, July 19, 1888. 

Do not put off taking a medicine. Numer- 
ous little ailments, if neglected, will soon 
break up the system. Take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla now, to expel disease and give you 
strength and appetite. 



Hay 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
aw contagious, or that thev are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cored in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 80S West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 



rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
JL the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2c stamp. Address, The N sw Id&al, Spencer, Mass. 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and scientific skill has at last eolved the 
problem of the Ions needed medicine for tb» nef. 
vons, debilitated, and the aped, by combining the 
beet nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 

C^Paines 
e erv 

It fills a plaoe~neretof ore unoccupied, and marks 
s new e ra in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Beoommended by pmfimhmil 
Bead for circulars. 

Price SI.OO. Bold by 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON. VT. __ _ 

$93 Sewing Macbiiie free ! 

We want one penon In •rm vUlafe, town and township, to 
keep in their homes a line of ourART SAMPLES ; to those 
whowM keep and simply show these samples to those who call, 
we will send, free, the rery best Sewing Machine manofkctoml 
In the world, with all the attachments. This machine is made 
after the Sue oca patents, which have expired. Before the patents 
run oat, this style machine, with the attachments, was sold for 
*9S ; It now sells for S90 Reader, it may seem to you the most 
WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, but yoo can secure one of 
these machines ABSOLtrriLr rail, provided your application 
comes in first, from your locality, and If yon will keep In your 
home and show to those who call, a set of oar elegant and uo- 
equaled art samples. We do not ask you to show these sam- 
ples for more than two months, and then they become your 
2ES£ , °P e,t 7 . Th9 art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost How can we do all this?— easily enough! Wo often 
get as much as $2,000 or S3.000 In trade from eren a small place, 
after our art samples hare remained where they could be seen for 
a month or two. We need one person In each locality, all over 
the country, and take this means of securing them at once. 
Those who write to us at once, will secure, rasa, the very best 
Sewing Machine manufactured, and the finest general assort- 
ment of works of high art ever shown together In America. All 
particulars FREE by return mall Write at once; a postal card 
on which to write to us will cost you but one cent, and after yon 
enow all, should you conclude to go no further, why no harm is 
dona. Wonderful as It seems, you need no capital-all is free. 
Address at once, TRUE A CO., Ao wsta, Maura. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heeding. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columnt and the interest of our resders. Any books in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr A Co., 176 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Two College Girls. By Helen Dawes Brown. Boston : 

Ticknor&Co. Paper .pp. 886. Price $0.60 

No. 19 State Street. By David Graham Adee. Cassell 

& Co., 104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. Papsr, 

pp.889. Price $0.60 

The Rise of Silas Lap ham. By William D. Howells. 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. Paper, pp. 616. Price.. $0.60 
Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. Boston 

and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 

336. Price $1.50 

KICHIGAN FEHALE SBXINABY 

For the higher education of young women. College, 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses of Study in Classics, 
Modern Languages and English. Fine advantages In 
Music and Art. Location healthy ; spacious grounds ; 
commodious brick buildings thoroughly remodeled, 
steam-heated, and passenger elevator. Commanding 
view ol the city and the winding Kalamazoo. Board and 
tuition, $200. fend year opens Sept 6. For information 
and catalogue address Isabella G. Fbknch, Prin., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

CHICaGOFMUE COLLEGE 
MorsrunPark(nearChlcago). Boarding^ 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For ■■■ 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., ~" 
Morgan Park, 111., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 

ANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 

James Vila Blake. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
every child's education. 94 pages. 25 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 

OUTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, lOcts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Pubs., Chicago. 



STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 

$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 



The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive book 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 

The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years 1 experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The American Protectionist's Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical^ reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George's premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 

To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased witji 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
"The Philosophy of Price," "The American 
Protectionist's Manual," and " Progress from 
Poverty" by mall or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 




JUDI0I008 AND PERSI8TWT 

Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMAS, 

ADYBBTISnra ACBHTS* 
U to 49 Btatolpfc Stmt, CHICAGO* 
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Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
no Die e for more than a quarterof a century. It Is 
need by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the headB of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia* Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKISG POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 

THE 

New York, Penn. k Ohio 

In connection with 



Hewlett, Lake 




& Western R.R. 



FOB 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS O 
TO THE EAST, *» 

WITH 

Pullman Palate Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Bay Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 



KATE GANXhTT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character/ 1 — Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense. "— Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
np by a kindly humor."— Woman' s Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Templeton in Hartford C our ant. 

"The air of Boston blows through tbe whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of snggeetiveneee, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pagae." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR <fc CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



How is the Baby? 

If properly fed, rosy cheeks and a joyous household are 
assured. There is no food so adapted to childhood as 

RIDGE'S FOOD. 

4 sizes. 35c. up. Wooijiich & Co. on every label. 



PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth -bound 60- page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons In Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, ColumbuB, O. 



CURES.DEAF 



by Pick* Pat. Twto**wb 
Cuwiionid Eab Drum. 



Wfaiitw* heard dktinrtly. 
>k & prooW, FT" 
Jr call wu i-.'ilISCUX, 853 br<*dww N. Y. 



Comfortable, Inrlflble. Illn»tra!«d Wk & proof*, FREE. AddrVa 
* Same UiU fapec. 



WANTED— Agents to Bnpply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 



THE OLD FARM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett 1b at 
her beet. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whoee tenctereet memories of child- 
hood are bound up in sucb a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

Tbe even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lvric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part 01 the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist 01 tender tears.— The Universal- 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 

SELECTED FROM NOTES Or UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12MO, PP. 430; REDUCED 

prom $2.50 TO $1.25. 

"This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. Tbe reduced price ought to give 
this perennial boolc a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the beet por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book."*— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 



WMIMBWff ie tae amonnt V01J can ? et for » email 
WLliyilhK.rULsum if yon know just where to send 
11 •"■■ lfl "for it. Send 20 cents In silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to Induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers* Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small Investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. AddreeB 

Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 



A VOICE! 

It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months' trial sub- 
scription. 

THE FARMERS' VOICE, 

230 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 




GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES- 

Greatest Bargains SSgs 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 

For particulars address 

The Great American Tea Co., 

31<fc33Vese*St.. < New York, N.£ 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OR, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything ha 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices wblcb 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even wbile he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

We cordially commend it to all persons of failing, 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 

Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarize* 
himself with the svstem. to carry an Immense mass of 
digested in formation, ready Tor production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance, 

The author's method aids us In getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed In acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and simple.— Chicago Times. 

Price. Si.OO; Sent by mall Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph at., Chicago, 111. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.ooa year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and maay able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its. 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in svmpathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B- Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and In- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send Items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

rREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth ae 
a premium. For a club of twenty -five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca-vassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



,\J &jrER£0TrPERS, •:•:• 

$lGGilUuiPlacf>. ifft 119 ClarK street, 

-►-•CHICAGO, 



KIJRKLAND SCHOOL 

FOR lOl.NO LADIES. 
A few boarding pupils received tn the family Of 
the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, address 
M r<. \i>\u^, 375 Huron *t-. Chicago. 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
ne Hundred Original and 



1<X> 



Entertaining Stone* by the 
lleKt American Author* to 

whoever sends us a list of three story readers ami 
ten cents. Address Potter A Potter, 90 and 92t 

Federal St., Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
A new volume of sermons by JAMES n. WE8T. 

THE COMPLETE LIFE. 

The subjects of the sermons are : 
The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 

—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in tne published sermon-lectures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by tne 
publishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title u The Complete Life.' 1 Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and raire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.— Chicago Keening Journal. 

Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



A PURE S0ULED LIAR. 

An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, The Open Court says : 

" A Pure Souled Liar is. for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this Is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author 4 ! complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
asd sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing. 

Krplexing class, marked by aspiring souls and 
themian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters ofthe average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many. 11 
Paper, 16mo, 60 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, jo cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO.. Publishers, Chicago. 



PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 
cise, convincing reply to Henry George, by Giles 
B. Stkbbins. Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO.. Publishers, Chicago. 



HELPS TO SELF- CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are publisned under the 
auspices of the National Bureau or Unity Clubs. 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 26 cents. 

No. 3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Legend of Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque* of the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William P. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 18. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Llovd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
DQrer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
unity subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLE8 H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



WHAT I BELIEVE. 

BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 

Contents: I. Inspiration. II. Miracles. III. God. 
IV. Jesus. V. The Church. 



Two hundred pages: elegantly printed in large type 
with wide margins. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Price 25 Cents. • 

Addrees Charles. H. Kerr <fc Co., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 



A pure souled liar. 

An anonymous novel, just out, the scene of which 
centers in the Boston Art Museum. In a review from 
advance sheets the Open Court calls it "one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued from the 
press.' 1 -Paper, 16mo, 191 pages, 50 cents. 



AN IKON CBOWN. 

By T. S.Denison. *' An excitingly interesting story. 
A strong, vigorous writing that can not fail to please 
its readers. — Inter Ocean. Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. 
$1.50. 

THE MAN BEHIND. 

By T. S. Denibon, " In the character portrayed.' 1 
says the Arkansas Traveler> " there are the unmistak- 
able marks of a master hand, and U& the arrangement 
and development of the plot the oldest and most hard- 
ened novel readers can find thrilling interest. 11 Cloth, 
12mo, 311 pages. $1.50. 

TANGLED. 

By Rachel Cabew. Inter Ocean: " It is brief, as a 
summer story ought to be, breezy as a whiff from the 
Adirondack mountains, full of ludicrous contretemps, 
and fragrant with the odor of unfamiliar flowers. 14 
Cloth, lBmo, 212 pages. '75 cents. 

THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 

A Norse romance. By Kbjbtofbr Janson. Trans- 
lated by Auber Forestier. " A brilliant romance. 11 — 
Boston Evening Traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 163 pages. 
$1.00. 



A CLUB STOBY. 

By members of the Unity Club, Oak Park, 111. A 
bright story in six chapters by five different authors, 
originally read at the meeftngs of a Unity Club, 
and afterwards published by request. Paper, square 
16m o, 121 pages. 50 cents. 

♦% Any of these books sent by mail on receipt 0/ 
price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST'S 



By BILES B.STEBtlRS.1 

AH about the Ta- 
oneapbookonthe 1 



Manual 



200 large pages. 

riff. The best 

■Protection sido 



Bndorsed by the leading newspapers of the cou '*-* 
try. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 
ition on fine paper, 75c. mailed . A gents want* d. 
CHARLES U. KERB * CO., PuMkfcm art *»i««U«rs, Chleaf*. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

PUBLISHED EVERT THURSDAY BY 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 

EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 

The Open Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 
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The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, "Evolution and Immortality. 
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The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. Alexander Johnson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
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most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
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nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. » 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
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and Ke n flex l Motions. G. H. Schneider, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der XtnscAliche Will*, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
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l0gl Evof ntion and Idealism. Prop. E. D. Cope, in No. 2*. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 "Idealism, Realism and 

^Trusts and Unions and is the Banking: System a Monopoly ? Lyman J. Gage, in No. 
38 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
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EDITORIAL. 



A high medical authority has recently declared "The bes 
and the most wholesome summer drink is cold water." 
How slow some people are in finding this out 

The Christian Union well says that in the Congress- 
ional debate over the Mills bill " the country has seen the 
advantage of having a real question before it rather than 
a series of sham issues." 

The Christian At Work speaking of "Rational The- 
ology," recently published by C. H. Kerr & Co., written 
by John Milton Williams, says " It is surprising that one 
who has grasped so much of the truth has not come to it 
in its entirety." 

The forthcoming Year Book of the Congregational de- 
nomination in the United States is to show a gain of 127 
churches in a total number of 4,404 This is a gain of a 
a little less than three per cent; 246 new churches were 
organized, but 119 seem to have disappeared from the list. 

It is a hopeful sign when the president of Harvard Col- 
lege discusses the question, as he does in the August Atlan- 
tic, "Can School Programmes be Shortened and Enriched?" 
Too much of the time of the favored young American is 
spent in the school-room, but it is a perplexing question 
what to leave out 

A writer in the Woman's World describes the women's 
clubs of London. One, the Alexandra Club, thus limits its 
fellowship: " For this club no lady is eligible who has been, 
or would probably be, precluded from attending Her Majes- 
ty's Drawing-rooms." We suppose that once in a while, 
mid the tangle of social intrigues and the wrangle of un- 
worthy rivalries, it occurs to these women that their high- 
sounding limitations may keep out more gentlewomen than 
it includes. 

Arbor Day must necessarily come in the spring. It is 
the time when nature likes to begin business; but Arbor 
Day resolves are best generated in July and August Tree 
planting rises into the dignity of a religious obligation 
when one comes upon the commission entitled " Plant a 
a Tree," from Lucy Larcom, while swinging in a hammock 
with a thermometer lively among the nineties. We print 
the poem in another column, and trust our readers will cut 
it out and mark it to be read in April. 

The error of the capitalist in these later days is in not 
appreciating the demands of patriotism in times of peace. 
No amount of money can compensate for the loss of per- 
sonal influence in any community. Friendship is more than 
alms; sympathy more than valuable donations; and, above 
all, personal influence is of vastly greater weight than 
the charities to be founded by philanthropists whose heart 
is not in the work. Bearing upon this question are these 
words from the Independent : " Persons of wealth and lei- 
sure buy themselves country seats, but they look upon them 
chiefly as places for pleasuring and not as identifying them 
with the communities in which they are situated." If we 
must have country homes, then also we must perform the 
double duty of making ourselves felt in this double rela 
lion; make ourselves social factors in the development of 



public enterprises, and help toward that solidarity which 
should mark every great and useful people. Truly it "is 
a low conception of life in society that suggests that a man 
must go where he can 'better' himself." Bather should 
the true man go where he can benefit both himself and his 
fellow-men. 

A speaker at the recent convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, in this city estimated, as quoted by the 
Christian Leader, that 80,000 of the people who die annu- 
ally go to perdition; 2,860,000 people in Boston, New York 
and Chicago " are on the road to eternal destruction, if the 
* Bible is true." For the sake of justice and the glory of 
God we are grateful for that " if." We prefer to believe 
that the Bible is not true, or else that the Boston orator is 
mistaken about it, to accepting the cruel figures. 

The August number of the Forum presents a table of 
contents striking in interest and variety, with subject mat- 
ter upon the live practical questions of the day. The able 
article by Edward Atkinson on "Problems of Wages and 
Production," arguing that the latter is gaining on consump- 
tion, touches upon a most interesting field of inquiry, as 
also Judge Love's comparison of the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States in " The Trial of Popular 
Government;" and Unitarian readers will note with special 
interest the Rev. John Snyder's timely and forcible word on 
" Our Barbarous Funeral Customs." 

We print in our Unity Club department this week a 
paper which Mr. Wheeler, one of the founders and leaders 
of the Prudence Crandall Club of this city, read at the 
Sunday- school Institute last autumn. The delay has been 
intentional. We hope that the suggestion of Mr. Wheeler 
will be considered timely by many an Unity Club circle, 
who, in making their programme for the next season, will 
make room for some earnest studies in evolution. This must 
become the talismanic word in morals and religion as it now 
is in science. Mr. Wheeler speaks from the experience of a 
leader and a student when he says that " these studies are 
available to Unity clubs." 

How to encourage thrift and energy is the great problem 
before those endeavoring to help their less fortunate fellow 
beings. It is justly said that " in encouraging pauperism 
we are sowing a seed that will bear fatal fruit." As a pre- 
ventive, the institutions that help men to help themselves, 
such as the People's Palace in East London, are sure to be 
of great benefit in stopping the increase of the thriftless 
poor. In addition to the splendid library and the concerts 
which the Palace brings within reach of the poorer classes, 
there has been established a technical and handicraft day 
school for boys, and to day there are no less than 200 boys 
from twelve to fifteen years of age enrolled as pupils, no 
fyyy being admitted the income of whose parents is more 
than £200 a year. Here young men and women are made 
adepts in various trades — men in boot and shoe making, 
mechanical engineering, photography, printing, telegraphy, 
hand rail and stair-case work, etc. ; girls in teaching, sewing, 
millinery, dressmaking, art needlework, etc. Then there 
are lectures given in various branches of practical effort, 
which during this first year of the work 2,900 young men and 
women have attended. But the advantages of the gym- 
nasium, swimming bath, and the exhibitions which are to 
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be included among the entertaining features of the Palace, 
beside many other advantages, offer to the population of 
the east End opportunities'for manly and womanly develop- 
ment from which we may look for the noblest results. Who 
are to spring up as the Sir Edmund Curries and the Lord 
Roseberry's of our great metropolitan centers in the 
United States? 

For the benefit of our readers at our own expense we let 
the laugh go round. At headquarters the office boy was 
heard to ask wonderingly the other day : " Why do they 
say so much about Emerson in Unity ? Why don't they 
write something about Parker or some of the rest of them ?" 
We heard no reply, but later, evidently still deliberating 
over the problem, the one questioned mischievously recalled 
the story of "A Browning Courtship," in the July Atlantic, 
declaring that there was moral danger in too much Emer- 
son. To the implied accusation the editors plead guilt, and 
lack of space for the fitting defense, which is obvious to 
those who realize that it is only line upon line and precept 
upon precept that compels the public mind to recognize a 
significant event as well as an important truth. 

Prof. Richard T. Ely, in an article in The Christian 
Union, concerning rented pews and the way working people 
feel about it, thus puts in one sentence what he conceives 
to be the growing feeling of working men concerning the 
church: " The rich build churches, pay for luxurious sur- 
roundings in the church, insure themselves at a low rate 
against the perils of a future world, help to keep to them- 
selves at the same time all the good things of this world by 
inculcating doctrines of meekness and obedience in the 
poor, who, if they raise their vofrces in protest, are promised 
good things in a future state as reward for patient endur- 
ance of privation in this, or given drafts on heaven for 
debts really payable here." The professor evidently sus- 
pects that there is some justification for the feeling. 

We commend the ethics of Doctor Patton in his inau- 
gural address as president of Princeton College, when he 
said, " So help me God, during the time of my administra- 
tion, Princeton shall keep faith with the dead." But "faith 
with the dead " is not kept by conforming to the letter and 
breaking with the spirit. There is a morality that demands 
that Doctor Patton should keep faith with the living and 
those who are to come, and if the living inspiration of to- 
day, with its accumulating demands and growing knowl- 
edge, should perchance conflict with that of the past, then 
it becomes Doctor Patton to let Princeton and its dead go 
that he may take his stand with the living. Let not Doc- 
tor Patton, nor any of those who respect his logic, forget 
the divine right of emigration. If Princeton can not moye 
on, Princeton men can and ought. • 

A quaint excursion pilgrimage, consisting of six hundred 
Roman Catholic monks, priests, bishops and archbishops 
landed on the ancient island of Iona, on the west of Scot- 
land, a few weeks ago to celebrate the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity upon the Island, High mass was celebrated within 
the ruins of the old cathedral, " the cradle of Christianity 
in Great Britain; " as early as the third century it is claimed 
Saint Colum-kille erected the cross here. To-day there is 
not a single Roman Catholic resident upon ; the Island, it is 
claimed, aud many of the stern Scotch Presbyterians were 
grieved by the visit. And still, did not this robed proces- 
sion represent something which the Protestants might well 
covet? Can Christianity stand for its maximum with the 
connotation of the Roman Catholic church left out ? That 
remote little island may typify many another attempt to 
find pure Christianity that has resulted in cold Christianity, 
or at least in something fractional, wanting the warmth, the 
poetry, the enthusiasm, the inclusiveness of that splendid 
stream of tendencies which has poured through the centu- 



ries, and for which Rome is still, more than any other one 
city, the fountain head and capitol city. 

From the introduction to The People's Pulpit, containing 
the complete sermons of the Rev. H. W. Thomas, delivered 
during the church year September 4, 1887 to June 24, 1888, 
we clip the following statement After expressing the be- 
lief that the American mind sets aside alike the views of 
agnostic and atheist on the one hand and the " Latin dog- 
mas of original sin, substitutional atonement and endless 
punishment" on the other, he sums up all by saying: 
" When these doctrines, held alike by Catholics and Ortho- 
dox Protestants, are swept away, there remain still the real 
foundations of the Christian religion in the immanency of 
God, the divinity of man and eternal hope." He concludes 
with this broad-spirited and earnest appeal : " And upon 
these deeper foundations let us trust that there will arise 
some great church of the people large enough, and loving 
enough to hold the thinking of all its children, and to con- 
serve the faith and hope of the world." 

We would expect that The Christian Register, committed 
as it is by theory and practice to heretical independence, to 
speak its prompt and manly dissent from the recent anti- 
Catholic demonstrations of the Boston Protestant Christians, 
but it is a happy surprise to find the Orthodox Christian at 
Work so ready to speak the word of fairness. It concludes 
an editorial on this matter, in its issue of July 19th, as fol- 
lows: "The Roman Catholics, it must be confessed, are 
often exasperating, grasping and unreasonable; as for ex- 
ample in this State of New York, where they seek to con- 
trol a share of the public school moneys. Nevertheless, 
they have their rights, and among these we include the right 
to non-sectarian education of their children in the State 
schools. When, though, a Boston mass meeting would 
deny that right, as it seems to when it insists upon a 
course of teaching that trenches upon the conviction and 
feeling of a peculiar religious sect, to whom it is offensive, 
and then goes out of its way to condemn the special parish 
schools which that sect has established with its own money, 
the mass meeting seems to occupy an untenable position, one 
out of keeping with the spirit of that liberty which Faneuil 
Hall is supposed to symbolize so grandly — a spirit which is 
born, not of a sense of toleration but the offspring of that 
equal and real freedom which awards equal rights to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and all others regardless 
of sectarian names. And so we judge that mass meeting 
to have been all wrong on the questions it essayed to discuss. 
We trust the conclusions arrived at by the meeting do not 
represent the convictions in the main, to any very consid- 
erable extent, of the thoughtful people of Boston. Nor do 
we imagine they do." 

A corbespondent, evidently very much in earnest, says : 
" There is no possible bequest or use of money that can 
take the curse of God from a fortune accumulated accord- 
ing to modern methods of ' business \ No matter in what line 
a man may embark, if he accumulates wealth without earn- 
ing it, and becomes possessed of what others have produced, 
without having given an equivalent, he is one of the class 
that the Master scourged from the Temple for having- 
made it a den of thieves. And it is only a debauched mor- 
ality in whose atmosphere no Christianity can survive, that 
can praise or approve. Is justice dead ? . . . Can 
you not see that all accumulated fortunes are drawn from 
the hard earnings, the life's blood of the poor ? The 
accumulation of $100,000 reduces 100 families to 
abject want and misery. It is easy to show by statis- 
tics that a working man in this country can produce but 
$700 a year, with the aid of capital and improve 
machinery, and that on an average each must 
port two dependents at a cost of $111 each. Thi 
leave but $362 as an honest year's accumulations, < 
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as the total of forty years' work. All fortunes in excess of 
this are drawn from God's poor. ... As one example 
throwing a ray of light upon this dark side, a Chicago 
policeman finds, in midwinter, an educated woman, who 
had been the wife of a clergyman, in a fireless hovel, dying 
of starvation by the side of the frozen corpses of her two 
children. . .If Jesus Christ should come now to 

Chicago and teach as he did in the Jewish synagogues, his 
career would be cut shorter than it was at Jerusalem." 
These words come to us in connection with some other 
statements which seem to us incorrect. But the earnest 
sentences which we have quoted bring forcibly to our at- 
tention questions which all of us should not only ponder 
deeply but honestly examine into. There are some matters 
concerning which no one of us has a right to be igno- 
rant, and this is one of them, since it'involves your treatment 
and my treatment of each of our fellow creatures in each 
hour of daily life. The truths of figures are difficult ac- 
curately to estimate, figures are said to lie; but each sincere 
investigation must lead nearer to that truth for which all 
earnest souls are searching. Doubting these statements, 
we may learn for ourselves where they are at fault. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



THE ANSWER. 

Trembling weakly beneath the burden of worthily living 
Came to the angel of Fate a struggling soul, where sphinx- 
like, 
Solemn the angel sat, regarding the past and the future. 

Wearily murmured the soul: "Dost see my burden, O 

angel? 
Bowed 'neath the weight of despair, behold how I stagger 

and stumble, — 
How shall I lighten this load?"— "By love," the angel 

made answer. ♦ 

"Loving is all my pain," the soul sighed out; "'tis the an- 
guish, 
Sorrow of others I bear. And what shall I add to this living 
To lighten th' intolerable load?" — "More love," the angel 
made answer. 

H. P. Kimball. 



LIFE AND LABORS OP RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

in. 

Emerson's Ministry. 

From 1829 to 1832 Emerson was settled over the Second 
church of Boston. At the end of this time he found himself 
unable to administer the rite of the Lord's Supper in the 
sense of a sacrament ordained by Christ for the use of all 
His followers. " He was ready to continue the service pro- 
vided the use of this element was dropped and the rite made 
merely one of commemoration." But to this the church did 
not agree. It was a difficult position for a young man with 
such a field of ministerial success before him, with this 
scruple of conscience within him, the conviction that this 
ceremony of the church lived through misapprehension of 
its meaning, and was a refuge for superstition. He went up 
to the White mountains for a week or so to think it over, 
that he might be N clear as to his duty, and not act hastily. 
Why should a scruple of his be allowed " to break up a con- 
nection on the whole so satisfactory and profitable on both 
sides ?" Probably no other church would be more favorably 
inclined towards him. Exalting forms may be, undoubtedly 
is, an evil in the church. But is there not also a supersti- 
tious fear of forms? Is not extravagant dislike equally 
fatal to religion ? His decision was: "This ordinance is 
esteemed the most sacred of religious institutions, and I can 
not go habitually to an institution which they esteem holiest 



with indifference or dislike." He could not comply. He 
then on his return stated in full the grounds of his dissent, 
and the same day resigned his charge. Several meetings 
were held by the proprietors of the church seeking to make 
some arrangement to retain him. Finally they voted thirty 
votes to twenty-four to accept his resignation, but to con- 
tinue his salary for the present. The brother ministers 
talked loudly about this " Quakerish " whim, and there were 
ill-suppressed whispers of mental derangement. But on his 
part doubtless the step was well taken; this difference was 
but the symptom of deeper differences, which no congregation 
at that time could have been expected to overlook. In the 
mind of Emerson had already risen the question, going be- 
hind all particular doctrines and observances, as to the au- 
thority and sanction upon which they were an^ of them 
grounded. Yet what should he do ? " Finney can preach, 
and so his prayers are short. Parkman can pray, and so his 
prayers are long. Lowell can visit, and so his church serv- 
ice is less. ,But what shall poor I do, who can neither 
visit, nor pray, nor preach to my mind ?" He had begun to 
doubt of the efficacy and reasonableness of prayer in the 
ecclesiastical sense. All men probably pray; and if a family 
or any group of friends or persons in similar need and cir- 
cumstances unite in such a service it may be well. But he 
says: "It is certainly a question of more difficult solution 
whether a promiscuous assemblage, such as is contained in 
houses of public worship and collected by such motives, can 
unite with propriety and advantage in any petition, such as 
is usually offered by one man." Then again he writes: "I 
•an not think but that Jesus Christ will be better loved by 
not being adored." " Every teacher, when once he finds 
himself insisting with all his might upon a great truth, turns 
up the ends of it at last with a cautious showing how it is 
agreeable to the life and teachings of Jesus. This cripples 
his teaching; it bereaves the truth he inculcates of more 
than half its force by representing it as something second- 
ary that can't stand alone." 

From the pulpit cut adrift he turned to the precarious 
support of literature and lectures. But in two or three 
years after the death of his frail young wife there came to 
him, through her property, an income of about $1,200 a year, 
and for the first time (1834) he seems enabled to assure his 
mother of the comfortable home she needed The family 
was soon settled in the Coolidge house in Concord (1835), 
where he lived so long, and in which he peacefully died 



j. c. L. 



IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

In summer time, after gazing daily at the Rocky chain 
reaching north and south beyond your sight, and rising 
westward, peak over peak, till the topmost ones shine out in 
snowy glory, one longs to penetrate the solemn grandeur; 
to rest in some cool dark place and listen only to a mount- 
ain stream singing as it goes to its grave in the sea. When 
stirred by these longings (or, if one wishes in place of quiet 
and rest, good fishing and deer-hunting), some one of the 
numberless parks, canons, passes, gaps or ranches, will, 
after a brief journey, yield the things sought 

Now that railroads have pushed their way into the mount- 
ains, scarcely any point remains inaccessible. To reach our 
present retreat required, after leaving the cars, several miles 
of jolting in a rude covered wagon, over a road bordering a 
foaming rock-bedded creek which wound around quite re- 
gardless of distance in feeling out its path of least resist- 
ance. And here we are at last where the water really sings, 
as in imagination it sung to us at home. The wind through 
the pine-tops adds its weird sound, and comes laden with an 
almost forgotten fragrance. Mountains stand about, as if 
protecting our wild home; and here my friend and I sit or 
lie, talk or dream, admire the flowers growing thickly 
about us, or note the varied rock-tints; examine the ex- 
quisitely formed lichens softening the otherwise bare rocks, 
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or look up to the "grandeur mute that in mountain peaks 
doth lie;" and so we pass the morning hours, heeding little 
the books we have brought, and less the busy city we have 
left. At stated times we join the other rest-seekers, and 
enjoy the excellent fare our mountain home provides, clos- 
ing the day by driving under the pines and cedars farther 
out into the cool stillness. Sometimes we stop to drink in 
the beauty about, to enjoy the deep quiet — which for miles 
may not be broken save by some wild bird's note — and gaze 
up at the lofty peaks at the foot of whose evergreen sides 
we ride. Again we pass through cultivated valleys, where 
grass and grain fields delight us, where cattle dot the land- 
scape or stand knee-deep in pools; anon we enter into the 
" inviolable shade " of some cool covert and declare we hear 
the nightingales, and that the crocus and narcissus have just 
passed out of bloom but to give place to lovelier flowers: we 
shall gather our bouquets elsewhere, for surely this grove is 
sacred to the Eumenides whom we desire to appease. Some- 
times we watch the sunset splendors, enjoying the indescrib- 
able after-glow, and are then ready for the repose that 
comes when lulled to sleep by rushing waters. 

One early morning found us (my young friend on foot, 
myself, horseback) winding about the mountain ledges 
where with each ascent a broader view was gained, till, 
deeply moved by the scenes we had passed, we were or the 
topmost peak of Mt Independence, and for awhile ad- 
mired in silence. To the westward lay seemingly a vast 
sea, whose billows, converted into rocky earth, as compen- 
sation for their lost fluidity had been given perennial ver- 
dure. These mountain billows rose and fell at our feet, 
and stretched up and away with a silvery haze lying be- 
tween them, till the upper snow-crowned ones mingled with 
the fleecy clouds which seemed to issue from them, and 
like "a sweepy garment vast and white" floated softly 
away. To the e.ast, beyond a few outlying peaks, we could 
see the plains stretching far, far away and knew that in 
that direction lay intense heat and all the varied bustle of 
life. We were far above the sound of the stream, whose 
sinuous path we saw by glimpses, while the houses and 
tents we had left lay dwarfed below. Near by, the tired 
horse browsed in peace; \he eagles swooped as though we 
were dangerously near some cherished nest; the squirrels 
darted about intent upon their own projects; the pines 
waved forth their song, the blue-bells nodded on their slen- 
der stems, the wild roses adding their fragrant beauty, and 
there upon huge rocks we sat, knowing that the pictures 
surrounding us were becoming ours to enjoy forever, and 
said: — 

" The peak (s high and the stars are high, 
But the thought of man is higher." 

With reverential regret we left our high station, not for- 
getting the fitting prayer of our ancient friend to " Pan 
and all ye other gods who haunt this place." After travel- 
ing downward awhile, seeing the shade constantly deepen- 
ing and that the trees gave little room for my horse, I 
called out: " Is this the right trail? It all seems new to 
me." c< Oh we're all right, come on," was the reply. " The 
path is plain as can be." On we went, till we found our- 
selves beside a lone mountain spring, whose hiding place 
the wandering cattle had searched out, beating for us a 
misguiding path. Tall, slender trees grew close about, 
keeping cool the water, and moist the lichen-covered rocks. 
"Ah, this pays for getting lost, how lovely it all is!" 
"Lost? we're not lost at all, but perhaps we had best go 
back to the top again and see if we can find another path." 
Back we went ancl searched vainly for anything like a trail. 
Confident we knew the right direction we stumbled on and 
oil The way was too precipitous for riding, and while my 
friend K. led the horse (first taking off and throwing over 
the saddle her heavy dress- skirt), I too looked for some 
trail, keeping a little distant? away. The forest echoed 



with our frequent inquiries and unsatisfactory reports. 
Once K. called out, " Come down this way, I am sure this 
is right." So we went " this way " and " that way " and 
every way, it appears, but the right way, and after skirting 
now one mountain, then trying in vain another, my at-first 
confident guide said, "I haven't the least knowledge of 
where we are, and never did have the slightest idea of lo- 
cality." This might have been, perhaps should have been 
discouraging, but it only put us in the greatest glee. " What 
an unexpected pleasure, to be really lost in the mountains! 
And it thunders, too. Now if it pour and we have to stay 
out here all night we shall be quite happy. 

" On through the woods, * 
The pillared pines." 

Do you know how that song ended in 'sunless gloom' 
as we bid fair to?" 

" Where is my dress skirt? " was called back. Echo an- 
swered "dress-skirt," whereupon we both laughed more 
uproariously than before, for the garment was really gone, 
and to retrace our zigzagging seemed an impossible feat. 
" I will try it, however," said K., " and you had better go 
on down, and if I am not back in two hours, send a man to 
look for me." So we parted; but the wrong ways taken, 
the alternate seasons of enjoying the novelty of it all, and 
then the uncomfortableness, not wholly free from fear, can 
but be hinted at. At le*hgth I reached the valley, seeing 
our house in an opposite direction from the expected one. 
Some people soon came in saying that K. was riding about 
looking for and calling me. She gave that up at last, and 
dashed in among us making a strange figure in her short 
skirt; for her silk one lies still where it fell, and if some 
explorer ever come upon it he will learn where we were, 
which is far more than we ourselves know. 

My too brief outing is nearly over now; but hereafter 
when I look mountainward, whether in the morning, as the 
«un reveals the bold bareness, in the t afternoon, when a 
soft hazy glory lies among the peaks, or at night, when 
purple and crimson succeed the gold, themselves displaced 
by sober gray, I shall know where restful change and 
health-giving resources lie. b. h. h. 



PLANT A TREE. 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man's life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heaven sublime. 
Canst thou prophecy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 

He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy; 

Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 
To whose shelter throng 
Creatures blithe with song. 

If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 

Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 

He who plants a tree / 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 
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He who plants a tree 
He plants youth ; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear; 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant; life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

— Lucy Larcom. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



MISSIONARY WORK IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Dear Unity : The following account of one way of doing 
missionary work for rational and liberal religion may inter- 
est your readers. The work to which I refer is being done 
across the ocean. As those familiar with the social, politi- 
cal and religious situation in European countries will know, 
the populations are there quite sharply divided into two 
camps, Conservatives and Liberals. The division is very 
much more than a political division in most lands, it is a 
complete spiritual division. Entirely different spirits per- 
vade the two camps ; one is progressive, openminded, 
hungering after new ideas and social institutions and largely 
out of sympathy with the older political and religious ideas 
and forms; the other is afraid of all things new, cautious 
of any change, clinging steadfastly to the old creeds, theo- 
logical and social ; believes in monarchy and aristocratic in- 
stitutions for like reasons for which it believes in the 
Nicene creed or in the doctrines of Luther. Each of these 
populations has its own press, daily and periodical. Every 
locality will have at least two papers, one liberal and one 
conservative, marked by the above characteristics, the 
liberal representing a popular need of new religious as well 
as new social ideas. 

Here then we have established a most excellent medium 
for missionary work. This liberal press offers us a chance 
of giving Unitarianism a hearing in almost every communi- 
ty in large parts of Europe. If we had the necessary force 
of writers, that chance could easily be utilized. There 
would only be necessary a little tact on the part of the 
writer; the articles sent these papers must not seem like 
sectarian propagandism, but be written simply in the in- 
terest of truth. We would not have quite the same freedom 
as in a Unitarian pulpit, but still all that is most essential 
in our faith and preaching could be thus everywhere pre- 
sented. 

I am speaking chiefly with reference to the three Scandi- 
navian countries, where in general the spiritual soil seems 
most favorable for Unitarian ideas and ideals;* but what is 
said would, I must think, largely hold true for Europe in 
general. I do not mean to imply, however, that our con- 
servative population do not need a rational faith, or can not 
be influenced in its favor. On the contrary I think they 
both need it and can quite easily be led towards it. But 
still, while the conservatives need to be persuaded and 
taught for a good while, the liberals are merely waiting for 
some rational faith and some religious organization about 
which they can collect. The conservatives feel no need of 



a religious change, the liberals are crying for it; we have 
but to drop the word and it must take root and bear fruit, 
the soil is all ready. That is, this liberal press virtually is 
an everpresent pulpit from which we can at once — and 
without cost — preach the word to, literally, millions of 
eager listeners. 

Another reason which makes these liberal populations so 
rich a field for our gospel is that they stand in need, not 
only of a rational system of religion, but as well of one with 
liberal tendencies and sympathies throughout. The old 
orthodox state churches are usually the chief pillars of polit- 
ical as well as religious conservatism. The liberal politician 
finds that the .established religions are suspicious of him 
merely because of his liberal politics no matter how religious 
a person he may be. The liberal ranks are therefore filled 
with men who hunger after religious helps and associations, 
but are unable to endure the reactionary spirit of the only 
churches there existing. These* liberal populations are thus, 
because of their liberality, alone without church and with- 
out any organized religion. Liberalism, no matter of what 
kind, looks suspicious in the eyes of religion as it there 
exists. 

There is, therefore, over there as much need of a liberal 
as of a rational faith, of a religion that can harmonize with the 
liberal spirit and mind of to-day as of one that can harmonize 
with human reason. Our faith being able to fill both these 
needs, and these liberal populations, counting in Northern 
Europe about one-half of the total population, and on the 
whole the better, more important half, our opportunity must 
seem plain enough — to give, in brief, to the progressive, 
openminded, more earnest half of the European populations 
what they do not have, but are feeling and hungering for, — a 
religion answering their own needs. 

I have for some time been doing in this manner what 
work time would allow me. I have contracted with one 
widely read liberal paper in Sweden to write a series of 
articles on American liberal institutions, to include articles 
on Unitarianism, Unity Clubs^ etc., and all to be filled with 
Unitarian teaching and preaching. The articles on Uni- 
tarianism and the like will also appear in -a Danish paper, 
and thus probably reach — to put the number very low — 
thirty to forty thousand readers scattered through Denmark 
and Sweden. As I have mentioned there is no difficulty in hav- 
ing such matter published; the editors are thankful for it, 
and some of them may pay a little for it. I have had one 
sermon printed in full, and thus sent as the main part of a 
daily paper to over five thousand different homes. The field 
is practically limitless. I have only to stop where my time 
puts the limits. 

The work should be followed up by the distribution of 
tracts and pamphlets on such subjects, concerning organiza- 
tion and the like, as the ordinary press could not be expected 
to publish. A small paper from which the liberal press 
could provide itself with religious material would also be use- 
ful. But in the meantime the existing liberal press furnishes 
in Europe one ready-made and most excellent missionary 
medium, which it costs us nothing but time to utilize, and 
which may be made use of practically to any extent. What- 
ever other missionary work may be done it seems as if this 
should form one of the main methods in the beginning. We 
should probably count a circulation of one thousand readers 
quite good for a missionary tract; but by giving the same 
matter (if it be not too theological or sectarian) into a liberal 
paper or two, it is easy without spending one cent to reach 
fifty thousand readers. Perhaps something similar might 
be done even in this country. We certainly should realize 
that everywhere our gospel and faith need only to be 
preached and heard, to be clearly set forth, clearly and 
earnestly, to win all heads and all hearts — especially those 
of liberal tendencies. . 

H. Tambs Lyche. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 



PHILOSOPHY IN UNITY CLUBS.* 

There has been no time in the history of the world when 
a truth concerning the workings of the universe has been 
readily accepted by any considerable number of mankind. 
The easy way of explaining the phenomena of nature by 
ascribing them to a divine interference has ever been the 
popular way. Earnest thought and investigation are the 
implements of search made use of by the few. The aver- 
age mind responds only to what seems to it to be, at first 
glance, proper and right; hence when the growing mind of 
thoughtful man finds expression in new truths and new 
orders of things, it is met with a skepticism based on no 
higher authority than individual belief. 

Probably at no time in the history of the development 
of science is this proposition better exemplified than by the 
Copernican discovery in astronomy. The perniciousness of 
the theories of Newton concerning the law of gravitation, 
was, for years after his death, vehemently insisted upon in 
school, and church, and home. The heretical utterances 
of Kant and Laplace, in pronouncing to the world the neb- 
ular hypothesis, were considered so entirely beyond the 
bounds of reason or common sense as to provoke only ridi- 
cule and derision. Harvey's discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was recognized as the vagaries of a diseased 
mind. When Franklin demonstrated the impotency of 
church bells to dispell lightning, (the supposed evil spirits 
of the air,) by simply gathering it around a metal key, the 
anathemas of the faithful knew no bounds. When the 
great French naturalist, Lamarck, laid the foundation for 
our present comprehensive system of Unif ormitarian geology, 
the great Napoleon took it upon himself to publicly insult 
and traduce him. Organic chemistry was classified as the 
merest nonsense wholly unworthy the attention of any per- * 
son who had regard for sanity. 

But when Charles Darwin in 1859 shook the foundation 
of old beliefs from center to circumference with his theory 
of " The Origin of Species bf Means of Natural Selection," 
the sum of all human impudence was reached, and with one 
voice the world protested against such unmitigable atheism 
as it thought was expressed in his theory. Behold the 
change. Copernican tatronomy is to-day an established 
fact, and instead of burning men for believing it, he who 
now denies it is looked upon as a fit subject for the mad- 
house or an asylum for imbeciles. Newton's laws have 
gone to the other extreme and what was the pernicious 
doctrine of one hundred years ago is the unswerving but 
beneficent law of to-day. The ridicule and derision which 
welcomed the birth of Kant's nebular theory has given way 
to the admiration in which the world now holds him as the 
greatest original thinker of the last century. Harvey's dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood is so far removed 
from the vagaries of a diseased mind as to become the 
principal lesson of the kindergarten. Lightning, the evil 
and tumultuous spirits of the air, was so easily tamed by the 
well organized brain of Franklin as now to serve mankind 
as the winged messenger of peace and light and health. 
The uniformity of nature, pronounced by Lamarck and 
confirmed by Lyell, is no longer the bigoted declaration of 
ungodly egotism, but on the contrary so important has 
geology become as a factor in unfolding the hidden mys- 
teries of nature, that Mr. Grant Allen speaks of it as the 
meeting place and border land of all the separate branches 
of study that finally bear upon the complex problems of 
our human life. 

Organic chemistry has in fifty years evolved from the 
chaos of utter nonsense to, next to astronomy, the most 
exact of all the sciences. Its one discovery of anesthetics 



that can convert the bed of racking pain into the sweet 
and peaceful slumber of an infant is the grandest con- 
summation of the centuries. So in every instance, the stone 
which the builders rejected has become the chief of the 



corner. 



Yea ! but, quoth you, what has all this to do with philoso- 
phy? Let us see. Each science here mentioned is the 
exponent of certain fixed and immutable laws of nature, 
and when is added to all the foregoing the latest, and, for 
boldness of conception, the most astounding of all the prop- 
ositions of science, viz. : " The Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection," we have, by piling them all together 
and deducting the reasonable conclusions which inevitably 
follow, the foundation of that " New Philosophy," so ably 
and wonderfully expounded by- Herbert Spencer, John 
Fiske, and their -associates, the claims of which upon the 
earnest attention of the Unity Club I desire to urge. Dif- * 
fering from all others, this philosophy is predicated upon 
the truths demonstrated by science. It touches on the un- 
derside the infinitesimal germ cell, and reaches out above to 
that greatest psychological phenomenon, man. At no previous 
time in the history of man upon earth was it possible to 
conceive and construct such a philosophy, and at no other 
time has the world been so well prepare^ to receive it 

Is it possible to reach the essential elements of this phil- 
osophy within the limitations of the Unity Club? Unhes- 
itatingly I answer, " Not only is it possible to teach cosmic 
philosophy, but it is an imperative duty, as well." 

We all have knowledge of the widespread skepticism the 
discoveries of science have created. The effect of that 
skepticism is ably stated by Mr. Savage. He says, in his 
preface to " The Morals of Evolution: " 

" There are thousands of people at the present time who 
have lost the fundamental reasons of their thinking in re- 
gard to these great questions of right and wrong — persons 
who have been accustomed to think that right depended 
ultimately, perhaps, upon an institution called a*church; 
that it depended ultimately upon some claimed revelation 
of God's will; that it depended ultimately upon some intu- 
ition of the haman soul; that it depended upon some feel- 
ing or thing that the course of human thought is coming to 
discredit. While still a great many people are satisfied 
with church and book as reasons for following this course or 
that, on the other hand there are thousands and thousands 
of thoughtful, intelligent, cultivated people that are no 
longer satisfied with these reasons. And if they have been 
taught from childhood up that the reason why they ought 
to follow this course of conduct rather than that, was be- 
cause a church or book says so, of course, now that they 
come to doubt their authority, the reason for their charac- 
ter, the grandest motive of aU for conduct to them, is gone, 
the foundations have crumbled, the moral standard is taken 
away. There are a great many people that are glad be- 
cause of the present confusion — persons who do not want 
to be tied to any ultimate principles of right and wrong — 
who wish to be free to follow their own inclinations; do not 
care to know the laws because they do not wish to follow 
them. On the other hand, there are others, a great multitude, 
who tremble in view of this taking away of the foundations 
of things, as they have been accustomed to regard them, 
thinking that the world is to be deluged with evil because 
the old-time land-marks and barriers are broken down." 

Sir William Hamilton said : "Man philosophizes as he 
lives; he may philosophize well or ill, but philosophize he 
must." 

Lord Bacon said : "A little philosophy inclineth a man's 
mind to atheism, but the depth of philosophy bringeth a 
man's mind about to religion." 

Does not the unthought-out skepticism of to-day increase 
the tendencies of pessimism? And does not pessimism 
militate against the success of the liberal church? — are 
questions that find their own sufficient answer in the chaotic 
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doubt wilich everywhere abounds, and that are so compre- 
hensively stated in the quotation from Mr. Savage. 

Bat the study of philosophy which Professor John Fiske 
describes as the study of phenomena, not of noumena; of 
evolution, not of creation ; of laws, not of purposes ; of the 
"how?" not of the "why?" will speedily organize the 
chaotic skepticism into a religious and reverent cosmos of 
thought 

Any number of persons can be organized into a class for 
the successful study of this theme, and for the ease of 
getting at the subject, Professor John Fiske's works seem 
the most desirable in point of simplicity and succinctness. 

Two years ago the Prudence Crandall Club was organized 
after the plan suggested by the Unity Club of All Souls 
church, Chicago. Among others a philosophy section was 
organized, and Professor Fiske's little book — " The Destiny 
of Man" — was chosen as the text book. 

We have struggled along for two seasons and are now in 
the third season, with the little volume, containing only 119 
pages, scarcely half finished. The reason is found in the 
amount of collateral reading and discussion suggested by 
its wonderful pages. The club of which I speak is com- 
posed of persons who, for the most part, were entirely un- 
familiar with the new thought and many of whom never 
before had occasion to doubt the literal truth of revela- 
tion ; hence we find that the path that leads through the 
slough of materialism up to the higher ground of a cosmos 
governed by a fixed, unchangeable, but beneficent law is 
exceedingly slow; many stops must be made in order to 
clear away the dead branches of old beliefs that ever and 
anon obstruct the way. In this section the study of the 
abstract sciences first, was necessary ; and much of the work 
was done by assigning subjects to members of the section 
to be presented to the class in the form^of papers. 

To those, however, whose general knowledge and training 
in the sciences fit them for more careful and analytical 
work, the two volumes of Professor Fiske entitled " Cosmic 
Philosophy," are commended. The prolegomena, which 
occupies half of the first volume, is a comprehensive com- 
pendium or epitome of all former theorems in philosophy 
worthy of consideration, against which are set the principles 
of this philosophy which denotes the " entire phenomenal 
universe and connotes the orderly uniformity of nature 
and the negative of miracle or extraneous disturbance of 
any kind." 

Each chapter containa enough for one lesson and can be 
very thoroughly discussed in an hour and a half session of 
the class. 

In closing, permit me to say that I look upon cosmic philos- 
ophy as the catachism of the liberal faith. It gives voice 
to a religion which is man's best thought concerning the 
relation in which he stands to the universe or to the powers 
or power that he recognizes as outside of himself and as 
controlling his destiny. It is a philosophy that "finds 
tongues in trees, books m the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything." Above all it emphasizes 
and makes more potently grand and significant our motto, 
" Freedom, Fellow and Character in Religion." 

L/loyd G. Wheeler. 

THE HOME. 



A CURE FOR SLANDER. 

The following very homely but singularly instructive 
lesson is by St Philip Neri: — A lady presented herself to 
firm one day, accusing herself of being given to slander. 
" Do you frequently fall into this fauy; ? " inquired the saint. 
"Yes, father, very often," replied the penitent. " My dear 
child," said the saint, " yourlault is great, but mercy is still 
greater. For your penance do as follows: Go to the near- 
est market, purchase a chicken just killed and well covered 



with feathers; you will then walk to a certain distance, 
plucking the bird as you go along; your walk finished, you 
will return to me." Great was the astonishment of the lady 
in receiving so strange a penance, but silencing all human 
reasoning she replied: " I will obey, father. I will obey." 
Accordingly she repaired to the market, bought the fowl 
and set out on her journey, plucking it as she went along, 
as she had been ordered. In a short time she returned, 
anxious to tell of her exactness in accomplishing her pen- 
ance and desirous of receiving some explanation of one so 
singular. " Ah," said the saint, " you have been very faith- 
ful to the first part of my order; now do the second part 
and you will be cttrecL Retrace your steps, pass through 
all the places you have already traversed and gather up one 
by one all the feathers you have scattered." " But, father," 
exclaimed the poor woman, "that is impossible. I cast 
the feathers carelessly on every side; the wind carried them 
in different directions; how can I now recover them?" 
" Well, my child," replied the saint, " so it is with your 
words of slander. Like the feathers which the wind scat- 
tered, they have been wafted in many directions; call them 
back if you can. Go, and sin no more." 

— The American Church. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL CREED, 

I believe in God, the Father great, the One all else above, 
In Jesus Christ, the Master wise, who taught the Father's 

love; 
In human strength and goodness, too, my faith shall constant 

be 
To guide me to the Father's house in His eternity. 
I believe a spirit holy in the life of man doth flow, 
And that its earnest working here can make a heaven 

below ; 
I believe that sin shall perish when the good is builded 

here, 
That every error brings us pain and every sin a tear. 
In the wise and holy purpose that the Father has in view 
I believe my highest duty dwells, for mo alone to do; 
On every day of joy or woe and every day of care, 
My soul shall find its guiding strength before my God in 
prayer. 
I believe, too, in salvation as a final rest in Heaven 
Where the soul of man shall grieve not and his highest 

joy is given. 
In repentance and contrition and a holy sense of sin 
I believe I see the promise of a crown of life to win. 
I believe religion is to live and labor with the Lord, 
To love my neighbor as myself and put my faith in God; 
And in the soul immortal, too, my hope shall falter never, 
For I believe that we shall live and worship God forever. 

— Rev. L. G* Wilson. 



ORDERING A HOME. 

Few, comparatively, appreciate the immense moral power 
of that which meets the eye of a child in his home. Order 
and neatness, which surround him like an atmosphere, 
"forms of beauty" which attract him, are not simply pleas- 
ing in themselves, but are perpetually reaching out and, by 
touching the soul itself, forming the disposition and the 
heart: I have known a father to select a picture, only a 
lithograph, inexpensive, but chosen from among many be- 
cause of the sweet face of a little girl who looks up at you, 
with needle in her fingers, from her work, while a gentle 
smile is lighting up every feature, and place it in his dining- 
rooiD with the sole purpose that the ever beaming counte- 
nance should exert its influence over the little ones of the 
household. No one can measure the quiet influence of 
things like this. — Kindergarten. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



London, England.— From across the 
water come to us reports so interesting and 
full of encouragement for all concerned in the 
growth of the liberal faith that we pass on 
the good words through the pages of Unity. 
Our Post Office Mission workers specially 
will feel a thrill of sympathy when reading 
them. The following is taken from the re- 
port of Miss Florence Hill, secretary of the 
London Postal Mission. She says: 

"In acknowledgment of receipt of pam- 
phlets, one writes : 'My perusal of them tends 
to convince me of the truth of a conviction I 
have long entertained, that our conventional 
creeds contain much that is both irrational 
and antagonistic to true religion.' And the 
same writer after explaining that he was for- 
merly a member of the established church, 
continues, * I shall do all I can in my re- 
stricted way to further Unitarian principles 
among my friends, fully convinced, as I am, 
that the more they prevail the sooner will su- 
perstition and priestcraft disappear from 
amongst us.' 

"Another writes: 'The originality of the 
books sent led me to question their authentic- 
ity. It is quite a fresh class of literature to 
that which I have been accustomed to read, 
being in a center of churchism. . 1 

gather from the papers you sent that the 
teachings eft Unitarian ministers can not be 
excelled by any other sect of the Christian 
faith and that much of the Orthodox mysti- 
cism is banished by the advanced ideas of 
their higher culture. . . I am reading 
the works of Doctor Channing. Oh! his 
teachings are beautiful; the * Perfect Life* 
fairly lifted my spirit into the realm of im- 
mortality.' 

******** 

"Another writes: *The readings you sent 
me have quite settled my mind on the matter 
of religion. For years past I mu^t have been 
a Unitarian without knowing it;' and in ac- 
knowledging a copy of Channing, which he 
was very eager to buy, he remarks, 'I can not 
close without telling y«m how pleased I am 
with Doctor Chamiing^ works. They -are a 
complete wonder to me. What a man he 
must have been ! There is a grand sermon in 
every leaf of the book. 1 wish every work- 
ing man in England had a copy.' It is inter- 
esting to note that this man who 'must have 



been a Unitarian for years' had never seen 
even the outside of any of our Unitarian 
chapels, or come in contact with Unitarians, 
or read any of our Unitarian literature 
before. 

"Another isolated correspondent writes: 
' We are out here on the edge of our York- 
shire moors, and the only paper shop will 
not supply Unitarian literature.' 

"This paragraph alone would prove the 
need of the Postal Mission Work." 

Boston. — More and more the memory of 
Rev. J. F. Clarke is honored by the wise and 
good In the United States and England, by 
men of all religious denominatipns. The ap- 
preciation of his sterling principles as a 
leader and reformer and as a lucid writer of 
doctrinal books is wider than his nearest 
friends imagined. 

—The Unitarian Grove meeting at Wiers, N. 
H., will be held during three days, August 3 
to 5. It will be full of good sermons and 
conferences. 

—The late meeting in Boston of the National 
Prison Association was the most notable one 
of its existence. Eminent men in varied pro- 
fessions interested in American social science 
gave clear, wise opinions on present methods 
of prison discipline and emphasized reforms 
in remote jails, and suggested valuable im- 
provements in training prison officers, and 
decidedly advocated the abolition of capital 
punishment 

—The president of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union, W. H. Baldwin, announces 
that among the donations recently received 
for the "Country Week" charity of 1888 (the 
fourteenth season) are the following: "Help- 
ing Hand Society" of the Harvard 8treet 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cambridge; 
Unitarian Sunday-school, Ayer, Mass.; 
"Helping Hand Society," Channing Memori- 
al Church, Newport, K. I.; Unitarian Sunday 
School, South Natick ; "Money Saved for 
One Year by Two Little Girls," now at Sharon 
for the summer; few members Unitarian 
Sunday school, Arlington, Mass.; "Society of 
Little Charities," fair, Dedham; Infant Class 
Congregational Church Sunday School, Clay, 
Iowa; *^Lend a Hand Club," fair, Wellesle> 
Hills; "Boys' Lend a Hand Club," New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Unitarian Sunday school Third 
Congregational Society, Cambridge. 

Duluth, Minn.— In leaving an old field 
of work for a new one, nothing cheers a min- 
ister more than a hearty spoken interest on 
the part of the friends he is quitting. That 
the members of the society in Duluth have 
appreciated Mr. West and his work among 
them, is well evidenced in the cordial words 
of the following document,— a resolution pre- 
sented by the trustees of the society at the 
last meeting at which Mr. West was present, 
and passed by a unanimous rising vote. That 
Mr. West has found important private rea- 
sons for his change of work is evidence 
enough to him that his resignation was 
necessary; still, his people in Duluth can but 
regret the family and business necessities 
which brought about the removal. The reso- 
lution follows: 

WiiKREAfr, Mr. James H. West, ae minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Duluth, has given the full 
power of his mind, his energy, his learning, to the 
cause of liberal religion and the advancement of true 
humanity; and 

Whereas, He is now on the point of leaving us for 
new fields of activity, be it 

Resolved* By the First Unitarian Society of Duluth, 
that we thank Mr. West for the manner in whicu he 
has carried on the work in our midst, that we regret 
his leaving, and that we wish him prosperity and full- 
est success in the work which he has undertaken ae 
the work of his life. 

Duluth, Minn., June 24, 1888. 

Quincy, Ills.— Pastor Bradley is enjoy- 
ing his vacation in the East. He has recently 
been preaching to his old friends in the Con- 
gregational parish over which he once pre- 



sided. Some of his teachers and Sunday- 
school pupils find so much joy in the church 
home that although it is vacation they come 
together to talk and sing the things of the 
spirit We believe that it is already decided 
that the autumnal meeting of the Illinois 
state conference is to be held here, and it is 
none too early to pass the word around. Let 
those who have ever attended an Illinois con- 
ference attend this, and those who have not 
had this exhilarating experience let them 
begin next October at Quincy. All the 
boundary states are always included in Illi- 
nois' invitations. 

New York.— The three-fold "Unity con- 
gregation" of Newark, Brooklyn and New 
York, to which Hugh O. Pentecost ministers, 
closed their year's work with a picnic, six 
hundred strong, on Long Island Sound. A 
vacation is to be taken from July 22 to Sept. 
23. The publication of The Twentieth Cen- 
tury will be suspended during the time. 
Judging at this distance we would say that 
no more virile, work is done for rational re- 
ligion in America at the present time than 
that represented by our vigorous brother 
Pentecost. He has earned his vacation and 
we trust that it will be such an one as will 
enable him to resume his work with increased 
courage. 

The Temperance Work.— Miss Frances 
E. Willard is at work upon the history of the 
Temperance Union, which is now in its six- 
teenth year. Its appearance next year will 
celebrate Miss Willard's fiftieth year. It will 
be the story of a moral gulf stream flowing 
through the American life, changing the 
climate, ameliorating the severities of the 
whole continent of being. 

' Philadelphia.— We learn through the. 
Woman'* Journal that Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames recently celebrated their silver wed- 
ding bya reception given them at the Spring 
Garden Unitarian church, a society which 
they have created and which they have taught 
to do much of the world's work well. 



Care for the Children 

Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's 8arsaparilla. 

" Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. .Boon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feel that Hood's 8arsaparilla 
saved my children to me." MBS. C L. 
Thompson, West Warren, Mass. 

Purify the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purines my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. K Thompson, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Bakbxnoton, 
130 Bank Street, NewYork City. 

' Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Bold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

100 Doses One Dollar, 
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St. Cloud, Minn. — At a meeting of the 
congregation of Unity Church of this place, 
I^bv. Charles Staples, of Reading, Mass., was 
unanimously called to the pastorate of the 
society. The committee reported that sub- 
scriptions amounting to $5,000 have been re- 
ceived in St. Cloud, for a church building, 
and the canvass is not vet complete. It is 
proposed' to begin building this summer as 
soon as a proper site is secured, and it is 
hoped that the Minnesota Conference can be 
received this fall in the new church edifice. 
Since the first Unitarian service was held in 
St. Cloud last November, the record has been 
one of continuous progress and growing en- 
thusiasm. 

Honors to Americans.— At the eighth 
centennial of the University of Bologna de- 
grees were conferred on Mr. James Russell 
Lowell in Letters, Mr. David Dudley Field 
in Law, Mr. Alexander Agassiz in Science 
And Dr. Weir Mitchell in medicine. 

Brattleboro, Vt.— Rev. F. L. Phalen, 
one of Unity's staunch friends, has received 
and accepted a call to this place. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

All Souls Chubch, corner Oak wood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, August 5, services 
at 11 a. m.; A sermon by Rev. M^ J. Savage, 
on "The Duty of Liberals," will be read. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, August 5, services at 
10:45 A. m. 



Pimples, boils and other humors of the 
blood are liable to manifest themselves in 
warm weather when the blood gets heated. 
To prevent or cure them, take Hood's Sarsa 
parilla. 100 doses $1. 



nitHIUAN FEHALi; SUSJH1NAKY 



For the higher education of young women. College. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses of Study in Classics, 
Modern Languages and English. Fine advantages In 
Music and Art. Location healthy; spacious grounds: 
commodious brick buildings thoroughly remodeled, 
steam-heated, and passenger elevator. Commanding 
view of the city and the winding Kalamazoo. Board and 
tuition, $200. 82nd vear opens Sept. 6. For information 
and catalogue address Isabella G. Fkbkch, Prin.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



CHICI60FEMALEC0LLE6 
MormnParkCnearChtcago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladles. Foi 
catalogue address G. THAYER. LL. D., 
Morgan Park. 111., or 77 Madison Street. Chicago, 111. 
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THE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. By Mlnot J. Savage. A tract that even 
Poet-office Mission worker should use. Thlrty-twb 
pages, printed in clear open type. Price, including 
postage, 6 cents; 100 copies, $150. ~~*- 
KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 



CHARLES H. 



Science and Immortality 



A " Symposium," giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the ChrUttan, RegMer, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof . Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. Pickering. Square 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Social Equilibrium 

And other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 

Bt Rbv. Gbobge Batchblor. These Essays relate 
to the many new questions of social and religious or 
ganization which nave been forced upon the modern 
* * * - •—- tJt z discovery and economical progress, 
mpt to offer a panacea for the many 
e, cmt simply to describe and discuss 



mind by scientific discovei 
They do not attemy ' A 

evils of social life, . . „„„ 

some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 
integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 
structive. Cloth, 12m o, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
* , by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St.. 
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For The Nervous 
The Dehilitated 

^*i The Aged 

■ URB8 Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
» ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 

^^^^^^ Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
• ^^^ ^ affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONlC v It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
rarely, on the Bowels. 

A8 A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $i oo. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietor*, 

BURLINGTON. VT. 



Ar« luu Making Money? 

There is no reason why you should not make large 
sums of money if you are able to work. All you need 
is the right kind of employment or business. Write 
to Hallett & Co., Portland Maine, and they will send 
you, free, full information about work that you can 
do and live at home, wherever you are located, earn- 
ing thereby from $5 to $25 per day, and upwards. 
Capital not required ; you are started free. Either 
sex; all agep. Better not delay. 



SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 

LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! * " fc " 1 

gift for I ho ladies. Save much 
money and nocuro the best I 
bvery ltidj- knows and appre- 
pfetM, tbt pchiltfa of hap*. 
lug n iV'w ran&aata of rib- 
bon,baudy for Itu- thousand 
and one tttaty and useful 
purpoBes for which such 
gwxis are u«t?d, and 
which they, the ladles, 
use to euch advantage. 
To purchase what \% 
wanted at the usual 
prices such good* are 
■old for. would create a 
large bill of expense, 
and therefore debars a 
■real many from in- 
dulging their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz 
fng that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among t ha 
large importing houses 
of America which 
ihev would be willing 
to dispose of In bulk, 
for a small fraction of 
their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we instituted a 
aean li. resulting in our 
obtaining the entire 
stock, of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnant* of several 
of th« largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except In the very best stores of America. Yet they an- given anuy 
free; nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladles j 
beautiful, elegant, cfcetet p»f*U absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars In this direction, and can offer an Im- 
mensely, varied, and must complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, bat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dres* trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc. Some of these remnants range 
three yard* and upward* in length. Though remnants, nil the 
pattemsamnewHUu late atTles, and may be depended on as beauti- 
ful, refined, fashionable ami elegant. How to get a box eon- 
taininu a Complete Assortment of theme ele» 
sunt ribbon* Free. The .Practical If on»ekeep- 
rr and JLatliew* Pi re m Isle Companion, published 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world, v ery large and hand- 
somely illustrated; regular price 75 eta. per year. 8end o3 cents and 
we will send it to you fur n trial year, and will also send free a 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 85 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and i boxes, #1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent forlesa 
than *L Gel 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4 subscriptions and 
4 boxea for only $1; can do it" in a few minutes. The above offer Is 
based on this fact : — those who read the periodical referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it ; It U In 
after years, and not row, that we rnnke money. We make this great 
offer 'a order to at once secure 2,*»O f 0<X) new'subscribers, who. not 
now, but next year, and In years thereaftrr, shall reward us with a 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so, 'rhe money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to' pay at any store for a much 
■mailer assortment of fisrlnferiornhbons, Best bargain ever known] 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you »ee all. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly satisfied. 
Better cut this out, or send at once for probablv tt won't appear again. 
Address, H. HALLETT * CO., Pibllsherh. PoktlanU, MAtifa 




STANDAKD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 

$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 



The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive book 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 

The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years' experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The* American Protectionist's Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George's premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 

To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
"The Philosophy of Price," "The American 
Protectionist's Manual," and " Progress from 
Poverty" by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 




JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 

Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMAS, 

ADTIRT18ISQ AOIIfTS, 
M to 49 Rudolph BtrMt, CHICAGO* 
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Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
need by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. P#ice r s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PBICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

HEW YOBX. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



THE 



New York, Penn. & Ohio 

:r,.a-ixjI?,o-A-D, 

In connection with 

Hew Tort, Lata JJJUJJ & Western R. R. 

FOB - 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIE8. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, » 



Pullman Palace Bleeping Coaches, P ullm an 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Oars, and • 
Elegant Day Coaches, 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent 

yijjw -srostse. 



Is the Baby 

a constant joy, or are your days and nights filled with 
sleeplessness and anxiety? Fed on 

RIDGE'S FOOD, 

children are well and happy. Woolrich & Co. on label. 



Dntcher'e is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early»kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



CURE2.DEAF 

ComforUble, inrtalbl*. Illustrated book A proof*, FREE. Addrea 



by Pbck^ Pat. Tmtwotwd 
Cumuombd Eab Dacita. 
Whlipm heard distinctly. 



arcmUouF. HJSCOJC, 853 Broadway, , 



Namatbtefafax. 



WANTED— Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 



KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense. 11 — Boston- 
Gasette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
np by a kindly humor. n — Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
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EDITORIAL 



How the mothers bless the homes in the great cities that 
take in their boys ! It seems to us that the possession of 
a beautiful happy home is justifiable only when held in 
trust, — as a place to which the homeless have a right. 

" Yet show I unto you a more excellent way." This 
time Pittsburgh does so by fining and sending to jail a real 
estate owner who knowingly rented out his properties for 
immoral purposes. A better way that of grappling with the 
evil than by making a raid when the mayor's conscience gets 
ready. 

" William Lloyd Garrison's voice rang out in behalf of 
negro emancipation and its echoes will be heard for many a 
generation. Mr. Bergh spoke for the emancipation of the 
dumb animals from cruelty. I am not certain but his work 
had the larger meaning. It was a .great era truly that 
opened up as the smoke of the war rolled away. But it 
was his brother man whom man redeemed by the bloody 
sweat of the battle-field. When Henry Bergh lifted the 
saddle from the galled back of the overworked horse, what 
came ? Was it the era of a still wider brotherhood ?" So 
Mr. Bradley queries in a sermon published by the Humane 
Society of Quincy, 111. A prophecy in a question. 

Not long ago we printed a line from Edward Emerson 
praising highly Sidney Morse's bust of his father, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson : " It recalls the beauty and strength which 
were in part passed away when Mr. French made his — won- 
derful as that was for the late day at which he knew my 
father." We expressly referred these words to Morse's 
larger bust of Mr. Emerson, but in doing so were mis- 
taken. They were written of the smaller bust made by the 
same sculptor, — the one that costs but $7.00 instead of 
$20.00. The thought that a hundred times as many per- 
sons, then, can afford to own the face on which the son of 
Emerson bestows such praise makes it a genuine pleasure 
to confess the mistake. 

Our Chicago Unitarian headquarters received a new con- 
secration on Monday, August 6th, in a brief visit from Doc- 
tor Charming, of Pasadena, CaL, son of the sainted Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, the great apostle of Unitarianism in 
America. It gave one a new feeling of the reality and 
power of Doctor Channing's life to talk with this sweet and 
gentle soul who had stood with his father through the try- 
ing years of the anti-slavery struggle, had ministered to his 
failing strength in the last years of his life, and had caught 
the inspiration of his broad, humane and progressive spirit. 
All blessings go with this son of an honored father, and 
may kindly hands guard him across the great plains and 
mountains of the West, and bring him safely to his home on 
the Pacific slope. 

From a friend abroad : " I have found my picture. Do 
you remember a Delaunay in the Luxembourg, — "The 
Pest in Borne ? " The white-winged Angel of Good directs 
the bad Angel how many blows to strike on the door of a 
mansion; as many blows, so many deaths within. Around 
are dead and dying in the street, but nothing repulsive. In 
the distance, beautiful glimpses of architectural forma 
The composition, the rich yet sombre coloring, are superb. 



And the idea is fine. Pestilence is from evil, — the blow is 
struck by the angels of darkness, — but directed, overruled, 
that is, by mercy and good. The Good Angel, one feels, 
could not save the city from the fate it has evolved; but she 
poises above, just above the level of their woe. And beneath 
her is the hand that deals the sentence." 

" I wonder if you know that Bryant has a brother some- 
where in the great West, who, if he had given his life to 
literature, might have made as great a writer as the poet." 
The question was " wondered " in a London drawing-room 
the other day; and when the Princeton traveler, who an- 
swered, " Yes, I know him well," went on to Edinburgh, a 
little Quaker woman asked her there, " Does thee know 
John Howard Bryant, who lived and worked in slavery days 
on the line of the great Underground Road to Liberty ? 
Wendell Phillips told me of him long ago." The good 
man, remembered thus abroad, has loDg been the "first cit- 
izen" of Princeton, HI., — earning the title by the same 
qualities of character and public spirit that gave his brother 
the corresponding title in New York. As his birthday 
comes around in July, the neighbors keep the festival. Last 
year — his eightieth— his townsmen honored him. This 
year it was the women's turn. Eighty-one of them — a 
friend to match each year — gathered at the old man's home 
to crown him with flowers and honoring speech. " Flowers 
in his hair, on his shoulders, in his pockets, flowers all 
about and around him. It seemed that every bud, vine and 
blossom which he had loved, and whose beauties he had 
sung, had come to greet him on his birthday. 1 ' The praise 
was woman's praise, direct and loving. " I like and trust a 
man who knows the hermit-thrush, who finds the earliest 
violet and seeks the latest aster; a man who loves sunshine 
more than gold, and who in the wind finds good company." 
" Ever since we can remember anything, we can remember 
you. You are part of home to us, like the sky, the trees, 
the flowers, the grass. We cannot think of Princeton with- 
out Mr. Bryant any more than we can think of Princeton 
without all these other attributes. You belong to our past, 
our present — and the future is immortal." So came their 
heart- words. The Unity women — and men — would rever- 
ently send their gratitude to one who so long has taught by 
illustration, "how beautiful it is to be alive." 

Our types the other day (page 268) made havoc of a sen- 
tence in the sermon on " Tlie Sparrow's Fall." It should 
have read as follows: — Where did that tenderness of theirs 
originate t ' Where but in Mother Nature, whose offspring 
such men are? " Whatever is in them was first in it." Be- 
cause, in the order of nature, you pity me, love me, and give 
yourself to pain for me; because you long unspeakably to 
comfort me; because the sudden tragedy makes the whole 
village blossom with self- forgetting friendliness; because 
the sufferers themselves are often eager to add pain to pain 
in martyrdoms of love; and because such tenderness more 
surely streams forth and more widely circles as the race 
improves, — in a word, because, in the order of Nature and 
by her creating, there are mothers and fathers and Christs, 
therefore it is that we believe in Love at the heart of all the 
Law. Good men and women are embodied arguments that 
God is good. — So said the sermon. But a friend's way of 
wording the same simple logic will reach so much farther that 
we have asked permission to pass on to others, who may 
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sometime need its comfort, the sudden thought that gave 
one heart rest. Our friend wrote: " If you want to write a 
sermon on the divinity of human nature, come to me for 
information. I couldn't shed a tear until people were so 
kind to ua When we were sitting here by ourselves, feel- 
ing that God didn't care, and nobody could help, and we 
must beaV our trouble the best way we could, a friend came 
in. She had learned that we were suffering. She was so 
good. And soon we saw another coming. She staid all 

day, and then came and was just as comforting * 

as mortal could be. Our nearest neighbors would not let 
us give a thought to our table, but brought in everything 
for two days; and one of them, who has not been well, knew 
that liquids would be swallowed when solids could not 
(And I mean to remember that when I know of some one 
else in trouble). Still another friend insisted on staying 
all night in the house. All day long people had come. 
When people were so very, very good, the thought came to 
me, — ' Where did they get this loving kindness, if not from 
the Fat her t And if they are so kind, what must He beP 
Then I felt that He did care, and let our poor one go if she 
wanted to so much. God pity all suffering people and make 
the happy ones happier !" 

Foub new tracts are ready in the Unity series. The first 
is called " Ohanning and the Unitarian Movement in the 
United States," by Daniel L. Shorey, the President of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. It sketches the rise of the 
liberal movement among the old Puritan churches of Mass- 
achusetts eighty years ago. Channing's part in the contro- 
versy which gave the liberals the name of Unitarians, 
the continuing growth of thought which soon brought Em- 
erson and Theodore Parker into being, but into being as 
the first heretics of Unitarianism, and finally Channing's 
spiritual fellowship with these young heretics while agree- 
ing theologically with the elder men. It is the story in a 
nut-shell, and the nut-shell is called " Unity Short Tract 
No. 11," taking the place of a similar tract by another, 
now out of print 

" The Family Purse," by J. Vila Blake, tells who is the 
proper agent of expenditure in family life, and the three 
main laws by which family expenses should be governed. 
A friend sent money to make it " Short Tract No. 22." 

The third is by Arthur Judy, on the use of Opportunity, 
the impressive life-sermon printed last April in our paper, 
from the text " I shall not pass this way again." Friends 
who saw its value sent money to give it permanence as 
" Short Tract No. 23." Each of these three tracts costs 1 
cent, mailed, or 100 copies for 60 cents. 

The fourth, "Concerning Immortality," re-fills niche 
" No. 3," long empty in the larger " Unity Mission Series." 
It aims to show, by extracts from several writers, what 
modern thought and science are saying about the world's 
great hope. Miss Frances Power Cobbe, the English the- 
ist, in an allegory called "The House on the Shore of 
Eternity," points to powers in the soul that seem to need 
another life than this to give them scope and function. 
William Salter, of the Ethical Culture Society, gives rea- 
son for his glowing faith that we are " Not Waifs." Henry 
Simmons shows that physical science, so far as it offers hint 
at all concerning the mystery, describes matter uniformly 
growing more vigorous in action as it grows invisible. Mi- 
not Savage emphasizes mesmerism, clairvoyance and the 
like phenomena, which, if they do not prove the theory of 
Spiritualism true, reveal powers in us so independent of 
the ordinary senses and means of communication as to sug- 
gest the possibility of the soul's life wholly separate from 
the present body. Some noble sentences from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and verses from Charles Ames, finish the tract 
It is 13 pages long, costs 5 cents mailed, 10 copies for 25 
cents, and will, we hope, be widely called for. 



" Never trouble trouble until trouble troubles you." So 
a wise New York teacher taught, and children remembered 
this word when they forgot the geography and mathemat- 
ics. By-words thrown in, like this, count for so much in a 
school! Were the total raising power of a school-room to 
be analyzed and tabulated, like the raising power of yeast- 
powders, we fancy the table might stand thus, — but we 
would like some teachers' estimates : — 

Per cent, 
of influence. 

The teacher's self 80 

By- words thrown in 10 

Text books and class-work 80 

Schoolmates 80 

too 

The plans for next winter's Unity Club work are already 
arriving. Cleveland sends hers. It is to be a study of 
Greek Life and Literature, from Homer to Demosthenes. 
In Unity church, St Paul, the young men are going to 
study the Constitutional History of the United States. The 
" Old South " lecture programme, noticed in our last issue, 
would make an interesting course for 1888 89 class study; 
the main studies and papers illuminating some notable 
event that fell in, or near, the '88 or '89 of its respective 
century, and the evenings rounding out with shorter stories 
of other '88 and '89 events, or reports of what was going on 
at the time in England, France, etc., and in religion, liter- 
ature, discovery, etc. Here is the list of main events and 
subjects: 

1089. Lanfranc died. Subject, "The Great 8chools after the 
Dark Ages." 

1189. Richard I. crowned. Subject, "Richard the Lion-Heart d, 
and the Crusades." 

1289. Dante at the battle of Campaldino. Subject, " The World 
which Dante Knew." 

1384. Wyclif died. Subject, " The Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation." 

1492. America discovered. Sutriect, "Copernicus and Colum- 
bus, or the New Heavens and the New Earth." 

1588. Spanish Armada. Subject, " The People for whom Shake- 
speare Wrote." 

1688. William of Orange lands in England. Subject, "The Puri- 
tans and the English Revolution." 

1789. Washington inaugurated, and the Bastile fell. Subject, 
" Lafayette and the Two Revolutions which he Saw." 



THE THREE Rs IN UNITY CLUB WORK. 

"The three Rs in "Unity Club work are Beading, 'Biting 
and Arguing." So says a friend near by. Classes plan- 
ning for their winter study now should plan it with all three 
Rs in mind. Careful program- makers will so select and 
outline the course as to provide (1) reading for all members 
of the .class to undertake at home; (2) subjects for 
more special study, to be written on, — one or two, at 
least, to each member; (3) such subjects for this read- 
ing and writing that a good half of every meeting can be 
spent in eager talk — in "arguing," if no better kind of talk 
be possible — about the matters read and written on. 

It takes all three ife to make a class thoroughly successful 
and its work a pleasure and a profit to a winter's end. For 
the Beading, if faithfully attended to, makes everybody in 
the club read slowly and thoughtfully two or three noble 
books during the winter months, — a consummation devoutly 
to be thanked for in this age of magazines and newspapers 
and of very busy men and women. To this great good the 
'Biting adds another all its own, and so great, this, that the 
writers, even those who wince and dodge the worst, uni- 
formly confess afterwards, "Those two papers that I wrote 
did more for me than all the rest of it together." The 
women who "never could and never can write, and must 
really be excused," and those men who are "too busy earn- 
ing bread to give the study which writing a paper takes," are 
the very women and the very men who most need the hard re- 
freshing of this mental feat, and who, having dared it, enjoy 
most the sense of education and enrichment which the tu> 
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wonted effort leaves behind. And the Arguing, the talk 
around the circle, — not side-talk, not ramble-chatter, but 
mind-talk centered on the subjects in hand — this is what 
makes the club evening the one of all the week looked for- 
ward to and backward to, — "Better lose the concert!" For 
nothing so exhilarates as assisting at a mind-talk. 

Most clubs omit or slight, at least, one of this trinity of 
Rs. Did not yours, last winter? Some clubs make little 
of the Beading, and therefore abound in unwise virgins 
who want to be at the bright wedding, but bring no o3 in 
their lamps. Some make their program so varied and so 
vast that reading for it becomes practically impossible. 
These are the "hop, skip and jump" clubs. The best way 
probably is to so narrow the program that the main reading 
shall concentrate on one or two books, which all can afford 
money and time to make their own, while those with more 
time at command can read collaterally as they will. This 
chosen field, of course, should lie in the high places of 
thought and literature. 

Other clubs provide well for their Beading, but either 
prdnise "No 'Biting here," or, on the other hand, spend too 
much of the precious evening-once-a-fortnight in courteous 
and sleepy listening to long written papers. Still other 
clubs take due thought for both these ife, but select poor 
subjects for the Talk. They forget that Brown and Jones 
and Smith, and possibly Mrs. Brown and Jones and Smith 
— faithfully reading, too, — have hardly knowledge enough 
on some subjects to carry briskly the question-end of the con- 
versation, to say nothing of the answer-end. In such cases 
if Brown has the compensating wisdom of modesty, he may 
think he has no opinions to take out talking, and so may 
keep the whole Brown family at home. 

The moral is, that all three of the ite should be remem- 
bered in planning for the study-class. w. c. o. 

THE "COUNTRY WEEK,"-A NEW METHOD. 

The "Country Week" is an arrangement by which chil- 
dren from the poorest, hottest, sickliest districts of the 
large cities are sent out into the green fields and milky ways 
of the country for a summer week. Sometimes it is called 
the " Fresh Air Fund." It is one of the new charities, or 
the new justices, of Christendom. Boston now sends out over 
3,000 children this way every year; Philadelphia over 4,000. 
New York has a number of summer agencies sending out 
we know not how many; for instance, Heber Newton's 
church alone has its own seaside home where it entertains 
three or four hundred. Cincinnati has begun, and probably 
other cities. Chicago began last year. The Daily News 
(the papers and railroad companies are generous helpers 
everywhere in this work ) stirred up a public interest that 
supported a Lakeside Sanitarium for sick babies, and a 
Home at Highwood. Last year, too, the guests at Lake 
Geneva opened a Home near by themselves for the little ones, 
and this year the Tribune is fostering that Home, which has 
been enlarged. And other little beginnings have been 
made, — nothing systematic, nothing large, but enough to 
show that Chicago is awaking to the need. The Inter 
Ocean is getting interested in it This year will prove re- 
hearsal, we believe, for something much better in 1889. 

The "Country Week" is, of course, a two-ended enter- 
prise. It has a city end and a country end. At the city 
end the children have to be selected, prepared (sometimes 
cleansed and clothed), collected at the station and taken to 
the country homes. It is a work requiring judgment, tact and 
time, — and system, if the work is to be enlarging work. .Only 
an efficient committee should undertake it To the city 
end, too, belongs most of the money-getting and the finding 
of the country homes, and in general the whole initiative 
and direction. 

The country end has usually been managed in one of 
three ways. (1). Good folk not a few have received the city 
waifs as guests. (2). Friendly farmers have been found to 



board them at low rates and look out for their good times. (3.) 
" Summer Homes " have been established Trjtifc ti matron in 
charge, to which twenty, thirty, fifty children are sent. The 
children come and go in relays, each set having from one to 
two weeks of the country stay. Of the three ways the sec- 
ond proves generally the easiest and most convenient It ad- 
mits of indefinite expansion, limited only by the supply of 
money; and both the other ways, we believe, show tendency 
to revert to this boarding plan. Boston and Philadelphia 
experience shows that the cost per child and per week on 
this plan is between $2.25 and $2.50. Think what that 
means. You are going to leave your comfortable city home 
and have six weeks in the country; it will cost you $8 or 
$10 a week. First, send $2.50 — the price of one long ride 
— to the " Country Week Association ;" it will give some 
white- faced child from a tenement house, or some sick 
mother, or a worn-out sewing girl, one week of your 
happiness. 

But in Hinsdale, a suburb of Chicago, a new way of 
managing the country end has been devised. It has not 
yet been tried long enough to make it an assured success, but 
after five weeks' trial it promises so well and runs so easily 
that we see not why every suburb that fairly reaches fields 
and woods should not do the same good and have the same 
joy in it. An empty house was borrowed from a kind 
owner, and a mother- woman, brave and of much faith, vol- 
unteered to take charge of it for a month. A central com- 
mittee of five ladies — all the village churches being rep- 
resented — obtained from neighbors the necessary tables, 
chairs, dishes, cots and bedding, all of the simplest sort; 
and this committee keeps permanent oversight of the work, 
meeting every Friday morning. The food is sent in cooked, 
three ladies furnishing one day's complete supply (three 
meals), so that nothing but the morning oatmeal or a cup of 
tea is cooked upon the premises. A sub-committee secures 
these seven-times- three contributors for the week; the next 
week a new committee serves, securing another twenty-one. 
Each house- wife has practically given so far but one meal, 
or its equivalent, to the Home. . The house holds ten to 
fifteen guests, a new relay coming as the old one leaves each 
Monday morning. Most of the guests — children and 
mothers — have been sent by various city .missions. In the. 
main they take care of their own good times, but the village 
people help with rides and now and then a picnic. That is 
the whole of it. It does its little good — not little to some 
of the recipients; it gives its own real pleasure to the work- 
ers; it interests and combines the villagers, rich and poor, 
in kindly work; it is certainly very cheap, and can be done 
very quickly. It almost does itself in a village where a 
friendly feeling exists, and where a few efficient women 
dwell. Should one object that it takes too little money, the 
car fares being the chief cash expenditure, that trouble 
might be obviated by paying two months' rental for the 
house and employing a matron. How easily the $200 needed 
could be gathered in any of our dormitory -suburbs of Chi- 
cago, to say nothing of the share which city folk would 
gladly give. 

Why could not some other suburb try the thing, perhaps 
this very August and September ? Next year why could not 
twenty villages around Chicago have each their little Home 
of this kind, holding fifteen each? Twenty homes X fif- 
teen guests X eight July and August relays = 2,400 
children and sick mothers and tired working girls given a 
"Country Week." A blessed equation to make real — or 
to try to. w. c. o. 

FACES. 

Everything is wonderful and opens into the vast: why 
select the human face and call that of all things visible, the 
greatest wonder? Not because it is a rarity, — none so poor 
as not to own one face. Not because it is little known; a 
child can read the secrets in a face, — it takes a wise man to 
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read the secrets of a pebble or a leaf. It takes no school 
or text -book4e .teJU what a smile, a frown, a blush, a wrinkle 
mean. Not for any strangeness, then, but for this reason, 
because of all the visible world the human face is the spot 
on which what we call "mind" comes nearest to the surface of 
what we call "matter." Language reveals to the ear the 
unseen self within us thinking; the face reports to the eye 
that unseen self within us feeling. Of all the sounds on 
earth a word, of all spots on earth a human face, to make 
us know there is a world within the world. Therefore are 
these two things the arch-wonders of creation. 

We walk down street and five hundred of these play, 
parade and battle grounds of feeling drift by us in uncon- 
scious panorama. No two alike. Within this third of a 
square foot of moulded, tinted skin, which a hand can hide, 
the hillocks round so variously, the hollows curve so curi- 
ously that to each face we set a different name and hardly 
think of confounding them. Three strangers saunter 
towards us: not three bodies nor three dresses, but three 
faces are what we look at, each with heart and mind and 
soul recorded on it, — if only we have eyes to read such charts. 
And many we do read, and we say: That one loves himself; 
that one loves his cash; that one his home and children; 
that one his beer and beef. This one has music in her face. 
Here comes one whose face, for we have known it long, 
shows gains of mind and character; and here one whose 
face-change these last five years proclaims that he has been 
losing himself in gaining his money, — the debit and credit 
sides of his transactions are posted in his features plainly as 
on his ledger. Here is a child who carries "that 'Open 
Sesame' in his countenance which gives him entrance to 
every heart; " and here a child whose only entrance is 
through the gates of pity. Here is innocence and igno- 
rance coming towards you; here the cold eyes make you 
shudder at the knowledge that lies within, and you think of 
Buchanan's verse: 

44 Oh, the sound of the city is awful 
As the people pass to and fro, 
And the friendless faces dreadful, 
As they come, and thrill through you, and go." 

Try an experiment at your next party; stand by the wall 
.and take partners with your eyes and see how many you 
know without an introduction. Those illustrations in 
Thackeray and Dickens, which used to seem such carica- 
tures of ball rooms, are almost photographs, if we mentally 
cut off these bodies at the neck and see just the set of bob- 
bing heads smiling, chattering, nodding to each other. It 
is like walking through a fair, with showmen's tents all 
round, each with its placards out of the marvels to be seen 
inside; you know where to go for the lion, and where for 
the five-legged lamb, and where for the clowns, and where 
for the wax-figures, and where for the "Happy Family." 
The placards on the faces tell you. 

Steadily the world within prints itself upon features and 
expressions in flashing changes that come and go with the 
moment, in creeping changes that loiter through the life- 
time, in the still slower changes for which generations are 
needed and which settle a nation's type of face. We have 
watched the process going on in every baby's countenance 
as the forehead fills up and the features march out to ex- 
pressiveness. Perhaps our mother's pride in us led her to 
preserve our early selves in seried photographs, and we 
laugh now over the stages of our cubbishness as we stole 
from our nonentity towards the glory of our present per- 
fectness. Two school-boys separate:. years afterwards a 
man walks into your room and shows, before he speaks one 
word, by the lines around his mouth, what dissipation in 
the foreign land has wrought in the boy yo\i used to play 
tag with; or elt»e the strong lines of manly energy show at 
a glance their story of the untold life. Of those who went 
into the war, it was not only the dead and wounded on 
whose faces war left its mark : some came back with eyes 



hardened by wild usage, — other faces the war glorified into 
a look such as the peace-years never saw. Colonel Shaw, the 
hero of Fort Wagner, who was buried in the trenches with 
his negro soldiers, left college with a gentle, boyish face a 
year before the war broke out As one stood wondering at 
the altered features of his pictures taken during the battle - 
years, his mother told how swiftly strength added itself to 
sweetness in the lines, as the quick months of earnest pur- 
pose passed. Sooner or later on all our faces happens 
something like that which happened on the great Dante's 
face. We know his haggard, rock-like features well It is 
supposed they were copied from a mask made after his 
death. But a few years ago, under the white- washed wall 
of a Florence chapel, was discovered in bright fresh colors 
the face of the younger Dante, only twenty-odd years old, 
the Dante of the " Vita Nuova," painted there by his friend 
Giotto. Place Dante's death-mask and the picture side by 
side, and interpolate that life of disappointment, exile, per- 
secution, of despair about his country, of aspiration towards 
one pure ideal, of love never to be realized — and the secret 
of the face- change is an open one. Over a smiling vine- 
yard has flowed and stiffened the lava of fierce eruptions, 
and only the general conformation of the surface remains 
under the black, hard shroud. At times the process is re- 
versed, and the vineyard and the fruitage and the peace of 
God rest at the end of life on that which at its beginning 
is unpromising enough. 

Sometimes the transfiguration dawns almost as we watch. 
Miss Martineau knew a school-boy ten years old, who spent 
his whole Easter holidays one year in reading certain 
poems. "He came out of the process so changed/' she says, 
" that none of his family could help being struck by it The 
expression of his eye, the cast of his countenance, his use 
of words, his very gait, were changed. In ten days he had 
advanced years in intelligence.'' And often we have seen 
in children and in friends, in strangers, too, transfiguration 
flash, as " light that never was on sea or land " shot up the 
inward skies and haloed all the surface. There are three 
shining faces in the Bible, those of Moses, Jesus, Stephen. 
" Moses wist not that his face shone." " Jesus was trans- 
figured before them, and his face did shine as the sun." 
" Those who sat in the council, looking steadfastly on Ste- 
phen, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel." It 
matters little what the fact in these stories actually was, but 
that which we can easily believe, with or without the legend, 
is that the high consecration to which each man had vowed 
himself lit up his face with an unearthly light With each 
one it was the moment of a God's errand perfectly accept- 
ed, come what might; and what would come to two of the 
three was plainly death. Such a faith and such a purpose 
today would light a face. Suppose that one of us knew 
that this very week, " in some good cause not his own," he 
was to perish, if need be, and with utter gladness went 
working on to meet that fate, thinking of the cause and not 
the fate, — would not his altered face tell the tale and make 
the people wonder what bright spirit had possession of 
their friend ? w. c. o. 

Tdte first of the eight rules of Journalism, laid down the 
other day by Charles A. Dana, the veteran editor of the 
New York Sun, sanctifies the worst feature of the great city 
dailies: " Get the news, and get all the news, and nothing 
but the news." We do not want all the news. "All the 
news" poisons the clean day. To read " all the news'' is 
our dainty modern way of going to the bull-fight and the 
amphitheater, our stay-at-home way of visiting all dens of 
bloodshed and uncleanness. We would amend the rule to 
" Get the news, and sift the news; and of the news of sin 
print only that which one week later we should be sorry we 
had missed." That would leave enough for ache, for 
warning and for pity, and make the paper less a blackness 
on the morning. 
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THE AFTER-TWILIGHT MOON. 

Urn of April, wrought of gold, 

Hong above the pine -spears cold, 

Thou hast brimmed the dusk, and brought 

Dew upon the glebe of thought. 

Urn of twilignt, lifte4 up, 
Rimmed is thy enchanted cup 
With the songs unsung by day — 
Brimmed with odors of the May. 

Goblet of the night, which she 
Holds in heaven daintily, 
Lo, around thy crystal brink 
Future poets muse and drink; 

And about thy fane, behold, 
Kneel the stars, like priests in gold; 
And clouds before thy shrine swift whirl 
Clothed with vestments of soft pearl, 

Prayers and tears of earth that seek 
God through voids and tempests bleak, 
And ascend, from star to star, 
To the calms where visions are ! 

Pure spaces rimming dawns pearl-white, 
And brooks, where floweth perfect light 
Drawn from life's eternal wells 
Beyond the morning's citadels ! 

Into . thy shadowy couch of pine 

Sink, O Urn, and soft recline ! 

Thou hast brimmed the dusk, and brought 

Dew upon the glebe of thought. 

Chablbs J. O'Malley. 



LIFE AND LABORS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

IV. 
Emerson's Divinity School Address. 

(Concluded.) 

It was well known, however, that though Emerson had 
left the pulpit he had not deserted the cause of religion. He 
intimated indeed that a man might need to leave the min- 
istry in order to be a better minister. Young men pre- 
ferred to hear him speak on this subject before all others. 
And so it happened that the graduating class of 1838 of 
the Divinity school at Cambridge invited him to address 
them before they entered upon their work. It was 
on the 15th of July just fifty years ago, and that ad- 
dress has not been forgotten, and is more alive and influ- 
ential to-day in the sphere of religious thinking than ever 
before. It is the true declaration of our religious inde- 
pendence. It deserves to be read and honored annually in 
July as faithfully as men have read and honored the declara- 
tion of our national independence. Emerson was true to 
himself on this occasion, though he knew he could say lit- 
tle in accord with traditional Unitarianism. He saw in the 
lavish and fulsome adulation of Jesus, in the outcry made 
over skepticism in which Unitarians sought to outdo ortho- 
doxy, only a covert skepticism, a want of faith in the moral 
truths of Jesus' teaching, as though the religion of God, 
or the very being of God, were dependent upon what we 
say of it! 

Upon the publication of this discourse orthodoxy rejoiced 
in seeing its predictions fulfilled, but Unitarianism lifted 
up its hands in holy horror. Emerson said a new revela- 
tion was needed; this first full declaration of his faith was 
a "new revelation" to many. The moral sentiment of man, 
he said, "is divine and deifying;" "is an inlet into the deeps 
of reason." This sentiment lies at the foundation of society, 



and successively creates all forms of worship. Great as 
Jesus was, and there have been none greater, Christianity 
is everywhere corrupted. "It has dwelt, it dwells, with 
noxious exaggeration about the personal Jesus. The soul 
knows no persons. By this Eastern monarchy of a Chris- 
tianity which indolence and fear have built, the friend of 
man is made the injurer of man. The manner in which his 
name is surrounded by such expressions which were once 
sallies of admiration and love, but are now petrified into 
official titles, kills all generous liking." This phraseology 
"paints a demigod" as the Orientals or the Greeks would 
describe Osiris or Apollo." Christianity even said, "This 
was Jehovah come down out of Heaven. I will kill you, if 
you say he was a man! The idioms of his language and 
the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place of his 
truth, and churches are not built on his principles, but on 
his tropes. The time is coming when all men will see that 
the gift of God to the soul is not a vaunting, overpowering, 
excluding sanctity, but 'a sweet, natural goodness." 

" Historical Christianity destroys the power of preaching 
by withdrawing it from the exploration of the moral nature 
of man. I think no man can go with his thoughts about 
him into one of our churches without* feeling that what 
hold the public worship had on men is gone or going. It 
has lost its grasp on the affection of the good and the fear 
of the bad. And the motive that holds the rest there is 
now only a hope and a waiting." Yet " what greater ca- 
lamity can fall upon a nation than the loss of worship? 
Then all things go to decay. Genius leaves the temple to 
haunt the senate or the market Literature becomes friv- 
olous. Science is cold. The eye of youth is not lighted 
by the hope of other worlds, and age is without honor. 
Society lives to trifle, and when men die we do not mention 
them. 

44 The stationariness of religion; the assumption that the 
age of inspiration is past; that the Bible is closed; the fear 
o. degrading the character of Jesus by representing him 
as a man — indicate with sufficient clearness the falsehood 
of our theology. 

"Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; to refuse 
the good models, even those which are sacred in the imag- 
ination of men, and dare to love God without mediator or 
veil. Yourself a new-born word of the Holy Ghost, cast 
behind you all conformity and acquaint men first hand 
with Deity. Live with the privilege of the immeasurable 
mind. 

The forms of the churches are full of deformity. " The 
remedy to their deformity is first soul, and second soul, and 
evermore soul. O my friends, there are resources in us on 
which we have not drawn. Speak the very truth, as your 
life and conscience teach it, and cheer the waiting, fainting 
hearts of men with new hope and new revelation. 

"I look for the hour when that Supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly of those 
Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to all time, 
shall speak in the West also." "I look for the new Teacher 
that shall follow so. far those shining laws that He shall see 
them come full circle; shall see their rounding complete 
grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul; shall 
see the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of 
heart, and shall show that the ought, that duty is one thing 
with science, with beauty and with joy." 

Upon the publication of this address there broke out a 
war of pamphlets and periodicals. Parker said it was "the 
noblest, the most inspiring strain I ever listened to." But 
all the rank and file Unitarians heaped obloquy upon it and 
upon him. They made haste to wash their hands of any 
sympathy with such views, and their great regret was that 
it had been uttered under Unitarian auspices. Hereafter, 
they said, the right of the instructors of the Divinity school 
to veto the students' choice of a preacher must be affirmed. 
These lucubrations were declared contrary to Unitarian 
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teachings. Some ministers said Emerson was no Christian; 
others that he was an atheist Andrews Norton discussed 
the new Gospel under the title of " The Latest Form of In- 
fidelity." "Silly women and silly young men," "drawn 
away from their Christian faith" by these speculations, 
which were an insult to religion, made the situation 
alarming. 

But Emerson remained undisturbed in his self-posses- 
sion. He speaks of the affair in his correspondence with 
Carlyle as the " storm in the washbowl," but he does not 
reply to his assailant, or offer any defense for his positions, 
and there in the immortal address his sentences "lie as they 
befell, alive and warm, part of the human life and of the 
landscape and of the cheerful day." 

Fifty years of science, of experience, and of thought have 
wrought a change so great that among all thoughtful Uni- 
tarians, and among many who do not take the name, the 
words of Emerson on the great themes of duty and religion 
are classed with the deepest, wisest utterances of mankind. 
The testimony of Matthew Arnold grows constantly more 
acceptable and true, that Emerson is "the friend and helper 
of all those who would live in the spirit." It was because 
he himself lived i# the spirit that he can help us. It was 
because he consecrated his own inner life that it remains to 
all men's study, so fully rounded and gracious and fair. lb 
was enriched with our common experience. He bore bur- 
dens patiently; he accepted truth meekly; he spoke it with- 
out partisanship, but bravely; and he will be honored as a 
sage, a prophet and a saint. J. c. l. 



PICTURESQUE WISCONSIN. 

Of all the Western states Wisconsin is undoubtedly the 
most picturesque. Even those to whom the memory of 
Maine, or New Hampshire, or New York, is very dear, and 
who can think no other lands quite so beautiful as these, admit 
that Wisconsin comes nearer to them than any other state. 
It is fast becoming one vast summer resort for the South 
and for the people of Chicago. By all of her numberless 
lakes there are springing up cottages and camps. Her 
woods are full of tourists, and upon her rivers float many 
others in canoes. Since Mr. Thwaites wrote his charming 
book about a canoe voyage through the Bock, the Fox, and 
the Wisconsin, many other adventurous barks have been 
launched in search of such quiet pleasure. 

To the dweller in Indiana or Illinois, where there is noth- 
ing to be seen but corn stalks and distance, Wisconsin 
looks like a new world; so also to the dweller in arid if 
sublime Colorado, or the sojourner in the marsh and mud 
of Missouri. Here we have a country broken by prairie 
and woodland, with gentle rolling hills, crested with trees, 
and at whose feet flow clear limpid brooks. There are 
enough beautiful prairies to make it an easy and profitable 
farming country, but none of vast extent Many acres of 
native woods still stand in its most settled parts, and ridges 
and belts of trees dot almost its entire surface. There are 
sections where the bluffs are almost mountains, some of 
these entirely encircling paradisical little prairies. Her 
lakes are her greatest pride, however, from that most beau- 
tiful of green sheets Geneva, very near Chicago, and the 
lake region proper about Oconomowoc where their name 
is legion, and where each one visited is lovelier than the 
last, to the inland sea, Winnebago, forty miles long, and 
grand old Superior guarding the north. Here at Ashland 
is the best hay fever country now known, and in the bay 
the Apostle Islands, with some of the finest views in the 
world. Far Duluth on her desolate rocks is almost if not quite 
as worthy of the sight Near here you may see the rough- 
est of mining camps and the immense pine "forests 
primeval." 

If you will float down the wild Wisconsin, as did Father 
Marquette in the long ago, you will come to the dalles of 



that river — or the Dells as it is commonly called. Here you 
will see a sight worth a long journey to enjoy. The river 
flows in the wildest tumult through high rocky banks, cleft 
and carved into a thousand fantastic forms, reminding one 
of the palisades of the Hudson, though far grander, and of 
the banks at Trenton falls, though much wilder than those 
delightful shores. Here are canons, modest and mild beside 
the canons of the Colorado, but quite as enjoyable as those 
inaccessible wonders, and here are the most beautiful 
wooded banks, and rocks overhung with exquisitely delicate 
vines and flowers for many miles. This is the most pictur- 
esque part of picturesque Wisconsin, and it is visited by de- 
lighted thousands every year. Not far distant is the famous 
Devil's lake, surrounded by its bluffs, which is as weird and 
lonely a spot as that described by Poe in Ulalmme — " the 
dark tarn of Auber, in the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir." From its black depths it is easy to fancy spirits 
rising, and I know of no spot which seems so likely to be 
Charon's ferry as this. 

Had Whittier lived in Wisconsin all her beauties would 
ere this have been made known in song; but though Wis- 
consin has many bards, they have all been too busy looking 
within to find some new or strange emotion of which to 
write, to take time to sing of the sweet new land about 
them. Joaquin Miller has sung of his Sierras, and sung 
of them well; Whittier and Bryant and Longfellow of New 
England in songs that shall live long; the few poets of the 
South have done her loyal service; and Maurice Thompson 
by his genius is even redeeming Hoosierdom. Why, then, 
do not our poets sing of the fairest land of all ? From the 
wooded slopes of her hills let them sound her praises; let 
them make her rivers historic like the Merrimack; and let 
her lakes become Killarneys through their pens. 

Certainly neither Killarney nor Leman nor any of the best 
known of the old world waters, are more beautiful than our 
own Geneva or more- worthy of a poet's praise. The translu- 
cent green of her waters has no counterpart, I think, in na- 
. ture. It is something like the green of Niagara river, but far 
more delicate, and changes its shadings every hour of each 
day. Go and sit by it, ye tired and jaded of the crowded, 
weary cities, sit by it in quiet, or float upon it, for days or 
weeks, and you will get a new lease of life. Or if you have 
one of those "quick spirits" to whom Byron says quiet is a 
hell, get a spirited team of norses and a light vehicle, and 
drive for two or three months through picturesque Wiscon- 
sin, where for the most part the roads are good and the 
drives delightful, and if you do not find that there is inter- 
est and even rapture left in life I shall be much mistaken 
and disappointed. One who tried it wrote thus: 

44 Brightly billow the fields before me, 
Billows of oats and of tasseled corn, 
Waving, tossing, fleecy, feathery, 
Fresh with the dews of the early morn. 

" Over the prairies speed our norses, 

Flinging their manes to the fitful breeze, 
Ring their hoofs on the startled roadway, 
Ring our voices in time to these. 

" On and on as the sun climbs higher, 
Madly, merrily goes the race, 
Steeds ye are shod with the speed of tempests, 
Only the winds have so mad a pace. 

" Wild, exultant, the blood is leaping, 
Flows like fire in the raptured veins; 
Joy and freedom and lofty daring 
Are all in the touch of the thrilling reins. 

" Billow and billow, feathery oat-fields, 
Fields of barley and tasseled corn; 
Sparkle and sparkle, glittering hedgeways, 
Life will yield but one such morn." 

Hattie Tyng Griswold. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 



The Science of Politics. By Walter Thomas Mills, 
nails: New York. 



Funk and Wag- 



This is a timely hand-book of Politics. It treats ably of 
the nature and purpose of government, of the duties and , 
responsibilities of the citizen, of the ballot as a public trust, 
and of the character and claims of political parties. The 
folly of blind partisanship is exposed and the principle 
maintained that the party was made for man, not man for 
the party. 

In his introduction to the book the author says : "It is 
offered to the public not with the feeling that nothing has 
been overlooked in this pioneer journey, but with the ar- 
dent belief that a more general consideration of the first 
principles of civil life, of the first duties of the citizen, and 
the means by which these duties may be efficiently per- 
formed, will help to render American Politics both honora- 
ble and 'practicable'." 

This earnest discussion of the question of personal 
responsibility in performing the duties of citizenship' is of 
value, especially to young men who are still untrammeled 
by party ties, and to those who are hesitating on the brink 
of forming new ones. One may not always accept the con- 
clusions of the writer, but the book is suggestive and stim- 
ulating, and deserves a wide reading. e. 



In Nesting Time. By Olive Tborne Miller. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & C •. Cloth, pp. 269. Price, $1.25. 

The various sketches in this attractive volume derive 
their largest interest perhaps from the fact that, as stated 
in the introduction, "they are genuine studies from life." 
Indeed no reader, with even an ordinary attraction toward 
these brave little denizens of the woods, could read this ani- 
mated record of their small lives and peculiarities without 
unflagging interest. It is perhaps a drawback that the 
author's observations were principally of birds when not 
ranging at large thr ugh the forest; but, on the other hand, 
doubtless these observations were much more detailed and 
exact from that very fact. As the author very justly says if 
it be necessary to kill the birds and rob their nests in ac- 
quiring exact scientific knowledge of the anatomical struct- 
ure of the feathered tribes, etc., certainly the day has now 
come when investigation may most profitably be conducted 
humanely in the more interesting study of their character- 
istics and habits. Toward this work such a book should 
prove an impetus, not alone to the author, but to the public 
as well, many of whom, wishing for more, will close the 
volume with regret 



THE HOME. 



AUGUST. 



The full moon beams on the ripening grain; 

The lovers walk late in the quiet lane; 

And the heat and the hush of the day proclaim 

'Tis August E. G. B. 



OAKLAND. 

VII. 



I don't think there is any moral to the story I am going 
to tell you to-day about little Paul, but I wouldn't care for 
that if I could only make you hear the merry, rippling 
laugh that falls from his lips sometimos. It is so perfectly 
joyous that I am sure it would weave into your life like a 
bright golden thread. 

The Franklins are blessed with some warm-hearted Irish 
neighbors, and you know neighbors of this nationality are 



apt to be well supplied with dogs. Get several affectionate 
•hildren, the dogs, and the generous neighbors together 
and one dog, at least, is very liable to change hands. I think 
now you can guess how "Cash" came to be the property of 
Deane, Lynn and Paul. 

One summer morning a long time ago Mr. and Mrs.* 
Franklin and Deane heard Paul's happy laugh and went to 
the door to see what amused him. I wish you might have 
looked over their shoulders. Cash was a queer dog, slim 
and half shaggy, with a yellowish brown coat, and soft 
brown eyes. His unusually short legs brought him quite 
near to the ground and gave him a very odd appearance, 
indeed. With some stray bits of rope and a little childish 
ingenuity, Paul had harnessed him, and hitched him to a 
small dry goods box for a wagoD. On this the boy sat, 
leaning forward to slyly scratch the dog's back with a burr 
which he held between his thumb and finger — his eyes were 
brimming with mischief; and when the dog made an effort 
to run, and, finding his load too heavy to move, settled 
down despairingly, out bubbled the boyish laughter again. 
Mrs. Franklin didn't quite approve of the sport, and was 
going to cut it short immediately, but Paul grew so inter- 
ested in his fun that he half rose and bent over to prick his 
canine play-mate once more with the burr, when away went 
the dog and box around the corner of the wood-shed, down 
the gang-way stairs, into every crook and nook of the cellar, 
where there was a great clatter and the box concluded to 
stay. But the dog was up and off like a shot across the 
fields in the direction of that Irish shanty, which was 
"home, sweet home," to all forlorn creatures — even the lit- 
tle pigs and half grown turkeys At this point Paul's 
laughter was so irresistibly contagious that everybody else 
joined in. But Cash didn't see the joke, and never came 
back to live with the Franklins again. 

Minnie Stebbins Savage. 



A PLAIN LITTLE GIRL. 

Once I knew a little girl, 

Very plain; 
You might try her hair to curl, 

All in vain; 
On her cheek no tint of rose 
Paled and blushed, or sought repose! 

She was plain. 

But the thoughts that through her brain 

Came and went, 
As a recompense for pain 

Angels sent; 
So full many a beauteous thing, 
In the young soul blossoming, 

Gave content 

Every thought was full of grace, 

Pure and true; 
And in time the homely face 

Lovelier grew, 
With a heavenly radiance bright 
From the soul's reflected light 

Shining through. 

Shall I tell you, little child, 

Plain or poor, 
If your thoughts are undefiled, 

You are sure 
Of the loveliness of worth? 
And this beauty, not of earth, 

Will endure. 

— St. Nicholas. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston. — The Young Men's Christian 
Union of this place give under their auspices 
a course of Sunday evening vesper services 
for young folk, to consist of four talks on 
"Four Solid Men of Boston," by the Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, of Boston. These are his topics: 
"Amos Lawrence, the Christian Merchant," 
"Horace Mann, and the New Education," 
"Charles 8ummer — Prophetic Statesman- 
ship," "Samuel G. Howe as Philanthropist." 
Too much cannot be done to encourage a rev- 
erent regard among the young for the noble 
spirits that have largely moulded any com- 
munity. 

—Rev. Edward E. Hale preaches on Sunday 
next at the Union services in King's Chapel. 
This Union service enables the people to keep 
up their church relations, at the same time 
giving pastors a needed rest. 
— On Boston Common on Sunday open air 
preaching and open air concerts— both have 
large audiences. 

—New England is full of " Country Week " 
children. On Saturday last "Oak Grove 
Creamery," in the suburbs of the city, gave 
five hundred newsboys a huckleberry picnic. 
—Our Japanese missionary reports that four 
influential journals in this city and vicinity 
are always ready to print articles from hte 
pen — a favor and a power not granted to any 
other missionaries. The latter publish their 
own local papers and can only circulate them 
among their converts. Mr. Knapp published 
in one of the widely read native papers an 
article entitled "The Japanese in search of a 
religion." 

— Rev. Stopford Brooke proposes to attend 
the next National Unitarian Conference in 
the United States. He writes that he much 
desires to end his career in a republic instead 
of a monarchy. 

Warren, I1L— The Unitarian movement 
here is steadily growing in strength and favor 
in the community. A good degree of interest 
has been shown in the monthly meetings, and 
the location of these in Richardson's new 
block is all that could be desired for the pres- 
ent. During July the Rev. Miss Kollock, 
Universal ist, of Englewood, preached here to 
large audiences and gave eminent satisfac- 
tion. During her stay she visited many of 



the families and thus gave a personal impetus 
to the movement which it has heretofore 
lacked. On Saturday evening, August 4th, a 
number of interested friends met and organ- 
ized a "Unity Circle" with full corps of of- 
ficers. This will meet monthly on evenings 
preceding the monthly preaching. It starts 
out with a good deal of interest and promises 
to aid much in the advancement of the local 
cause. Too much praise can not be said in 
favor of the work of S. A. Clark, Esq., who 
has this object so much at heart On Sunday, 
August 5, the writer preached twice here to 
good audiences. It is Expected soon to or- 
ganize a Sunday-school to augment the stabil- 
ity and future growth of this struggling, faith- 
ful society. h. d. s. 

Beneficial Associations. — Some of our 
churches have in connection with them bene- 
ficial organizations, which in many cases have 
been made, and in still more cases will in 
future prove a wide beneficence. In connec- 
tion with the society of the Rev. Chas. G. 
Ames, of Philadelphia, are established three 
of these excellent organizations, composed 
mainly of working people. 'In one of these 
the members pay 60 cents a month, being en- 
titled when sick to a sum not exceeding $5.00 
a week and free medical attendance. They 
have at the church monthly lectures and vari- 
ous entertainments, and are privileged to take 
home books from the society's free library of 
1,500 volumes. The Beneficial Associations 
dispense over $5,000 a year, and aggregate 
seven hundred members. These figures are 
significant. If from every such seven-year- 
old church should radiate like rays of influ- 
ence toward the working classes, doubtless 
mob, riot and strike would daily become 
more rare, and the life of the churches them- 
selves correspondingly deepened and ex- 
panded. 

Hinsdale, 111.— The pulpit here will be 
supplied during the absence of the regular 
pastor for two Sundays successively by our 
Western secretary, Rev. John R. Efflnger, 
and Rev. Mr. Fischer, of Sheffield, 111. Mr. 
Gannett meanwhile will be recreating among 
the hills of Wisconsin lending his presence 
to the Unitarian assembly there, together 
with Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Joseph Waite, of Janesville: S. B. 
Loomis, of Lone Rock: Prof. William 
F. Allen, of Madison, Wis.; and Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, all of whom are expected 
to speak. This annual Unitarian basket 
meeting, to be held in Helena Valley, Wi?., 
August 11 and 12, will no doubt be full of 
pleasure and profit to all who gather there, 
and Mr. Gannett will return to Hinsdale 
physically and spiritually refreshed. 

Meadville, Pa.— In a late number of the 
Christian Register^ a correspondent states that 
beginning with five students the Theological 
School at this place in the last forty- four 
years had between three and four hundred 
students connected with it, and during the 
last year its students have been gathered from 
M»ine, Washington Territory, Canada, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and many midway states, 
and also from Sweden, Norway, England, 
Germany, Holland, Italy and Japan. Such 
wide circles of influence are significant and 
indicate how large a beneficence the endow- 
ment of this institution would prove. The 
prospect for an increased number of students 
the coming year (last year's attendance was 
thirty-eight) points still more strongly toward 
extending the corps of instructors and facili- 
ties for work such as a generous endowment 
would secure. 

St. Cloud. Minn.— Up to Sunday, July 
22, the committee of the recently organized 
Unitarian Society of this place had received 
subscriptions to the amount of $5,000 and still 
$1,000 more, they state, may be expected. 
The Sunday-school, recently organized, has 



also caught the spirit of enthusiasm character- 
izing the movement— an excellent indication 
of the permanent future growth of the 
church. Five months ago the society here 
was organized. It is hoped that the dedica- 
tion of the new church will be accomplished 
by the installation of a permanent pastor, the 
building being completed in the next two 
months. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— The Spring Garden 
Unitarian Society of this place, by its financial 
experiments, offers encouragement to societies 
looking toward the free seat system. Says 
the annual Year Book, though no seats have 
been rented or assessments made: "It has 
required time, patience and some labor to 
work up a reliable and regular revenue; but 
the fact that all claims have been met, and 
that we enter on the new year square with the 
world shows that our people recognize the 
business side of spiritual affairs." 

Lawrence, Kas.— Rev. C. G. Howland, 
of Lawrence, made us a call on Monday on 
his way through the city. He goes to spend a 
few weeks with friends in Michigan. In his 
absence his pulpit is supplied by members of 
his own congregation. 



Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
me up." Mas. G. £. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

" I suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured." Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 

Purifies the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown* 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 



' Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 

rifles my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 

seems to make me_over." _J. r, Thompson, 



.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babbojotoit, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Bold by all druggists. $1; six forts. Made 
only by CL HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 



Unity Hymns and Chorals. 

NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 

This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 

i>rice (only 86 cents in quantiaes)are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalis churches 
everywhere. The book contains 368 hymns end 86 
tunes. By a simple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,— a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tune* 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 85 cento, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 86 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 

CEABLES E. KERB. & 00., Publiihen, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, August 12, services 
at 11 a. m.; Prof. Sidney Morse, of Philadel 
phia, will speak on The Poetry and Ethics of 
Emerson. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. \V. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, August 12, services at 
10:45 a. m. Sermon by the Rev. John R. Ef- 
finger. 

The Western Secretary, John R. Ef- 
* finger, is spending his vacation at home. 
Parties desiring to communicate with him or 
to see him by special appointment at the office, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago, should address 
him during the month of August at 6730 La 
Fayette avenue, Englewood, 111. 

Causes — Hood's Sarsaparilla, Effects— pure 
blood, all humors cured, a good appetite, 
healthy digestion, no dyspepsia, brain re- 
freshed, whole system built up and strength- 
ened. Try it. 

Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafne&s and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseaeea 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites In the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fev er are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three Blmple applica ions 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
hy A. H. Dixon & Son, 803 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 



UNCOVERED.: 



We will print your nanu 1 an<I *d- 
dres* in America u Agents' Itfree- 
■ tory, for only 1JB cenU in po*t- 
age stamps ; you will then receive great nunibe ra of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazine*, pa- 
pers, general samples, etc., etc., L'KCOVKRLva to you the gn-at broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whoso 
names are in this Directory often receive that whkh If purchased, 
would cost $20 or f30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are ycnrly sold through n»rt-nla. This Direc- 
tory Is sought and used by the leading pubUobem, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the Inlted States 
and Europe, It is regarded as the standard A pents'Di rectory of the 
world and Is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in iL Those whoso names are In it will keep pouted on all the new 
money making things that come ont, while literature will flow to 
them in a steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
Anns will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents inalio 
over ten thousand dollars a year. A II depends on what the agent lias 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents: those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this in formation 
YH*:i. and complete. This Directory Is used bv all flrst-iloss Arms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Uver J.UHl such firms use it 
Your name in this directory will bring you En great information and 
large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FOKTfKE. Render, the very best small investment you uuu 
sake, ts to have your name and address primed in this directory. 
Addraaa. Amjckicax Aoknts' Dibkctokv. Augusta, Maine. 

B aby carriage s 

We make n specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private uurtlea. You 

can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
ot Chicatrn free ofebarge. Send 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr.. 

62 & U CI) bourn ate., Chicago, III. 




MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY 

For the higher education of young women. College, 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses of 8tudy In Classics, 
Modern Languages and English. Fine advantages In 
Music and Art. Location healthy ; spacious grounds ; 
•commodious brick buildings thoroughly remodeled, 
-steam -heated, and passenger elevator. Commanding 
'view of the city and the winding Kalamazoo. Board and 
tuition, #200. end year opens Kept. 6. For information 
And catalogue F. address Isabella Q. FaiNCH, Prin., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



CHICMWFEMAIEC0LLE6E 
MotwnPnrk(nearChtcsgo). Boarding f 
School for Girls and Young Ladles. *orBsj 
catalogue address G. THAYHR. LL. I> .. ~ 
Morgan Park, 111., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 



fTIHE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
JL VEHSE. By Mlnot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Poet-office Mission worker shonld use. Thirty-two 
paces, printed in clear open type. Price, including 
postage, 5 cents; 100 copies. $1 50. CHARLES H. 
KERB £ CO., Publishers, Chicago. 



NERVES! NERVES!! 

What terrible visions this little word brings 

before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 

Nervous Prostration, 
All sure them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can b e cur ed by using 

CM.Rintt 

(gmbound 

For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 

Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 

CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

$i.oo a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an Individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large l;Jmo, gilt top, half trimmed edgeB. 
Price, $1,00. 

11 One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the bouI. "—Omaha World. 

THE FAITH THAT HAMS FAITHfUL. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jonee. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, f nil gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics : Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cnp or Cold Water, and Wrest ling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannetr; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make ihelr religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Trap script. 

EVOLUTION AND CHEISTIA1TIT7. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. G rum bine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 
11 It is full of eloquent passages. "—Frances Power 
Cobbf. 

"The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way. 1 '— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 

PEAOTICAL RUT. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: "The 
Economies of Religion," "Bread versus Ideas," 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren." Limp cloth, Bqnare lomo. Price, 80 cents. 
"The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best. M — The unitarian. 

'•The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.^—Neu) 
York Evangelist 

***Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalog-ties free. Agents wanted for 
these and SOO other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST'S 



B7QllE$e.STtB«m 

AlIabouttheTa. 
cbeapbookomhe 



Manual 



v 00 large pages. 

riff. The best 

■Protection side 



Endorsed by the leading ne wspapers of the conn 
* •* r edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 

nepaper, 76c.. mailed. Agents wanUd. 

MOte k CO., rabliaaar* aad BookaaUaca, Qalaaga. 



STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 

$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 



The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive book 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 

The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years' experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The American Protectionist's Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George's premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 

To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
« The Philosophy of Price," "The American 
Protectionist's Manual," and " Progress from 
Poverty" by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 

Charles H. Kerb & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 




AID raiSltTtUT 

Advertising has always proven 
Buoo868fuL Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD a THOMAS, 

ADVEBTISUra aflBBTa, 

CHICAGO. 
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Ite superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomee for more than a| qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price r s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alnm. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



THE 

New York, Penn. & Ohio 

RAILROAD, 

In connection with 

New Tori, Lake EJHE & Vestera R. R. 

' FOR 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EA8TERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, ** 

WITH 

Pullman Palace Weeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches, 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General M <nager. General Pass. Agent 

arsrw "sro: 



How Many Babies 

grow np weak and pnny when by using 

RIDGE'S FOOD 

health and vigor would follow! Woolrich dt Co. on 
label. 



. Dutcher'e is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
oil the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OP CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus. O. 



CUREScDEAF 

Comfortable, inrlafbl*. Illtutrsted book A i.ruoi,, FREE. Adrfrea 



by pBCTf*9 Pat. Tmtootto 
Cl'KinoNKD F*R Dkvms. 
Whiapen beard distinctly. 



TilE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Leetare. from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2c stamp. Address, The N bw Ideal, Spencer, Mass. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense."— Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.' 1 — Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Texplbton in Hartford Courant. 

"The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of euggeetivenese, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Trawler. 

Price $1.26; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABB1 E M. Q ANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenaereet memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part or the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
is t. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 83 ldmo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on. receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 

SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UTTPUBUBHED SERMONS, BT 
BUFUS LEIOHTON. CLOTH, 12MO, PP. 480; REDUCED 
PROM $2.50 TO $1.25. 

"This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both fight and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker eatant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book."— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
1TB Dearborn Street. Chicago, 



WAVMBMf iB the amount you can get for a small 
WUflUfiftlUL Bpm lf vou know just where to send 

II VI1VBHIS ■■ for U 8en( j jjq wntB ta ellver Qr jgj 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents 1 Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (Illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pah. Co., Muncle, Indiana. 



THE FARMERS' VOICE. 



MENTAL GYMNASTICS; 

OB, 

MEMORY CULTURE. 

By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 

A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorise anything he 
may choose— 

THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, terns of Business. 

The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the lead In* Chi- 
cago dally papers. The commendatory notice* which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. ^ 

The author, an old man. claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.— Chicago Inter Ocean, 

We cordially, commend It to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. J 

Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarises 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass ot 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.— Ad- 
vance, 

The author's method aids us In getting control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It Is Ingenious 
and sim pie.— Chicago Times. 

Price, $I.OO; Sent by mail Postpaid. 

DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 

45 Randolph st., Chicago, I1L 



THE COMPLETE LIFE. 

Anew vol nine of sermons by 
JAMKSJf. WJBST. 
The subjects of the sermons are : 
The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 

—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find In the published sermon-lectures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
publishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title " The Complete Life." Every wordthe 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 4J0 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERB & CO., Publisher*, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



A weekly newspawer published in the interest of 
Reform, a friend to the working classes, and the in- 
dependent organ of all Farmers 1 Societies. Sample 
copies free 

THE FARMERS' VOICE, 280 La Salle St., Chicago,| AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST'S MANUAL 




GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES- 

Greatest Bargains Safes 

Baking Powder and PRcMIUMS, 
For particulars address 
Thk Great American Tea Co.. 
3l433VeeeySL.New York, K. Yi 



UNITY MISSION. 

A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
eeminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
a rationalism that is religious, and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life P0 cents a year, ten 
copies to one address $2 50 a year. Two numbers am 
already out. Natural Religion, by J. Vila Blake, 
and Thk Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons: 
Single copies of each can be had at 5 cents: 10 copies to 
one address 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR & CO 
Publishers, Chicago. 



]4|l6[al^uqpiace. >ofll!) ClarK street, 



SOOpasrPB, all about the Tartpf. 18,000sold. Sample 
of paper edition by mall for 25 cent*. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred Original a^^ 

fes " 



100 



Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to 

whoever sends ub a list of three story readers anri 
ten cents. Address Potter a\ Potter, 90 and 9* 

Federal St., Boston. 
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On receipt of $1.90, we will send UNITY one year to any address, and mail one copy of either " The Sailing of 
King Oto/," or "The Evolution of Immortality." This offer applies to renewals as well as to new subscriptions. 
Special terms to agents on application. One good canvasser wanted for Chicago. 



THE SAILING OF KING OLAF 



AND OTHER POEMS BY 



ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 

The poem which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They . . . show an unfaltering trust in 

(human goodness, and a faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex us. — Philadelphia Record. 
" The Sailing of King Olaf," the poem which gives the book its 
title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the " Rose Songs " are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagination and sportive 
play of fancy.— New Orleans Times- Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment 
and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— Pro vidence Sun- 
day Telegram. 

A beautifully printed little volume. . . . We can commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
— Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Brotherton's reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century, Scribner, Harper, 
Lippincott and the Atlantic Monthly. . . . Hers is thought-poetry 
and not jingle.— New York Lettei in Cincinnati Illustra'ed News. 



Clotb, square 18mo., full gilt, red edges, 145 peges, $1.00. 



CHARLES H. KEBR& Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 



BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 

Dr. Stockwell's essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title *' Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon 
our organic and life history." He discusses, in a way which we 
have found singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived from the organic origin of the individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
is a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as " the materialization of a thought of God," 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces as 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr. Stockwell's argument we commend his essay to thinking people 
as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have produced. — Literary World. 



Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, $1.00. 



CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 

EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 

t 

The Opeh Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thonght bearing on scientific, religions, social and economic 
questions. 

Contents of Recent Numbers. 

The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 86, "Evolution and Immortality. 1 ' 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in pur ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Wevler in his essay " The 
Process or Progress " in No. 24 speaks 6? death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter In No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. Alexander John bow. The Editor of Ths Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity, must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The oasis of Charity must be sousrht for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women, mokcure D. Cokwat. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versos Indeterminism. Prof George von Gtzyoki. in Nos. 26 and 26. George 
von Gi*ycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treated in a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may oe expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenoe Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Schneider, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Dtr Menschiiche WilU. is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Prof. E. D. Cope, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 86 "Idealism, Realism and 
Monism.*' 

Trusts and Unions and Is the Banking System a Monopoly f Lyman J. Gage, in No. 
18 and 89. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 
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EDITORIAL 



After reading an article in a recent number of Unity a 
correspondent writes : " It brought so forcibly to my mind 
the loving attentions and surprises of the two best friends 
I ever had, both of whom passed to the other life more than 
two years ago. My* heart and home have been so desolate 
and lonely without them. I had forgotten I might try and 
bring some joy to others in the way I have been so blessed 
myself. I will try." This is a noble response to the words 
referred to, and may in turn lend its helpfulness to others 
so bereaved. 

Alphonse Daudet's latest novel, " L'Immortel," which 
has, as it were, electrified the Parisian world, is described 
by Maurice Thompson in the Independent as " this ironical, 
satirical, witty, humorous, immoral (yet moral -teaching), 
superbly romantic, minutely realistic, and altogether engag- 
ing book." We are not sure that we take in all the seem- 
ing contradictions of this phrase, but we should most 
heartily join with the writer in commending Daudet's " in- 
veterate poetical touch," which invariably lies on the border 
land of genius, and which alone is able to lift marked 
realism into the realm of art. 

The longest Post-office Mission letter up to date is the 
one which our representative in Japan has received. It is 
seven feet long ! and asks about the new doctrines brought. 
It is curious that the first tract the representative trans- 
lates, because "it is just the thing to meet the wants of a 
very large class here in Japan," is a "critique of Pessi- 
mism." If printed like Mr. Knapp's first addresses in the 
Jiji Shimpo and the Hochi Shimbun, it will reach thirty 
thousand educated Japanese. This printing in the native 
magazines and papers is " a thing unheard of heretofore in 
the missionary annals of Japan." 

There are two laymen among us whose voices reach far 
and wide, and are doing a mighty though quiet work in the 
regeneration of the world, the suppression of the brute and 
the elevation of the angel in man, because they are 
supremely interested in the moral bearings of their labor 
and are not content with mechanical results. Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, makes his 
statistics sources of profit, knowledge, faith and inspiration 
to all thoughtful workers in the domain of social science, 
which is but applied Christianity. George William Curtis 
has made the Easy Chair of Harper's Monthly the medium 
of some of the wisest, brightest, soundest preaching this 
century has known, all the more effective perhaps because 
not cast in traditional pulpit form. 

In an article on "Women in Germany" in the Septem- 
ber Woman's World, Louise S. Bevington makes some 
strong statements, after a perusal of which those of her 
sex born outside empire must deem such nativity a 
matter of congratulation. To Americans it seems almost 
incredible that an authoress should make in a widely read 
periodical an apology like the following: " The question 
will necessarily arise, — Who will answer for it that an 
authored (the italics are not ours) should be able to make 
discriminating use of scientific sources of information." 
The Germans, it would seem, fear thorough education for 



women even more than the ballot is dreaded by the most 
conservative here, and while the German home is not now 
in spirit what it should be, the difficulty is aggravated by 
those very methods used to make the German woman first 
of all a home-maker, though in the narrowest sense. 
The same article contains some startling statements with 
regard to the German military system to the effect that the 
youth are the more desirous of avoiding military service in 
proportion to their intelligence. " According to the official 
reports on the levy of recruits in 1876," so runs the state- 
ment, " the number of men bound to serve in the army was 
1,149,04 '. Of these 35,265 could not be found; 109,956 re- 
mained out of the country without excuse; 15,243 had 
been sentenced for illegal emigration; and 14,934 were on 
trial for the same cause." This is only one of many argu- 
ments that facts would produce to show that war is a barba- 
rous practice, and its accompaniments of bloodshed, stand- 
ing armies, vast taxes a terrible folly. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate contains the fol- 
lowing note of encouragement for temperance workers: 
" Something is lifting the republic onto a higher plane in 
its fight against certain social evils. Attention is called to 
the fact that since 1884 Congress has passed the bill known 
as the temperance education bill ; a bill is before Congress 
to abolish the sale of liquor in the District of Columbia; 
that Rhode Island and Dakota have passed prohibitory 
amendments, that such amendments have been submitted 
in Michigan, Texas, Tennessee and Oregon; that steps 
toward such submission have been taken in Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York,; that the present 
laws in Iowa, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and Kansas 
have been amended so as to be more effective; that county 
local option laws have been passed in nine States and Ter- 
ritories; that Sunday closing laws have been passed in 
three States, and that temperance education laws have been 
passed in sixteen States." These facts are not only signifi- 
cant and full of hope, but worth jotting down in the tablet 
of one's memory for future reference. 

If the local editor and the minister are friends, many a 
bit of good work for the people can be done between them, 
which either one would find it hard to do alone. If the 
editor be also friendly to the liberal faith, the liberal min- 
ister's opportunity grows larger still. Even without such 
friendliness, a wide-awake editor welcomes a timely article 
from one who has the art of putting things, although the 
writer be a liberal writing on a liberal's themes. One of 
the three cases — we know not which — is exemplified at 
Moline, 111. Mr. Henry Stevens, our minister there, the 
public library being temporarily closed, uses the opportunity 
to tell the townspeople in the Moline Evening Dispatch 
how they can borrow books by mail from the library of the 
Chicago Women's Unitarian Association, and that of James 
Freeman Clarke's church in Boston, and prints a list of 
thirty or forty good books to be thus obtained. An ex- 
ample to be followed. And we will follow it part way. 
Any of Dr. Clarke's works will be lent by mail to any one 
who pays the postage and addresses, "Church of the Dis- 
ciples," corner Warren avenue and Brookline street, Boston. 
The Chicago Association's books are lent for three weeks 
on receipt of ten cents for postage; or package of six books 
will be lent for two months to any person who will pay ex 
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pressage and be responsible for their circulation and re- 
turn. Apply to room 93, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



THE CHURCH-HOME. 

We abi slowly developing a new type of church build- 
ing — the Church Home. It holds an audience room, a 
parlor and a kitchen as necessities; and adds to these, if 
means allow, a smaller auditorium and reading-room, a 
pastor's study and an attic. To this inside a different out- 
side corresponds from that which fits a building used for 
purposes strictly ecclesiastic. It is probably the most 
marked change in the church building that the Christian 
centuries have known, — greater far than that which the 
transition from Catholic to Protestant worship brought 
about; and it hints how really new our broadening concep- 
tion of religion is. Were the plans of the liberal churches 
built these last ten years to be laid before a committee of 
our grandfathers, those grandfathers would start in holy 
horror as at desecration. Yet the change is simply this, — 
the church is becoming a "church-home." 

Hardly yet in these new churches are we using the church- 
walls as we might They often bear a Bible-text, rarely 
some noble verse that is not Bible-word. But in a church 
home pictures should look their gospel from the walls. In 
the old Catholic cathedrals they do so; in the lowliest vil- 
lage church of Catholic lands they do so; but their pictures 
are ecclesiastic always. In our church-homes the subjects 
will take wider range. Among some friends the other day 
the question rose, " What pictures would we like on 
our church-walls ? " The first-named want was for two or 
three of Jesus, — perhaps the Sistine " Mother and Child," 
Hoffman's " Boy in the Temple," Leonardo's " Face," Mun- 
caksy's "Christ before Pilate." Then something to make 
visible within the church the thought of country, — the 
" First Prayer in Congress " and the " Signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation " were suggested. Then some 
one said " a Home picture must come in," — such as Meyer 
of Bremen paints. The next one added " one landscape, 
certainly." Another begged for "faces, an Emerson, a 
Channing, — and who should be the woman-face?" The 
last suggestion was for worship-pictures, — Millet's "An- 
gelus," Boughton's " Puritans on their way to meeting," 
the "Muezzin Call," etc., to signify the unity of faith. 

It is no innovation to use church-walls, however, for 
other than Bible-texts. Mr. Buskin tells us that in explor- 
ing the church of St. James, in Venice, erected in the 
twelfth century, he discovered this dignified inscription be- 
fitting the great commercial city: "Around the Temple 
let the merchant's weights be true, his measures just, and 
ais contracts without guile." In old Freiburg cathedral, 
the stones of the walls were made to cry out in much plainer 
speech than words and in divers ways, — we quote from a 
friend's letter: " Near the main portal, a few feet from the 
ground, are sundry marks, signs and cuttings which a care- 
less observer might miss, and these are none other than the 
standard weights and measures for the town. There, 
chiseled in 1200 and odd, is the shape and size of the legal 
loaf of bread, of the penny roll, of the measure of charcoal, 
of the ell, etc. Think of it, — for six hundred years have 
these inscriptions held sway over the morals of the trades- 
people, and the lines are as sharp as though cut in our day. 
The outside of the cathedral is rich in carvings, flying but- 
tresses, gargoyles and finials. Everywhere is that abund- 
ance of decoration which emanates from the structure and is 
not an anxious afterthought It seems that sometime, way 
back in the middle ages, some one threatened to throw open 
the cloisters and convents of the church, and swore that 
every nun should have a husband if there was a tooth left 
in her head. Now, this is facetiously commemorated by a 
gargoyle,— the figure of a nun in conventual attire, with an 
open, grinning mouth, and a forefinger pointing tri- 



umphantly to the one tooth therein. There is a curious 
old carving over a side entrance: the Devil endeavoring to 
fix his throne above the Almighty. It was so very naive, — 
Satan in full possession of all the proper hoofs, horns, bats' 
wings, etc., has his throne (a sort of square box, as though 
he had made it out of a starch box) in his arms; but God, 
the Father, seated in the top of the arch, has his finger 
pointed at him, and Satan is depicted as falling backward, 
his throne threatening to smash his nose." w. c. o. 

OF MAKING ONESELF BEAUTIFUL. 

What makes this face so beautiful, that face so ugly? 
It is not all a secret. The two great laws of face-making 
are that beauty comes from within outwards, and that each 
face represents not merely its own "within," but also that 
of ancestors. The two laws are really one, the second being 
but the farther stretches of the first* And certainly this 
fact that the "within " is vaster than we have been wont to 
think, because the generations behind us are the larger 
part of us, goes far towards explaining why so many good 
people are not beautiful people. There was Socrates, who 
looked like a satyr, " the plain old uncle with big ears, flat 
nose and bulging forehead and retreating chin," proverb 
among the beauty-loving Greeks for ugliness. There was 
Mrs. Conrady, whom Charles Lamb in his Elia paper de- 
scribes so oddly. "There is my mother," you may be 
thinking, " and my sister, and my wife, and a dozen of the 
best persons in town, — and there is myself! There's many a 
sinner worse than I who yet is better looking." True; and it 
hints how vast this realm of the "within" is. God-like 
eyes, which saw the whole and read the ages of lineage be- 
hind, would doubtless trace each feature in our faces to its 
shaping sources, and tell whence each handsome Satan got 
his good looks and why so many saints fail of the beauty of 
holinesa Be all this said, however, and still it lies within 
our power to make ourselves handsomer than the fathers 
and mothers made us. Looking on fine faces we admire 
three things, — features, color and expression. The features, 
these forms of brow and nose and chin, are bequests, com- 
ing often from far ancestors; our colors, too, are in the 
main bequests, depending on the quality of tissue and of 
blood the more immediate parents give us: but expression 
is very largely our own affair. And, even with good feat- 
ures and the clearest colors, expression is " the best part 
of the beauty, that which a picture cannot give, — no, nor 
the first sight of life." The play of thought and will and 
feeling on the face, — of noble thoughts, firm self controls, 
and pure, unselfish, gentle feelings, — we can ourselves secure 
if so we will. Ten years of habit, three years, or only one, 
will affect expression much. Some one has said that " every 
face ought to be beautiful at forty ; " and another, that " no 
old person has a right to be ugly, because he has had all his 
life in which to grow beautiful." That is to say, life's op- 
portunities of nobleness, or even forty years of opportunity, 
if well used, are enough to make so much beauty within 
that it cannot help coming through to the surface in grace 
ful habits of the nerves and muscles. The transfiguration of 
a pleasant smile, kindly lightings of the eyes, restful lines of 
self-control about the lips, pure shinings of the face as great 
thoughts kindle inwardly, — these things no parent makes 
inevitably ours, and no fitful week or two of goodness gives 
them, and no schooling of the visage, either; but only 
habitual nobleness and graciousness within; and this will 
give them all. Nor does the wise man think he knows an- 
other till he has watched the quick expressions that flit 
across the face unconsciously. The truth will out, and in 
these flashing motions sometimes we catch the rascal under 
a handsome mask, and sometimes catch the angel where we 
had not looked for one:— 

11 Her face was pinched and pale and thin. 
But splendor struck it from within.' 1 

Splendor from within I It is the only thing which makes 
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the real and lasting splendor without Trust that inevit- 
able law of self-expression. Be, not seem! Be to seem! Be 
beautiful, and you will by and by seem so. Carve the face 
from within, not dress it from without. Within lies the 
robing-room, the sculptor's workshop, for whoever would be 
fairer, illumination must begin in the soul, — the face catches 
ihe glow only from that side. It is the spirit's beauty that 
makes the best face, even for the evening's company, and 
spirit's beauty is the only beauty that outlasts the work and 
wear and pain of life. The single prayer worth praying in 
this connection is that of Socrates, the ugly man: " Ye Gods, 
grant me to become beautiful in the inner man; and that 
whatever outward things I have may be in harmony 
with those within! " 

And if prayer be wishing, it is right to pray for beauty. 
A friend asked Miss Bremer in her growing fame, " How do 
you feel now that so many persons come to see you ? " "I 
wish that I were handsomer," was the honest and womanly 
reply. All women wish that; and all men wish women to 
be handsome. And since to have beauty is to have added 
privilege of blessing, it is right to be glad that one is beau- 
tiful, — glad with that kind of gladness in which thankful- 
ness and humility and simplicity find room to nestle. It is 
quite possible to be — 

" Not proud because thou art so beautiful,— 
Not proud, but glad of heart 
To feel thy glorious beauty is a part 
Of all the beauty that is anywhere 
On land or sea or in the gleaming air; 
Such gladness is less proud than dutiful/' 

To help your boy or girl bear well the gift of beauty, if 
they have it, teach them Robert Browning's lines: — 

44 Where is the use of the lips' red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine? " 

Yes, if you have a beautiful good friend, thank God 
twice! If none, then at least have great faces on your walls. 
There are faces that in picture- silence act on us like battle - 
hymns and trumpet-calls, like still waters and green fields. 
They inspire, they shame, they purify us to look at them. 
It is good to even hear or read of such. " In thy face have I 
seen the Eternal," said Bunsen gazing up into his wife's 
eyes just before he died. The democrat looked in silence 
at John Brown's bust: " Well, he ought to have been hung! " 
he said at last. "Why so?" "Because he makes all the 
rest of us look so mean." Of Frederick Maurice it is said, 
" There was something so awful, and yet so Christ-like in 
his awful sternness, in the expression which came over that 
beautiful face when he heard of anything base or cruel or 
wicked, that it brought home to the bystanders our Lord's 
judgment of sin." Once I showed a girl the picture of a 
rarely gifted boy-friend: "It makes me think of all the 
ljeautiful things I have ever seen," she said, — and I blessed 
the eyes that could see so quickly what I knew. Some 
Quaker eyes are organized spirituality; they bring heaven - 
thoughts to the simplest or the roughest. " The peace of 
Clod that passeth understanding " translates itself through 
them. A young girl often met a certain old Quaker lady in 
the horse-cars. One day, acting on a sudden impulse, the 
girl turned and said, " Won't you let me kiss you?" "Yes, 
dear, certainly." The friendship thus beginning, ripened, 
and then the maiden, recalling this quaint first moment of it, 
asked, " Weren't you surprised that time in the horse-car, 
when I asked you to let me kiss you ? " " O no, dear," was 
the answer, "they often ask me that." 

Have you never met upon the street the face which Bacon 
speaks of, — " a face as of one who pities men ? " Or seen in 
a girl's fresh morning eyes, 

44 The look of one who bears away 
Glad tidings from the hills of day? " 



or found yourself awed by one "who had the Ten Com- 
mandments written on his face," or the Day of Judgment 
flashing in his eyes, or, best of all beheld — 

"A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books." 

The Christ-face in art never satisfies, yet, such as it is, it 
sometimes is a gospel in itself, calling men to reverence and 
children to love. When Thorwaldsen had modeled his 
Christ in clay, he led a little child into the room to know if 
the features would tell their own story to the simple and un- 
taught " Who is that ? " he asked. " It is our Saviour," 
was the prompt reply. In like manner the picture of Page's 
Christ was shown to a boy seven years old, without his being 
told its meaning. He gazed awhile intently on the face. 
"What do you think of it?" one said. He replied with a 
reverent simplicity, "O, it is exactly like him!" 

In the light of the fact that Beauty comes from within 
outwards, may we not look onward to a time when, in a 
sense in which Paul did not mean it we shall all "come to 
ihe perfect man, the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ ?" That Jesus- face which haunts the painters w ith its 
even brows and grave, sweet regard, is but an ideal, a poet's 
dream of what ought to be; it is what our far-off children 
will become, — that, or something better yet Think of the 
mornings in the distant generations when many men and 
women shall be as beautiful upon the streets as the fairest and 
the purest of to-day, and the homes shall be full of noble 
faees, because the laws of living shall be known to be obeyed, 
when a man's sickness, if self- acquired, shall be his shame, 
and to have a child will be holiness unto the Lord! Emer- 
son foretells such time, — " when the Ought, when Duty shall 
be one thing with Beauty and [with Joy." And Whittier 
foretells it: — 

" A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be — 
Pure, generous, brave and free: 
A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human; 
Of richer life, where Beauty 
Walks hand in hand with Duty." 

To become ever more and more beautiful, — what a beauti- 
ful destiny! Remember the child's story of the ugly duck- 
ling that turned out a swan: perhaps we may be surprised 
at ourselves in a world to come. Have you not some friend, 
at least, of whom, if you ever think of the plainness of the 
poor face at all, the next thought is, — " But your soul shines 
through already, and what a beautiful angel you are going 
to make!" w. c. o. 



CONTRIBUTED. 

SUNRISE ON THE PRAIRIE. 

One white shaft, the first from morning's quiver, 
Pierces the darkness of the Eastern skies 
Where wide and green the dew- wet prairie lies^ 
It touches the gray mists and they shiver 
And break and roll like a sullen river, 
Or a ghostly army in vapor guise 
That in terror before the sun-god flies:— 
And the prairie awaits the light giver. 

Now far and wide from grassy nests 

The birds are rising on tireless wings 

And pouring into the brightening dawn 

Their joyoxis choral offerings. 

O'er this motionless sea a warm light breaks, 

And with perfume and song the prairie wakes. 

Alice A. Gordon. 
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THE HEART OF THE CREEDS/ 

We have in this volume a product of that transitional 
stage in theology through which so many minds are passing 
at the present time. The author is a liberal minister of the 
Episcopal church, who essays to examine "historical religion 
in the light of modern thought/' His aim, as stated in his 
brief preface, is "to make clear the universal meaning in the 
rites and symbols of the historic faith, since, before the 
Christian conscience can be delivered from narrow doubts, 
and Christian society from strifes and divisions, men must 
learn to discriminate fairly between what is necessary and 
what is accidental in religion." 

He is a vigorous and often elegant writer, and expresses 
himself with great freedom and courage and in a noble 
spirit of liberality and brotherhood. He quotes with sym- 
pathy and approval James Freeman Clarke, Parker and 
Emerson. His emancipation from the ancient theological 
conceptions is seen in such sentences as the following: "All 
our language about God is figurative. He has no material 
form, no jeweled throne above the sky, no literal judgment- 
book opened before him. He dwells everywhere; His 
throne is the eternal order of the universe; His reign the 
supremacy of law and love; His judgment-book the con- 
science of the race." 

" The salvation of Christ was the liberation of the God- 
consciousness in men from the slavery to sense in which it 
is so greatly held. The sacrifice of the cross not only typi- 
fies but is the great tide-mark of that eternal sacrifice of 
the lower to the higher, through which the universe and the 
soul of man struggle ever upward toward perfection." He 
defines the Trinity to be "a three-fold manifestation of 
God," in which " any aspiration of the soul after truth and 
goodness" is a revelation of God the Father, the human 
feeling of the brotherhood of mankind, a revelation of God 
the Son, and the consciousness of a power of righteousness 
within, a revelation of God the Holy Spirit. He speaks of 
the Garden of Eden as an allegory representing the inner 
experience of every man. He thinks that the aim of the 
church " is not to save men from the wrath of an offended 
Deity remote from them," but to harmonize within them the 
divine and human, the infinite and finite elements which are 
so often in conflict 

To him the Episcopal or Anglican church is one of the 
great churches of Christendom. The sacraments, he declares, 
have no mystical significance, but " certify the old truth 
that we are all children of the Heavenly Father 
and so under the most sacred obligations to be true to duty 
and to him." 

He sketches the history of the " Book of Common Prayer" 
and regards it as a natural outgrowth of the religious in- 
stinct through many centuries. He sets forth, briefly, his 
reasons for believing in personal immortality. - It is the 
demand of the nature which God has given us. Being in 
ourselves one essence with the Eternal Spirit we must share 
his immortality. Hell is not sulphurous flames and phys- 
ical tortures, but spiritual corruption and emptiness and 
deterioration. Heaven is not "pearls and flowers" and 
other delights, but " enlargement of soul, light, liberty and 
love." He puts himself in line with Priestley and other 
Unitarians in his claim that the current orthodox theology 
was not taught or believed by the early church. 

But in his chapter on " The Creeds" he reveals, as we think, 
how his thought is still fettered, perhaps unconsciously, by 
his church associations. His theological bias is seen in his 
conviction that the doctrine of the Trinity is " full of vitality 
and richly suggestive of all the deepest and tenderest in 
human thought concerning God and the soul's life in God." 
And is it not a mere playing with words to say, as he does 
in a foot-note, " When we say of Jesus ' conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pon- 



tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, and went into 
the place of departed spirits? we simply mean to declare 
our belief in the facts of his history whatever they are." 

It is evident that the writer's thought is in that stage of 
evolution in which the substance of the old doctrines has 
dropped away from his mind, while the old symbols retain 
their hold upon his affections and are too precious to be 
discarded. He holds that " every truly religious man is, of 
necessity, a Trinitarian," and maintains that the difference 
between "Unitarians and Trinitarians is no longer a vital one 
and that "both may now, if they will, worship with the 
same venerable forms and express their faith by means of 
the same time- honored symbols." 

Itis possible that there are Unitarians who are willing to 
make the necessary mental reservations and private inter- 
pretations " of the venerable forms and symbols," for the 
sake of old associations or the larger company into which 
it brings them. But by the larger number of Unitarians 
such mental exercises in the hour of devotion are not re- 
garded as profitable, and a simpler and more direct expres- 
sion of their faith is thought to serve better the uses of the 
Spirit 

The mental bias of the author, as it seemjs, results natur- 
ally from his point of view and will not make his book any 
the less effective in leading the minds of many of his 
readers out on the lines of rational thought without shock- 
ing their reverence or doing violence to their affections. 

Meanwhile, Unitarians can afford to give this volume a 
generous welcome, and commend it to the attention of those 
who are struggling to emancipate themselves from the 
bondage of mediaeval ideas in religion. e. 



•The Heart of the Creeds. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. 
Putnam'* Son*. 



New York: G. P. 



IN SWITZERLAND NOW, 

IV. 

The Engadine, divided into the Upper and Lower Enga- 
dine, is a long narrow valley extending from the Maloja 
Pass northeast beyond the boundary of Tyrol. In this 
distance of over fifty miles the valley seldom reaches a 
mile in width, and in places its mountain walls come so 
close together that only the rushing stream, tumbling along 
through the deep, rocky gorge, seems to divide them. This 
stream is the young Inn, cradled in the Maloja Pass and fed 
by many a brook and rill as it courses through the valley on 
its way to river-hood. I have said "valley," but it is to be 
added that this " valley," where I entered it at Ponte, on 
my descent from the Albula Pass, lies more than a mile 
above sea-level. This fact will give one some idea of the 
bracing air, as well as of the absence of cultivated fields. I 
saw no growing grain of any kind, nor even a potato-patch, 
on my way from Ponte to Maloja, but I never saw greener 
vale and slopes than I found here. The grass is short and 
thick and the sod looks like a cultivated lawn. Hay is the 
one crop of this upper region, and it was a pleasant and 
picturesque sight to see the men and women in the field; 
mostly laborers from over the Italian border, giving bits of 
bright color to the landscape and making play of their 
work by their merriment and jests. I noticed the short, 
broad scythes, and the wooden bottle at the mower's back, 
in which he carried the oft-used whetstone. The women, 
for the most part, did the spreading and raking; but many 
I saw swinging the scythe, and indeed they seemed quite 
as strong as the men. Later, as I walked through the 
lower Engadine and saw the hay -harvesting, I was told by 
an old grandmother in a doorway that the laborers there- 
abouts were mostly from Tyrol. " How much do they get a 
day," I asked. "Two francs and keeping for the men; one 
franc for the women." "But the women seem to do as 
much work as the men," I replied. The woman laughed 
most approvingly, and answered, "Yes they are more in- 
dustrious." Later I learned from a gentleman, a Govern- 
ment telegraph inspector, with whom I was a while in corn- 
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pany, what this " keeping " covered: "six meals a day and 
simplest sort of lodging." Bat these six meals seemed not 
out of proportion when I learned farther that the "day" 
extended from three or four in the morning until eight 
o'clock at night, and especially when I learned the charac- 
ter of the meals. 

But from Ponte to Maloja, for four miles the road is 
the least attractive of the whole Engadine valley; mostly a 
level stretch beside the Inn, which here is channeled be- 
tween stone walls to keep it from tearing away the sods of 
the field. At Samaden, a pleasant village with many sum- 
mer guests, the road branches to Pontresina; but this point 
I am to make on my return way, and I keep on to the vil- 
lage of St. Moritz, beautifully situated on the hill, and 
looking down upon the green waters of the mountain shel- 
tered lake of the same name. It is a little town of hotels 
and pensions; and the large hotel at which I spent the night 
on my return from Maloja seemed to me a pleasing babel of 
tongues, manners and dress, which I had no wish to make 
one. English, French and German seemed to hold the even- 
ing drawing room about equally. Down yonder in the level 
valley lie the Baths-of- St. -Moritz, — whose mineral springs 
make the place a resort for people with various ills; but far 
less pleasantly situated than the village. From St. Moritz 
on, the way grows in beauty. At Silvaplana the road from 
Tiefencasten over the Julier Pass comes down; and from 
here on, the Inn stream is strung with picturesque little 
lakes, bordered with the green edges of the valley, and over- 
hung by the brown rocks and the snow-capped mountains. 
One has a beautiful view of the Pass before him as the road 
bears around, cut in the solid rook, and Maloja with its great 
"Korsaal ftotel" at the head of the little lake comes in 
sight. Back of the hotel rises the summit of the Pass, a 
gate- way with snow-topped mountains for posts on either 
side, bare of verdure, but impressively*grand. An Italian 
nobleman has recently built a castellated villa of stone on a 
crag of the Pass, and this stands out between the mountain 
walls and the background of sky, in keeping with the bleak 
and wild aspects of the place. In the evening and on the 
next morning early I stood at the summit of the Pass, 
some six thousand feet above sea-level. The land suddenly 
falls away to the southwest. It seems as if one might 
easily throw a stone down upon the floor of the Bregaglia 
valley that winds yonder out of sight to Chiavenna. The 
descending road bends constantly upon itself in sharp zig- 
zags at one side, and stretches at last, a white band along 
the stream below. Here are barren rocks, the bracing moun- 
tain air, the red blooms of the Alpenen-rosen and some other 
hardy flowers; down there some ten miles, — chestnut woods, 
vine-clad slopes, and the verdure of Italy! In the morning 
I watched the wind driven clouds sweep up from below and 
break upon the mountain- sides. An eagle sailed this upper 
sea, now lost in the cloud and now issuing from it, circling 
about as if annoyed at this human invasion of his native 
rocks. But be not alarmed, mountain-born bird; on all sides 
tower the heights that defy man's footstep and whose clefts 
abide thy safe and chosen home. 

I retrace my way to St Moritz, a road well worth more 
than twice passing, and take the foot-path across to Pontre- 
sina, a small village four miles from St. Moritz, by cross- 
cut, lying on the route to the Bernina Pass, and much 
visited as a mountain center. Already the place is 
thronged with summer friends. I choose "Hotel Roseg," 
not because it is one of the largest, but because it lies 
on the edge of the village and seems to me to have less 
of the town and more of the mountains. The courteous 
clerk tells me that there is no room in the inn. How his- 
tory is constantly repeating itself, thought I. But the dis- 
ciple is not above his master, neither is the servant above 
his lord; and I gladly accepted quarters over the stables 
and coach-house, where others before me had been given 
rooms. Indeed, it makes little difference what furnishings 



one has when he can fall asleep beneath such a star-lit sky 
and waken to such pictures of sun-touched, shining peaks 
as here. And perhaps no place in this whole region affords 
more little and larger excursions, or takes one by so easy 
steps to the glacier's edge. To the Roseg Glacier and back 
was a pleasant afternoon walk; so also to the Morteratsch. 
The former consists of two huge ice-cataracts, parted by the 
northern spur of Piz Roseg and coming together below. 
Into the base of the Morteratsch Glacier an arched way 
had been cut for several rods, bending around and leading 
out to one side. A weird cavern it was, as one followed the 
lantern-bearing guide; but it grew beautiful as fairy-land 
when one approached the outlet and the clear and solid ice 
caught the gleams of the outer day. Artificial and some- 
thing of a catch-penny show it seemed amid all the natural 
configuration of the wild place; but it was worth taking in, 
and gave one a clearer idea of the volume of eternal ice 
wedged in between the mountain sides. 

I left Pontresina with one great regret, — that I had not 
ascended Piz Languard whose nearly eleven thousand-feet 
top looks out upon the circle of snowy summits and glacier 
ravines. But though the weather was free from rain and 
with a generous share of sunshine, my three days' stay gave 
no sufficiently favorable morning to make the early ascent. 
So I turned towards the Engadine again, to walk down the 
valley to Nauders in the Tyrol, — a walk that amply repaid 
my choice. The Lower Engadine is less grand in its scenery 
than the upper, but not less beautiful and interesting in its 
way. One sees more of spruce-clad slopes, yet the mount- 
ain tops retain their snow. Some small fields of rye, and 
also of potatoes, gave sign of a somewhat milder climate. 
The hay-harvesters gave a pleasant touch to the picture as 
. I passed along. The road at places was cut into and through 
overhanging ledges, and the narrowed stream poured tu- 
multuously through its rocky gates below. At the comfort- 
able inn, where I stopped for the night, I met a minister of 
the Swiss (Reformed) church, who had his three mountain 
folds; an intelligent and pleasant man, with no sign of his 
business in the cut of his coat, but a man among men. He 
had studied at Zurich, at Heidelberg, and at Berlin, and 
seemed to have read very generally the leading liberal 
critics, even to Kueneh. "I belong to the orthodox church, 
but I like to read the freer criticisms," he said to me; " there 
is a good deal of freer thought in our church." I had a 
pleasant evening with him — one of those interesting contacts 
one is constantly finding, especially if he be traveling alone 
and so is the more open to company by the way. At 
Martinsbruck next afternoon I passed the Swiss frontier into 
the Tyrol, and became for a few days, and in a qualified 
sense, a subject of my fellow majesty, Francis Joseph. As 1 
left the Engadine and climbed the road to Nauders I had 
a charming view up the narrow valley I had come down. 
At Nauders I was made aware that I was in another country. 
The line had not been sharply drawn at any point, but a 
change had gradually taken place. The way-side crucifixes 
told me I was outside the reign of Protestantism. Customs 
and new aspects of human life and pursuits made me aware 
that I was now in Tyrol — a corner of the earth I had long 
wanted to see. f. l. h. 



. FORE9T PHILOSOPHY. 

The soul beset with doubt and pessimism will find n 
antidote in the fields and woods. In the sweet peace of 
nature there is continual regeneration. 

The decaying log contains a history of material life, and 
the cycle of all being is revealed in its crumbling form. 
The ferns that spring from the mouldering heap, drawing 
their sustenance from the decaying body of the tree, sing to 
him of an ever triumphant life, feeding on death, leaping 
from decay. 

The ground is burdened with revelations. The soil is a 
perpetual palimpsest, one message written over another, 
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and all tilled with divine truth. The illumined soul can in- 
terpret these revelations of the spirit. They bear some 
message to every man. The voice of nature speaks to each 
in his own* language. On every tree sit " tongues of flame," 
and every bush burns. The soul can hear the melodies of 
nature, as the ear of science can hear the sound of the 
flowing sap. Behind every form is the Former. As star 
revolves about star, so atom revolves about atom. One law 
unites all forms of being. Out of the silent and unseen, 
come forth bird and insect, flower and tree and thinking 
man. All are oue in the law that makes them. Behind 
appearance is reality, behind form is essence, behind per- 
sonality is unity, relating each to all. Nature is a many- 
stringed harp, swept by one hand, sounding forth one sym- 
phony of accordant notes. The soul attuned finds that 
*' Partial evil is but universal good, 
All discord, harmony not understood." 



THE STUDY TABLE. 

Rational TJicoloay; or Ethical and TJieological E*%ay%. By John 
Milton Williams, A. M. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
$1.50. 

Mr. Williams' title is misleading, — a fact which the author 
recognizes and so makes haste in his introduction to dis- 
avow any sympathy with what is ordinarily known in our 
day as rationalism; and one does not go far in the body of 
the book to find the confirmation of this disa- 
vowal. "Rational," as here employed, means pertaining to 
the intuitive faculty " reason," in the sense of the organ by 
which the mind apprehends, or is supposed to apprehend, 
absolute truths. The understanding he regards as " frail 
and erring, to be cautiously exercised, and very limitedly 
relied upon." It would be of interest to hear more in de- 
tail the grounds on which Mr. Williams justifies his belief 
in " the Bible, tlie whole Bible, as a revelation from God," 
in opposition to those rationalists who would " subject its 
revelations to the arbitration of frail human judgment" He 
can hardly rank the authoritative inspiration of the Bible 
with " the existence of space, time, cause, God, obligation, 
the axioms of mathematics, etc.," as one of the fundamental 
truths directly grasped by every sane mind; and if not, if it is 
established only by the "frail and erring" understanding, and 
one would naturally expect him to display less confidence in 
the correctness of his belief. The book consists of eight 
essays dealing with the following topics: "Old and New 
Calvinism," " The Conscience," " Virtue From a Scientific 
Standpoint," " Regeneration," Divine Sovereignty and Free 
Agency," "The Atonement," "The Future of Incorrigible 
Men," and "The Christ of Nazareth — Who was he?" On 
the whole it is an advocacy of a form of Arminianism as 
against what the author calls "Old Calvinism.' 1 As to 
44 The Future of Incorrigible Men," he is rather non-com- 
mital, an agnostic, with grave fears that the worst may be 
true, who would not, however, be greatly surprised if mat- 
ters should turn out not quite so bad. In the long run he 
is confident that " not one in a million, or a hundred mil- 
lion, will be found among the lost. This would be com- 
forting, except for the fact that this great preponderance 
of the saved is to be very largely recruited from future 
generations. The world is destined to improve in a geo 
metrical ratio, and it is going to be a good many genera- 
tions before " the last man of Adam's race shall die," — all 
of which leaves our poor forefathers about as badly off as 
ever. Jesus, Mr. Williams regards as all divine, but not all 
of the divine, — as much of God as it was' possible to mani- 
fest through a single human personality. While the book 
can hardly yield much to one who is already exploring be 
yond the old " theological " lines, it is an interesting study 
of a disposition to keep on exploring within those lines, and 
will doubtless bring relief to many who are troubled over 
some of the " hard sayings " of Calvinism, even though it 
does not offer a very satisfactory substitute. h. d. m. 



AbraJiam Lincoln. A Biography for Young People. By Noah 
Brooks. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, 
pp. 468. 

Although this is a book written nominally for the young, 
a person of mature years of this generation, opening the 
volume at random, would scarce lay it down until he had 
read to the end, because the story is told in a sincere, 
straightforward manner, and is a true one of an earnest life 
lived to noble purposes. No better or more inspiring book 
could be placed in the hands of the young, nor one giving a 
juster conception of the sterling elements of character that 
made Lincoln, spite of his ungainliness and rude rearing, a 
master spirit of his time. To one who lived in those stirring 
days the book might seem too strongly partisan, perhaps 
unduly blind to Lincoln's shortcomings, but to the minds of 
a later, day it will seem but the just portrayal of a character 
and deeds difficult of over-estimation. At all events the 
story is simply and forcibly told, the reader being usually 
left to draw his own conclusions of the man who was never 
afraid to do his duty, and whose life should be to every 
American citizen a new inspiration to devoted patriotism. 

The book is tastefully bound in green of a durable tint, 
with ornamentation in dark red, and is illustrated; though * 
frequently, it must be admitted, the rough cuts prove rather 
a drawback than an attraction to the critical observer. With 
the young, however, even rude pictures speak deeply to the 
mind through the eye. b. l. o. 

THE HOME. 



ORCHIDS AND HEATHS. 

Lucy Amesbury passed through the eastern verandah with 
a hammock-pillow under her arm. All the children in the 
shady porch cried at once: 

" O, may we come, too?" 

" In just five minutes you may all come," she replied a*s 
she disappeared up the winding wood-path. 

Swaying quietly as the hammock rocked with the motion 
she gave it in taking possession, Lucy Amesbury noted 
the shining three-cornered leaflets in the top of the slender 
white birches that caught the sunlight above the other 
trees; smiled at the tiny poplar's round leaves fluttering on 
their watch-spring stems, predicting a shower; and enjoyed 
the warm aroma of the pine needles. Scarce had she 
turned her cheek upon the pillow to look at the humbler 
growths everywhere springing from the rich woodland soil, 
when the three children came up the hill, six -year-old 
Myra, with her silky-eared dog, leading, and calling, "O, 
do let me come in the hammock wiz you !" 

"Have you had time to rest any alone f asked Judith. 

" I have not been alone," said Lucy, " only see all the 
living things here, from trees down to seeJlings and in- 
sects." 

" But you don't care for seedlings and insects," asserted 
Hob. 

" Think how empty the world would seem without them, 
when we look down into the underneath of it," said his 
aunt 

And Rob, looking down, suddenly knelt at the foot of a 
white birch with his hand on the stem of a curious blossom. 

" Carefully, Rob. Loosen the earth a little and get the 
root," called Aunt Lucy. " I think it is a bulb." And Rob 
brought to her the plant. 

" The stem looks like candy — good to eat," said Mjra. 

" What a deep red color, calyx-pods as well as stem," said 
Judith. 

" The flowers all hang their heads awry as if they were 
ashamed," said Rob. 

" That is a trick of all the orchids," said Aunt Lucy. 

" Is this an orchid?" asked Judith with sudden interest 

" But orchids are elegant green-house plants — exotics," 
said Rob. 
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" The finest blossoms in the family are so," said Lucy, 
44 but we have many very pretty wild ones." 

At this bint Myra went strolling away into the flowery 
woodland. 

"This one is rather pretty," said Judith; "see the crim- 
son spots on the ruffled creamy lip." 

"But the lip is the only showy petal, and the plant 
eutire, bare of leaves, and so deeply, darkly dreadfully red 
would hardly be sought for its beauty. See the slender 
white bulb from which spring this red scape and its three 
pairs of clasping sheathes." 

" And the crowds of baby bulbs that are coming," said 
Judith, noting the budding knobs on the thick rootstock 
which ended in a cluster of rootlets. 

" Yes, from them the plant takes its name of coral root" 

" Then isn't it an orchid ?" 

" What does Judith say?" 

" Yes, I am sure it is an orchid, by the column of the 
pistil and its one anther perched like a bird near the top: 
but there is no spur, only a little pocket not bigger than a 
pin-head in place of one." 

" That is what the spur is reduced to in this species, and 
in other species there is not a sign of any spur." 

44 Some more little flowers," said Myra, laying a small 
handful in Aunt Lu's lap. 

" And more orchids," said she. " Here is spiranthes 
gracilis, or ladies' tresses. See how the row of tiny pearly 
blossoms twine like a curl around the stem." 

"Isn't this an orchis, too?" asked Judith, holding up a 
slender stem of small creamy blossoms, each with a droop- 
ing petal in long fringes. 

" O, yes, that is the little ragged orchis, platanthera lacera, 
very pretty and not quite so common as spiranthes. See 
the long spur it has! And here is a sprig of clethra. You 
must have stood on your tiptoes to reach this, Myra. Smell 
how sweet it is." ' 

" Like the azaleas I found by the swamp," said Rob. 

" They are first cousins, at least to the clethra, although 
the flowers have such a different shape." 

" And is this another orchid ?" asked Rob, drawing out a 
spray of open-faced flesh- tinted flowers. 

" Why, Rob, see the leaves," said Judith. 

" Well, what of them ? Some orchids have leaves, don't 
they?" 

*' Yes, but not that kind." 

" Look at the leaves on this little ragged orchis," said 
Aunt Lu, "which Myra has kindly pulled up by the root." 

" They are like grass," said Rob. 

" And all the veins lie parallel in the leaves of orchids, as 
in grass." 

" Monocotyledonous," murmured Judith slowly. 

" Yes, with one seed leaf," translated Aunt Lu. 

"But look at the orchids again, Rob, so you can not fail 
to know them. Three sepals and three petals you find, the 
six all similar in color and texture; the petal, that is in real- 
ity the upper, seems, by the twisting of each flower, to be 
the lower, is larger, hanging over and is called the lip." 

"It looks more like a tongue," said Rob. 

" Perhaps, but it has various shapes, often spurred, ridged 
in the throat, lobed or in three parts, ruffled or fringed, and 
generally it is specially marked in the coloring." 

" As in this coral root," said Judith. 

"And these are all perched on the top of the long pod 
that contains the seeds." 

44 O, I see that these flowers are not at all like orchids," 
said Rob, still holding the open-faced pinkish blossoms. 

* 4 And Judith has told you the most curious of all the 
oddities of the orchids, the arrangement of the pistil and 
stamen." 

" In a column opposite the lip," repeated Judith. The 
stamen 1 has no stalk. It is only an anther growing on the 
style close to the stigma*" 



"How queer," said Rob, who had heard enough of botany 
to know pistils and stamens. 

" Let me see," cried Myra. And while Aunt Lu showed 
her the anther on the style of the coral root, he added, " I 
don't see why I ever thought this an orchid." 

44 Because the texture of the petals is much like that in 
the perianth of the orchids," said Lucy. " This is pipsis- 
sewa or prince's pine. Count the petals." 

44 Five, and five smaller green sepals outside," replied 
Rob, "and a whole circle of violet colored stamen-anthers." 

44 Showing it is not the most distant relation to the one- 
anthered and columned orchis family," said Aunt Lu. "It 
is a cousin to the clethra." 

" I forget what family that is," said Judith. 

" One of the heaths." 

44 But we don't have heather here," said Rob. 

44 Not the blue and pink belled heather of Scotland. But 
we have a large family of heaths of our own." 

44 1 don't know any of them," he said. 

44 Indeed you do! Thiok of the blueberries and huckle- 
berries. Aren't their pearly cups almost as pretty as the 
blue and pink bells of Scotland?" 

"O, are they heaths?" 

44 Certainly, and the cranberries, too; also the azalea and 
clethra, and this little pipsissewa and its sister, the pyrola, 
that has a cluster of round leaves at the root and a scape 
hung with fragrant droopiug cream -white blossoms with 
long crooked styles." 

44 But we seem to have no colored heaths," said Judith. 

44 You forget that the showy rhododendrons are all in this 
family, and the glowing wild rhodora, the mountain laurel 
and the little bad red lambkill." 

44 There's color enough for you, Ju," laughed Rob; " and 
the azaleas were pink- streaked and this pipsissewa is quite 
pinkish." 

44 What do I see now, just in the edge of the path, Rob?" 
cried Aunt Lu. 

44 O, these queer things ? They look like pipe*," and Rob 
laid a half dozen of them in Lucy's hands. 

44 All white scales," said Judith, " as if they had leprosy." 

44 Something like toadstools," said Myra. 

44 O, no," said Aunt Lu, " not so tender or delicate. See' 
the ten stamens and five petals again. These, too, are a 
branch of the heath family." 

44 But they have no leaves." 

44 The scales serve as leaves. They need no better, be- 
cause the roots feed on other roots or on some dead plant — 
and they are like toadstools in that, Myra. They are some- 
times called the corpse plant, but more commonly Indian 
pi]>e. Another, of pinkish or yellowish color, bears several 
blossoms on a stalk, instead of only one like this, and is 
called pine sap drops." 

44 That sounds like candy," said Rob. 

44 And it looks like it, too. Now, shall you know the 
heaths and orchids, Rob?" 

44 Yes; and it's worth while to look among the seedlings 
and insects in the underneath to find such curious things as 
coral root and Indian pipes." 

44 Was it of them you were thinking — at them you were 
smiling, as we came to you, Aunt Lu?" asked Judith. 

44 No," said Lucy. " I had been looking up at the branches 
and leaves of the trees, and thinking how we must always 
see the underside of the trees, as Myra's little dog sees 
always the underside of our tables and chairs, and of our 
life generally. I saw how the birches shoot up tall, and the 
saplings of ash, of walnut and pine go struggling up be- 
tween; and I tried to imagine how the woodlands wcpld 
look from above, as a bird on the wing can see them." 

44 Or a man in a balloon," said Rob. 

44 O, yes," said Myra, " and as God see* them." 

I,, m. r. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — The regular quarterly meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Western 
Conference met in the Channing Club Room, 
175 Dearborn street, on Friday, August 81, at 
2 p. m., President D. L. Shorey in the chair. 
Present D. L. Shorey, J. B. Galloway, A. J. 
Perry, J. LI. Jones, D. Utter, W. C. Gannett, 
A. M. Judy, J. R. Effinger. The secretary 
reported two-thirds of the quarter cov- 
ered by vacation months, and during the 
other third two Sunday Circles formed in 
Dakota, one at Huron and one at Aber- 
deen, and services continued at both points 
'through the summer with sermons by 
Messrs. Simmons, Crothers, Harvey, Miss 
Murdock and Miss Bartlett. This movement 
was by concerted action with the Minnesota 
■ 1 f re nee. The treasurer reported the con- 
dition of the treasury. It was resolved that 
a committee be appointed, consisting of A. M. 
Judy, J. R. Effinger, J. LI. Jones, S. M. 
Crothers to, formulate a plan for systematic 
missionary work in connection with state con- 
ferences, with power to act On motion the 
minutes of the meeting were ordered printed 
in Unity, and the board adjourned to No- 
vember 14. 

— Walter F. Greenman, of Cambridge, Mass., 
called at headquarters last week on his way 
to Minnesota. He goes to spend three months 
with the struggling Unitarian Society at 
Winona. We give him cordial welcome to 
the west and hope he may be retained for an 
indefinite period. 

—Rev. Clay McCauley, of Minneapolis, was 
in the city August 30, and on the same day we 
greeted Rev. William Ellery Copeland, of 
Omaha, returning from a vacation trip east. 

Boston. — Public schools, Sunday-schools 
and churches are opening; loaded railroad 
baggage transfers deliver late at night and as 
well on Sunday forenoon ; seashore leases are 
winding up, and seashore excursions are fast 
closing in; satisfied families with nut-brown 
complexions • are resuming trade in grocery 
and bakery; warm evangelical churches al- 
ready are planning autumn revivals, while 
the slower sects are making ready some new 
series of religious tracts, and taking counsel 
about new schemes of practical benevolence. 



—To gild the dome of our state house, three 
and one-half pounds of gold will be used. 
The work is nearly completed. 
— The Sunday-school Society are just issuing 
a new manual of " Lessons on the Old Testa- 
ment," for pupils ten to thirteen years old, 
written by Rev. George J. Piper. 
—Subscriptions for "Our Indian School 
Workshop" are just closing, by General 
Marshall, with a footing of one thousand 
dollars. 

Vacation Work.— The world did not stop 
its flight in July and August, and the majority 
of mankind have known no rest. Even the 
preachers have not been unmindful that the 
world is still moving. Those relieved from 
the routine work of their own pulpits have 
many of them still been toilers. Mr. Forbush, 
of Wisconsin, has been making a continuous 
missionary tour in Northwestern Wisconsin, 
speaking every night for seven or eight days 
in succession. Mr. Crooker, after speaking 
two Sundays in Duluth, went east to do mis- 
sionary work. Mr. Blake's voice has also 
been heard in eastern pulpits Mr. Jones has 
spoken every Sunday but one during his eight 
Sundays absence, speaking at Kenosha, Rich 
land Center. Cooksville, Evansville, and four 
times at Helena Valley in Wisconsin; while 
in Minnesota and Dakota the ministers hav^ 
been taking advantage of vacation days for 
systematic missionary work. 

The Whole of Unitarianism.— The fol 
lowing is taken from the London Chrutian 
Life: "Rev. Arthur May Knapp, who is a 
missionary to the Empire of Japan under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in a late sermon says: ' An individuality 
like that of Christ, a devotion like his to the 
loving service of man, a union like his to the 
very life of God— this is the whole of Uni- 
tarianism. It is the whole of Christianity. It 
is the whole of religion.' " 

Evanston, 111.— The Illinois Industrial 
School for girls, according to the report of its 
superintendent, Mary Lyon, has an attend- 
ance of 102, of whom three were admitted 
during the last month, and six left for homes. 
This is an excellent and needed work being 
done here. 

DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well Oi itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy In hundreds of cases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla." 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

"For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia, I was Induced to try Hood's Saisapa- 
1 ilia, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all." M*ts. E. F. 
Ann able, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 



SPECIAL NOTJOJS. 

Thromgh a subscription for the propose of patting on 
■ale Mr. West's little book, 

"Uplifts of Heart and Will," 

at a reduced price from the edition advertised in cloth, 
we are able for the present to offer the work, neatly 
bound in paper covers, postpaid, for 
20 cents per copy, 

3 copies for 50 cents. 
The paper and type are the same as in the cloth edi- 
tion. 

The above are net prices, and the offer will remain 
open only until revoked. 

The edition in cloth still remains at SO cents per 
copy. 

[From the New Theology Herald .] 
" The outpourings of a soul deeply religious in the 
best sense, Dut suspicious of forms. Truly beautiful 
invocations. The volume contains the strongest dos- 
sible testimony to the indestructibility of the religious 
sentiment. The poems at the end are also full to over- 
flowing with noble feeling. This volume is one of the 
many assurances that the liberal church will fast 
enough gather poetry, music and art, to invest its 
nobler thought." 
Address all orders to the Publishers, 

CHARLES H. KEBB A CO., 

17* Dearborn St., Chicago. 



SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 

LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! " ■■■■■■ 




rare gift for th» ladies. Save Brack 
*" money and secure the best I 
" irv lady knows and •Ppre- 
rfatets tb« privilege OI bav- 
in IT a frw remnants of rfb- 
boutbandv for the thousand 
and one tarty and oeetml 
purposes for which sneb 
goods are need, an 4 
which they, the ladles, 
us* t» such advantage* 
To purchase what to 
wanted at the usual 
prices each goods are 
•old for. would create a 
large bill of expense, 
and therefore debars a 



great many from in- 
dulging their taates in 
this direction. RealU 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou* 
aands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 
huge importing houses 
of America which 
ittaejr would be willing 
to dispose of in bulk, 
for a small fraction of 
.their coat, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we Instituted a 
march, resulting in oar 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk *mi Satta RlbtxtK **J**™*!^%™* 
of the largest of these houses, who Imported the Snest goods. Thees 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to he toana, 
except In the very beat stores of America. Yet the T •" PJ*" »•«•/ 
frect nothing like It ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladies; 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars In this direction, and can ofleran ton* 
menaely, varied, and most complete, assortment of rlbbone, m »T«7 
conceivable «hada and width, aud all of excellent quality, adapted g» 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarf*, draw trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc Some of Uiese remnants rang* 
three vards and upwerda in length. Though rtmnants, an the 

Citterns urn rtrvr and Into styles, and may be depended on as beaoo- 
1. n fined, fashionable sndelcannt. How So sretajBOX eejtt- 
talnlnsr at Complete Assortment of taese ele» 
Sent ribbon. Free. The Practical Hoaiekefa. 
er aud Lad lea* Flrenlde Companion £?*»*•* 
monthly by ue, is acknowledged, by tboae competent to judge, to ba- 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. V^ry large and hand- 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75 cts. per year, Send .15 cants anal 
we will send It to you for a trial year, and will slao send freeu 
box of the ribbons ; 3 subscriptions and S boxes, 15 cts. ; 4. anbarrtp- 
dons and 4 boxes, $h One-cent postage stamp- ntyb«»«l forleaa 
than il Get 8 friend* to Join you thereby getting 4 enbacriptW sad 
4 boxes for only fit can do It to a few mlnutee. The ™>?™ < * i * r J« 
based on this fact :— those who read the periodical referred to. ft* 



one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the fall price for Ki I t U in 
after years, and not now, that we make money. ™ainake this great 
offer f n order to at once secure 29QJ0OO new subscriber*, who, not 

! now, but next year, and In years thereafter, shall reward os wttha 
pmfit, because the majority of them will wish to renew theJr sub- 
sniptions. and will do so. The money required is but a small trac- 

; tion of the price you would have to pay at any store for a mac* 
ftmaller assortment of far Interior ribbons. Beat bargain ever k nown t 
rou will not fully appredata it until after you see all. ftaf* deBvury 
guaranteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly eatiaSed 

i Better cut tma out, or send at once fcr probably it won t afroearaamtn. 
*ddrees,H. HA1 XKTT a CO.. Pt bushem*. Poktlami*. Mai»» 

I HKATEM AUD ITS WONDERS. THE 

1 WORLD UP SPIRITS AMD HELL,, de*rr1b»d 
from things beard and seen, by EMANUEL ttWEDEN 
BO KG. " Servant of th*> Lord Jesus tbrlst." Also THE 

I LAMT JliDtiHENT. as witnessed by blm In toe 
spiritual world In 1757 : The Doctrine of Lire. Tbe Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doc- 

i trine, In all, 760 octavo pages mailed prepaid for fl.vv. 

; Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborfc 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 

I KUENEN, PROFESSOR, OF THB- 
.1 • OLOGY AT LEIDEN. An hietorico-critical 
inquiry into the origin and composition of The Bent 
teuch (Pentatench and Book of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch by Philip H. Wlcksteed. Price $3.50. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib 
ersl Publishing Co,, 64 Lyon St., Grand Rapid*, Mich. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
Church of the Messiah, corner Michl- 

?an avenue and Twenty -third street. David 
itter, minister. Sunday, September 9, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. 

Unity Chukch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, September 9, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Lafiin street*. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, September 9, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, September 9. serv- 
ices at 11 a.m.; Subject*: The Thoughts of 
God. Bible Class, 7 :30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, September 9, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 



Dealers who claim that their preparations 
are 1 * as good as Hood's Sarsaparilla," by so 
doing admit that Hood's is the standard and 
possesses peculiar merit which they try in 
vain to reach. 



In every community there are a number of men 
whose whole time ia not occupied, such as teachers, 
ministers, farmers' sons and others. To these classes 
especially we would say, if you wish to make several 
hundred dollars during the next few months, writ* 1 at 
once to B. F. Johnson A Co., of Richmond. Va., and 
they will show von how to do it. 



It ASK ATTEMPT TO ROU. 
I>r. J. >f. itnckley and Profe*HOr Lol»ett«. 

Editorial Rooms of the ■* Christian Advocate," i 

.lames M. Buckiey, D.D., Editor. t 

Nkw York, August 20, 1888. 

Prof. A. Loisette— My Dear Sir: You may remem- 
ber that, after I took your lectures upon the *' Im- 
provement and Proper I se of the Memory," person- 
ally, at your office, *37 Fifth Ave., I declined to allow 
yon to publish a certificate over my own name, in 
harmony with a rule formed many years ago ; but, hav- 
ing seen the base attempt to rob vou, I depart from 
the rale, and send yon, unsolicited, the statement that, 
in mv opinion, if your exercises are practiced suffi- 
ciently to master the system, it is of great advantage 
to even a strong memory, and furnishes incalculable 
aid to a weak one. 

I will also say that, having studied various systems, 
and not being unacquainted with that taught bv Dr. 
Pick, I believe that, with the exception of pnch parts 
»»f ycmr system as you frankly avow to have been 
taken from the common treasury of literature upon 
such subjects, the stamp of originality is unon your 
work; and that the parts that are plainly original are 
worth far more than all the rest. 

J. M. BUCKLEY. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever, 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagions, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cnred in from one to three simple appllca'ions 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Bon, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. ' 




Lesson* from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 

* ELECTED FltOM notes or UNPUBLISHED seiimonh, by 
B.UTUS LEIOUTON. CLOT!!, 13l|Q, pp. 430; REDUCED 
FB*M $2.50 TO $1.25. 

"This volume Is by ail odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
ill of 
5 fire 
<iv- that 

were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
tieid. * * * The book contains one of the beet por- 
traits of Theodore Parker eatant, good enough to be 
cut ont and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book."'— Unity. 

175 "Dearborn gtregt. Crttansro. 



>RY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
_ Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
_ 10 cents by CHARLKS H. KUKR * OO., Pnb- 
.Mfcheaa, Chicago. 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the Ions needed medicine for the ner. 
Tous, debilitated, and the aged, by com bin my the 
beet nprve tonics. Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but eiliciently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disiase, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine ia 



R 



(■frames 

(ombound 

It fllla s place" heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
answers In the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay tho foundation of 
nervo us p rostration and weakness, and experience 
hss shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Band far circulars. 

Price SI. OO. Sold by druaxiata. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON. VT. 

ANOTHE1 NEW LIBERAL BOOK! 

THE SAFE SIDE: 

A THEI8TIC REFUTATION 

OP THE 

DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

SY RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 

Ii i$ safe to know the truth. 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. postpaid. 

For Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chioago. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER I.— Guiding Nature of the Mental 
Faculties. 

1APTER II.— Natural Depravity. 

IAPTER III.-The Reasoning and Religious 

llties. 

3APTER IV.— The Christian Religion. 

3 AFTER V.— The Witnesses and Imagination. 

3APTER Vl.^John the Baptist. 

IAPTER VII.— Cause of the Crucifixion. 

SAPTER VIII.— The Teachings of Christ. 

aAPTER IX.-^Josephus. 

aAPTER X.— JoeephuB and Jesus of Tiberias. 

aAPTER XI. -St. Paul. 

aAPTER XII.— St. Paul and the Ascension. 

aAPTER XIII.— Faith. 

IAPTER XIV.— The Fourth Gospel. 
CHAPTER XV.-The Question ss Met bv. Modern 
Authors. 
CHAPTER XVI.— Inertia of Ideas. 

IAPTER XVII.-Conversion. 

IAPTER XVHI.-Worldiiness. 

IAPTER XIX. -The Safe Side. 

IAPTER XX.-Immortslity. 

IAPTER XXI.— Supernatural Supervision. 



OUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Chaoning, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To each a Unity MUHon tract is de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selected from bis works. 

Bach tract 14 to 82piges long. Price of each, 5 
cents ; 10 conies for 85 cents. 
Wis. IS OhmuU n g* New 90 JPtwsi asia. 

Nm.19 Theodor* Parker. .Ms. 91 M«rHnem%u 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



The Woman's Journals 

A Weekly Paper, 

Founded 1870, devoted to Woman's Interests, 

and especially to Woman Suffrage. 



KDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



GONTBIBUTOKS: 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia YVai 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elisabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriot 
Prescott Spofford. 



Four weeks on trial, FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular price 
per year, $8.50. To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, half-price. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 



" It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me."— Louisa M. Alcolt. 

" I would give up my dally paper sooner than the 
Woman's JouRNAL. M --ifarta Mitchell. 

41 It is an armoryof weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity."— Mary A. Livermor*. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

" It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what Is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it."—" Josiah 
AUetCt Wife " (Marietta Holley). 

11 The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and Its spirit exalted." 
— Frances B. Willard. 



Woman Suffrage Tracts^ 

Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sampls 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman'* Journal Office, 

Boston, Mass. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Tine Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It hss 
A wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc.. make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of new* and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffrage History will be furnished in cloth ss 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



PLY KILL/HXR. 

Dntcher'e is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, end enjoy calsa 
repose. ' 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomes for more then ai quarte: o ' a century. It Is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

KIWTOBK CHICAGO. AT. LOUIS. 

VALUE, $1.2$. PRICE, sOc 

A BOX OF FINE STATIONERY 

AND 

"Woman and Home" till Jan. 
I890 v ailforSOc. 

Te have purchased at a very heavy sacrifice .sale a 
few hundred boxes of fine note paper and envelopes, 
such as is sold in the stores tor 36 cents a box. On 
each sheet we have had a handsome design engraved. 
The entire lot figures $1 .25, as follows : woman and 
Hon*, 1 year, tO cento; 4 months additional, 15 cents; 
note paper, per box, 85 cenls; Engraving per box, 25 
cents; total, 11. 25. As long as the lot fasts we offer 
WOMAN and HOME, the largest and Best 
Bnahion and Home Journal PublUhed, till 
Jan. 1890, 16 Months, and a box of this £1«- 
Kant Note Paper and Envelopes all for 60 

%W~ We can not agree to hold this offer open long, 
as we have bat this one lot of paper and can obtain no 
more. Reference, any publisher in the U. 8. 8end at 
once, naming this paper. 

Address WOMAN AND HOME, 

Asbtjby Park, N. J 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned In one rending*. 
Mind wandering* cured- 
Np«uklDK without note*. 
Wholly unlike artificial aystem*. 
Piracy condemned by Miipreme Court, 
fireat Inducement* to correspondence clunneN. 
I'riHpocius, with opinions of Dr. Win. A. Ham- 
mond, the worid-fam» d Specialist In Mind diseases, 
tsanlel UreenleuT Thompson* Die great Psycholo- 
gic. J. M. Buckley, D, »., Editor of the Chrt*tinn 
Advocate, Klchard I'roctor, tue Sciential, and others, 
Kent pout free i»y 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave.. New York. 

Make the Baby Laugh. 

It will, whenever Papa and Mamma are In Bight, if it in 
properly nourished. It in the healthy child a normal 
condition. If your baby is not that way, 

RIDGE'S FOOD 

will help yon make him so. Woolrich & Co. on lable. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTILITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12m o, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the Individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul."— Omaha World. 

TBI TAXTH THAT aaXI8 fAI^HfUL. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.66; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thine of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication.*' 
—Boston Transcript. 

EVOLUTION AITS 0BUSTZAXIT7. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 
" It is full of eloquent passages. 11 — France* Power 
Cobbe. 

" The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way."— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 

FBAOTXGAL PUTT. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music pall, Chi- 
c*g°t by Re*- J«ukin Lloyd Jones. Subjects : " The 
Economies of Religion," u Bread versus Ideas, 11 
« Present Sanctities, 11 "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren. 11 Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
"The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's beet.' 1 — The unitarian. 

" The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.* 1 — Neu 
York Evangelist. 

***Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free. Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERB * CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago* 



VMIIMBflff te the amount you can get for a small 
WUHUluVUL*um if you know just where to send 
if mwwem *m toT it g^ *# centB ^ ^^ or2 2 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 80,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., M uncle, Indiana. 
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>bck'* Fatint Imtbovbd Ccmiioxbb 
kDbom Perfectly Restore the 

rah np, w l>«tb« r (b « deaftMaa U autMd 
coldt, fevert or iajurle* to tha natural 
mu InTtololt, comfortabu, always 
mmIUob. static, conversation, whis- 
t heard distinctly. Wa rtfer to thoM 
tie th«n. Writ* to F H1SCOX, 853 
£iwav, oor. 14th 8t.. NewYork, for 
utrate'd book of proofs, F~ 



GOOD NEWS 
to LADIES. 

iatest Bargains SflK 

tking Powder and PR.MIUMS. 
•r particulars a ddrc 
IE Great Amxbjc an Tea Co 
«33Veeer8t..NewYorJuM Y. 



HRAVEX A*I> ITS WONDERS, THE 
WOKI<0 OF SIM KITS AND HELL, described 
from things hoard and «een. by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BOKO," Servant ot t be Lord Jeausc brlBt." Also Tilt: 
LAST JUMiMIM. as witnessed by blm iu the 
spiritual world in 17 7; fbe Doctrine of Lire, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, «.w octavo pages mailed prepaid for ftl.oo. 
Discount to tbe trade. Address Ame Iran Hwedeubor 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 



*) V V j. an \/fl« x. x iwxxx agents 

aV Vl Vl OX A POPULAR BOOK OF POEMS. BALLADS 

and RONDfcAUX, by an American author well known to 
readirs of leading magazines. Full outfitt including copy ol 
the book, confidential terms and list of other pood books for 
agents mailed to any address for 35 one-cent stamps. 
CHABLE8 H. KERR & CO.. Publishers. CtaicflffO. 



TO LITEEATUEE STUDENTS. 

We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 

GEOBGE WILLIS COOKE, 

by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mall to any address $1.00 per 
volume or 84.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low pri es to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life,. 

Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 890 pages, 

with portrait of Emerson. 

" In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
teen chapters tell all that is needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labor* 
of the man; while tbe last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment "-The Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Bitot. 

•• Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, tbe most t borough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, ami. the deepest 
mental sympstby witb George Eliot's processes as he 
understands them."— Boston Courier. 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruakin; Browning. Cloth r 
12mo, 88* pages. 

" ' Poets and Problems ' will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
writes render bis interpretation one of critical value- 
and full of suggestive Insight."— Boston TraveUer. 
GHABLK8 H. KERB * CO., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chleagov 



THE COMPLETE LIFE. 

Anew volume of sermons by 
JAMES ST. WEST. 
The subjects of tbe sermons are: 
The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 

—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-lecture* 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the- 
punishing house of Charles H. Kerr A Co., Chicago, 
with the title •* The Complete Life." Every word the- 
author indites is golden, and should be read by jrounj? 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Cloth, 18mo» 109 pages, 60 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ILU .SMU'TIOT HALT 8IHL~ 

CAMPAIGN BADGES 

WHICH WILL IT BE? s 

Gold Plate with correct Photo- 
graph of the President and Vice 
President of either party, at- 
tached on a Red, White and 
Blue 811k Ttibbon. New end 
nobby. Over 6,000.000 Badges sold 
in the campaign of 1881. Send 
for one. Show your colors. Sam- 
pie 10c; 75 cents per dozen; 17 
per gross. 8end for Catalogue. 
W. IIILXi As CQ.« 

Wholesale Jewelers* 
100 W. fl&diiOD Street Chicazs. ilL 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred Original and ' 
Entertaining Stories by the 
Beat American Authors to 

whoever sends us a list of three story readers and 
ten cents. Address Potter 4k Potter, 90 and 92 

Federal St., Boston. 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND OHARAOTBR IN RBCLIOIOm 



Volume XXEL] 



CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 22, 1888. 
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Editoriai^- 
Notes: Good Religions; Shelley on Godwin; Secrecy in 
Combinations for the Public Service; Dr. Gladden's Plea 
for International Copyright; Discontent; Religious Doubts; 
Superficial Reading; Centennial Celebration of the French 
Revolution; the Freemasons; " Old South Leaflets;" Mr. 
Gale's Charge to Managers of the Holden Library; Mr. 
Douthit's Recent Honor; Missionary Work; The Boston 

Herald to Clergymen - 39 

Inside or Outside.— L .- 40 
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For one dollar received during the next week we ivill mail to any address THREE copies of "The Sailing 
of King Olaf and Other Poems." This offer will positively not be open after October 1. Order now in preparation for 
Christmas. « 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 

Dr. StockwelFs essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title " Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon 
our organic and life history." He discusses, in a way which we 
have found singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived from the organic origin of the individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
k a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as " the materialization of a thought of God," 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces as 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr. StockwelTs argument we commend his essay to thinking people 
as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have produced. — Literary World. 



Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, 81.00. 



CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE SAILING OF KING OLAF 



AND OTHER POEMS BY 



ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 

The poem which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They . . . show an unfaltering trust in 
human goodness, and a faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex us.— Philadelphia Record. 

"The Sailing of King Olaf," the poem which gives the book its 
title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the "Rose Songs" are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagination and sportive 
play of fsncy.-r-New Orleans Times-Democrat, 

There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment 
and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with &$ingle reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— Providence Sun- 
day Telegram. 

A beautifully printed little volume. ... We can commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
— Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Brotherton's reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century, Scribner, Harper, 
Lippincott &nd the Atlantic Monthly. . . . Hers is thought-poetry 
and not jingle. — New York Letter in Cincinnati Illustrated News. 



Cloth, square 18mo., full gilt, red edges, 14f pages, $1.00 

CHABLES H. KERR& Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

X 

PITBLISUKD EVE11Y Till KBIlAT BY 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 

i 

EDWARD C, HEGELER, President. DK. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 



The Open Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent anthorB of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very beet and most advanced thought bearing on scientific, religious, social and economic 
(Oestaons. 

Contents of Recent Numbers. 



The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, "Evolution and Immortality.'" 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in bis essay " The 
Process op Phoghess " in No. 34 speaks of death aa a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Kthical Ba»is of Charity. W. Alexander Jounson. The Editor of The Reporter \ an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience hut takes the scientific aspect of this 
moBt vital problem. The basis of Chanty must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity most be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Veraas IndetermlnlNm. Prop. George von Gizyckj in Nos. 25 and 36. George 
von Glsycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never be en treated In a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Wot ion**. G. H. SciiNEroER, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Will*, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions Is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Prof. E. D. Cope, In No. 33. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cone treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of ?5o. 35 " Idealism, Realism and 
Monism".*' 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly* Lyman J. Gaoe, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to hie propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 



ms» $2.00 per year. 



$1.00 for Six Month a. SO. 50 for Three Months. 
Cent*. Send for Free Sample Copies. 



Single Copies, 10 



THE OZPEUST COTJBT. 



(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street* 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family storv paper is read every 
week by 400,000 pcoule. It 'is a large, eight-page 
wiper, every page filled solid full of Interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling Interest, adventure, love, thn 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special art i- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work, 
But s* and Girls* Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of The Yankke Blade are 
edited by Sam Walter Foss, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation is rapid i y increasing. 
Endorsed by the beet people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mater is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarit *-. Don't fall to 
tryTUK Ya^kek Blade. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
free*. Our regular subscription price is $2 00 per year. We offer It to 
new lubtcriben Tor only 91*00 n *<:ir. or 
SO cents for alx month*. We will send it three 
months for 25 cents. I fyon will rneluic G ct». 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
[■fitd yon FREE a Hair Dozen Japanrte Shifts Ilandkerehlefa of 
iMikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
■This is one of the (creates t offers ever made by any reliable firm, bendatonee. Kent a 
■rears for 91.75. The Yankee Blade Is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy, 

POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We havi examined (he ab*we~nimed paper and Japanen handkerrhiefs, avdjind them to 
be a remuriabie bargain. We can recommend them to ail our reader*.— Editor. 






AMERICAN Q 

SCHOOL OF POLITICO 

A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
nnderlyinc Practical Politics. This course is arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius 11. Steelye, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres't James McCoefa, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C, 
H. Payne. D.D., L.L.D., and Preset Ilerrlck Johnson, 
D.D., LLD. 

For fnll information send ten cents In stamps for 
circulars and a copy of The Statesman. 
L Address the Chancellor, 

WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. H., 

Room 25. 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO, ILL. 



PRACTICAL, 



PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
liberal, helpful 



book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful. 

idable sermons by Hev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 

to cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 



for 30 cents in stamps. Catalog! 
H. KERR A CO., Publish s, 
OMoga 



175 Dearborn Street, 



MICHIGAN Jgm&i 

For the higher education of young women. College, 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses of Study In Classic* 
Modern Lancnagps and English. Fine advantage* j n 
Music and Art. Brick buildings thoroughly remodeled, 
steam heated, and passenger elevator. Board and 
tuition, i200. 22nd year opens Wept. 8. For catalogue F. 
address Isabella F. French, Prim. Kalamazoo, Mich. 



GIRLS' HIGHER SCHOOL 

487-489 LaSalle Ave., Chicago. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 15. Boarding and Day School for Voting Ladies 
and Children. Full courses of study, including a 
preparation for college. Good houses, well located. 

AHrirpfta J Ml8S ^SBBCCA 8. RlCE, A.M. I „.„„... 

Address ^ Miss Mart E.Beedt, A.M. f p ^cipale. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons In Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUD80N, Colombo*, O. 
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The Woman's Journal, 

A Weekly Paper, 

Foqnded 1870, devoted to Woman's Interests, 

and espeqiaily to Woman Suffrage. 



editors: 
LUCY 8TONE, 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Wlllard, Julia Wai 
[owe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Catler, Elizabeth Stuart 
'helps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, 
Dr. Emily Blackweil, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriot 
rescott Spofford. 



Four weeks on trial, FREE, One year on 
t rial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular price 
per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading 
looms, half-price. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL., Boston, Mas* 



44 It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
o me."— Louisa M. Alcott. 

" I would give op my dally paper sooner than the 
Woman's Journal.''— if aria Mitchell. 

*'• It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity. 1 '— Mary A. Livermore* 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

" It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
etter, a just one. I could not do without it."— u Josiah 
[lien' s Wife " (Marietta Holley). 

" The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
npon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances B. Willard. 

Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 

C. WIL.DE, Woman's Journal Office, 

Boston, Mat*. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Thi Woman's Tribuxx was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and lis 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persou 3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president-- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tbibuns. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PBXXIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tbtbunb and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 

S/b.~" lO SzbU.™"made working for us. 
Agents preferred who can furnish a horse and give 
t heir whole time to the business. 8pare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies- la 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON A CO., 1009 1 
6t., Richmond, Vs. 
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Mayob Roche says that "drunkenness on the part of any 
policeman in Chicago begets dismissal and no influence can 
get back on the force the men discharged for this offense." 

Once the Jews were carried captive to Babylon and 
wept beside its waters. Today it is reported that two Jews 
of Bagdad have bought all the heaps and mounds that 
mark the site of ruined, buried Babylon. 

J. H. Kellog, of Troy, New York, has given Miss Wil- 
lard a thousand dollars to be spent at her discretion in tem- 
perance work: a noble example to those who have money 
but no time or skill to do the world's work with; let them 
hold up the hands of those who are willing to give time and 
talent to it 

It is doubtful, even in America, whether the average 
young minister can write two good sermons a week But 
in England the Bishop of Ely has forbidden the deacons of 
his diocese to try to! If their flocks require a second ser- 
mon they are to write out a sermon from some standard 
divine to be furnished by the Bishop. 

The Christian Register in a recent brevity thus touches 
off the ideal church for the realization t of which we labor. 
Not a Sabbath day sanctuary but a manual training school 
for the religious life for seven days in the week: "Wanted: 
Manual education in our churches. Christians need to edu- 
cate the hand so that it will fulfill the impulses of the heart." 

"Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled," said Jesus. But to be so 
filled as not to hunger and thirst any more, if it were pos- 
sible, would not be the highest good. He who ceases to 
hunger, ceases to grow. They are the truly blest in whom 
is the perpetually returning hunger and thirst which bring 
the perpetual supply. 

The Woman 9 s Tribune quotes Bishop Fallows as saying: 
"I have been long in coming to this conclusion, I confess. 
I read the life of our Lord in a new light; the last ritualis- 
tic prejudice has vanished. Christ's commissions were given 
to women and men alike. Men have too long misconceived 
the true position of women. This present period in the 
church is very important Let us not array ourselves against 
Holy Ghost women, lest we be found to fight against God." 

Has President Cleveland contributed ten thousand dollars 
to the campaign fund of the Democratic party? If so, let 
all right minded people of all parties blush with shame over 
a chief executive who sinks himself to the level of those 
other self-seekers who give lavishly of time, money and per- 
sonal persuasion for the advancement of their own 
political ambition. It is not Utopian to expect a pub- 
lic sentiment concerning civil service that will rebuke such 
immodesty with neglect and ultimate oblivion. 

Many seem often to assume that "holiness" and "right- 
eousness of life" are to result from gifts not yet received; 
and are hence "praying" every now and then for the Divine 
favor, and thinking within themselves, that "if they could 
only secure some new and great heaven-sent blessing," then 
they would doubtless succeed in doing their duty, and in 



living to some effectual purpose. Whereas, there is not a 
moral and responsible human being who has not already as 
divine a gift as will ever be obtained by his praying for one. 

The Reporter, for August, the admirable monthly organ 
of the Charity Organization of this city, contains a por- 
trait of Doctor Ryder, with a biographical sketch by his suc- 
cessor, J. Coleman Adams. Speaking of the nearly half a 
million dollars which Doctor Ryder left for public interests, 
Mr. Adams adds the following, which we wish might be 
read by every prosperous citizen in the west: "Few great 
fortunes in Chicago have as yet been oonsecrated to the 
higher interests and uses of society. Men and women who 
ought to know better, still express surprise when a rich man 
leaves any large proportion of his wealth to the commu- 
nity." 

Professor Swing last Sunday met his people for the first 
time after vacation. He told them that "Life was the essence 
of true religion rather than doctrine." Doctor Thomas told 
his people that the prophet was the man in whom the spirit 
of truth overflowed, and that "this class of men was not con- 
fined to any generation or to any age." Doctor Lorimer 
found in Christ not only the "embodiment of the everlast- 
ing hills, but a garden of flowers, a shower of stars and a 
chorus of nightingales." Thus did he plead for beauty as 
an element in the religious life. 

"The need to-day" says the Christian Intelligencer as 
quoted by the Christian Register, "is not a man who can 
make sermons, but one who can mold manhood. If we were 
a Methodist we should shout 'Amen.'" The Christian In- 
telligencer evidently did not intend to imply that sermons 
do not have their important share in molding manhood, but 
rather that the manual training of impulse is the pre-emi- 
nent need of to-day. Since woman is no less potent a 
power in the molding of manhood than is man himself we 
thank God that more women are entering the ministry, for 
their influence will be instinctively towards its becoming 
in the good old-fashioned sense a ministering that molds 
human life, — that shapes and religionizes it in its own 
natural and legitimate channels. In this way they will help 
to save it from the too great preaching prominence. There 
is cause for rejoicing every time her work and influence are 
permitted to compete with and complement that of man, 
and more than anywhere else when it enters the realm of 
pulpit and parish. 

Professor Swing spoils a good temperance story in the 
last Monday's Tribune by correcting the absurd and sensa- 
tional report that has been going the rounds of the papers 
concerning the sixteen class-mates of General Harrison that 
now fill drunkard's graves. Professor Swing was one of 
the sixteen, four others of them are preachers, one of them 
a member of Congress, three of them lawyers, one of them 
a monk in a Baltimore convent, and the only drinking man 
of the seventeen is alive and successful. It is too bad to 
ruin a campaign story, indeed it is hard to spoil a campaign 
story. It will keep on its rounds just as if it were true. 
But this baseless story illustrates the need of reforming the 
temperance orator. He has too long depended upon extrav- 
agant rhetoric, sensational stories and emotional appeals 
with little regard for the side-lights and the shadings of 
truth. He too seldom remembers that in the sad field of 
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this, is there any word but barbarian for the author of such 
a letter? And jet he is no doubt a gentle man. O Dogma, 
what enormities are uttered in thy name! 

The Christian Life thus quotes an English Wesleyan 
minister on the source of the skepticism of the age: "Men 
so vehemently orthodox that they spend their whole time 
in dissecting and denouncing heresies, until simple people 
begin to sympathize with that which gets so much the 
worst of it, and so easily : and then they find themselves 
gradually led to a secret belief in, and even an admiration 
for, the error which takes so much killing. . . . You* 
proofs do not give me what I want. You may carve a 
stone into the very image of a loaf, but it is not bread. 
You may prove to me every clause of the creed, but I can- 
not feed on your logic. God is not nearer to me because 
of your proofs of his being. For myself, I can only say 
that you have put Him farther off, up and away in the 
colder regions of the intellect, when I long to know him as 
my own in the sunny warmth of my love and trust. The 
infinite is not more to me, but infinitely less, because you 
have wrapped it evenly and neatly within your definition. 
There is a peril in proofs 

that prove 
God's being bo definitely that man's doubt 
Grows self-defined the other side the line, 
Made atheist by suggestion." 

Our Jewish neighbors have just been celebrating the 
holiest day of their religious year, their great Day of Atone- 
ment, when all sins truly repented of and confessed shall 
be forgiven by God. But the Hebrew sages make a noble 
distinction: " For only those sins which were committed 
against the Eternal, the Day of Atonement can be availa- 
ble; but not for those by which one man has transgressed 
against another, as long as he has not asked his pardon and 
made restitution to him or otherwise satisfied him. " That 
is to say, God can forgive such sins, and will, as it is possi- 
ble to commit against him alone; not God alone can forgive 
sins committed against man. One of George MacDonald's 
storips drives home the same thought thus: "Do you 
know, Wilfred, I once shot a little bird — for no good, 
but just to shoot at something? It wasn't that I didn't 
think of it — don't say that. I did think of it. I knew it 
was wrong. When I had leveled my gun I thought of it 
quite plainly, and yet I drew the trigger. It dropped, a 
heap of ruffled feathers. I shall never get that little bird 
out of my head. And the worst of it is, that to all eternity 
I can never make any atonement " — " But God will forgive 
you, Charlie. " — " What do I care for that, " he rejoined al- 
most fiercely, "when the little bird cannot forgive me ?" 

We give room in our correspondence department to an 
earnest protest against the spirit of our editorial note con- 
cerning a possible donation of $10,000 by President Cleve- 
land for the Democratic campaign. We made ample pro- 
vision in our note for a possible falsehood in the rumor, and 
our correspondent's line of vindication is a possible one. 
If the President is actuated by such high and disinterested 
motives as our correspondent suggests, we commend his 
self-sacrifice and admire his devotion, but we can not for- 
get the high position concerning the second term and civil 
service generally, which he took four years ago, and that as 
the months went on, the principles of civil service have been 
more and more set aside. Those who have been made ex- 
pert by long practice in positions of trust have over and 
over again been supplanted by amateurs with right partisan 
proclivities. It is not enough to say that President Cleve- 
land's administration in this respect has been cleaner than 
that of some of his Republican predecessors, or that if his 
opponent should be elected it will only be the occasion for 
another wholesale removal. Both these statements may be 



true. It is for us to frankly confess the humiliating fact 
that American politics to-day is shamefully and notorious- 
ly burdened with self-seeking politicians who plot and plan 
with their " slates, " their " machines " and their " bosses, " 
either to get in or to stay in. The one great issue between the 
two parties to-day only partially represents the true con- 
victions of either party. Free-trade Republicans will vote 
for high tariff measures in order to win. Democrats whose 
convictions tend toward protection will stand for free trade 
in order to defeat In view of these facts it becomes every 
patriot's duty to seek to multiply the independents in poli- 
tics. The hope of the country lies, as we have said before, 
" in increasing the noble army of scratchers " — those who 
will labor to put principles to the front and office seekers 
to the rear. We are not unmindful of the patriotism that 
is active in both the leading parties. We remember with 
profound gratitude the great work accomplished by one 
party, and believe in the good intentions and high pur- 
poses found in the other. We believe that the coun- 
try will be safe in the hands of either; but we turn with a 
sense of relief and inspiration to that third party which as 
yet has no loaves and fishes to tempt the indolent, the par- 
ty that is committed to two high ethical principles. How- 
ever clumsily and unwisely it may plan or fail to plan, it 
sincerely grapples with two high questions of justice and 
reform, — how to stem the advancing tide of intemperance, 
how to extend plainest justice to woman. We rejoice in the 
opportunity now offered of standing up to be counted for 
temperance and suffrage without at the same time endan- 
gering any high cause or noble issue. 



OUR STATE CONFERENCES. 

The Wisconsin Unitarian Conference holds its autumnal 
session at Milwaukee, October 3 and 4. The Minnesota 
meeting is to be at St Cloud, October 9 and 10; the Illi- 
nois meeting at Quincy, October 22, 23, and 24. The Kan- 
sas Conference meets at Wichita, November 19 and 20. 
Of the date and place of the Iowa Conference we are not yet 
informed. These meetings suggest not only many noble 
utterances and much good fellowship, but also many practi- 
cal problems and executive anxieties. We are not among 
those who expect any spontaneous or phenomenal develop- 
ment of organized Unitarians in the near future either in 
the east or west We do not believe that the Unitarian 
" body " so called, is yet in possession of a spirit great 
enough to compel a crystallization of the unchurched mate- 
rial in the United States around its standard. A great 
church always springs from a great self-sacrificing zeal, 
a profound earnestness that believes in the future and knows 
how to put that belief into the vernacular of common life. 

For these and other more complimentary reasons we do 
not see that we are on the eve of a great Unitarian revival. 
But this does not imply that these conferences do not meet 
under inspiring circumstances. More important than any 
outward organization is the spirit. The principles upon 
which these State conferences are planted are not yet fully 
established even among Unitarians themselves, — the prin- 
ciples of free inquiry, of open fellowship, and the com- 
manding supremacy of character over all thought lines. 
To hold to these principles, to vindicate their cohesive power 
even for a few, is a prophetic opportunity. 

We learn through the Christian Register of last week 
that there is a large delegation of the wise men from the 
east on their way to attend these and other meetings, 
arranged and paid for by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Messrs. Ames, of Philadelphia, Horton, Reynolds 
and Batchelor, of Boston, and Slicer of Providence, It. L, 
are to be heard at these meetings. That their words will be 
welcomed and their presence appreciated goes without the 
saying, among all those who know the geniality and 
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ability of these men and the capacity of Western Unitarians 
to listen. . Furthermore we are sure the trip will do these 
brethren good, both physically and spiritually. This is the 
best, albeit an expensive, way to educate our eastern friends 
in the magnitude, difficulty and importance of our Western 
work. But let neither our churches nor these representa- 
tives of the American Unitarian Association allow them- 
selves to be deluded by the fancy that such missionary ex- 
cursions can ever substitute or even materially augment the 
slow, patient, laborious, humble and obscure work of the 
real seed- sowers and true builders. And furthermore, let it be 
said, we in common with all the brothers and sisters of the 
west, bid these friends of the east welcome as visitors, friends, 
and fellow-workers; bat if they come hoping to alienate our 
churches from their allegiance to the Western Conference 
and its principles, or to counteract the influence and limit 
the efficiency of the work represented at the Chicago head- 
quarters, we will use all legitimate means in our power to 
resist such disintegrating influences, and do not believe 
that their visit will bring forth much in this direction. 

We hope and believe that all these brethren will promptly 
disclaim such intentions; albeit their appearance at just this 
juncture seems to raise the question. Let our State Con- 
ferences apply themselves to the work which they must do at 
home if done at all. Let them stand by their high trust, 
and through their fidelity the Western Conference, the 
foster-mother of them all, will be reinforced. Its work of 
thirty years is still growing in importance and rising in dig- 
nity. It is to continue to generate love among the churches 
and to render indispensable aid in the propagation of the 
religion that welcomes all to its fellowship who desire to 
advance Truth, Righteousness and Love. 



A HINDU TRIBUTE TO CHRISTIANITY. 

One of our valued exchanges is the Indian Messenger, 
an organ of the Brahmo Somaj, or Hindu " Church of 
God." According to this paper the philosophy and prac- 
tice of devotion is on certain sides much more developed 
in Hindu than in Christian faiths. We scarcely doubt 
that the claim is true. But it makes more noteworthy the 
tribute paid to Christianity for the one element which re- 
formed Hinduism feels that it owes to our form of re- 
ligion. The outsider is probably a better judge of any dis- 
tinctive excellence in Christianity than Christians are them- 
selves. 

The Brahmo devotee recognizes three separate elements 
in worship, — Meditation, Adoration, Prayer, — correspond- 
ing to the three main elements of the religious life, —knowl- 
edge, love, and holiness, or union of the soul, of the heart, 
of the will with God. These three kinds of piety have 
each their separate name, their separate discipline, their 
separate fruits in the spirit, almost their separate saints. 
Meditation gives the knowledge of God ; the Brahmo' s 
daily effort is to have a glimpse of the face of God re- 
vealedein his soul; it is an effort that subdues the pas- 
sions, calms the mind and lifts it to serene communion 
with things above the world. This special form of piety 
he inherits from his Vedantic forefathers, " getting no help 
in it from* Christianity," to which religion it is compara- 
tively little known. The second element, Adoration, gives, 
or is, the reverential love of God; it fills the heart with re- 
ligious awe, humility and joy; it expresses itself in hymn, 
and song, and praise. This form of piety the Brahmo in- 
herits from his nearer Vaishnava ancestors, again " learning 
little or nothing of it from Christianity," though Chris- 
tianity has no little adoration of its own. " But the third and 
in many respects the most important element of Brahmo 
devotion, namely prayer, with its accompanying elements of 
piety — repentance and moral struggle, — is pre-eminently a 
Christian element of piety. There is little or no prayer in 
Ved&ntdsm; it is pre-eminently a contemplative, and not an 



ethical religion. Apart from a negative purity of mind 
which it cultivates as a preparation for deep and undis- 
turbed meditation, it is almost as much dead to the moral 
interests of man as to his worldly interests. There is 
prayer in Vaishnavism, but it is not a very prominent fea- 
ture in it. It would not be too much to say that it is from 
Christianity that Brahmos have learnt to pray, and prayer 
has been, and will continue to be, our salvation — the salva- 
tion of India. Vedantism, with its lofty Meditation could 
not raise India. Vaishnavism, notwithstanding its high 
ideal of love to God, could not purify and reform India. 
For its exclusive attention to the emotional side of piety, 
for not giving prominence to the moral elements of religion, 
it failed to establish the kingdom of God in the soul— the 
object it sought to attain. It is prayer, repentance and 
moral struggle, — elements which the Brahmo Somaj has in- 
herited from Christianity — that have made the crude mon- 
otheism whicb our Vedantic forefathers bequeathed to us, 
a religion of life. It is the spirit of Christianity which has 
taught us that the service of man is the service of God, and 
that it is an integral, an indispensable part of true piety. 
It is Christianity also which has taught us that the purifi- 
cation and reformation of our domestic and social life is an 
integral part of religion — a lesson which the best forms of 
Hinduism are ignorant of. Without Vedantic meditation 
and the ecstatic love of Vaishnavism, Brahmoism would be 
poor; but without the ethical and practical spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Brahmoism would die." > 

According to this outsider, therefore, the distinctive ex* 
cellence of Christianity, as tested by its power to enrich an- 
other great religion, lies in just those elements which the 
liberal faith has always emphasized as the supreme things 



in it. 



w. c. Q. 



THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

The annual meeting of the. American Board of Foreign 
Missions will be held in Cleveland, October 2-6. The 
meeting will have an interest for the outside public, not by 
reason of any great influence of opinion upon that public, 
but as an indication of what progress the Board has made 
during another year. The meeting at Springfield a year 
ago showed a gain in the more liberal party in the Board 
as compared with the Des Moines meeting of the preceding 
year. To be sure the large majority were of the belief that 
there will be no continued " probation " for the poor heathen 
after death. They were also sure that no person who 
thinks that there may possibly be such probation is a proper 
person to teach religion to the heathen. It is a peculiar 
standard, this which these gentlemen set up, and one 
that is proving more difficult to be met as the years move 
on. With every year there is an increasing number of inen 
and women who believe that the soul that tries to serve the 
truth and the right, according to the measure of its present 
light, is "safe" in any part of God's universe both here and 
hereafter; and these men and women are writing books, 
editing newspapers, making the new hymns and songs of 
the people, getting into the pulpits, and in various ways are 
giving new direction to to-day's thought, and larger scope 
to to-day's trust in the Eternal Goodness. One knows not 
which to lament the more, the limitation of this Eternal 
Goodness implied in most of this " probation " discussion, — 
the petty and short-range view of the moral government 
of the universe, — or the implied want of faith in human na- 
ture, in good men and women; as if indeed there were left 
no motive to help the less enlightened folds of our common 
humanity when once the old picture of their writhing in 
endless hell-fire is turned back to the wall in vestry -rooms 
and churches. We incline to think that the force of this 
motive hitherto has been much exaggerated; that in every 
commanding figure in missionary annals and story there 
have been more positive forces at work; that even with this 
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dark background of coming rain as something to be rescued 
from, there was the human desire to bless and to benefit, and 
which would not have lain dormant under much milder pre- 
sentations of the lot of the unchristianized in the world to 
come. But whatever influence the motive may have had in 
the past, its day is fast waning to a close. Other and 
stronger as well as higher motives are crowding it out In- 
deed it would be a sad commentary on all these Christian 
centuries if this were not so, and would go far to disparage 
the high claim that is made for the teachings that began in 
Nazareth. 

Yes, other motivea For human life has taken on new 
aspects. The world with every year is growing in interest 
as our temporary abode. Devout and thoughtful men and 
women are coming to regard this life as something more 
than just a waiting-place to something beyond. It is of 
growing account how humanity lives here and now, and for 
the here-and-now's sake, — whether it be in darkness or in 
light, in suffering or in joy; in oppression or in liberty, in 
strife or in peace. The unseen future is not less a fact to 
men's hope and trust, but the horizon of this present life 
has been immensely widened. And with ail this there has 
come into activity a power of philanthropic impulse and en- 
deavor that, irrespective of hells and heavens beyond this 
earth, is at work in the individual and social life to-day and 
is to be yet more active to-morrow. The loss of the old- 
time conception of hell as the portion of the "heathen" is 
not likely therefore, in our judgment, to cut the nerve of 
Christian missions, either home or foreign. It may change 
the conception and methods of those missions, and proba- 
bly will change them. It is doing this, already. But this 
change the world can stand, and is already preparing for it 
We have an admiration for those souls who have been kin- 
dled with self-sacrificing pity and love for men and women 
dying outside the limits of the Christian gospel, from the 
early Jesuit Fathers in Canada to the last graduate from 
the Theological school offering himself as a new recruit for 
the servica We recall Theodore Parker's hearty tribute 
to Judson, that if all the money spent in foreign missions 
had simply served to grow one man like Judson, it hadbeen 
worth the cost. But this noble man and missionary would 
probably take the field to-day with somewhat changed meth- 
ods and ideals; nor would he find less but rather more fuel 
for his heart-fires in present increased opportunities of 
bringing the world's better light and faith to bear upon its 
darkness and despair; and that too not for a life to come 
only, but also, and first, for the life that now is. 

We look forward to the coming meeting of the American 
Board with interest. It stands in close connection with 
many churches and has at its disposal a large revenue. We 
hope its theological horizon has widened during the past 
year, and that it will continue to widen until a belief in the 
divine Fatherhood shall no longer disqualify a man, in its 
judgment, for preaching the gospel of Jesus to such as have 
never heard his name. f. l. h. 



CONTRIBUTED. 



PEACE. 



"That peace that passeth understanding." 

We crave it; can it come with reason, fraught 
With danger to the Law our souls approve ? 
With doubt of God's dear sacrifice of love ? 
With question of the faith the fathers taught? 
Yea, peace indeed; but thou art here besought 
To seek it not as 'neath a threat'ning rod; 
Give reason scope, risk all in reverent thought, 



Without distrust of man, or fear of God. 

With confidence, with courage in thine awe, 

The soundness at the center seek to prove, 

The firmness, not the fickleness of Law, 

The vastness, not the littleness of Love. 

Fear nothing, know the Universe is just, — 

The heaven of peace is through the path of Trust 



M. M. 



"THE HIQHER EDUCATION A PUBLIC DUTY." 

The present public school system is the fruit of ripe ex- 
perience, and underlying it are great principles of equity 
and wisdom. It has its faults, doubtless, but who will to- 
day deny its beneficent results or its advantages over the old 
subscription school method ? It is even doubtful whether 
America's present power would have been possible without 
it. The ordinance of 1787 that planted the public school 
in the great Northwest is justly said to mark an epoch in 
American history, and to have gone far to lay its foundations 
broad and deep in freedom. 

But the present public school system is only a beginning. 
Free colleges and universities supported by county, town 
and state everywhere are as necessary as the common schools. 
The effect of the higher education is evident. It leads forth 
the reasoning faculties, ripens the judgment, renders possi- 
ble intelligent and just conclusions. The truly liberal edu- 
cation is the great leavening force of humanity. To ask 
ignorant men, many of whom can barely read and write, to 
weigh large public questions, and to expect from them as 
intelligent judgments as from the well educated university 
graduate would be manifestly unjust as unwise. Also in 
the home and in all social relations, at once we feel the no-< 
ble influence of the broadly educated. Their views of so- 
cial conditions, their ideas of home training, and ideals of 
life are everywhere permeated by this larger spirit So that 
the higher education is constantly helpful in both political 
and social life. 

It is specially needful in a republic, whose foundation 
principle is equality. The rich man's son has no better 
right than the poor man's to common-school or to collegiate 
training. If we give both the one, why not the other? 
Knowledge is power? Then the fact that free university 
education is not universal establishes a caste system. True, 
exceptional men and women secure the best intellectual ad- 
vantages in spite of poverty, but the ordinary poor man has 
as good a right to it and more need for it The fact that 
our congressmen, senators, judges, and even great army men 
are chosen from the ranks of the college bred marks the caste 
line. This will be not less but more distinct with the devel- 
opment of the ages, as sober reflection will show, because the 
trend of progress has been toward brain, and away from 
physical force. The early Germans chose their distin- 
guished soldiers for leaders; the Alexander Hamiltons and 
Thomas Jeffersons of modern times are the pre-eminent 
men. But another law of growth points in the same direc- 
tion. The law of civilization is closer association of man 
with man, so that social relations grow continually more 
complicated, and should be more skillfully and nicely bal- 
anced. Once man was his own tailor, shoemaker, carpen- 
ter, architect, legislator, king. To-day all of these capaci- 
ties are developed distinctively in individuals, and together 
these individuals unite to form a wonderful organic whole, 
comparable in variety and adjustment to the wheels and 
springs of a watch. Broad education of the individual, then, 
is the great necessity both for the present and the future. 
It would doubtless produce vast moral results, since crime 
is partially at least the result of ignorance. 

The experience of the past proves that civilization has ad- 
vanced with education, and the more general the education 
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the more stable the civilization. Great nations have been 
known to go back because national growth was dependent 
on a select class which in time degenerated. Borne was 
built on the foundations of Etruria through the power of 
knowledge. By the same sceptre the " mysterious North," 
as knowledge increased, held sway over imperial Rome. And 
the pontificate is the apex of a lofty pyramid of power based 
far back in early days on the intellectual superiority of 
monk and bishop. The great disintegrating force in the 
Papacy was the dissemination of Bible knowledge among 
the masses — in a word, popular education. Without Mar- 
tin Luther's translation of the Vulgate into the German 
Bible and the co-ordinate invention of the printing press, 
it is safe to say that the Reformation would have been 
postponed at least a century. No one, in view of this great 
fact of the past, and of scores of others bearing similar testi- 
mony, could doubt the tenability, the invincible truth of 
the proposition that civilization advances with education. 

The higher education too rests on ancient foundations. 
The noble endowments given in early days to the University 
of Paris; the rivalries between the mediaeval cities of 
Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Genoa in the protection 
of learning; the varied schools of Philosophy in the palmy 
days of Greece; the undying repute of those monarchs who 
have established, or promoted the welfare of great colleges 
and universities, together with the influence of modern 
colleges, — these facts go to show that civilization not only 
advances with but that it is broad education. What would 
England be despoiled of her Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Empire without her magnificent German universities ? And 
what pre-eminence America owes to her Harvards, Yales and 
Princetons should be augmented by the infinite diffusion of 
such centers of culture. 

The higher education, knowledge properly imparted, pro- 
motes the growth of ideas; the growth of ideas represents 
progress in all lines — invention, material wealth, the arts 
and sciences, and even morals. What wise legislation or 
humane government might we expect without Websters, 
Sumners, Storys? What ennobling and enlightened homes 
without Margaret Fullers, Madame de Staels, and that no- 
ble body of women reformers who have been influential in 
proportion to their advantages of intellectual growth. Emo- 
tion is a great part of all worthy action, but the time is long 
gone when sentiment born of an ill-trained intellect can be 
of weight in the world. The higher education, then, should 
be a public duty. It must be free. The poor can not buy 
it, the rich generally do not buy it, and as a public ne- 
cessity the public should pay for it. A government of the 
people, for the people and by the people should not, if n!t 
could, get on without colleges supported Jt>y the state. 
Every great city should have its splendid university sus- 
tained by state and city. In addition, where great cities are 
not numerous and the state is large, several such institu- 
tions should be supported by state and county. And in a 
state of small towns the universities might be more cen- 
trally located and more largely endowed by the stata "Of 
course the college graduate must ever be in a hopeless minor- 
ity," as J. Edward Simmons of New York says; but if, as 
he also states, an examination of the rolls of the college of 
the City of New York makes it probable that "far more than 
half of its graduates would have been forced to forego a col- 
lege education had the college never existed," this fact 
goes far to prove the urgent need of such public institutions 
in all cities. Chicago has still to found her great college of 
the liberal arte. Her citizens to-day could well afford the 
money for it; a fair endowment might be had, through wise 
measures to that end, from the state, and eager sons of Illi- 
nois now crowding to Michigan University, Cornel], and the 
far East, would receive excellent advantages nearer home. 

The cultivated classes are growing each year more numer- 
ous, and what to-day is but an expressed hope will doubtless 
in the near future be an assured fact To the enlightened 
sons of the poor the poor will listen, and we believe that 



more and broader education for all would not only lessen 
crime, increase refinement and culture and promote the gen- 
eral prosperity, but also conduce to more harmonious rela- 
tions between capital and labor. At any rate from such a 
liberalizing and uplifting influence we should have every- 
thing to hope and nothing to fear. Elementary education 
is not sufficient to fit Americans for the duties of intelligent 
citizenship. Or, to use the words of Mr. Simmons, quoted 
above, "it simply opens the mind as the eyelids open to let 
the light fall on the retina, but does not make sound think- 
ers and good reasoners." We can not too nobly prepare our 
sons and daughters for the duties and responsibilities of en- 
lightened citizenship, and for an intellectual life that should 
grow continually broader for all classes. 

Belle L. Gorton. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



The International Record of Charities and Correction. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This valuable monthly deserves to be kept before the eyes 
of ail readers who are interested in questions of charity and 
reform. It is issued in quarto form, and each number con- 
tains sixteen pages of original and selected matter, exclusive 
of advertisements, printed in the best style, on book paper, 
suitable for binding. It is devoted to the discussion of all 
questions relating to the care and treatment of the unfor- 
tunate and criminal classes, in all their varied aspects — hu- 
manitarian, economic, scientific, governmental, and prac- 
tical. It contains the latest accessible information, from all 
parts of the world, as to the steps taken for the amelioration 
of suffering, and the prevention of pauperism and crime 
and of their consequent evils. An idea of its scope may be 
gained, so far as possible without direct acquaintance with 
it, by a list of some of the subjects treated in the last few 
months. These are Charity Conferences and Prison Con- 
ventions all over the world, the proceedings thereof reported 
at length and even often minutely; news and discussions 
relating to organized and associate charities everywhere; 
the discussion of out-door relief and other vexed questions 
in charity; not only the societies for organizing charity but 
the public charities of all countries; reformatory schools for 
both sexes everywhere in the world; hospitals in the great 
cities, domestic and foreign; the problems and efforts bear- 
ing on child-saving; the care of the insane; schools for the 
feeble-minded, both in this country and everywhere; ail 
topics relating to penology; the prison statistics in our tenth 
census, treated in two long articles in the July and August 
numbers; also the census list of hospitals in the United 
States; also pauperism as it. appears in our census; inter- 
mediate sentences — a most important subject for discussion 
in penology; trade schools in prisons; police control; 
and, finally, bibliographies of penology and charities — val- 
uable lists of books and pamphlets for the humanitarian 
student Almost every number contains a department of 
short notes of news and observations relating to these sub- 
jects. Sometimes a story is published, occasionally a short 
continued story, bearing on the subjects of the Record, and 
short stories from life and anecdotes of prison discipline and 
charity work are very frequent The whole makes a valua- 
ble monthly map of the world's doings in these important 
matters. Tl^e indexing is thorough. The last volume has 
an index of fifteen closely printed columns. The editor is 
Frederick Howard Wines. His father was a devoted stu- 
dent and an eminent authority on these subjects, and his man- 
tle rests worthily on his son, who has been for sixteen years 
the secretary of the Illinois Board of State Commissioners 
of Public Charities. Two dollars a year is the price of this 
valuable periodical. j. v. b. 
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UNITY CHUftCH-DOOR PULPIT. 



THE CHURCH AS A MANUAL TRAINING-SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION. 

A SERMON PREACHED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES IN ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 16, 1888. 

(Published by the Congregation.) 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine. — 

John, vii: 17. 

If the American citizen is proud of anything, he is proud 
of our public schools. The one boast which first springs to 
the lips of the intelligent is the boast of that free system of 
instruction that seeks to make intelligent every child born 
in the United States, of whatever race, calling, or social 
position its parents may be. The country school-house has 
been eulogized by poet and orator, and the public school - 
buildings are the pride of village and city. 

And still, in the midst of our self complacency there has 
risen a serious anxiety and a solemn protest from among 
the best friends of education. The most intelligent 
guardians of mental culture begin to protest against this 
too Teady self- congratulation of the American citizen over 
the public school system, because it is found that our 
schools so often fail to make self helpful and self-reliant 
citizens. The most favored children, as far as the privileges 
of education are concerned, prove often to be the most de- 
pendent and helpless. The boys and girls who, in the 
hurry and grind of life's early necessities, are able to catch 
but now and then a term of schooling, a few inadequate 
months that will put within their reach only the rudiments 
of the three R's, and are then hurried along and lost in the 
busy throng of bread-winners, are frequently found at the 
end of ten or fifteen years coming to the front in the race. 
They have grown self-reliant, and after a while are com- 
manding trust and confidence when their more favored as- 
sociates, those who have been permitted to receive the full 
benefit of grammar school, high school and perhaps col- 
lege, they who graduate, as we say, into the world with 
soft white hands, exacting tastes and undeveloped wills, 
fall behind and are lost in the onrushing stream of toiling 
humanity. 

It is estimated that ninety- five per cent of the children 
who present themselves to the public schools of the United 
States must in some way or other earn their bread with 
their hands. To them life is to be seasoned or embittered 
with the sweat of their brow; while it remains a fact too 
patent to every close observer, that the longer our children 
remain in our public schools, and the higher they climb into 
what we csll the "studies," the more repugnant seems to 
them the toil of hand, and the less competent they are to 
lend a hand in the labor of the world. 

It is a pathetic stream of bright boys and girls that 
pours out of our school buildings year by year on gradua- 
tion days: pathetic because they have so much knowledge 
that gives to them neither an aptitude nor an appetite for 
labor. Their tender faces and inefficient hands appeal to 
the thoughtful for help and arouse a desire for reform. 
Hence the rising interest in manual training and in 
what is called technical education. Enough has been ac- 
complished already in this direction to prove that it is pos- 
sible to secure a simultaneous training of head and hand 
that the boy's school days may give to him an eager appe- 
tite for labor. Toil becomes glorified by intelligence, and 
drudgery is transmuted into inspiration by skill. The boy 
or girl who has succeeded in intensifying the connection 
between brain and hand, and has found out how to feed 
muscle with thought, leaves school with a hand that is will- 
ing to serve mind, and brain that in turn is ready to feed 
brawn. 

Wherever manual training-schools have been established, 
whether in Europe or America, they have succeeded in giv- 



ing to labor not only willing, skilled leaders, but they have 
also lifted labor into dignity and joy. The principal of the 
manual training high-school which Philadelphia has estab- 
lished in connection with its public school system told me, 
when I visited it last year, that the brightest boys in the 
city crowded for admission, preferring it to the high school 
which gave literary and classic training with clean hands 
and unused muscle, and the great problem was how to 
make room for them, although they had accommodations 
for several hundred. 

But it must not be forgotten that these manual training- 
schools have higher claims than the fact that they make 
willing mechanics and intelligent toilers, though this is an 
end of inestimable value. Their " aim is to make men, not 
mechanics." We are just beginning to realize the mental 
value of deft fingers, the brain-making power of skilled 
thumbs, and the thought quality in obedient muscles. When 
Doctor Howe first tried his experiment of educating the 
idiotic, he selected a few driveling imbeciles in Boston and 
began by teaching them to pick up pins, to move peas from 
one dish into another, and similar exercises, and he found 
that the effort to get control of wayward fingers was a 
brain-making effort, and that in training fingers, he was 
absolutely creating mind. By such means was he able to 
change those poor human brutes, some of whom he found 
chained like chattering apes, into gentle, and, to a degree, 
self- helping members of the families to which they be- 
longed. To-day one of the exercises in the schools for the 
feeble-minded is to learn to walk through ladders placed 
horizontally a few inches from the ground. The effort to 
lift the feet over the rungs of the ladder calls for mental 
power, is mental discipline more effective perhaps than the 
acquiring of the multiplication- table or learning to con- 
jugate the verb "to love." 

Again, manual training has moral as well as mental 
values. It was found to be a corrective of vicious tendencies 
before it was thought of as a help in the removing of igno- 
rance. What were once known as State Reform Schools, in 
more than one instance have been re-christened Industrial 
Schools. In making them such they have greatly increased 
their reformatory quality. " He who does not teach his 
son a trade teaches him — robbery," says the Talmud. He 
who teaches his son a trade removes thereby the tempta- 
tion to robbery, is a saying equally true. 

Thus we see that the school that trains is the school that 
makes brains, the school that gives practical discipline is 
the school that is most ethical. Those best acquainted with 
the facts confidently say that pupils who give half their 
school time to the bench and shop training do as much 
book- work and stand as high in the theoretical studies as 
those who give their full school time. Said Head-master 
Dixon of a Glasgow training-school: "There never has 
been the least idea of attempting to teach the pupils a 
trade. The whole object has been to prepare lads to learn 
very efficiently." 

You have already anticipated the analogy between the 
school and the church, which it is the object of this sermon 
to point out. In some large way you will all agree with me at 
the outset that the church is or ought to be a school of the 
higher life. Its object is to teach religion. If the school 
seeks the knowledge of matter and mind, the church seeks 
the knowledge of good and evil. If knowledge is the 
direct aim of the one, righteousness is the direct aim of the 
other. The church is the school of the spirit, the class- 
room of conscience. Having suggested this parallel, you 
can readily see how easy it is to substitute the word church 
for the word school in all I have said, and still retain a 
pressing truth. What I said of our schools may be said of 
our churches. They are the pride of our modern life. Their 
spires are the most conspicuous human elements in every 
landscape. With more or less art they indicate the places 
around which the better impulses of society are wont to 
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gather. They represent in a general way, not only the best 
intentions, but the best elements in society. 

Millions of money are spent in training preachers for 
their pulpits, and much precious time is given to prepare 
lessons for their Sunday- schools. Believing in and loving 
all the churches of to-day, as we believe in and love all the 
schools of to-day; for our Very love's sake we must say of 
our churches as we have said of our schools, we can not do 
without them; but we can not do with them, as they are, 
much longer and for the same reasons. Our schools labor 
for an education that does not adequately educate. Our 
churches deal with religion in a way that does not make 
religious. Our schools teach too abstractly, they send out 
their pupils unequipped and they find themselves con- 
fronted by the work of the world without the skill to use 
the tools with which alone the work of the world can be 
done. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, that the churches of 
to-day do more imperfectly confront the needs of to-day 
than do our schools. If the latter spend time in studying 
the products of Madagascar that ought to be spent in study- 
ing the products of Illinois, by the children of Illinois, if 
our girls spend precious brain -strength in trying to master 
the binomial theorem, which might well be neglected until 
they understand the chemistry of a loaf of bread, and know 
how to make a button-hole, how much truer it is that our 
churches spend time in trying to study the geography of 
heaven, which had better be spent in familiarizing them- 
selves with the needs of earth ; or in trying to prove a hell 
for the heathen hereafter rather than in trying to save their 
neighbor and his sons from a hell here. How much 
strength is wasted in trying to solve the theological equations 
of eternity that had better be spent in trying to fulfill the 
demands of justice in our own day and generation. 

If ninety-five per cent of our school children must 
eventually work life's problems out with their hands, so I 
believe ninety-five per cent of the salvation of this com- 
munity, and of every community, must be wrought out by 
religion working from the near end. Our churches like our 
schools deal too much in abstractions, they are more given 
to discussing " sin " than to dealing with sins. Sin as a 
metaphysical conception we may quarrel about Plenty of 
proof-texts to substantiate conflicting philosophies concern- 
ing it; but sins 9 in the concrete, that young man burning 
himself with alcohol, that boy staining himself with to- 
bacco, that girl wasting her precious youth, the holy prep- 
aration years, with love's flirtations, to the permanent loss 
of the great heart- wealth, love's sober benedictions and 
noble self-sacrifices that are possible to her in the future; 
this greed and that slander, this stupidity and that flip- 
pancy, the irreverence of ignorance and the profanity of 
bigotry, these sins, I say, are pretty well understood, and 
quite comprehensible. But our churches do not bend their 
energies to these problems as they ought or as they might. 
Our churches, like our schools, make white, soft spiritual 
hands too respectable. They cultivate a longing for angels 
and angelhood, when thirst for manhood, a more intimate 
acquaintance with men and women, would be preferable. 
Indeed, like the schools, our churches make more grievous 
the lines which they ought to obliterate. 

A college graduate who can not harness a horse or build 
a fire looks down upon the grimy mechanic who can shoe 
the horse, build him a house, touch it with beauty and 
occupy it with refinement, whereas the latter is by all legiti- 
mate standards the better educated man. Still more con- 
fused are the lines which the churches draw between saints 
and sinners, the saved and the lost. Many years ago Emer- 
son said: " We are students of words. We are shut up in 
schools and colleges and recitation rooms for ten or fifteen 
yearB and come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory 
of words, and do not know a thing. We can not use our 
hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or our arms." How true is 



this of much of the church life. We delight in words rather 
than in things, in creeds more than in lives, in theories 
rather than in deeds. 

We can safely push our sermon analogy further. Reform 
for the church lies in the same direction as the reform of 
the school. We must depend more upon training and 
less upon teaching, which in the church we call preaching. 
It is not enough to point to heavenly heights, they are 
clearly in the view to many, perhaps, to most people. Why 
is it so few attain thereto ? It is because they are not able 
to climb, they have not been trained to the toil, they can not 
stand the strain. Many people think they Well understand 
the philosophy of sacrifice, and can explain how on Calvary 
the right to heaven was won through atoning blood, but 
how few belong to the sacrificing band which Jesus leads. 
That was a thing of instruction, this comes only through 
training. That might be called the book-learning of the spirit ; 
this the shop -practice, the discipline of life. What we need 
is to convert our churches into manual training-schools of 
the spirit, churches in which its members will at least try 
to do what the boys in Professor Belfield's school on 
Twelfth street have to do, transfer the paper diagram into 
actual fact "Fine wheel, you've drawn there on paper, 
symmetrical and strong. But, now my lad, make that 
wheel. Here's the oak. When you've made it you will 
know the wheel. Learn by doing," says the teacher. This 
was Jesus's doctrine: "If any will do his will, he shall 
know the doctrine." And I suspect he never will know it 
until he does. 

I plead, then, for this manual training of the spirit; 
first, on the ground that there is so much work to 
do, so few trained workers to do it Low as the stand- 
ard of our material workmanship may be to-day, it is 
not any lower than the standard of our spiritual work- 
manship. How inefficient are our churches in doing the 
work of the world. The churches teach fellowship, they 
preach hospitality, they dream of co-operation, but so in- 
efficient are they that all these modern inventions of clubs, 
labor, unions and mutual help companies are necessary in 
order to try to realize on week-days something of what the 
churches preach on Sunday. 

"Yesterday I studied out my sermon, as I like to do, on 
the street I found that between Thirty-fifth street and 
Fortieth street and Yincennes avenue and the lake, there are 
eighteen saloons and eleven tobacco stores, these latter 
being a kind of vestibule to the drinking places, making in 
all twenty- nine resorts. Estimating that these places are 
opened at seven o'clock in the morning and closed at ten at 
night during the week, and that they are open six hour? on 
Sunday, each place offers its genial attractions, as an in- 
ducement to self-indulgence, ninety -six hours of the one 
hundred and sixty eight. in the week. Now to offset these 
twenty -nine places of resort in the same territory are eight 
churches, and they are open to the public, say an average of 
two nights in the week and twice on Sunday the year round 
— a very generous estimate. This gives then ten hours of 
the one hundred and sixty- eight In this territory of 
twenty-nine temptation -places there is but one meager ex- 
cuse for a public reading-room accessible for the same time 
as these saloons are open. 

Now, of course, these churches preach temperance, and 
pray for temperance. They represent collectively the 
bulk of the wealth and intelligence of this community. 
How obvious it must be that as far as the churches are 
concerned they are waging a losing battle. They are 
fighting at great odds. To personify the foe, the devil has 
great strategic advantages, and will continue to have 
until our churches become emphatically and confessedly 
training-schools of character. They must put their prime 
energies at work upon the raw material at hand. They 
must recognize that the human nature in this territory a 
mile square is just as full of the material out of which 
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saintly lives may be wrought as Pennsylvania is of coal and 
iron, and Michigan of timber. One thing further they 
must realize — that this raw material can be transformed in- 
to the polished ornaments of the kingdom of God only as 
the raw material in Pennsylvania and Michigan is changed, 
by diligent effort, persistent toil, skilled labor. The school- 
master no longer says : " Boys, a steam-engine is made of 
iron, and a chest of drawers is built of oak. Here are some 
bars of iron and here is an oak plank. John, do you make 
a locomotive; and Total, do you bring in a bureau next 
week." He knows too well that such obstinate material as 
iron and oak will yield to no such treatment ; but the boys, 
after months of practice and in the face of hundreds of fail- 
ures and many bruises, at last may gain the mastery over 
iron and oak, and then they will find that the excellence of 
the material was hid in its obstinacy. In the end, that best 
served their purpose that most resisted them. So shall 
they find who labor in the training school of the spirit 
The very obstacles the apprentice encounters become the 
splendid embellishments of the handicraftsman's work. 

Qh, friends ! We can never make a bad world good by 
preaching only, any more than blacksmiths and carpenters 
can be made by instruction without training. But the 
church that trains workmen for the Lord will find at last 
that all the coarse ore in human nature is capable of being 
worked up into steel out of which steam-engines may be 
forged or watch-springs be coiled. Then men will learn 
that all the bad is but the raw material, waiting the skilled 
hand that will convert it into good. Our eight churches 
will be more than a match for these twenty-nine places of 
unwholesome resort whenever the churches fully realize that 
there is the making of a church-goer in every man who seeks 
the saloon if they only knew how to direct his appetite, and 
if we only had churches that were worthy places for him to 
go to. It is possible to convert the love of tobacco, I do 
believe, into a love for Emerson, and to change the pipe for 
the book, if we can only introduce into our churches the 
patient, intelligent methods of the manual training-school. 

What are these methods? How can we make of our 
churches manual training-schools of the spirit? It is all in 
this word, training. This word will revolutionize the church 
expectations and church motives of many people. Culture 
comes not through precepts, but through practice. What 
we most need is not indoctrination, but training. Train- 
ing implies the patience that works on long lines. It means 
diligence in difficult tasks. The gospel of character is 
not to be found in surprises or realized in explosive emotions, 
but it is to be embedded in habit We preachers have 
talked so much about bad habits, the tyranny of habit, etc., 
that we have well nigh lost, sight of the divine value of 
habit. How slowly does the riS wear away the stone, but 
how deep and lasting are the waterways thus formed! So 
slowly does a good impulse or a reverent mood channel a 
way for itself through the complicated tissues of the brain, 
and so lasting is that channel when formed. How pain- 
fully do the fingers find the keys at first ; at last, how brill- 
iantly does the hand toss off chords and dance through the 
harmonies as if the very ivory had a divine attraction that 
compelled the fingers to strike the right places at the right 
time. So the soul finds the godly life only by the slow- 
ly acquired habit, the laborious aptitude, the persistency of 
trying, and unless the church becomes such a training- 
school to its attendants it may be of little use. 

I try to hold my faith in what Paul calls the " foolishness 
of preaching," but when I realize how little preaching does 
or can do toward forming sacred habits of thought and. 
compelling the fortitude of persistent loyalty, it is hard not 
to be discouraged. If they can not be combined I would 
gladly discard forever any fragment of the prophet's man- 
tle that may be given me, to arouse in men a hunger for 
ideas, a thirst for excellence, if by so doing I could don 
the humblest priest's robe that would enable me to lead a 



few children through some humble practices into helpful 
habits, and to guide a few souls through the routine of sim- 
ple duties until at last the path becomes well worn by their 
persistent feet, and it becomes an easy and a joyous way 
leading to the throne of God. Isaiah and Jeremiah spoke 
splendid words and uttered deathless sentences. Ezra and 
his successors established the habit of Sabbath readings and 
temple goings. I dare not presume to say which gave to 
Jewry the greater gift Mohammed gave to Arabia the 
Koran. It is dry and juiceless enough, but it decrees that 
five times each day from the minarets of Moslem mosques 
shall be sounded the call to prayer. This accounts for the 
strength and permanency of Islam. 

What do you send your children to Sunday-school for? 
To learn something new each day; and do you change their 
Sunday-school relations whenever they seem to fail in this ? 
This is well. Do you send them that they may have a good 
time, find pleasant companionship, learn to sing? This, 
also, is welL But, realizing how slowly religious im- 
pressions are made, and how lasting and potent they are 
when made, if you send your children with the same ever re- 
curring promptness and loyalty that you attend to the other 
acknowledged essentials of their well-being, that through 
training more than through instruction the church may bring 
to them some suggestions of piety, and Sunday bear with it 
to them the aroma of reverence and worship; if you send 
them so that, after many, many days, the church becomes 
identified with the ideals of their lives and grows to be to 
them a symbol of the solemnities, then that is best 

What do you come to church for? To be entertained, 
instructed, to secure social fellowship? This may be well. 
But if you come hoping thereby to find some hint of a bet- 
ter way of using your time, temper and talents ; if you come 
with the honest intention of trying to follow that better way; 
if your church-going becomes to you a holy necessity of the 
higher life — if, perchance, it becomes a sacred habit — then 
that is best At other times I am very free to speak of the 
dangers of form and the tyranny of routine. Let us to-day 
remember the blessed power of association, the accumulated 
strength of the exercised arm, the splendid endowment of a 
righteous habit, and let us see if we can not make of this 
church a better training-school of the spirit. I believe you 
should use the Sunday for the soul's upbuilding and go 
where it receives the most profit 

But there is a modern custom, followed by too many of 
going to church as they do to the theater; go when, and 
where whim prompts. There is a great deal of boarding 
around done in our churches, by those who are company 
every Sunday somewhere, and home-makers and home- 
keepers nowhere. This is debilitating to the intellect and 
destructive of the finer sensibilities of the soul. Seek a 
church relationship that will make you useful to this commun- 
ity, that will make your influence felt for good. Be loyal 
to some higher instincts in religion. Remember, the world 
needs your help. Be not afraid to stand up and be counted, 
and to accept the responsibilities that come therewith. 
Then the church will become to you a training-school, a 
work-shop, and on that account all the more a religious 
home. Seek to give, and you will get more abundantly. 

When we look at the church in this light, there will be fewer 
people who will complain of being neglected, more who will 
seek a way of usefulness. Then will the complaint, "No- 
body has called on me in that church," be changed into 
the humble confession, "I have not called on those I ought, 
I have not helped as I might" When this church become* 
the training-school of the spirit, I trust that many will be 
able to say in the future what a fellow- worshiper of yours 
was able to write, amid the delights of Europe : "No colored 
light falling through cathedral windows in floods of crim- 
son and gold has dimmed by comparison the golden light 
that pours into a certain sunny room I well remember and 
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toward which my heart, sick of religions mummeries, turns 
longingly." 

In the complicated telephone system of Chicago there has 
been established a subtle, delicate connection between all the 
telephones and a central regulator in the heart of the city, and 
every minute of every hour in every day for now nearly 
two years, the exact time has been counted out in a way 
that the trained ear can readily detect and read. Under- 
neath the hurried calls of danger, the demand for doctors, 
the summons for policemen, the sharp bargainings and the 
light banter that flash through the telephone wires and 
speak to excited ears, there is ever going on unsought, to 
most people unheeded, to many even who use the telephone, 
unknown, this quiet ticking of the common time, this gen- 
tle throbbing of one message in all telephones, at the serv- 
ice of any receptive ear. The connection of the tele- 
phones is with the Giles Brothers' regulator on State street 
The Giles Brothers' connection is with the astronomic ob- 
servatory at Allegheny, Pa. That observatory pendulum 
keeps time with the sun, the sun with his retinue of planets 
swings through space, ticking with majestic deliberation 
the moments of eternity in harmony with other systems in 
the infinite fields of space. All the way from the low bur-r-r 
and the unobtrusive tick, tick, tick, in your telephone up 
through the farthest constellation known to man, throbs the 
infinite life of God. As my ear caught the ticking for the 
first time, a sense of awe crept over me, for God was talking 
to me. 

Something like this is the message which the trained ear 
finds at the church altar if he frequents it in the true spirit 
and with becoming diligence and submits himself to its slow 
but sure training. The casual attendant, the indifferent 
ear, may go to church once a month and hear only the call 
of sects, the discord of creeds, or perchance catch some 
special message from one mind or another, that will please, 
instruct or amuse him; but he who wisely habituates him- 
self to church influences will learn to hear beneath all 
this noise, pleasant or otherwise, tidings of the common 
time, the universal life that connects all of the churches of 
all of the ages with the infinite life of the world, the eter- 
nal God of Truth and Love. 

In pleading for regularity, let me none the less plead for 
the activity that brings training. The Sunday church is 
never the church to train skilled workmen for God. I hold 
a Sabbath day of measureless value to modern civilization. 
I would ever increase the sanctity of such a day. I am 
profoundly grateful to our local administration for their at- 
tempts to secure greater peace and higher usefulness for 
Sunday. But still, what we need, is not a seventh-day re- 
ligion, but a seven- day religion. A church that does not 
keep its doors open as many days in the week as the saloon 
does, wages a losing war with that saloon. If religion has 
not a book to offer for every pipe, and a place to read that 
book in for every smoking-room, tobacco has the advantage 
of the wholesome gospel of thought and helpfulness. 
When all of our churches will give to their trustees and 
pastors this advice which was recently given to the trus- 
tees of a new public library, then will they become again 
the central power and molding force that they were in the 
cathedral building days of the middle ages: "For your 
young men and women, I pray you may make this the hap- 
py, wholesome greeting place, till books shall interest them 
and lure them to stay. For the old, when they come, reserve 
the sunniest spot and easiest chair, and show them the open 
page. But most of all, for those earnest ones among you, 
especially if they be poor, who hunger and thirst for books 
and the better things which books lead up to, — keep always 
the door open, the feast spread and the lights burning." 

While I try to hold high the value of these Sunday serv- 
ices to you and to me, perhaps the best work this church 
has done for religion this last year has been done in the name 
of the Library Association, whioh comes to you to-day with its 



annual request for help. Through its readi ug-room you have 
reached into some few of the wretched homes in this neigh- 
borhood. You have made a mark that I believe will re- 
main upon the none too promising lives of a few boys. 
Through your kindergarten you have reached a helping 
hand to a few perplexed mothers and have started a few 
baby hearts in the way of joy and wholesome activity. 
Through your library you have put at least a suggestion of 
thoughtfuiness in the way of some in this community. And 
in the lectures of last winter you experimented on lines 
which in future, in some hands, must bring great blessed- 
ness to our country. In asking your patronage to this as- 
sociation for another year, as I do this morning, I ask you 
not in the name of this church, but in the name of this com- 
munity. I ask you not only for an annual fee, but for an 
investment of yourselves. I ask you not only to become 
patrons of this manual training-school of the spirit, but in- 
vite you to become pupils, workmen, at its benches. By so 
doing, you will be putting yourselves in the way of that 
tuition which alone teaches without confusion- the truths 
of religion, "If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



VACATION EXPERIENCES. 

I divided my vacation, the month of August, into two 
parts, giving half to the city sick and poor, without pay, 
and devoting much of the time to the lately organized " As- 
sociated Charities " started by the Unitarians first in a 
Flower Mission, still flourishing, and a hive from that, em- 
bracing about thirty churches of all sects, with a Catholic 
(the Mayor) as President Sometime I must tell you 
about this work, its methods and its success. With most 
ministers absent, I found a great deal to do in attending 
funerals and visiting the sick, and I am sure that I enjoyed 
my work, and learned that a liberal / city missionary in this 
city would be welcome, and would have a grand field in 
which to work. 

During this time my family were off to shore and mount- 
ain, and I kept house alone, or study, rather, preparing a 
course of autumn lectures on " Men that Were Burned lor 
Their Beliefs," made my own bed, and after trying the ho- 
tels for meals, cooked my own food in self-defense and grew 
fat on it It seems to me that I never did more work of 
various kinds in the same time in my life, or with less 
strain. There was something good to my soul in the pas- 
toral service rendered to rich and poor alike, and to people 
who were strangers to me, but friends now. 

My Sundays I spent in going to church three times a 
day, and was refreshed rather than fatigued by the effort. 
Nearly all the preachers were strangers from abroad, al- 
though well known to me as listener to their words of elo- 
quence and power, and in almost every case, of sense and 
religious and moral stimulus. Two sermons were read, 
the rest spoken; but with two exceptions, President Robin- 
son of Brown University, and O. P. Gifford of Boston, I 
felt that the extempore attempts were a mistake. One D. D. 
for forty minutes floundered about painfully in struggles 
to catch his subject, which seemed to take wings the mo- 
ment he got on its scent. But then he tried to prove the 
necessity of " miraculous regeneration," and hell fire for 
all who failed to furnish full and even fabulous proofs of 
the fiction. Another talked fifty-two minutes and I could 
have listened fifty more and not moved a muscle. It was, 
from beginning to end, full of charm in thought and utter- 
ance. It was an ethical discourse, and everything brilliant 
about it helped to pierce the soul with light and convic- 
tion, and I went away a better man. Isn't there something 
about average Unitarian preaching that forbids abandon ? 
And isn't there a motive lacking that hinders it from catch - 
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ing and carrying along and conquering the heart ? I was 
greatly interested in a course of lectures on the Befonna- 
tion by Rev. Percy S. Grant, a brilliant young Episcopal 
clergyman who has this week rejected calls to Boston, 
Providence, and New York, to remain here. He talked for 
an hour and a half in some lectures and did not tire, and 
showed himself a perfect master of his subject, and very 
broad in his interpretations of the acts and events of the 
period treated. He is president of our Flower Mission, and 
besides being eloquent and learned, he is practical and con- 
cerns himself with city drainage,park band concerts and other 
important matters in the life of the city, the monopoly of 
such work not being wholly left to the Unitarian minister, 
as is often the case. 

I wish here to say two things in the interest of brother- 
hood and good fellowship: first, I learn to be more and 
more appreciative of the work of other churches, and we 
find some of our best workers in the charitable associations 
of the city, among the Evangelicals. They are, in spite of 
errors of doctrine, a mighty and a wholesome factor in the 
civilization and the advancement of the age in all moral and 
religious questions of the day. Earnest work nullifies non- 
sense in theology. I wish our churches had their enthusi- 
asm and conviction to set afire our Unitarian truth, which 
seems, as yet, for the most part to lie in unbroken packages, 
or as the importers say, "held in bond." 

And not only do I come to appreciate the good work all 
the churches are doing by association with them, but it is 
not egotistic, or a vain imagination to think that they have 
a like appreciation of the Liberal church and its workers 
in this city. We all work together in charitable and re- 
formatory organizations as brothers and sisters; and I have 
never known churches, a score and a half together, more 
friendly or united in all good works than are those of Fall 
River. The ministers meet together every Monday for so- 
cial and professional purposes, and all upon the same non- 
theological platform; and although the one arch heretic 
among the lot speaks his honest mind every time, fully and 
freely, he is respected, whatever regrets or hatred there may 
be for his liberal thought. 

But, I am off for the Maine shore. Fifty miles to Bos- 
ton, three hundred in a fine steamer, and a long stage ride, 
or a sloop, if in port, and I get to lovely little Dennysville, 
nestled on the banks of river and bay : a village a century 
old, and containing only 500 people, rich and intelligent; 
one church — the Puritan; a public library, fine houses, and 
lovely scenery. Salmon swim up by my door, and every 
day are caught by hook, or net, or spear. The excellent 
Allan Hotel is filled with summer boarders. Among them 
are people from all parts of the country. Near by in a cot- 
tage is George Kennan and family, of Washington, who 
are staying here all summer. He is writing his Century 
articles on Russia, and goes out occasionally to give a lec- 
ture for a money consideration. He can talk two hours on 
a stretch and charm his hearers, who would willingly stay 
till morning, postponing sleep for an intellectual treat. 
Prof. Chickering and family, also of Washington, are here, 
and they take hold of everything that can interest the 
villagers or visitors, getting up concerts, giving readings, 
music, lectures, sermons, all in the family. They enjoy it, 
and the people rejoice, and it is much better than, for mod- 
esty's sake, to sit down and be selfish. 

Vacation, with its traveling, its boarding, its recreations, 
its associations and habits, and sometimes strange ways of 
doing things, is a revealer of character, and of one's real 
self in a marvelous manner. If one is selfish, mean and 
small, or if he is generous and noble, thoughtful, kind and 
courteous, it will all crop oat naturally then. 

But I am back again at work. It seems good to open ser- 
vice, and to find the church renovated as to roof, walls, car- 
pets, the minister's room, and the vestry, and also to meet in 



the morning and find a good audience. Then to meet the 
Sunday-school, and the pastor's adult class and to exchange 
greetings. The opening Sunday was a perfect day — our 
theme, "The Joy of Worship," and to me it is a joy. Sun- 
day is always my day on the mount. I try the manuscript 
once more, after two years of trial in extemporizing. It 
seems a relief and a bondage. But whether I write longer 
or shorter, it will be shorter stories that I shall tell. An 
hour for the service is my limit A wise preacher may learn 
something from the stupid clam that always has sense 
enough to know when "to shut up." 

So endeth my vacation with its work and its play, its sights 
and scenes, its lessons of life. My one strong feeling is that 
I shall enter upon my work with more zeal than ever, as I 
surely may with more hope, and with more and more ear- 
nest workers. With all extremes of theological views brought 
into unity, or rather into subordination to faith, fellowship, 
and practical righteousness I am looking forward to the 
building up of deeper religious life in the people, a. j. r. 

Editor Unity — 

Dear Sir: In the editorial columns of Unity of Sep- 
tember 15th ultimo is an item which infers, without giving 
the source of inference, that President Cleveland has 
contributed $10,000 to the campaign fund of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Having drawn the desired inference the 
item then proceeds to denounce in emphatic language such 
lavish contributions on the part of the chief executive, and 
again infers that such contribution was made for the ad- 
vancement of the President's own political ambition. 

If my understanding is correct it is the policy and meth- 
od of the Unitarian and all other liberal and reform bodies 
to solicit, from any honorable source, funds for the advance- 
ment of such causes as they believe will ameliorate and 
benefit society, and elevate, in whatever way, the condition 
of the people. What minister of a church would be 
pointed to with scorn, and denounced as ambitiously seek- 
ing clerical honors, because he donated to his church a lib- 
eral sum of money for a library, that his people might be- 
come better educated and better prepared to understand 
the philosophy and teachings of his sermons? What cler- 
gyman would be paraded in print as an unscrupulous pul- 
pit-seeker who spent one-tenth of his salary in the distri- 
bution of good papers and periodicals for the education 
and better understanding of his audience ? 

Before me is a pile of State papers and periodicals of 
high merit in thought, moral tone, and literary excellence, 
which are daily being distributed at no little cost to the 
voters of all parts of our country, and it is safe to say that 
this method of educating the voting classes is having a be- 
nign influence and producing a moral tone and cleanliness of 
debate in the present campaign unknown before in the his- 
tory of our country. It was the method of English re- 
formers in their struggles /or commercial freedom in which 
cause were enlisted many of the Unitarian clergy of Eng- 
land. Much of such literature is furnished by the National 
Democratic Committee, and whether President Cleveland 
has or has not contributed $10,000 to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund, would he not be mean and penurious, indeed, 
if he did not contribute all he can afford to further the prin- 
ciples and advance the legislative reforms so strongly and 
sincerely urged in his messages and other State papers ? 
Very respectfully, 

Elmer E. Palmer. 

Coldwater, Mich., September 17, 1888. 



For the most tired toiler night comes with its sleep ; and 
for the sorest trouble comfort is on its way with opiates. 
But he sleeps best whose pillow is a quiet conscience, whose 
fatigue has come from a noble toil. And he has sweetest 
comfort whose heart is pure, whose wound came where the 
life lifts the banner of holiness. j. m. a. 
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" HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL," 

There lived a little maid 

With eyes nor jet nor blue, 
Whose tresses had no curl, 

Whose cheeks no rosy hue. 

Her little nose, upturned, 
Was not of classic mold, 

And in her brownish hair 
No trace was there of gold. 

Her lips, of Cupid's bow 
Gave not the slightest hint ; 

Her homely bit of chin 
Was with no dimple dint. 

No grace of form had she 

To win admiring eye; 
No dainty hand or foot 

With sculptor's art to vie. 

And yet, as Time crept on 
And she to woman grew, 

The sweetness in her heart 

Shone all her features through. 

While every act, informed 
By loving thought divine, 

A truer grace revealed 

Than pliant curve and line. 

And now, though many years 
Have tinged her locks with gray, 

She hath a lovely face : 
For love is there alway. 



A. H. F. 



BEAUTY IN THE HOME. 



In these days, when, through the lithograph and the 
chromo, treasures of art are within the reach of almost every 
one it is not difficult to adorn a very humble home with 
what will be an ever-present and ever-exerted power for 
good. Pictures and statuettes should be chosen not alone 
for their beauty, but chiefly for their influence on the fami- 
ly; to deepen the purity, elevate the character and 
strengthen the moral life of all who look upon them. We 
should educate our children morally through the random 
glances of their eyes. 

The element of beauty is, one is persuaded to believe, na- 
tive to every child, and can be made a force in the soul. 
I am not able to name the author of the following. I have 
found it as a floating waif, but I adopt the language and en- 
dorse its admirable teaching: "In the religious nurture of 
children we should address ourselves, far more than we do, 
to the sentiment of beauty in their minds. We are eager 
to fill our homes with beautiful and costly objects, but are 
slow to fill our minds and theirs with beautiful thoughts. 
We are impatient to clothe ourselves and them in the finest 
apparel, but are altogether too patient of repulsive habits 
and deforming dispositions. We want to see and make 
them see that beauty, taste and elegance are great things; 
and that all meanness, ill-temper, fretfulness, falsehood and 
wrong are utterly ugly. We need to see for ourselves, and 
help them to feel the unspeakable attractiveness of moral 
beauty; the loveliness of truth, the charm of a sweet forgiv- 
ing spirit, and the splendor of self-sacrifice; that every bad 
habit is a sin against taste and beauty, as well as an offense 
against the Holy Ghost." 

There is enough said about the education of the intellect 
and of the morals, but possibly enough is not said of the 
education of the heart. — Rev. Wm. Aikman. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Monmouth, Ills.— This is a city of 7,000 
Inhabitants, the main city of Warren county, 
a center of several manufacturing industries, 
and the trading point of a rich agricultural 
district. Here on Wednesday evening, Sept. 
19th, convened the second session of the 
"Rock River Circle of Unitarian Churches." 
Rev. J. LI. Jones, of Chicago, gave the open- 
ing sermon on the "Church as a Training 
School of Religion," to a good audience, but 
he could not longer remain with the confer- 
ence. Thursday was one of September's roy- 
al days, while the church interior was made 
bright with a huge pyramid of golden-rod 
and a monster group of the wild sun-flowers, 
and a cricket secreted in the golden-rod fur- 
nished free instrumental music. The devo- 
tional exercises of the morning were led by H. 
D. Stevens, of Moline.an hour of seeming quiet 
enjoyment. Rev. J. Fisher, of Sheflteld, gave 
the forenoon sermon on "What Unltarianism 
Stands For," an able, lucid presentation of the 
primal things held dear by the liberal faith. 
This was followed by brief statements of the 
liberal belief regarding nature, man, and the 
Bible, participated in by Messrs. Coffin, Covell 
and Stevens. In the afternoon Rev. M. J. 
Miller, of Geneseo, spoke upon the "Signifi- 
cance of the Pulpit," which subject was 
enlarged upon and illustrated by Bros. Fisher, 
Coffin, Stevens, Covell and Mr. White, a lay- 
man. In the evening another sermon by Rev. 
J. Fisher on the "Work of the Liberal 
Church," and a presentation of the Postofflce 
Mission Work as the Unitarian missionary 
enterprise, closed a cheering and interesting 
session of this local association of Unitarian 
churches. 

A sumptuous dinner and supper were 
served in the basement of the church by the 
ladies at which there were present members of 
the various church families. They have here 
a good church building, lately repapered 
throughout, and capable of seating a large 
audience. Mrs. J. R. Webster and associates 
have been "holding the fort" here for some 
time against adverse circumstances, but the 
prospects are brightening. Secretary Covell 
lb now preaching here twiee a month and his 
faithful efforts will bear fruitage In due sea- 
son. There is yet much zeal and faith among 



the people here, but they much need a settled 
pastor who shall unite them and bring their la- 
tent strength to practical results. 

h. d. s. 

All Souls' Church, Chicago.— The Li- 
brary Association of this church held its first 
meeting on the 18th inst. and organized for 
the year's work. The kindergarten opens 
with a larger attendance than last year. The 
reading room is being put in order, and the 
library is to be open every afternoon in the 
week from two to five instead of three days 
in the week as last year. " The following ex- 
hibit of its work was printed on the back of 
the cards distributed through the congrega- 
tion the previous Sunday to receive the an- 
nual subscriptions. "This association was or- 
ganized September 6, 1887, for the establish- 
ment of a circulating and reference library; 
a free reading-room open every afternoon and 
evening; courses of lectures on home and pa- 
triotic subjects, with especial reference to the 
young; and a kindergarten with prices within 
the reach of all. At the end of the first year 
it is able to report a choice library of up- 
wards of 550 volumes, with about a hundred 
readers. A course of four Emergency Lec- 
tures; six Historical Lectures on Old Chi- 
cago, and four Lectures to Mothers and 
Daughters. The first two were given morn- 
ing and evening to accommodate children 
and adults. The reading-room was patron- 
ized during the long winter evenings by the 
class of boys most needing It. The kinder- 
garten reached an attendance of about thirty 
on a weekly tuition of 25 cents. The 
Association has raised and expended $426.70, 
besides receiving generous donations in books 
and other materials. It is directed by a body 
of Patron Members, who pay an annual fee 
of $5, which entitles them to all the privi- 
leges of the Unity Club, and the use of the 
library. The work of this Association, as 
well as that of the Unity Club, is emphatic- 
ally undenominational. Its privileges and 
some of its burdens, are shared by represent- 
atives of most of the churches in the neigh- 
borhood, and many who are related to no 
church. Hence it asks the support and co- 
operation of public-spirited men and wom- 
en in the vicinity. 

Boston.— On Monday last Rev. A. D. 
Mayo discussed before the "Monday Club" 
the relation of the Catholic church to our pub- 
lic schools. He feels the value of a temper- 
ate spirit and of Christian tolerance to all the 
parties interested. 

— The city evening schools commence ses- 
sions this week, and will be open for twenty 
weeks. A wider range of studies than here- 
tofore will be permitted both in the elemen- 
tary and the higher schools. 

— Our Salvation Army is restricted to hall 
services and is not allowed a street parade on 
Sunday, though their music is played on a 
balcony outside their open windows. 

— An intelligent traveler in Japan writes 
that our Rev. Mr. Knapp has directed his 
present large influence in Japan to securing 
among the average classes as well as the 
highly educated a simple appreciation of his 
religious beliefs, without dogmatism or any 
urgent spirit of proselyting, and he finds very 
ready acceptance of his views. His state- 
ments in form of newspaper editorials and 
pamphlets are widely inquired for. Other 
sects than ours have opened schools about the 
city of Tokio — but the pupils in them seem to 
accept a general English education and still 
cling to old religious faiths or only confess 
themselves converts to the broad or universal 
truths of Christianity. 

— The Unitarian Sunday-school Society will 
hold its next annual meeting October 17th 
and 18th at Springfield, Mass. 

— Rev. J. I. Dutton in the Christian Regis- 
ter suggests a few plans for churches. 

1. Make all the pews of the same price. 



2. Make all the pews low priced, not ex- 
pecting to cover by them more than half the 
church expenses. 

8. Raise the balance of expenses by sub- 
scription. Let there be a silent pew fund to 
provide seats for those persons who cannot af- 
ford to pay for them. Leave eligible seats 
for the use of strangers. 

Dakota.— Miss Mila Tupper, who will 
not much longer need to be known in our 
missionary circles as "the sister of Mrs. 
Wilkes," looked in upon us the other day on 
her way back to Cornell for her last year's 
study. She has been busy in the Dakota 
mission field during her vacation, preaching 
every Sunday in co-operation with Mrs. 
Wilkes and Miss Bartlett. She thinks a " stone 
could be dropped almost anywhere in Dako- 
ta where there are a thousand or more people 
and a Unitarian church be established." So 
do we if there were a Miss Tupper to plant 
herself on that stone. Such churches must 
be built by those who are of and with the 
people. They must combine intelligence 
with zeal, ability with self-sacrifice, measure- 
less hospitality of thought with abundance of 
central convictions. They must build around 
life, not around words. The Dakota churches, 
she assures us, must be " character churches." 

Witohita, Kans.— The "First Unitarian 
Society" of Witchita will be one year old Octo- 
ber 7th. Although but an infant its influence 
is felt In our city, and much good is being done 
by the "Faithful Few." The society is grow- 
ing slowlv under the leadership of Rev. Mr. 
Hogeland who has been its minister for about 
nine months. The Sunday-school — Mrs. 
Fannie E. Seward, Superintendent — has an 
average attendance of forty-five. Brother 
Effinger will remember the little band who 
met with him at the birth of this society one 
year ago, as we remember him, kindly. We 
should all be glad to have him with us at our 
anniversary on October 7th. There is to be 
a district conference here in November and 
we hope to have some ministers from other 
cities to help us build up our society here; 
also to put an organizer, or missionary in the 
field here in Kansas. j. l. s. 



DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 01 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
Just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla," 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

•♦For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia, I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all." Mbs. E. F. 
Axkable, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by a I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.— A local artist pro- 
posed to the exposition to present a life-sized 
portrait to the most popular minister, a three- 
fourths size portrait to the next and a half 
life-sized portrait to the third, started up a 
lively competition — sixty-eight ministers 
were voted for. H. M. Simmons of the First 
Unitarian church received the greatest num- 
ber of votes, and was awarded first prize ; 
Rev. J. H. Tuttle, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, received second prize; Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, of Westminster church, third. To 
the credit of the committee who arranged the 
programme for the Ministers' Institute at 
Worcester, it is fair to sav that Mr. Simmons 
was selected to preach the opening sermon 
before this evidence of his popularity became 
manifest 

La Forte, Ind. — The Western Secre- 
tary was called to La Porte on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 23, to confer with the friends of the 
Unitarian church in reference to the supply 
of their pulpit After preaching in the even- 
ing a consultation was held — Dr. Geo. M. 
Dakln in the chair — and it was resolved to 
appoint a committee on pulpit supply and 
take measures to raise the necessary funds to 
meet expenses. The Sunday-school has been 
reorganized with Mrs. E. L. Hailman as su- 
perintendent, and the Emerson class has be- 
gun its work. May the present movement 
Brove but the beginning of a new and larger 
f e for the parish. 

Millbury, Mass. — A new Unitarian 
church was dedicated at this place on the 
20th instant. Julius Blass is the resident 
minister. Calvin Stebbins preached the ser- 
mon. President Livermore made the dedica- 
tory prayer. Austin 8. Garver, of Worcester, 
gave the fellowship of the churches. Lewis 
G. Wilson, of Hopedale, wrote the dedication 
hymn. The Act of Dedication, by minister 
and people was a responsive service arranged 
after the All Souls' church service first used 
in Chicago in 1886. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, September 30, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, September 30, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Thibd Unitabian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, September 80, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, September 80, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; Subject: Unity Club ser- 
mon, " The Piety of the Intellect" Monday, 
Nov. 1, first session of Unity Club, M Novel " 
section — u King Lear "—introductory. Bible 
Class, 7 :80 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, September 30, services 
at 10:45 a. m. Rev. John R. Efflnger will 
preach. 

The Woman's League.— The first public 
meeting of the Woman's League of Chicago 
will be held in the rooms of the Woman's 
Club. Art Institute Building, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 4th, at two o'clock p. m. The exercises 
will consist of the inaugural address of the 
president, Miss Frances E. Willard, and re- 

g>rts of work from the following societies: 
ecorative Art Association, Mrs. B. F. Ayres; 
Free Kindergarten Work, Mrs. Alice W. Put- 
nam; Industrial Art Association, Mrs. S. A. 
Sears; Fresh Air Philanthropy, Mrs. J. M. 



Flower. All ladies' organizations in the city 
are cordially invited. 

Mary Allen West, 

Secretary pro tern. 

The Wisconsin Unitarian Conference 
holds its twelfth annual session at Milwau- 
kee, October 4, 5, and 6. The opening ser- 
mon will be by Rev. Chas. G. Ames, of Phil- 
adelphia. Numerous friends both east and 
west are expected, and the occasion promises 
to be one of great interest Friends in Wis- 
consin can obtain half- rate railroad fares by 
purchasing "exposition tickets "on the 2d 
or 4th of October good to return until the 8th. 
The Milwaukee church extends its hospital- 
ity to all ministers and delegates. 

The Ministers' Institute will meet Oct. 
1-4, In Worcester, Mass. The day meetings 
will be held at the Second Parish Church, 
(Rev. A. S. Garver), those In the evening at 
the Church of the Unity (Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins). The following is the programme: 

Monday, Oct 1, 8:00 p. m.— Public worship. 
Sermon by Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Tuesday, 9:30 a. m.— Devotional meeting 
led by Rev. H. W. Foote, of Boston. 10:30 
a. m., Essay by Rev. Brooke Herford, "The 
Aim and Method of Preaching," followed by 
addresses by Rev. M. J. Savage, and F. G. 
Peabody, D.D. 8:30 p. m. Business meeting 
and discussion of the morning subject 7:80 
p. m., Public meeting; Essay by Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., "Classic and Semitic Ethics." 

Wednesday, 9:80 a. m. — Devotional meet- 
ing, led by Rev. J. C. Jaynes, of West New- 
ton, Mass. 10:30 a. m., Essay by Prof. E. 
Emerton, of Harvard Divinity School, "The 
Conversion of the Germanic Tribes to Arian 
Christianity." 11:30 a. m.. Essay by Rev. W. 
W. Fenn, of Pittsfleld, Mass., "The Sympa- 
thetic Use of the New Testament" 8:30 p. 
m., Essay by Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Secretary 
of the Associated Charities of Boston, "Char- 
ity." Address by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., and 
discussion. 7:80 p. m., Address by Rev. W. 
S. Rainford, of New York, "The Opportun- 
ity of a City Church." 

Thursday, 9:80 a. m.— Devotional meeting 
led by Rev. W. P. Tilden, of Milton, Mass. 
10:80 a. m., Essay by Rev. N. P. Gilman, of 
West Newton, "Recent Theology." 11:30 a. 
m , Essay by Prof, N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard 
College, "The Question of Chance or Design 
in Nature." 

The hospitality of the two churches is of- 
fered to all Unitarian ministers attending the 
Institute, but it is not found possible to include 
other members of their families or the laity. 
To all others than ministers a discount of 50 
cents a day will be given at the hotels. All 
ministers expecting to attend are requested to 
write as soon as possible to Mr. Waldo Lin- 
coin, P. O. Box 447, Worcester, Mass., stating 
when they will arrive and how long they will 
remain. On their arrival they will go at once 
to the parlors of the Church of the Unity, Elm 
street, to be assigned to their hosts. Th< 
Boston & Albany Railroad make the following 
offer: "Tickets to Worcester and return wil 
be on sale at the Boston station at $1.85 each 
good October 1st to 4th, inclusive. Ticket 
will be provided at other stations if notice by 
those intending to go is given to A. S. Han- 
son, General Passenger Agent, on or before 
September 37th." 

B. F. Johnson A Co., of Richmond, Va., have an ad- 
vertisement in another column that may Interest you. 
Beadit. 

A French teacher— Parisian— seeks a position as 
dailr or resident governess. References from last 
family. Would accept a home in return for some of 
her time given in teaching and French conversation. 

Especially recommended by Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury, of Providence, R. I. Address: Mdlle. Barraud, 
408 LaSalle avenue, Chicago. 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and edentino skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long* needed medicine for the ner- 
voufl, debilitated, and the ated, by combining the 
best nerve tonic*, Celery and Coca, with other effee* 
five remedies, which, actinjr gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 

(«0RnIK3 

Qmbound 

It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment cf nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experlor.ee 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Bend for circulars. 

Price 9I.OO. Bold by druggists. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON. VTL 



Theodore Parker's 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 

BKLICTXD FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BT 
RUFU8 LBXOHTON. CLOTH. lfrfO, PP. 480; REDUCED 
FROM $2.60 TO $1.85. % 

"This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the lire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * • * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book."— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO.. PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn 8treet. CHlcairo, 



FOUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish MarUneau. To each a Unity Mi—ion tract is de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 p Ages long. Price of each, 5 
cents ; 10 copies for 35 cents. 

No* 18 Channing* No* 90 Emerson, 

No. 19 Theodorm Pmrher* No* 91 MmrHnoau* 

Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



5110 M6I1 W 81118(1 rience not required. Stock guar- 
anteed true to name. Good pay. The O. L. van 
Dusen Nursery Co- Geneva, «. Y. 



A POCKET DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

containing 32.000 words and phrases, and illustrated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address for 
20 centa. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 

CH AHLES 11. KERR A Co., Publishers, 
. 1 75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

/I APAMPHLET8 .CONTAINING!} IQ 

/I U I'AGES ofinteresting matter mailed D I 
LL f\ any address for 60 cents, among them a 
I VI 32-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gious writings oi Kaipn Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
God, the Bible. Prayer. Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 



AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST'S 



ByQ|LCSI.8T£BWIIS. 
All about the Ta- 
oheapbookonihe 



Manual 



200 lane pages. 

riff. The best 

■Protection side 



Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the couo- 
* — Paper edition 25 cents. ..Handsome cloth ed- 



So 



itibn on fine 



oe paper, 7 Re, mailed . A ger 

ana A CO.. PablUher. and BookMl 



Agents wanted. 



HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR * CO., Pub- 
" • i, Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomee for more than s| quarter of a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. 8old only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

HIW TORK CHIGAOO. ST. LOUTS. 



VALUE, $1.25. PRICE, 50c. 
A BOX OF FINE STATIONERY 

AND 

11 Woman and Home" till Jan. 
1890, all for OOc. 

Te have purchased at a very heavy sacrifice sale a 
few hundred boxes of fine note paper and envelopes, 
such as is sold in the stores tor 86 cents a box. On 
each sheet we have had a handsome design engraved. 
The entire lot figures $1.25, as follows : Woman and 
Home, 1 year, COcente; 4 months additional, 15 cents; 
note paper, per box, 85 cents; Engraving per box, 25 
cents; total, $1.35. As long as the lot lasts we offer 
WOMAN and HOME, the largest and Best 
Fashion and Home Journal Published, till 
Jan. 1800, 16 Months, and a box of this Ele- 
gant Note Paper and Envelopes all for 00 
Cent*. 

tW We can not agree to hold this offer open long, 
mi wa have hnt this on© lot of tinner and can obtain no 
more. Reference, any publisher in the U. 3. Send at 
once, naming thiy paper. 

Address WOMAN AND HD*fE, 

Asbury Park, N. J 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book leitrned In one rending. 

Mind wnnderlnir cured- 

Speaking without notes. 

Wholly unlike iirtlticlnl mymtemti. 

IMracy condemned by Supreme Court. 

Clreat Inducement* to correspondence clu«*e*. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Lir, Win. A. Hum* 

raond, the world-famMi Specialist In Mind disease*) 

liunlel 4ilreen1eaf Thompson, the great PmvcIioIo- 

glni. J. M. Kuckley, O, 1>., Ktlitor of the Cftrhfin» 

Attvocate., Rlchnrd l*roctor, the Scientist, and others, 

Prof. A. LOISK'PTE, 237 Fifth Ave.. New York 



Make Baby the Laugh. 

It will, whenever Papa and Mamma are in sight, if it is 
properly nourished. It is the healthy child s normal 
condition. If your baby is not that way, 

RIDGE'S FOOD 

will help yon make him so. Woolbich & Co. on label. 



THE EV0 ,,,T,n " ne MSMisviimr 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an Individual 

immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 

Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 

Price, $1.60. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a fuluie Liu iur tut* luumuuei, wmvu w W 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 



of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest.. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 



this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul."— Omaha World. 

TBI FAITH TEAT MAIIS FAITHm. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, fiO cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness. Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication.* 
—Boston Transcript. ' 

IVOLUTXOH Am) CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 
" It is full of eloquent passages."— France* Power 
Cobb*. 

11 The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way."— 
Columbus Dally Despatch. 

PIAOTIOAL PUTT. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: " The 
Economies of Religion," " Bread versus Ideas," 
"Present Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren." J4mp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
'♦The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best."— The Unitarian. 

"The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good."— New 
For k Evangelist. 

%*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago- 



is the amount you can get for a small 
sum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send HO cents in silver or 82 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents 1 Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you tree sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac., in order to induce you to become 
tbeir agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 80,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
crs' Record, (Illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., M uncle, Indiana. 
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TO L ADIES. 

Greatest Bargains '.".',«;?:: 

Baking Powder nnd PREMIUMS. 

For part iculars n dd re^s 

The * .-Jurat amfhicas Tea Co., 



H EATEN AMD ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AMD HELL, described 
from things beard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BO HO, " Servant of the Lord Jesus l brisk" Also THE 
LAST JI'DWMENT, as witnessed by blm in tbe 
spiritual world In 17A7: The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for SI. 00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. # _ 

PER CENT. PROFIT T 2§*<8? B D 

_ ON A POPULAR BOOK OF POEMS. BALLADS 

»nd RONDEAUX, by an American author well known to 
readers of leading magazsies. Full outfit, including copy of 
the book, confidential terms and list of other sood books for 
agents mailed to any address for 35 one*cent stamps. 
OVABLSS H. X WB * 00.. Publishers. Ohloac* 



ANOTHER NEW LIBERAL BOOK! 

THE SAFE SIDE: 

A THEI8TIC REPUTATION 

OP THE 

DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

BY RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 



It is safe to know the truth. 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. postpaid. 

For Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 

Authors. 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
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CONTENTS. 
I.— Guiding Nature of the Mental 

II.— Natural Depravity. 
III.— The Reasoning and Religious 

IV.— The Christian Religion. 

V.— The Witnesses and Imagination. 

VI.— John the Baptist. 

VII.— Cause of the Crucifixion. 

VIII.— The Teachings of Christ. 

IX.— Joseph us. 

X.— Josephos and Jesus of Tiberias. 

XI.— St. Paul. 

XII.— St. Paul and the Ascension. 

XIII.— Faith. 

XIV.— The Fourth Gospel. 

XV.— The Question as Met by Modern 

XVI.— Inertia of Ideas. 

X VI I .—Conversion. 

XVIII.— Worldliness. 

XlX.-The Safe Side. 

XX— Immortality. 

XXI.— Supernatural Supervision. 



CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
We invite attention to three series of twelve lessons 
each, which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks to children. The first, " Corner Stones of Char- 
acter," by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every-day life, such qualities as "Honesty," 
r » Self-control," •'Order," "Justice," "Concentra- 
tion," '* Usefulness," etc. ** Home Life;" the second 
series treats of "Home Helping." "Table Manners/* 
"Old Age," etc.; and "School Life," of "Play," 
"Studying," " Self -Education," "School Honor," 
"Vacation," etc. These one pace lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher's use. 
Each series is 10 cents ; price, per hundred $10.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 

175 Dearborn St, Chicago. 



James Freeman Clarke's Works. 

Every Day Religion. 12rao $1.60 

Events and Epochs in Religious History. 12mo. 2.00 

Tbe ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo 1.60 

Self-Culture. 12mo 1.50 

Vexed Questions in Theology, lfcmo 100 

The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. l8mo 60 

♦The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 16mo 75 

♦The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of 

Sin. 16mo 60 

♦Essentials and Non-essentials in Religion. 

lRmo. Paper 26 cents, cloth 60 

♦Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 12mo 1.25 

♦Steps of Belief, lrimo 100 

#♦* Any of the shove mailed on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr A Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, Chicago. 



CURETheDEAF 




Fsck'b r*T*vT IumoYSP Cvsmojr*o 

Ea« Hixvm Perfectly Restore the 

H ear 1 nr. whctht * « h * d*sfn*» U cmtuad 
by colda, ttvm or Injuries to th» natural 
drums. Inrhfble, coD<forUbte, always 
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EDITORIAL. 



A bbotheb is a friend given by nature. — Socrates. 

That man is wise amongst us and has understanding of 
things divine, who has nobly agreed with necessity. — 
Epictetu*. 

I wonder at men always ringing a dish or a jar before buy- 
ing it, but being content to judge of man by his look alone. 
— Diogenes. 

Is not a soul to be deemed halt and lame, who hates vol- 
untary falsehood, and is extremely indignant at himself and 
others when they tell lies; and yet receives involuntary 
falsehood, and does not mind wallowing like a swinish 
beast in the mire of ignorance, and has no shame of being 
detected?— Plato. 



This from the Christian Register editorials can hardly 
be said too often: " The simplest way of entering into eter- 
nal life hereafter is to enter it now and here." 

The Jewish Messenger says: "Our history fails to re- 
cord more despicable legislation than has marked the course 
of successive congresses and presidents, since Lincoln, 
towards the Chinese people." 

Dubing that memorable display of meteors in 1866, a 
farm-boy who was awakened to see the wondrous sight, gaz- 
ing open-mouthed and aghast cried out in a tone of com- 
forting joy, "Master! don't you be afraid, the Great Dipper 
hangs on yet." 

We are requested to correct the statement in our last 
issue to the effect that T. W. Higginson, who gave the 
dedicatory address for the new library building in Holden, 
Mass., is a native of that town. He was born and now re- 
sides in Cambridge, Mass., but has for several years visited 
Holden in the summer. 

A subsobibbb writes: " I can not doubt that man' a salva- 
tion is an individual matter and that the attempt to pave 
the highway of the redeemed by means of religious organi- 
zations exercising power over faith or of constituting an in- 
dividual man as a savior or leader of souls is weakening to 
the sense of individual responsibility." 

A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that the 
chairman of the Democratic committee denies that Presi- 
dent Cleveland contributed $10,000 to the campaign fund, 
and that the President has urged the educational work upon 
campaign committees, the work of instructing the people 
upon the tariff question, to both of which statements we 
are glad to give further publication. 

A valued contributor to Unity thus states his political 
perplexities: "Necessaries free, harmless luxuries taxed, 
dangerous luxuries regulated by license, undoubted general 
evils prohibited — would seem to be the common sense of 
the matter. That would make one democrat for the neces- 
saries, — republican for harmless luxuries, — high license for 
the dangerous ones like beer, cider, wine, tobacco, — prohi- 



bitionist for the undoubted general evils of whisky and 
brandy. But if this be the common sense of it, then com- 
mon sense leaves one without a party or a candidate! 
Whom shall we vote for?" With the conscientiousness of 
the note we sympathize, but we are unable to see how to 
draw lines as clearly as our friend. Is it ethical to license 
" dangerous luxuries ? " And in the presence of the "high 
science " practiced, now in vogue with " mixed drinks," it 
is hard to survey a line through the intoxicants. 

The following is a bardic prayer uttered at the opening 
of a Welsh Eisteddfod thirty-three years ago. It em- 
bodies the spirit of Druidism as interpreted by those in 
lineal descent: "O God, grant strength, and with 
strength, discretion, and with discretion, knowledge, 
and with knowledge, justice, and with justice, the 
love of it, and with the love of justice, the love of all 
things, and with the love of . all things, the love of God." 

Some very interesting criticisms on Darwin*s doctrine of 
" natural selection " were made by Prof. Chas. V. Riley, of 
Washington, in a paper given before the section of biology 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which held its last meeting at Cleveland in August. The 
address has been issued in advance of the volume of pro- 
ceedings, from the secretary's office in Salem, Mass. Pro- 
fessor Riley's treatment of the general subject of variation 
in organic form is full of suggestiveness. 

A Jewish exchange hails the approach of the time when 
the word Christian, no more than the word Jew, will per- 
petuate the theological prejudices that separate those who 
alike strive for the excellent. It says: " It was not only a 
Christian but a Jew, we must remember, who gave to hu- 
manity that noble and comprehensive definition of religion, 
' Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.' And 
around that great declaration both Jew and Gentile may well 
' live in amity and true fellowship." 

The Literary World, in a review of recent books on 
manual training, says: " Let girls be taught to sew and 
boys to whittle scientifically. " Certainly, but why not let 
the girls be taught to whittle and the boys to sew scientifi- 
cally? If the main object of manual training is culture 
rather than handicraft, as its friends claim, will not the cul- 
ture come all the more surely in this diversified activity; 
and, if the practicalities be urged, will not the efficiency 
and self-reliance of both boys and girls be greatly increased 
by adding to each an accomplishment which, unless given 
by such schools, they are very likely to go through life 
without ? 

W. S. Cbowe, of Brooklyn, in a sermon on "Phases of 
Religious Development," published by the Universalist Rec- 
ord, thus states the truth we labor for: "The search for 
truth does not surpass the growth of moral consciousness. 
Reform is the watchword of this generation. Often abused 
and parodied, but even the irony of the hypocritical testi- 
fies to the depth and earnestness of the general desire. 
The coming religion glorifies deeds, exhorts to conduct 
rather than belief, proclaims that salvation is character. 
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"Have you read 'Robert Elsmere?' " seems to be the 
question of the day, dividing interest with politics There 
are but two parties in the reading land, those who answer 
Yes, and those who say, Not yet. It is the fireside book 
this fall, wife reading it aloud to husband and father to the 
family. The table-talk drifts round to " Robert." At the 
party what is it they are buzzing over in the corners there be- 
hind the dancers ? " Robert and Catharine." In the Pull 
man car the other day there were just twelve of us, — three 
of the twelve had "Robert Elsmere" in their hands. 
Episcopalians are reading it, Evangelicals are reading it, 
liberals are reading it Girls in earnest read it twice and 
thrice. Why all this interest? For the old reason: "Be- 
hold, this (book) is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken against, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed." That the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. " Robert " is 
ourselves. The story is a story of his thought- adventures 
on a nineteenth century journey in religious thought, — and 
thousands of us are travelling to-day on just such a journey, 
many of us along his very routes. It is a modern " Pilgrim's 
Progress " of the intellect, and we too are pilgrims. 

This week Chicago is in the toils of another great strike. 
The North and West Side systems of horse and cable rail- 
ways are involved. The main issue seems to be a better 
adjustment of hours, the drivers and conductors finding 
what they want, illustrated in concrete shape, in the South 
Side railway system, which seems to work to the satisfac- 
tion of employer and employes. There is something alarm- 
ing, and at times exceedingly immoral, in these large com- 
binations of working-men, where it is so hard to keep pas- 
sion in check and violence in abeyance. But the ethics of 
combination reach both ways, and these multiplying " Syn- 
dicates," " Trusts," and still more subtle combinations of 
capital, which place the life of the laborer and the pros- 
perity of the man of small accumulations at such a helpless 
disadvantage, must come in for a full share of condemna- 
tion and demand for reform. It is not difficult to foresee how 
this strike will end. Superintendent Yerkes, with his mill- 
ions back of him, can well defy the wishes of a few hun- 
dred men, but the representative of so valuable a franchise 
as the Chicago city railways, who refuses, as he seems to 
have done, to trust to discreet arbitration a case of simple 
justice, such as this question involves, must not always ex- 
pect to escape unscathed from that slow, sometimes halting, 
but ultimately just arbiter, Public Opinion. It is pitiable 
to see dollars combine against hands. It is pathetic to see 
hands combine in helpless resistance to dollars; but perhaps 
both are necessary to bring about that divine combination 
of dollars and hands which alone will bring permanent 
prosperity to the laborer, and a righteous peace to the em- 
ployer of labor. 

44 What can a helpless female do? "— - 
Rock the cradle, and bake and brew. 
Or, if no cradle your fate afford, 
Rock your brother's wife's for your board : 
Or live in one room with an invalid cousin, 
Or sew shop- shirts for a dollar a dozen, 
Or please some man by looking sweet, 
Or please him by giving him thing* to eat, 
Or please him by asking much advice, 
And thinking whatever he does is nice. 
Visit the poor \ under his supervision] ; 
Doctor the sick who can't pay a physician ; 
Save men's time by doing their praying, 
And other odd jobs there's no present pay in. 
But if you presume to usurp employments 
Reserved by them for their special enjoyments, 
•Or if you succeed when they knew you wouldn't, 
Or earn money fast when they said you couldn't, 
Or learn to do things they'd proved were above you, 
You'll hurt their feelings, and then they won't love you. — 

So says the Journal for Women's Work, with a righteous 
satire. But the satire is not always needed. We heard a 



story the other day that proves there is one man in America 
willing to live up to the logic of the anti-woman's-suffrage 
position. An old gentleman, an ardent Greenbacker, had 
three daughters — equally ardent Republicans. As election 
time drew near, the daughters urged upon their father that 
he was their representative, that they had no vote, — no, of 
course not, because " women were represented by the man 
of the house; " but how could that be true, if, in a household 
of three Republicans to one Greenbacker, the one vote cast 
went for the latter party. This argument reached the 
father's sense of justice, and confessing their right to repre- 
sentation he voted the Republican ticket 



INTELLECTUAL PIETY. 

In pleading for the rights of the intellect in religion, we 
plead for a method, not a conclusion. We would make all 
conclusions provisional. We are talking against hitching 
posts in the interests of the turnpike, the great highway 
that leads to the king's palace. 

The mind must be free if it works at all. Thought has 
been denned as the process of combining. We cannot com- 
bine new impressions into fresh thought if the spirit \s 
tethered or the soul is pinioned. This is accepted as true 
m everything except religion. But here, in the highest 
realms of life, above all things we should seek the freedom of 
sons of God, the freedom of the highway, not the freedom 
of the bogs ; freedom to profit by experience, the freedom 
to go with and not against the current of destiny, the free- 
dom of the climber. Mistakes will be made, errors com- 
mitted. In these very mistakes will the thinking mind find 
revelations. In man's errors will the explorer discover God's 
truth. Are we afraid that with this liberty of the road our 
soul or the souls of our children will forget their prudence 
and ignore their inheritance ? Never fear. The mind loves 
the wheaten bread of wisdom and experience. It only asks 
the privilege of rejecting the chaff, or of refusing the bread 
that has become sour: even if it should discard now and 
then a piece of good bread the remedy is more thought and 
not less. We can not force nutritious beafsteak down the 
throats of our children: much less can we force religious 
truth down their throats. We can offer them bread — let 
them learn its value. 

We must learn the sacredness of words and realize, with 
Max Muller, that right language is right thought; say what 
we mean as nearly as we can at the altars of religion, or 
else say nothing at all; mean what we say in the church as 
we do at the office, else cease our profanation. Man's word 
is as good as his bond on 'change. Let it be none the less 
so in church. The intellect leads us to the realm of silence 
on every side. Let words be used in religion as in science — 
to reveal thoughts and not to conceal them. If we believe 
in the eternal damnation of a soul, in the resurrection of 
the body, and the special leadership of Jesus Christ, and 
his right to dominate over the souls of men; if we believe 
that his name should bound our fellowship in religion, and 
mark the outward limit of practical co-operation among 
men, let us say so, and be blessed in our fidelity; but if we 
don't believe it, let us not say it, for any secondary ends 
that may be attained. Let us not say it, and avoid the 
blight of infidelity. The piety of the intellect calls for 
sincerity. 

We are nearer to the devout Parsee in Bombay who, in 
. the name of Zoroaster, teaches his children that .religion 
consists in " purity of thought, purity of speech and purity 
of action," than we are to him who confidently claims the 
title of Christian minister and withholds religious fellow- 
ship from William Salter who, in doing the will, may, out of 
the piety of his intellect, hesitate to speak the word, or 
Kabbi Hirsch, who does not find it necessary to qualify the 
words truth, character and love with the adjective Chris- 
tian, or the would-be advocate of freedom, who would not 
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grant to the children of the sincere Catholic in Boston the 
full privilege of the public schools of Boston without trench- 
ing upon the religious convictions of their parents or in- 
sisting upon the right of interpreting to the children a cer- 
tain dark place in ecclesiastical history according to Swinton, 
rather than according to the Catholic bishop, whose scholar- 
ship is, perhaps, equally profound and equally sincere. 

Reverence is the inevitable result of free thinking, if the 
thought is persistent. It is the unthinking that are afraid 
that realities will lose their sacredness; that religion is to 
become a deserted temple. Irreverence finds its headquar- 
ters in the saloon, not in the laboratory. The sanctities of 
love are profaned by the giddy, not by the investigators. 
The best synonym of indifference is thoughtlessness, as that 
of earnestness is thoughtfulness. He who would feel deeply 
must think profoundly. He who honors God with his in- 
tellect combines in himself the best of the past and the 
highest hope of the future. Of him it may be said as of 
noble Brutus: 

"His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, « This was a man.' " 



THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST AND SURVIVAL OF 
THE BEST. 

One very common objection to the theory of man's prog- 
ress toward perfection through the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest, is its large recognition and ap- 
parent justification of the condition of inequality. It seems 
to exalt might over right, to give all honor to the strongest. 
It must be confessed that there is a stage when, in all the 
kingdoms of nature, force, to find position and gain subsist- 
ence, seems to be the only test of fitness. The physically 
weak are everywhere crowded out and perish. But ob- 
serve that this is not a permanent stage. The strongest 
physically, by the leisure won by conquest, or by other 
more favorable conditions, develop qualities not possessed 
by their predecessors. In man mental traits become of the 
greatest significance, so that when the physical man mani- 
fests no superiority of strength, the mind by its greater 
knowledge may be adequate to the protection of the indi- 
vidual or of the race. This is a most momentous step, 
when the wisest begin to supersede or hold in check the 
strongest; when intellectual force is held in higher honor 
than brute force. 

,A.t length, however, and out of the very conditions that 
mental culture has created, there comes another candidate 
for survival. The fittest man for preservation in the strug- 
gle for life seems no longer to be the possessor of animal 
strength alone, or of the sharpest intellect alone. Whatever 
else he has he must have moral character; he must be true 
of word, just in deed, pure and peaceful in his life. Only 
when humanity reaches this point do the survival of the 
fittest and the survival of the best coincide — mean the same 
thing. 

We cannot doubt that the fittest man survived in the 
past, but the best man always perished. Even though his 
influence became immortal, he was quickly put to death. 
He was an exotic. The climate of society was bleak to him 
— unsympathetic and intolerant. He was too good to live. 
He was born out of due time. In every case existence was 
precarious, and he left no family to perpetuate his name. 

And yet it must be said that more and more the better 
men, if not the very best, have increased. The qualities of 
the .fittest men to-day are not the qualities of the fittest 
men in the dawn of history. Indeed, certain large classes 
of men, once held to be the fittest, are diminishing in num- 
bers and in influence; while some species once prevalent 
are rare, or are found only as the fossils of civilizations gone 
by. Once the world wanted fierce and ferocious men, hunt- 



ers and warriors — men who could fight, whether with their 
6wn tribes or with wild beasts. What chance for survival 
had a peaceful, non-resistant man in such company ? Yet, 
when some permanent mastery over the earth was gained, 
the arts and industries sprang up, agriculture and the hand- 
icrafts increased, and there were more and more callings 
for men of peace. Now, pirates and buccaneers and slave- 
drivers have passed away. Kings and feudal lords and sol- 
diers are getting out of date. And the day is to come 
when it will not only be held as a theory, but find some 
form of realization, that men of the highest moral charac- 
ter, that men of benevolence, virtue and honor are the fittest 
to survive. And just as soon as society becomes able to 
make this decision for itself, then these will survive. Soci- 
ety will find some way to create and call forth the type of 
men it wants. It always has done this; and if it really 
wants the best, the best will come at its bidding, and the 
dreams of the social Utopians of every age, from Isaiah and 
Plato and the author of Revelations, to More and Morris 
and Tolstoi, will come true. 

But what stands in the way of its realization here and 
now ? Not human institutions so much, perhaps, as human 
nature. Both must change. All is working in the right 
direction, for in our view there is a beneficent law and pur- 
pose inherent in the universe. But we must work with that 
law, so far as it is revealed to us. The struggle for exis- 
tence still goes on, and while it is no longer the same brutal 
conflict that was waged between savage races, or which we 
may witness in the plant and animal world, it is sharp and 
bitter. The moral side of life is weak. The benevolent 
feelings are irregular and uncertain. As John Fiske says: 
" These emotions are still too feebly developed, even in the 
highest races of men. We have made more progress in in- 
telligence than in kindness." While the coarser forms of 
cruelty are disappearing, the tender and unselfish impulses 
are not sufficiently exercised. "Most men apply to indus- 
trial pursuits a notion of antagonism derived from ages of 
warfare, and seek in all manner of ways to cheat or over- 
reach each other. And, as in more barbarous times the 
hero was he who had slain his tens of thousands, so now 
the man who has made wealth by over-reaching his neigh- 
bors is not uncommonly spoken of in terms which imply ap- 
proval. Though gentlemen, moreover, no longer assail one 
another with knives and clubs, they still inflict wounds with 
cruel words and sneers. Though the free thinker is no 
longer chained to a stake and burned, people still tell lies 
about him, and do their best to starve him by hurting his 
reputation. The virtues of forbearance and self-control are 
still in a very rudimentary state, and of mutual helpfulness 
there is far too little among men." 

Notwithstanding, there is a constant gain. Better and 
better men are not only permitted to survive, but they are 
more and more wanted. A man may now tell the truth, 
utter his full conviction and live out his allotted time. The 
chances that the best men will be recognized are multi- 
plied. Public opinion throws more and more protection 
about peacful pursuits; the weak and helpless, if worthy, 
are surer of help and sympathy than in any period of the 
past. The ape and tiger in human nature must at length 
die, and the principle of universal justice and the golden rule 
of conduct become the law of every life. 

In November of 1846 Theodore Parker said: "Let the 
world have peace for five hundred years, the aristocracy of 
blood will have gone, the aristocracy of gold has come and 
gone, that of talent will also have come and gone, and 
the aristocracy of goodness, which is the democracy of man, 
the government of all, for all, by all, will be the power that 
is. Then, what may we not look for? Hitherto our hero 
has been of force, his symbol the sword or the sceptre of 
command. It will not always be so. We are now develop- 
ing the hand, and shall one day the head, and then the 
heart." j. a l. 
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PURIFIED. 

I hold it hard that when an earnest soul 

Has sought from adverse circumstance to rise, 

And wins at last, by dint of upward toil, 

A foothold on the fairer heights of life, 

Whence glimpses of immortal hills are gained, — 

I hold it hard to have let loose on such 

A secret flood of passion all unknown 

That, blinding sense and judgment of the way, 

Makes possible a fall to depths below. 

A looker-on, I could but pity such, 
But were I God, with His omnipotence 
And perfect love to move my heart thereto, 
How could I fail to compensate such loss 
With that the humbled soul would most desire: 
To wear no mark of such defeat and fall, 
When fairly on its upward way again. 
And yet I heard the preacher say to-day 
That saints are made by counting of such scars; 
As: "Here I loved and missed the rugged way 
Because its steps were hid by blossoms dropped 
By blessed hands from brighter worlds above, — 
For so they seemed to one so long denied, — 
And thanking God for cheer thus given life, 
I breathed their fragrant sweetness and I fell, 
And so I wear for aye this mark of shame. 

"And here behold another scar that tells 
A sharp encounter with the greed of gain ; 
And here I hurt my friend with words of rage 
Which he forgave, nor waited for my plea. 
I wash in vain with bitter falling tears, 
Yet still the mark remains and will not out." 
And so I number up my scars, and miss 
The bluest sky, in sense of loss and shame, 
And in the wild bird's note I hear a strain 
Of sadness ever, as of fledgelings mourned!" 

"Will God forever have it so?" I ask, 

With longing look into the lily's cup, 

And, lo! an answer in its scented deep. 

"Dost find in these fair petals, purely white, 

A hint of muddy ooze and slime below ? 

Breathe I of odors, bred in darkness there, 

From which I drew my life to mix with thine ?" 

A rose tree bending over head shook down 

A ruby tinted leaf upon my hand, 

That whispered as it fell, "I too was born 

Of rank and foul decay, and strife with death." 

I lift my face and cry, "O, Heart of Love! 
Thou wilt not make of memory Hell in Heaven, 
But grant a soul, for penitential pain, 
A sweet forgetting of its stumbling steps 
Through dang'rous darkness to the upper light; 
And on the brow Thou lovest Thou wilt write, 
*Wear tbou no scars, but be tbou pure and white.' " 

Ada C. Bowles. 

THE SAVING POWER OF JESUS. 

It is said that in the old city of Nuremburg, in the Sebald 
Kirche, there hangs from the ceiling a lamp that has been 
suspended there for hundreds of years. It is kept burning, 
by the terms of a certain bequest, in memory of some saintly 
life. By night and by day, through storm and sunshine, 
outlasting kings and surviving revolutions, that memorial 
flame sends out its rays to altar and picture and arch and 
pillar. Generations have come and gone as waves of the 
ocean ebbing and flowing upon the shore; nations have 
risen and fallen ; creeds have been formulated and destroyed; 
civilizations have changed and decayed and been suc- 
ceeded by higher forms, which in their turn have given way 



to something higher still ; but " the eternal ideal of trust, 
duty, service, love, remains," as Jesus bequeathed it, "an 
imperishable heritage for mankind," an inextinguishable 
light in the temple of humanity. 

"And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee's flood, 
Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane's garden of prayer, 

" Yet, loved of the Father, thy spirit Is near 
To the meek and the lowly and penitent here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now 
As at Bethany's tomb, or on Olivet's brow. 

" Oh 1 the outward hath gone, bat in glory and power 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hoar ; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart's secret altar is burning the same." 

The good we receive from the life of Christ is nothing 
mechanical, no artificial infusion of religion, but inspiration. 
What good does any great man, any noble character do in 
the world ? He never, by his influence, produces a perfect 
copy of himself in all respects. To do so would be to de- 
feat the grand purpose of life, which is to develop other 
men. Of what use is the sun or the rain or the soil to the 
plant ? Shall the plant say, " I must become a sun or a 
rain-drop?" Not so, silly plant — if you have that notion. 
The sun and the rain will help you to become yourself, they 
will help you bring out all the beauty and fragrance that 
nature stored away in your roots. " Grow where you are," 
say the sun and the cloud, and we will use our influence to 
help you; we Will touch and quicken into newness of life 
your latent forces." This is the mission to men of greater 
men : to inspire, to quicken thought and life, to make men* 
use their own resources, to show them and make them feel 
the life and power that God has put into them. 

The Chinese Mencius says: "A sage is the instructor of 
a hundred ages. When the manners of Loo are heard of, 
the stupid become intelligent, and the wavering determined." 
It is by one's thought and character that he influences the 
mind and character of another. The inspiration we receive 
from Jesus is of this kind. The salvation he works is by 
this method. Suppose you find a man in the gutter, drunk 
and deserted. How would you set about it if you wanted 
to effect his reformation ? Would you go to him and say, 
44 You have violated the laws of the city, but I will go to 
the lock-up for you ; I will pay your fine to-morrow morn- 
ing ; I will be sober in your stead ; I will bear all your 
iniquities and your penalties ; and in the eyes of the authori- 
ties I will be considered the drunken and you the sober 
one ? " How much of a reformation would that effect ? No 
one would be foolish enough to try to reform his fellowman 
in that way; yet multitudes think that this is Christ's 
method of reforming the world. What would you do? 
You would try to reach the latent and obscured manhood 
of that drunkard. You would try to inspire him with such 
hope and trust in the possibility of reformation, with such 
noble thoughts and ideals, that he would strive to conquer 
his appetite, and bring his soul into the ascendant It is in 
this way precisely that we are saved by Christ As Emer- 
son puts it, " Jesus saves us by his holy thoughts. . . . 
A true conversion is made now, as always, by the reception 
of beautiful sentiments." By his own truth and character, 
and by these alone, Christ awakens the desire for truth and 
holiness, and leads to its accomplishment 

Let the Christian world recognize to-day the changed 
conditions that the advancing ages have brought Let us 
not be satisfied with the old shells and husks whose kernels 
and grains have gone. Let us remember . the danger of 
putting new wine into the old wine-skins, of patching old 
garments with new cloth. Let us live by the spirit and not 
by the letter, the spirit that outlasts ten thousand forms. 
Let us remember that God is in the world to-day as well as 
when he spake to the prophets and apostles, and that he 
still inspires and guides. Mabion D. 8htjttkr. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 

This fairly may be called the new education. It is in- 
deed a radical change in the old methods. What then is 
manual training in education ? It is not a substitution of so 
much hand- work for so. much head-work. Let every one 
guard against that idea carefully. The new education has 
two points on which it turns, — first, the training of hand 
and mind together, and, secondly, the fact that each helps 
the other. Therefore so far from the new education involv- 
ing a substitution of an amount of hand-training for a cer- 
tain amount of the head-training given by the old method, 
it is actually the direct opposite; for it is found that the addi- 
tion of manual training, even when no more school hours 
are added, actually increases the amount, and especially the 
quality, of the head-work. In other words there is no fall- 
ing off, but an actual gain in all that the old method con- 
ferred, and the training of the hand is gained in addition. 
The importance of this addition hardly can be overstated. 
It means nothing* short of preparation for life. It has been 
said very well that "the old-fashioned system seems to have 
been meant to send its graduates straight to heaven, for it 
utterly ignored the possibility of their ever having to use 
their hands or feet." Professor Woodward, in his recent 
valuable work entitled "The Manual Training School," 
quotes to a like purpose from Emerson: — "In 1844, in his 
essay on New England reformers, he charged popular edu- 
cation with a want of truth and nature. He complained 
that an education to things was not given. Said he, 'We 
are students of words; we are shut up in schools and col- 
leges and recitation rooms for ten or fifteen years, and 
come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, 
and do not know a thing. We cannot use our hands or 
our legs or our eyes or our arms.' " We have no space 
to say anything at length on the immense significance of 
this new departure in education. We will offer a very 
few words, however, on its feasibility and its benefits. 

As to the practical nature of the movement, let it be un- 
derstood that the Manual Training School is not a trade 
school. It aims not to teach a boy a trade while he is pur- 
suing his education, no, nor even to give him a smattering 
of a trade. Its aim is objectively to teach the use of tools, 
and subjectively to give the boy the benefits of a trained 
eye and hand. There are only seven hand-tools, the axe, 
the hammer, the plane, the saw, the chisel, the file and the 
square. It is not difficult to practice a lad in the use of all 
these, even in connection with machinery, and yet leave am- 
ple time ior all mental training, and confer added bright- 
ness and freshness to profit by the same. 

As to the other benefits we can do no more at present 
than quote from Professor Woodward's book: "I claim 
as the fruits of manual training, when combined, as it al- 
ways should be, with generous mental and moral training, the 
following: — 1. Larger classes of boys in the grammar and 
high schools. 2. Better intellectual development. 3. A more 
wholesome moral education. 4 Sounder judgments of 
men and things, and of living issues. 5. Better choice of 
occupations. 6. A higher degree of material success, indi- 
vidual and social. 7. The elevation of many of the occu- 
pations from the realm of brute, unintelligent labor, to po- 
sitions requiring and rewarding cultivation and skill. 8. 
The solution of * labor ' problems." As to the moral influ- 
ences, Professor Woodward says — " 1. It stimulates a love 
for intellectual honesty. It deals with the substance, as 
well as with the shadow. ... It associates the deed 
with the thought, the real with the ideal, and lays the found- 
ation for honesty in thought and in act. 2. The good moral 
effect of occupation is most marked. No boys were ever 
so busy as ours in school and out. ... 3. A third moral 
benefit is self-respect and a respect for honest, intelligent 
labor. . . . When once the boy appreciates skill in 
handicraft, or in any manual art, he regards the possessor 
of it with sympathy and respect." 



We have been led to say these few words by our exam- 
ination of Professor Woodward's book entitled in full, " The 
Manual Training School, Comprising a Full Statement of 
Its Aims, Methods, and Results, with Figured Drawings of 
Shop Exercises in Woods and Metals J' This is the book 
of both an enthusiast and an expert. The importance of 
the subject and the extraordinary amount of practical de- 
tail in this volume make it a valuable work. • It treats of 
the history of manual training in education, the curricu- 
lum of 'a manual training-school given in great detail and 
with excellent illustrations of the mechanical work done, 
the results of the system, its relation to public education, 
European schools, plans of buildings with diagrams, shop 
discipline, teachers, etc. The whole is followed by a six- 
page index. The letter-press of the book is excellent, and 
the illustrations truly admirable and profuse. We welcome 
the volume as a valuable help and index to a most import- 
ant movement The author is Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
Director of the Manual Training School, at St. Louis, Mo. 
The publishers are D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

j. v. B. 



THE INFINITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Professor Holden in the August Century seems to be of 
the opinion that the "stellar system" is finite in extent, 
from the fact that the number of new stars which come to 
view by the use of the highest telescopic instruments is not 
by any means in proportion to the increased power of such 
instruments. But whatever he may mean, he does not say 
this of the stellar universe. His statement is no conclusive 
argument against the infinity of the universe, since outside 
of and beyond the stellar system now known to astrono- 
mers, may lie other stellar systems separated by such im- 
mense intervening space, or so far away, that it is v^in to 
think of instruments by which they may ever be discerned. 
There is a sublimity in the fact asserted — that if the num- 
ber of the stars is infinite, then to an eye or instrument ca- 
pable of seeing them all, " the whole sky would be a blaze 
of starlight." But that it is not so may be due to finite 
power and possibility of perception, rather than to any actual 
limit as to numbers. There is that in the supposition re- 
ferred to, which reminds us that the glory of infinity were 
too much for mortal sight to bear; and also suggests the 
inquiry whether the postulate of a finite universe does not 
necessitate belief in a finite Deity ? Can there be an infi- 
nite Deity without an infinite universe f j. p. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A SKETCH FROM A WORLD WITHIN A WORLD. 

Every institution has a life separate from that of the 
community in which it is placed and often ignored. Its 
attraction is only understood by those who work within its 
walls, shutting in much of what is little, more of what is 
great. A hospital experience has this special feature to a 
marked extent. To those who can read the silent language 
of look and gesture, yea that absence of all feeling speak- 
ing loudest of all, every day is fraught with interest. A 
physician and friend said to me lately, " There are two 
great events in a doctor's life, his hospital experience and 
his marriage. Nothing else can compare in effect" Here 
daily rounds bring one nearest to his fellow-beings. No 
social distinction, no foreign birth, no religion, no color, no 
sin can make a barrier. These may find existence in the 
wider world, but they melt away here. A poor old colored 
man ends his days in thankfulness for every kindness, and 
in such trust for what the unknown future may bring that 
his color is forgotten. A Jew may show the Christ-like 
spirit, and a Roman Catholic express the broadest faith and 
love for the " poor crathure" in the next bed. Good or evil 
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belongs to no religion, to no social standing, to no race. The 
common need of care and tenderness makes us, as we are, 
one family. Hardly a day passes but something happens 
to show this better side of human nature, and this it must 
be that brings content and cheerfulness to those who work 
among much that otherwise would be depressing. 

As is known, the Baroness Gripenberg came from Fin- 
land to America as a delegate to the International Council 
held at Washington. A few days ago she spent an after- 
noon in our hospital, interested in what it is able to do for 
the five hundred sick in its wards. To her surprise, among 
them was a country-man of hers, very ill and perhaps be- 
yond recovery. His poor wife and children are in that far- 
away Russian country. Of the hundreds within these walls 
not one can speak a word with him. Hjb only means of 
communication with the doctor had been the weekly visits 
of a Swedish soldier, who somewhere in his travels learned 
Finnish. I shall not soon forget his poor quivering 
lips and eager eyes, as he took the hand of that gentle, 
warm-hearted woman, and told to a sympathetic listener his 
hopes and fears. Would she write a letter for him? 
There was none to do that. Her assent had that rare 
charm of indicating a favor bestowed not conferred, and 
kept the self-respect of him who yet must ask. 

Four days later, she came from a suburb, and her first 
questions were: " My poor country-man, how is he? Is his 
mind clearer ? I am glad to say a word to him and will 
write as much as he wishes." We found him in one of the 
private rooms reserved for those suffering most, or needing 
the greatest care. His lips were dry; his eyelids half 
closed and showing a broad band of white; great drops of 
perspiration were on hiB forehead; his large, yellow, gaunt 
hands lay in bold relief upon the white bed-spread. Some 
inflammatory trouble about the neck necessitated the appli- 
cation of a poultice, with its rubber cloth and flannel cov- 
erings adding much to the bulk and shapelessness of his 
head. Was there life? It hardly seemed so. The good 
baroness did not hesitate but went forward and gently 
made herself known. Ah ! it was worth a great deal to be 
the inspiration of the smile and look of gratefulness he 
gave her. It was a transfiguration. 

Once again I saw a picture that day which will be mine 
for a long time, perhaps forever. In a plain hospital chair 
sat the lady, her face still more beautiful from the kindly 
feeling within. She was bent over the longed-for letter, 
completing it. As she. wrote she questioned the sick man 
in her gentlest tone. No courtesy was lacking; and he who 
seemed to have no life an hour before looked at her with 
love and admiration speaking in every feature. The poor 
dim eyes had tears in them, the sunken cheeks showed a 
slight flush, the fevered lips quivered still, and the gaunt 
hands held the bunch of white asters she had worn at her 
belt. I did not stay, but stepped to the next room to wait 
for her. I felt as if I had entered a sanctuary. We left 
the ward together in silence. Over and over again came 
this comforting thought: The cultured woman is the 
loving woman. 

The poor patient has died since and a sad letter is on its 
way to a far-off land. Rachel. 



Dear Unity: I am "on wheels" returning to Chicago 
after ten weeks spent in " dear old New England." Two 
weeks were passed upon an island in Salem harbor, and one 
Sunday morning, there being no church that I could attend, 
I took a copy of Unity and went down upon the rocks to 
read it. And as I sat there reading the thought came to 
me that on my return I might tell Unity something of my 
summer. 

On that same Sunday, in'the afternoon, occurred the first 
public religious service ever held upon the island; seventy- 
five persons were in attendance. The pastor of the Second 



Unitarian church in Salem gave us a good sermon from the 
text, "And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away." I hope 
this first sermon may be prophetic of a liberalism in thought 
and deed that may characterize all who in the future visit 
this island for rest and pleasure in the summer. 

One very warm Sunday morning I attended service at 
King's Chapel, Boston, and heard Rev. Brooke Herford 
preach from the text, " Put on the whole armor of God." 
I was pleased to find that the Unitarian churches of Boston 
were holding these union services. So many strangers visit 
this city during the summer I think it a pleasant thing that 
these meetings were held in this historic building so cen- 
trally located. 

One evening I rode into my native town just at six o'clock 
It is a manufacturing village and the working people, lunch 
pails in hand, were leaving the mills, doubtless glad to es- 
cape the ceaseless whirr of machinery for awhile and breathe 
the out-of-door air again. The next morning, very, very 
early it seemed to me, I heard bells that called the mill 
hands to work. I am querying whether mill employes do 
not work more than ten hours a day. 
jjjj One afternoon a stage ride took me to my father's birth- 
-place; two maiden aunts still live there in the home of their 
f childhood. The original house, consisting of two rooms 
below and one above, is still standing and is now two hun- 
dred and fifty years old ; it forms the rear of the present 
house, a front part having been added about sixty years ago. 
On my way there I rode under the spreading branches of 
the " Whittier Elm" past the poet's birth-place with its well 
and old-fashioned sweep near the front door. The place is 
owned by parties who seem to take a pride in keeping it in 
good repair. Whittier visits it occasionally, and I was told 
that quite recently he had dined there in the room in which 
he was born. 

Another afternoon a pleasant ride took me to the quiet 
village where Miss Graves, former secretary of the Women's 
Western Unitarian Conference, is passing much of her 
time. One last day in Boston ! First, a visit to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Building. Walking through the 
hall I pass the minister who preached that first island- ser- 
mon, and get a glimpse of the genial countenance of Mrs. 
Andrews, president of the Women's Auxiliary. I went up 
on the roof of the Equitable Building and took a last look 
at the ocean; into the postoffice, and then into the Old 
State House where there is much of interest to see. I hope 
many others have passed as pleasant a summer as I. 

i. o. T. 

Hinsdale, III. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 

Harvard Vespers. Addresses to Harvard Students by Preachers 
to the University. Boston : Roberts Bros. 

This is a collection of twenty -eight short addresses, given 
by the Plummer professor and the university preachers to 
the Harvard students at the regular vesper services which 
have been held for the last two years. It was a good 
thought to put them into book form, both because thus they 
will surely help others as they have already helped many, 
and because of the suggestions they offer to those who 
recognize serious objections to compulsory attendance at 
prayers and public service and yet know not how otherwise 
to reach students. These talks are simple, direct and effect- 
ive. They are reprinted from the phonographic reports 
taken at the time, and thus retain their extemporaneous 
form. Of the five ministers who conducted these services 
regularly, two, Rev. Francis G. Peabody and Rev. E. E. 
Hale, are Unitarian; two, Dr. Mackenzie and Rev. George A. 
Gordon, are Orthodox, and one, Rev. Phillips Brooks, is 
an Episcopalian, but no theological lines are observable in 
their thought as expressed here. It is not to be supposed 
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that because these talks were intended primarily for 
students they have less interest for others. If we are not 
mistaken this is a book to which those who read it or read 
in it will often return to find the simple inspiration which 
helps one take up the nearest duty with the feeling that 
thus he is most truly working on long lines. Perhaps none 
of the most carefully prepared sermons these ministers may 
ever write will touch more hearts than these few earnest 
words, spoken surely with keen appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity which called them forth and with what seems like a 
personal sympathy and companionship breathing through 
all. £. e. M. 



Ascham and Arnold. 
Price, 75 cents. 



Boston : Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin St. 



This third volume of series No. 2 of the Garnet Series, 
covering in all 252 closely printed pages, contains a memoir 
of Roger Ascham by Samuel Johnson, extracts from his 
greatest work "The Schoolmaster," and a memoir of Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, England, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
The memoir of Ascham, covering about twenty- two pages, 
is preceded by an introduction by James H. Carlisle, in 
which is given additional information concerning Ascham 
and the times in which he lived. And on page 37 is a fac- 
simile of the title page of " The Schoolmaster." This work, 
D'Israeli says, " is a classical production in English which 
may be placed by the side of its great Latin rivals, the 
Orator of Cicero and the Institutes of Quintilian." The 
memoir of Arnold, whom Gladstone (in 1843) deemed "one of 
the noblest minds and highest characters of these days," has 
also an introduction by Carlisle in which he gives some very 
good counsel to young teachers. He says well that " he 
who wishes to have a good influence must first be a good 
influence. To teach a child to read, to write, to cipher, is 
something. It may be a great deal. But to teach him to 
live is far more." The memoir of Arnold is written with 
special reference to his life and work as a teacher. The 
book is attractively bound in 16mo form and is well worth 
a place in the library. 



THE HOME. 



TRUST. 



Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them crimson and large and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 

Deep in the green hillside ? 
Four brown sparrows, the cunning things, 
Feathered on back and breast and wings, 
Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 

Opening their four mouths wide. 

Stooping low to scan my prize, 
Watching their motions with curious eyes, 
Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 

A plaintive sound I heard: 
And looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a beech near the old stone wall, 
Trembling and twittering, ready to fall, 

The poor little mother-bird. 

With grief and terror her heart was wrung : 
And while to the slender bough she clung, 
She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 

On a still more slender thread 
"Ah, birdie! " I said, " if you only knew 
My heart was tender and warm and true ! " 
But the thought that I loved the birdlings, too, 

Never entered her small brown head. 



And so through this world of ours we go, 
Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 
Many a heart beating heavy and slow 

Under its load of care. 
But, oh! if we only, only knew 
That God was tender, warm and true, 
And that He loved us through and through, 

Our hearts would be lighter than air. , 

— Selected. 



REWARD AND GRATITUDE. 

" There is a good, honest man," said Key Clerk Murphy 
to a reporter at the Southern this morning. " That little 
man standing over by the desk. He found $10,000 yester- 
day, and returned it to the owner ten minutes after." The 
honest man was accosted, and it was discovered that he was 
Mr. William Bauerlein, an agent of Aschermann & Co., 
cigar dealers in Milwaukee. 

"Are you the man that found the $10,000." 

" Yes, sir. I went into the gentlemen's retiring-room 
yesterday soon after I arrived at the hotel,and I found a big, 
bulky pocket- book, filled with money and negotiable paper. 
A few minutes after I was standing at the desk, when a man 
rushed up to Clerk Willard, white in the face. " I want to 
get a carriage at once," he said. 

"What's up," said Willard. 

" I'm ruined," said the man. " I've just lost $10,000. I 
must see the police at once. Where will I go?" 

" I stepped up to Mr. Willard," said Mr. Bauerlein, 
" and asked him what was the matter." 

" Everything," said the man. " I've lost a very valuable 
pocket-book." 

"Perhaps I can help you," said Mr. Bauerlein. " Is this 
your wallet?" 

"Yes, yes," shouted the man, as he almost grabbed forit. 

" Who was he ?" asked the reporter. 

" T. V. McGillicuddy," said Mr. Bauerlein, " an Indian 
agent. I saw there were several thousand dollars with- 
in the book. He said himself the sum was about $10,000 in 
currency and in paper which was negotiable at any moment." 

"What shape did his thanks take?" 

"He asked me back to the bar, and we had a drink each 
of sherry wine, for which he paid in all 25 cents. Then he 
thanked me again and shook hands and went away. When 
he was leaving last night he came to me again, said he was 
still thankful and left. I did not want anything from him, 
but he ought to have given at least $100 to some charitable 
institution. I'm sorry I did not stipulate with him to do 
this." 

Inquiry at the desk showed that T. V. McGillicuddy was 
a United States Indian agent, located at Pine Eidge Agency, 
Dakota. He was on his way to Washington, where he took 
his valuable wallet last night. He remarked to a friend as 
he stepped into a carriage last night, " Well, by Joe, I al- 
ways was a lucky man." 

The above, from the St. Louis Post Despatch, suggests, 
firet, an inquiry regarding the justice or propriety of re- 
warding honesty; and second, the extent of manifesting 
gratitude. First, is it not an insult to a man to offer to pay 
him for not pocketing or stealing ten thousand dollars just 
because he has a chance to do so? What kind of honesty 
is it which would ask such recognition ? Not the kind in 
which there resides the highest sense of honor, or the least 
selfishness. 

Second, to congratulate one's self upon being luck) 7 im- 
plies hardly more than skin-deep gratitude, and little or no 
sense of personal responsibility. 

Should the finder of the pocket-book have "stipulated" 
that some charitable institution should have been enriched 
by the accident? 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Cincinnati, Ohio.— The first Sunday ser- 
vice of the new Unity church of this place 
was held last Sunday morning In the recently 
vacated Universalist church on Fourth street. 
Mr. Jones, of Chicago, conducted the service 
and was greeted by a much larger congrega- 
tion than was expected. About 150 people 
were present, mostly well known Unitarians 
in the city, men and women who fully real- 
ize the difficulty of the task they have under- 
taken, but who are determined that this im- 
portant territory shall not be left without a 
liberal church. It seems necessary to em- 
phasize over and over again the fact that 
there is no "schism" or "quarrel" under- 
neath this new society. Its necessity is purely 
a geographical one. The Universalist church, 
like the First Unitarian society, has recently 
moved on to the hills, where the larger part 
of the financial strength of both societies lay, 
leaving the city proper doubly bereaved. That 
there will be a strain upon the grace and fel- 
lowship of many upon the severing of ties of 
more than thirty years' growth, is of course in- 
evitable, particularly inasmuch as all the prop- 
erty goes, in accordance with the majority 
vote of the pew owners, onto the hill; but all 
parties concerned are determined to keep the 
bond of fellowship unbroken. Mr. Thayer 
holds the respect and confidence of both socie- 
ties, and we predict that it will be easier to 
support two societies than one in a city where 
there is work enough for five liberal cnurches. 
We expect good things from both churches, 
and extend hearty congratulations to both. 

Boston.— For the third year there will be 
given during the coming winter a series of 
lectures to Sunday-school teachers in Chan- 
ning Hall. They are free and are open to all 
persons interested in the subject — "Origin 
and History of Unitarianism in America." 
Beginning October 20 they will be continued 
every Saturday at 3 p. m.. and the list of titles 
and that of speakers seem to signify an ex- 
haustive survey of the entire Unitarian field 
of action, covering our past and present theo- 
logical movements. Prof. J. H. Allen will 
lecture on the Christianity of the first five cen- 
turies ; Rev. Edward H. Hall on the changing 
creeds of the next ten centuries ; Rev. Seth C. 
Beach on the Reformation; Rev. Brooke Her- 



ford on English Unitarianism; Prof. J. G- 
Peabody on the German Liberals; Rev. Geo. 
E. Ellis and Rev. A. P. Peabody on Relig- 
ious Progress in New England; Rev. George 
W. Briggs on Charming; Rev. Francis Tiff- 
any on Transcendentalism; Rev. Samuel B. 
Stewart on Theodore Parker. Other promi- 
nent clergymen will discuss phases of later 
Unitarianism. It is hoped that these lectures 
given by such expert scholars will be made 
into chapters of a denominational volume. 
— The first monthly meeting of the Sunday 
school Union of Superintendents and Teachers 
will be held October 22. The work of some 
of our Sunday-schools will be explained, and 
the value of clubs of "King's Daughters " will 
be discussed. 

Chicago.— Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston, 
delighted the audience of All Souls last Sun- 
day while the pastor was off on missionary 
duty elsewhere. 



PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Second Annual Institute. 



Wednesday Evening, t)ctober 24. 

J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 

"8:00 p. m. Opening Address : "The 
Froebel Thought applied to Sunday- 
school Work* Prof. W. N Hailman, 
LaPorte, Ind. 

Thursday Morning, October 25. 

Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, of Quincy, in charge. 

9:00 a. m. Devotional Exercises. 
9:30 a. m. Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 
10:00 a. m. Discussion: " Possible Co-opera- 
tion in the Study of our Sunday- 
schools. 
11:30 a. m. to 12 m. Query-box. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, in charge. 

2:00 p. m. Paper or discussion: "Impieties 

in the Sunday-school." 
3:00 p. m. Paper or discussion: " Mission- 
ary Mistakes in the Sunday-school." 
4:00 to 5 p. m. Paper and discussion: "Home 
Infidelity toward the Sunday-school." 
Mrs. Anna L. Parker, of Quincy, 111. 
Thursday Evening. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 

8:00 p. m. Musical exercises. 

8 :30 p. m. Paper : " Evolution in Morals and 
Religion." Is it presentable to Sunday- 
school pupils, and if so, how? George 
A. Thayer, of Cincinnati. 

9:15 p. m. Social. 

Friday Morning, October 26. 

A. M. Judy, of Davenport, in charge. 

9:00 a. m. Devotional exercises. 
9:30 a.m. Paper: "The True Order of 
Studies in the Sunday-school." W. C. 
Gannett, of Hinsdale, 111. 
10:30 a. m. Paper: " Non- Biblical Material 
in the Sunday-school." W. L. Sheldon, 
of St. Louis. 
11 :30 a. m. Query-box. 
12.-00 m. Business. 

UNITY CLUB 8ES8I0N. 

Friday Afternoon, October 26. 
J. LI. Jones, of Chicago, in charge. 
2:00 p. m. Discussion: "The Winter's Pro- 
gramme in Unity Clubs. What is it to 
be? Can we co-operate?" 
3:00 p. M. "Some Hows." 

How to make every one work. 



How to keep open doors. 
How to keep the conversation to a 
point. 

How to make the talkers listen and the 
listeners talk. 

How much " paper," how much "talk." 
How to organize without organization. 
How to reassure the critics of the Unity 
Club movement. 
5:00 p. m. Adjournment 

Ellen T. Leonard, Secretary. 



Received $1.00 for annual membership to 
the Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
from each of the following names to apply on 
the year ending September 1, 1889: Miss Clara 
M. Holmes, Mrs. 8. W. Conger, Mrs. John C. 
Bills, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Good, Mrs. A. L. 
Parker, Mrs. C. P. Damon, Mrs. C. H. Clarke, 
Mrs. J. A. Roche, Miss Cora Roche, Mrs. J. 
H. Barnard, H. D. Maxson, Miss E. Powers, 
Mrs. C. A. West, Harry Woolley, Mrs. E. 

E. Marean, Mrs. P. N. Benneson, Mrs. 

F. C. Spence, Mrs. K. G. Wells, J. R. 
Effinger, Richard LI. Jones, Mary LI. Jones, 
W. C. Gannett, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, Mrs. J. 
Van Inwagen. 

Catarrh Cured 

Catarrh Is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

" I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better." I. W. Lillis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 

" I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years ; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved." M. A. Abbey, Worcester, Mass. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result Is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my 1 



purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. r. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babhtngton. 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 



Science and Immortality 

A " Symposium/ 1 giving the opinions of some of 
the moet prominent scientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian RegteUr, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form. 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof . Joseph Le Conte. Prof. 
Ira Kemsen, and Prof. Edward C. Pickering. Square 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Social Equilibrium 

And other Problemg,Ethical and Religions. 

By Ret. Gkobge Batchblob. These Essays relate 
to the many new questions of social and religious or 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
They do not attempt to offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and disease 
some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 
integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 
structive. Cloth, 12rao, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

j _• 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of th£ Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan .avenue and Twenty -third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, October 14, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. 

Unity Church, corner dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, October 1% Services J 'W ^0:45 

Third Unitarian Church, cprner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 14, services at 

10:45 a.m. 

\ ~ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 14, services 
at 11 a.m.; Subject, What are the People 
Thinking About? Monday, November 15, 
Unity Club, 8hakespenre section — Lesson, 
Act. I, King -Lear. Tuesday, November 
16, Philosophy section. Lesson, the first 
chapter in "Our 'Heredity fromOodV' Bible 
Class, 7 :30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, October 14', services 
at 10:45 a. m. 



Illinois Unitarian Conference at 
Quincy. 

Monday Evening October 22. 

S.oo r. M. —Opening Service, Sermon by Jenkin 
LI. Jones, of Chicago. ' 

Tuesday Morning, October 23. 

9.00 a. m. — Devotional Meeting, led by T. P. 
Byrnes, of Geneva, 111. 
10.00 A. M.— Parish Welcome to Conference, by 
. Lew J. Duncan, of Quincy, 111.; Response of 
the Conference, by J. R. Effinger, of Chicago. 
I [.20 a.m. — Business. Appointment of Com- 
mittees. Report of Officers, Report of Com- 
mittee on Arrearage. Western Secretary's 
Word. 

11.00 A. M.— " Our Doctrinal Message,'' by H. 
A. Westall, of Bloomington. Discussion: 
Our Message to Whom ? By Whom ? How 
Carried ? Led by S. S. Hunting, of Des- 
Moines, Iowa, followed by David Otter, of 
Chicago, W. C. Gannett, of Hinsdale, and 
others. 

12.30 P. M. — Social Lunch in Church Parlor. 
7 'uesday Afternoon . 

a.oo p. m.— "Our Practical Message" by H. D. 
Stevens, of Moline, 111. Discussion led by 
Rev. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, III., followed 
by Dr. Thomas Kerr, of Rock ford, 111., C. F. 
Bradley, of Quincy, III,, and others. 

3.30 P. M,— "Home End of the Sunday-School" 
by W. C. Gannett. Followed by discussion. 

4.30 p. M. — Word from the delegates of the 
Woman's Western Conference; Mrs. Miller, 
of Geneseo, and Mrs. Fisher, of Sheffield. 

Evening, 

7^30 P. M.— * a The Transient and Permanent in 

Religion," by Rev. E. B. Stocking, of Peoria. 

"••UniYersalists, Unitarians, Independents — 

r f "Things they can do together." Discussion 

--. Speakers, Rev! Dr. Kerr, Rev. Virgil II 

m Brown, LaHarpe, 111., Rev. David Utter of 

Chicago, and others, ' ' '* '•' ' 



llednesdov, October 941 *k. 

■ 
9.00 a. M^-*)ev6ti<mal Meeting fed by W. C 

Gannett. 
9J 30 a?m.— Business. 
ip*5b A.'M. "Our 'Needs," by Jinh>on Fttf&A** 

Sheffield, 111., discussion following., , 
U. 00 a. M. A Goodbye Word from Jenkin 
; ' Lloyd Janes. > ■ >:* 

N. B.— Those exjiectingf to arrive In time for opShmg 

sermon should take train from, Chicago on, Sunday 
evening. 

, - , „- 

OFFICERS OF THE COXFEIIEXCE. 
MAYOR kochc, c»icago, President. 
kev c. CCfYmJLtj bud a, Secretary. 
mrs. m. a. dow, Chicago, Treasurer. 

INVITATION. 

The Second Congregational (Unitarian) church 
of Quincy invite to their homes and hospitality 
all who may desire to attend the Conference. ' As 
far as possible Committees will be in , waiting at 
the R. R. Station, to assign guests to their homes 
on arrival; those who are not then received will 
please report at the church, Maine, between Sixth 
and Severn h Streets. 

All expecting to attend are requested to send 
their names to Mrs. A. B. McMahan, Quincy, at 
least one week before the date of the conference. 
C. F. BRADLEY, Pastor. 



NERVES! NERVES!! 

What ternbla vlStohs <hia liid© word brinp 

before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, < 

Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 

Nervous Prostration, 
All sure them in th^f.vow. ,, V*rajl these nervotit 



troubles can be cured, by using 




Catarrh is caused by the scrofulous taint in 
the blood, and is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which purities and enriches the blood and 
gives the whole system health and strength. 
Try this " peculiar medicine." It is prepared 
by C. I Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 



Clark—" Well, I will declare! Smithers, how vou 
bave picked np lately " Smithers— ■" Yee, vee; things 
were bad enough with me a little while "back, but I 
happened to run across the advertisement of B. F. 
Johnson, & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they put me in 
a position to make money right along If vou know 
of anybody else needing employment, here is their 
name and address. 1 " 



For The Nervous 



The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

THIS GREAT NERVE TOftlC 

Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic That is why it 

CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

$1.00 a Bottle, Send for full particulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietor*, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 



•HIS Solid Cold W.tcl 
Sold for § inuuutl I Int.- 
1/. Best $K5n-atcliiii the 
world. I'erfect limc- 
keeper 
Warranted 




FREE 



Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, 

As a Remedy for Pulmonary Affections and 

Scrofulous Diseases. 

_Db. Ira M. Lano— a prominent physician in New 
}ork f eaye:~I am greatly pleased with your Emulsion. 
Have found it very serviceable in above diseases, 
and it is easily administered on account of its nalat- 
ableneea. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Alt books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
li mns a nil the inheres t* of our readers. Any book in 
print u'lil be mailed on receipt of price by Charles //. 
Kerr & Co., t75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Religious Duty. Cloth, pp. 3*6. Broken Lights. 

Cloth, pp. 2Ai. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Wishing Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Cloth, pp. 

|S6. 
Fireside Saints. By Douglas Jerrold. Cloth, pp. 357. 

All of the above uniformly bound. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. Chi- 
cago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Price, each. $0.50 

Songs for Our Darlings. Paper, pp. 224. Mrs. Part- 
ington's Edition of Mother Goose's Melodies. Paper, 
pp. 144. Illustrated. Edited by Uncle Willie. Pub- 
lishers:— Boston: Lee ifc Shepard. ^N«w*-York; 
Charles T. Dillingham. Chicago : S. A. Maxwell & 
Co. 

A Strange, People. By John M. Batchelor. J. V. 
Ogilvie: 5T Rose street, New York; 79 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Paper, pp. 312. Price. ..., f .$0.50 

A Strange Conflict. By John M. Batchelor. J, V ■' 
Ogllvie: &7 Roae-atreet, New York; 79 .Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Paper, pp. 299, Price-. *-*.j$0;50 

Robert Kleiner*. Bv Mrs. Humphry Ward.' London 
and New York: M4cMiU.an & Co." ChicagoTA, C. 
McUlnrg £ Co. Cloth, pp. &M.' Price. T. . .„.:$I:fe' 



B>arj Solid 
■Gold Hum in p C*wi. Ele- 
l gmnt and luairiiificrriir, I1«jO» 
P l«di«-»' and pcuti' »iz.-», with 
work* and ra»ea of equal 
value. One Pertou in each 
lorulity can at-cur* one free. 
How h ttii* possible? We answer 
—we want one |>#>r*oii in each 
locality, lu kee(i in tl*»-ir hornet, 
•nd show to those who call, a coutplrte line of our valuable 
and riTy use Ail llouaohohl Sample*. I'hcsc u tuple*, 
aa well a* the watch, we acrid free, and aficr you have kept 
them ni your home for £ month* mid »howu them to thoaa 
who tuny Imve called, they become your own propertv; it i» 
pwMibleio make this preat offer, sending the iSolitl Clold 
watch and Coat I v aatnples free, «a the alimviup of the sam- 
ples in any locnliiy, always results in a Urge trade for us; 
after our sampler have been in a localltv for a month or two 
we usually get from iHOO#> to $5(HM> in trade from the 
•urrounilinp country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made in order that our samples raav be placed at 
once wh.-re they can be seen, all over America. WHu hi onc-\ 
and make sure of the chance. Header, It will be hunlK any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who may call ttt 
your home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A j-ostal 
card on which to write us co#ts but 1 cent and utter v U u *now 
ill, if you do not care to jr»> further, why no Ikarni i-» done. But 
f you do send your address a: once, you cmi a tocu wi free one 
s,'tlw l>esl solid gold watches in the world *ud our large line of 
COJCTXY Samples. We pay all espress, freight, etc. ..ddreaa 
Stin sou «fe Co., Box li»4, l*ortlun<l, .11 :, •„.- 



The Journal of Indnstrial Edncatian. 

Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen 
garden Association, is devoted to the " New Education " 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price. |1 per 
year. For the rj**xttwo months « he book " THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL" given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 

ANTOINETTE V. H WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 



HEAVEN AND ITS WONOERM, THE 

WORLD OF snims AM* I1K1.I., dencrlhed 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. '" Servant of the Lord Jesus (, hrist." Also THE 
LANT JIIKi!«i;\T. as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757: The Doctrine of Life, Tbe Sacred 
Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its neavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Sweden borg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 



JOSTITIA, 



a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
line A. Hullng, editor. Devoted to 
, the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation One dollar a year. Send poetal eardffor free 



sample copy, 

jr 



USTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSalle et., Chicago. 




GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains yj£V.: 

Baking Powder and FRcMIUMS. 
For particulars nddress 
T$k Grkat Amkhican Tea Co., 
31 d 33 Veaey SuTHew York; N. <£ 
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!?«r PERFECT MA0£, 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomes for more than at quarteis? a century. It ie 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
set, Purest, and most ttealthfui. Dr. Price e 
Cream linking Powder "does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

MKW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 

bri at lis Offer! 

$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 

Well, I Declare ! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 

To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: Johnson's 
Poultry Book tor Pleasure and Profit, price, 25c; 
Kendall's Book, Horse and His Diseases, price, 
25c; $1.00 worth of Choice Gakden Seeds, including 
Ten Packages of the Bust Varieties, and OUR 
RURAL HOMES, One Year, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of all interested farmers 
and make this Great Offer Now. Address, 

OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by % 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 



Subscription Price, $i.oo .' year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It has 
■a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Personj in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, ' duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of tho 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca- vassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2-10. 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned In one reading. 
Mind wandering cared* 
ftpeaklng without notes. 
Wholly unlike artificial *j«tein». 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great Inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of l>r, Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world- fam^d Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel tireenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist, J. M. Buckley, U. IK, Editor of the Christian 
Advocatr, Richard Proctor, the Scientist, and others, 
sent post free ny 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 



Have You a Baby? 

If so, proper nourishment is the first consideration. 
If nature's supply is not adequate, feed it on 

RIDGE'S FOOD. 

None genuine without Woowticii & Co. on label. 



nDfCCIJiVlftlCf Semi for IVacrlptW* Circa Ur 

UnwaalHAMNlli ilisax dkkm8cuttiigst»tki 
— ths itmplest ever made. B- M. hi' Hi, 



THE 



New York, Penn. 5: Ohio 

In connection with 



Mew Tort, Late JJ 




&WernR.R. 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, Pi 

WITH 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 



THE AMERICAN Q 

SCHOOL OF POLITIC^ 

A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. This course is arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
Advisorv Board are President Julius II. Steelye, D.D., 
LL.D., PresH James McCosb, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. 
H. Payne. D.D., L.L.D., and Pres't Herrick Johnson, 
D.D./LLD. 

For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of The Statesman. 

Address the Chancellor, 

WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 

Room 25. 179 Washing ton St . CHICAGO. ILL 



CURE^DEAF 




Peck's Tat«kt Imfuoyid Clbhiohio 

Eah Prims Perfectly Restore the 

H ear i nfr, wb * tht * r ,l »* desfnwe M e»us«d 
by ooldi, feven or lnjuriet to the natural 
druini. InirWble, comfortably always 
to position. Mu*ic, con venation, whit- 
er, heard dlittoctly. We refer to tboM 
{ulnpihem. Writ* to F. 1USCOX, 853 
Broad wbv, cor. Htb St., New York, for 
Illustrated boo* of proofi, FREE, 



_,— JO 5>ZuU.^^ made working for us. 
gents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies In 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 



rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
X the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 9c stamp. Address, Tua Niw I dial, Spencer, Mass. 



Are Yon an American Citizen? 

IP so 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN EIGHT-COLTJMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 



For it is a distinctive American Paper. 
For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 
For It Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 
Church or Government with the United 
States. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from onr 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 
31. SO a Y«3a,r. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - Mass. 



Unity Hymns and Chorals. 

NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITB 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 



This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 

f trice (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Univerealiat churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes. By a simple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,— a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cent*, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expreesage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 

CHABLES H. KERB & 00., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



flf flWMBfl ffT ie tne amount vou can £** for * small 
WUflULAi ULenm if you know just where to send 
If «li V Bin wm {oT u ^ nd ^ cente in Bilver or ^ 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in Tub Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you iree sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c, in order to induce you to becoine 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first £0,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Muncle, Indiana. 



A POCKET DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

containing 32,000 words and phrases, and Illustrate" 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address fo r 
20 cente. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



A KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE- 
«• OLOGY AT LEIDEN. An bistorico-critlcal 
inquiry into the origin and composition of The He&a 
teuch (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch bv Philip H. Wicksteed. Price $3.30. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib 
oral Publishing Co., 54 Lyon St, Grand Rapids, Mien 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand' 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O 
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WHBttDOM, FELtOWSHIP AND OHARAOTER IN RBUGTON 



Volume XXIL] 



CHICAGO, OCTOBER 20, 1888. 



[NUMBEB 8. 



CONTENTS. 



Editorial— 
Notes: Domestic Products of En2hmd; Carlyle's Letters to 
Browning; Three Principles; Rev. Charles Voysey's Theistic 
Church; Mayor R**che's Timely Interference; Alexander 
and the Pirate; the Veiled Pr-.phet's Procession; Michigan 
State Prison; the u Ready Ed.tor;" Test of Citizenship; Re- 
ligion Scientifically Taught; Ready-made Unitarians; the 
Fellowship of Differences; tht* Unity church, Camden, N J.; 

a New Tract; M Christianity, One of Many; Religions" 91 

The People's Church r . ..._, 98 

That Useless Bar— J. C. L. _,.„.™.._, 1 93 

COKTRIBUTRD — 

On Growing Old— Lilt A. Lokg _ 94 



Loyalty to Christ— Marion X). Shttteb _ 94 

Tears— G.D. Black _ _____ 94 

Correspondence— 

Character a Bond of Fellowship _ _ $5 

The Study Table— 

a A Hand-Book of Temperance;" * The Art of Conversation;'' 
44 A Club Story;" "Patrick. Henry ;" "Men. and Letters;" 

"Missouri* ............ n 96 
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To any reader of UNITY where toe have no agent at work, we will send a copy of " The Kingdoms of Nature™ pre- 
paid, for only $1.50 to introduce the book. If you wish to take orders for us, state the fact when remitting, and, &p0stiy 
outfit will be added free of. charge. JSee advertisement in last week's UNITY. ... Special terms to one good agent for the 
South Side, Chicago. -— 



"LEGENDS FROM STOBY-LAKD." 

By Jam bb Vila Blajcx. 

"This little book to as pleasing, both in subject matter and 
style, as it is unique. We have sometime* felt a little like 
quarreling with Mr. Blake's written style on the ground that 
-K cultivates simplicity of diction beyond the bounds of ease 
.. and naturalness, but here the quaint, simple phrasing of the 
-legends from story-land forms a fitting garment for the 
-stories themselves. . , , There are twelve of these leg- 
ends retold here, accompanied by a. brief preface entitled 
* fttory-land,' a*-d a word of conclusion on 'The Open.' 

"Story-land is the name of the place where 'the story 
Janguage is spoken ' in the days when men thought over the 
things they saw in the world about them, but as they knew 
little, the better part of their thinking was' wondering.' . . 
. These "Legends from Story-Land " are written with the 
tingle purpose of separating that which is of a false, fleeting 
character in all such literature from that which, because it em- 
bodies some living idea or principle, is lasting and true. . 
. . The book is an attractive specimen of the book maker's 
art, being handsomely printed on enameled paper and bound 
In dainty and original design."— The Open Court. 

u We suppose we ought to know who Mr. Blake is, bnt we 
do not We do know that his story telling is delightful, thor- 
oughly simple and clear and highly calculated to thoroughly 
— interest and entertain children.— Buffalo _TtW#. 



Cloth, 8qU*re 16 mo, Illustrated. $1,00 by Mall or Agent. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

1 76 Dearborn St, Chicago. 



BROWNING'S WOMEN. 



By Mary E. Burt. 



With an Introduction by Edward E. Hals, D. _>„ LL. D/ 

There can be no doubt that Miss Burt has discussed Brown- 
ing's women with intelligent fairness.— C4roz£V Herald. 

Admirers of the poet will read her analysis of character with 
special pleasure.— Cleveland Leader. 

There it a brightness and piquancy about the narratives that 
makes the book very readable.— Chautauquan. 

The wonder grown upon us that Miss Burt has been able to 
weave so much of Browning's phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. The author is clearly a critical, care, 
ful, admiring student ot Browning, from the standpoint of the 
literary club. The book can but meet with favor because of 
what it does, the way.it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it.— iVew England Journal of Education. 

We can cordially recommend her little volume to not only 
individual readers, but to members of the Browning clubs who 
are endeavoring to make a special study of the poeL^-u&ufr* 
Transcript. 

In her concise and graceful sentences she simplifies^ analyzes 
and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the autlior.— Inter 
Ocean. 

Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Every line of her study seems to have been weighed. 

Chicago Daily News. 

"Browning's Women" is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its lucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase. — Edgar Fawcett. 

Cloth \ i6mo, gilt top, 2 j6 pages, price Si oo. For salt by the 
trade \ or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

CHARLES H. KERR 6 COM PANT, 
r?5 Dearborn Street '. . . ClilCAQO. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 

% 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 



P.O.DBAWER.F. 
BDWARD C. HBUELER, President. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



199-175 La Salle Street. 
DH. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 



The reader will fiDd in The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due revereuce for tue pnat 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of con c enratism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of th« old creeds are fully Mppreckted, th^ir 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good ani true, elevatinsr 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions arerec agnized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit 
This idea is, 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 

presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo 
tional life. If fujly grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. _1 — ^ 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth o? the main 
idea propounded in The Open Court. 

Price, $2.00 for one year; $1.00 for six months; $0M for three months. Single Copies, 10 Ct*. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 




THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 



-THE- 



-YANKEE BLADE- 



This wonderful family story paper Is read every 
week uj 400,000 peoute* It is a large, eight-page 
1 aper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ibg; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, tht 
eca, detective talcs, flroslde stories, etc. Bpeelal arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work, 
bins 1 and Girts 1 Departments. The Famous 
runny Columns of Iiik Yankfe Blade are 
edited by Bam Waiter Fogs. <he celebrated 
humorist. The circulation is rapid. y Increasing. 
Endorsed bv the best people as suitable for everybody to Mad* Its reading 
mater is pure, and devoid of the Lllghtest tlnjre of vulgaris . Don't fall t > 
trvTUB Yankee Blade. You will be dillghted with it. Cjmes every 
wee*. Oar rejruiar subscription price Is »2 00 per year. VV» ofTer 11 to 
new itibifrlbrm for only 61.00 n *rnr. or 
50 cents ft>r six month*. Wc will send It three 
months for 25 cents. If yon will enclose cis. 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
k»«*n<l yon FREE a Half I>o7.en Jnpnnn« Klilfit Ifanflbercblefhi of 
iMjfcado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square. In handsome dc:i^ns, ais^rted, 
iThls is owe of the greatest offers ever msxicb) any reliable firm, fcendotonre. ftientt 
years lor b l .73. Tub Yankee Blade Is for sale at all new&deaiers, for 5c. per copy. 

rOTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We A*jt* examined the ab<*vewmed paper and Japanet* handkerchiefs, andjind them M 
be rtMut-AaOie cm gum* We can recomnumd (hem to all our reader*.— Editor* 






Don't BUY FENCING 

UntilyougetourFrica I.ttt of Or- 
nimentiliMilFann Fences* date*. 
Iron PoiU.Tree Guard*, Barbed and 

Iilain Wire, Nettiiifca,Wire-work. 4tc 
lulbcrt Field J#oom fur both Picket 
B»d KeUinjr Fences o-i)y 125. 
Galvanized Steel fence la»ta fOreTer, 
Donations fur churches and ceme- 
teries. Your name on gates. 
Catalogue free s * rite fbr estirnste* 
\Vcshipc\e_y where, Agcnti wanted 



»i Wcihipe\e y where, Agenta wanted •fJg*e-**~~**«-«-<*— - itn- 

~ HULBERT FENCE^WIRE CO.olTvest. ST. LOUIS. MO 




100 



'100 



ORIOfNAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 
American .Authors. 

F'»r rho n*»xt fiO dnrs we will send One Hundred 
Original and Enteric* I nluic Stories by the Bent 
American Authors to whoever a.-mls* ns a lit-t of 
five sti»rv reartt»rP H»d ten rentp. Addrees, Potter & 
Potter, 66 and 9i Federal et., Bo -ton. 



FREE 



Pn.iiH.l- Dr. X. STOMAS nRovrmti, W.FriRS. 
Uam ItAU* U> l»rr fiteronml TenfW*. Agents 

Won led. 3T03E JIKDH 1 \K IU., Ouiucj, lllluolft. 



^IlECrWYPEJiS 

!^sr£mr/pm r i 

j4;;;l6[all 1 ouiiPlace.>S-ll9 CUrKitoet. . 



OUlLINKM'UbJKMD History of Ireland. Mae 
CUAKLE8 IL KEItlt & Cu. Pubs., Chicago. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBDNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Pi ice, $i.co . year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for to cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Th* Woman's Tribune was founded in 185*3. It has 
a wide circulation *r.u many abl.» writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventlona ntid of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law hvgiene. literature, etc., maksttr 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persob j in sympathy with the work of the National 
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4 Uttle girl in a Welsh school, being asked by the in- 
spector to name the chief domestic products of England in 
Elizabeth's reign, answered, " Potatoes, tobacco, and Thirty- 
nine other Articles." 

*" 

Bobebt Browning, it is said, has intrusted Mr. Norton 
with some interesting letters that passed between Carlyle 
and himself over fifty years ago. They are to appear in 
the second series of Cariyle's letters, edited by Mr. 
Norton. 

A correspondent says: " I wish to bring up my children, 
first to see the eternal love of God; second, their own re- 
sponsibility for all their actions; and third, that they are 
not naturally inclined to evil. If I can instill these three 
principles into them, I believe they will be safe for this or 
qny life. 

Cb*blbs Darwin and his brother, Erasmus Darwin, as 
well as Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Bowring, were con- 
tributing members of Rev. Charles Yoysey's " Theistic 
Church " of London. In his Easter sermon of 1885 he 
names these men, with others who had acted upon the com- 
mittee of the congregation, to deplore their loss. 

Mayob Roche of Chicago has proved himself worthy the con- 
fidence placed in him, by the splendid ability, sagacity and 
conscience he displayed in bringing the recent street car strike 
to a close. For the first time in such oases as this, we think, 
the third party involved, the people, have had their claims 
adequately pressed, and many outside of Chicago owe Mr. 
Rocne large gratitude. 

Alexander arrested a pirate. He said: " Why are you 
always making such a disturbance and robbing ships?" The 
prisoner replied: " For the same reason that you have for 
disturbing the whole world. You do it with a large fleet 
an4 they call you an emperor. I do it with one little ship 
and they call me a robber. The only difference is in the 
size of it" 

The city of St Louis has maintained a "Veiled 
Prophet's" procession and ball as one of the attractions at 
the time of its autumnal exposition and fair. Last year 
the great barges or floats (drawn through the streets at 
night) represented Bible scenes, all the way from the crea- 
tion to the conflagration of the world, — from the fall of 
Adam to the founding of the New Jerusalem. The show 
made the profane laugh, and the judicious grieve. This 
yea* the representations are taken horn Mother Goose. In 
these extremes we think ingenuity has reached its limit It 
is rather to be hoped that hereafter the extravagant expendi- 
ture may find some more rational and useful channel. 

M In Prison, and Ye Came unto Me." — The following 
from a correspondent of the Christian at Work, relates to 
the Michigan state prison : " Warmly seconded by the war- 
den, the chaplain, with wisdom and far-sightedness, has 
formed classes or " clnjbs " among the nearly eight hundred 
men, where essays are read, and the prison orchestra and 
quartet render entertaining songs and music. These meet- 
ings reach a class of men who have no desire to attend the 
prajer- meetings, but whose minds are thereby improved, 



and their horizon widened, and their brains given new and 
solid matter to digest. The good effect of all these meet- 
ings is a matter of record. The perfect discipline through- 
out the whole prison is maintained at a marked loss of 
punishment or compulsory service, as the records show. 

The " Ready Reckoner " was a device of our forefathers. 
By means of this a man could do business with very little 
" arithmetical knowledge, but the " Ready Editor," a device 
by means of which one can edit a paper with a small in- 
vestment of brains, is left to the invention of more modern 
times. We are in receipt at this office of a weekly broad- 
side of " carefully prepared copy " in the interests of one of 
the political parties. It is all handy for the scissors, and 
rich in ready-made opinions as to how the campaign is pro- 
gressing, and the final results. We are also assured that 
this is sent "to no other journal in your section, so that, 
shouldyou deem the matter suitable and its use consistent, 
you are perfectly safe in using it as original matter." 

A Hung Am an applied to be naturalized at the court of common 
pleas in this city last week. The court officer asked him if he 
swore or affirmed. He replied that he did neither. He was- asked 
if he did Dot believe in a God, and he answered that he did not be- 
lieve in a deity of any kind. Judge Arnold promptly told him that 
he could not be naturalized, as he could not take an oath of alle- 
giance, and added, " We do not want any more infidels in this coun- 
try. There are enough in it as it is." The applicant left the court 
discomfited. Of course the secularists will protest against this ac- 
tion, but all good and true citizens will applaud it.— Christian In- 
structor, 

And yet, if this man had been dishonest enough to profess 
that he believed in a God, and taken oath of allegiance ac- 
cordingly, his application would have been granted. Can 
a true citizen be tested by any such rule ? 

In Doctor Munger's suggestion, in his article on " The 
University and the Bible" in the Century,, thai the Chris- 
tian religion should be taught in colleges in a " scientific 
way," we see a new era — a reformation greater than Luther 
inaugurated. He says "that such education should be dis- 
sociated from worship, and conducted in the same thorough 
and scientific way as the study of Greek of history; that 
if religion is taught in the University, it should be taught 
in the class-room and for the single end of education." • If 
this spirit had found any acceptance among the churches, 
the Bible might have been retained in many public schools — 
where it has proved such an offense that it has become 
unsafe to present a text- book that offered even an 
extract from it. No rational man can doubt that the 
exclusion of the Bible from the public schools has been 
a definite loss in the education of the present genera- 
tion. But when the alternative was an idolatrous and dog- 
matic use of it, when the reading of it was erected into an 
act of worship, or degraded into an occasion of blasphe- 
mous contempt, no rational man could wish its retention. 
Thus far, only in the German Universities, has it become 
possible to treat the literature and history and ideas of the 
Bible with that freedom of criticism which is applied to 
other collections." 

Let not the young and inexperienced preacher of our 
faith mistake the conditions of his work. He is sometimes 
tempted to suppose that in any new place where he goes he 
will find a large number of " ready-made Unitarians." He 
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will be quickly undeceived. Ready-made Unitarians are 
very scarce in this country. He can find plenty of Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians. All he would need to do, if 
he belonged to one of these great denominations, would be 
to announce himself, and the " ready-made " would flock to 
his standard. Open the doors of such a church, and the 
" ready-made " would keep pouring in, — not because the 
faith is new and strange, but because it is old and familiar. 
But there are not many more Unitarians in towns remote 
from Boston, than there were Christians in Paul's day in 
cities remote from Jerusalem — i. e., Unitarians "ready- 
made." There are plenty, however, ready 4o-be-made. 
They are not yet classified. The label has never yet been 
put upon them. Perhaps they will strenuously object to 
having it put on for a good while after they are found out. 
But in all important matters of religious belief, they are 
with us. They have rational views of the Bible, of worship, 
and of life. And they have long since ceased to believe in 
any of the distinguishing doctrines of orthodoxy. This 
makes our faith to them a new religion, and to us a mission- 
ary movement. 

The discussion in regard to the age and authorship of 
the Pentateuch has been waged for over two hundred years. 
During that time there has been a steady progress towards 
the views now largely held by the best critics. But it is 
instructive to note that during this long contest no single 
critic has ever been wholly right. Furthermore, the con- 
clusion, as it now stands, is the work of conservative as well 
as radical. Time and again the radical advanced theories 
he could not wholly maintain; time and again the conserv- 
ative defended positions he was compelled to abandon, yet 
each has contributed something essential to the final result. 
Such a fact as this — and it is common to all critical pro- 
cesses, — Bhould teach the fellowship of differences, if it may 
be so named. In the sight of the historian these men were 
co-workers in the kingdom of truth. What a pity that all 
men could not realize more fully that our most real co- 
worker is often apparently our most determined opponent 
We ought to have hearty sympathy for the man who stands 
up boldly and honorably against us. Out of such sympa- 
thy would come the fellowship of opponents, than which 
nothing is more needful for the promotion of truth. " If 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? 
Do not even the Gentiles the same?" The principle 
which lies at the bottom of this question by Jesus will 
revolutionize men's ideas of fellowship socially, relig- 
iously and politically, when once it comes to control their 
feelings. 

And now it is the Unity church of Camden, N. J., that 
plants itself unequivocally upon the open fellowship basis. 
It is most interesting to see how, in spite of warnings and 
organized attempts to resist the spread of this leaven among 
the liberal churches of America, that, east and west, through 
church organization, pulpit utterance, and on the platform 
of our conferences, the broad word multiplies itself; the 
time spirit among Unitarians, at least, is against the em- 
phasizing of words or doctrines as conditions of fellowship, 
and in favor of the emphasis on life and helpfulness. As 
the central purpose of a church Rev. J. L. Corning, the 
pastor of this church, thus announces the position of his 
church in a little leaflet: " There seems to be a growing 
feeling among thoughtful and intelligent people that the 
old traditional standards of Christian fellowship which 
makes a righteousness of opinion, are, to say the least, no 
longer necessary, and that a religious fraternity of charac- 
ter and moral endeavor is more in accordance with charity, 
with common sense and the thought of the present time. 
It was chiefly to meet a want growing out of this convic- 
tion that Unity church was organized. Being a church 
without a written or printed creed, its modest roll of mem- 
bership already embraces not a few varieties of religious 



opinion, with the prevalence of a spirit of large toleration 
and entire good fellowship. Unity church gladly welcomes 
to its fellowship all, of whatever theological opinions, who 
desire to associate themselves for the promotion of per- 
sonal moral culture and the highest well-being of mankind. 
It cordially invites all liberally disposed people to make 
careful and honest inquest into its spirit and work." 

Another new tract is ready, and one of our best for Post 
Office Mission use. It is on "Inspiration" and is written 
by the liberal Episcopalian minister of New York, Heber 
Newton, — him who wrote the book on "Right and Wrpng 
Uses of the Bible." It traces the gradual widening of man's' 
consciousness of Inspiration ; first, belief in the inspiration 
merely of the men who wrote our bible, then of the men 
who wrote the other bibles of the race, then of the saints 
of all the times, then of men who in every sphere of life 
seek truth and do their fellows service, and at last, the full 
thought of an inspiration of God working within all men 
in all lands, ail ages, all activities of mind. As the prefatory 
note to the tract says, we had Mr. Newton's generous per- 
mission not only to use his sermon (found, by the way, in 
an old number of the Christian Register), but to omit a few 
passages in which his thought exaggerates the truth as it is 
given us to see it,— two or three passages in which it seemed 
as if he excepted the words of Jesus and Paul and John 
from other human utterance and viewed them as the practi- 
cally perfect utterance of God. But with this frank state- 
ment in the preface, it was more just to Mr. Newton to 
leave his words just as he wrote them. As to the general 
trend of the thought, we know not where to find a simpler, 
broader, nobler treatment of his thema Especially we 
commend this tract to the Post Office Mission workers. It 
will answer well that question which their letters bring so 
often. 'What do liberals think of the " inspiration " of the 
Bible? Send to our office five cents for this "Unity Mis- 
sion, No. 5:" ten copies for 25 cents. 

" Christianity," says Robert Elsmere, "seems to me to be 
something small and local. Behind it, around it — includ- 
ing it — I see the great drama of the world, sweeping on 
-r-led by God — from change to change, from act to act 
It is not that Christianity is false, but that it is only an im- 
perfect human reflection of a part of the truth. Truth has 
never been, can never be contained in any one creed or sys- 
tem." To this the Andover Review refers, and declares, 
that " the ultimate religious question of our time is here 
most exactly phrased. Is Christianity one of many re- 
ligions, or the final and absolute religion?" The editor 
affirms that while orthodox churches and schools " plot and 
strive" to defeat the advance of unfettered scholarship, "a 
woman writes a novel which carries the central question 
within their lines and to their firesides," Possibly how- 
ever it is not wholly " confusion" in the minds of thought- 
ful people, which is forcing them in our times to think of 
Christianity as "one of many religions." It is quite as 
likely to be a clearing up of their conceptions. The defini- 
tions of Christianity which the churches still offer, are not 
to be mistaken. They are not freed from a dogmatism 
which more and more convicts the faith defined of transiency 
and provincialism as knowledge increases. Moreover it is 
to the interest of orthodoxy as such, to make Christianity 
special instead of universal. Just so far then as orthodoxy 
softens down its peculiar distinctions, or enlarges its 
borders to include within its definition the virtues and 
truths of other faiths, its occupation is gone — it dies by its 
own hand. Undoubtedly the theologians are largely re- 
sponsible for whatever rejection of Christianity there is. 
It never has been defined so that men could accept it In 
most communities it has taken to itself a fixed traditional 
meaning, which will always lead many to reject it Nor 
will merely defining it so as to include those who neglect 
the sacraments and question the creeds, help the matter. 
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This process has already gone too far. A Christianity 
which at this late day undertakes to identify itself indis- 
criminately with all the learning and science, with all the 
inventions and heroism, with all the wisdom and worth that 
are now, or have ever been, in the world, overshoots the 
mark. This makes a corner and a panic in the India-rub- 
ber market. Truth is better. Doubtless this will give us 
"an absolute religion," but whenever it is established 
throughout the earth, " Christianity " will have disappeared. 
Its cult will no more exist than that of Islamism, or Bud- 
dhism, or Judaism. What the world will call that mix- 
ture, made up of " the white of science and the black of 
dogmatism," is not yet quite certain. 



THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH. 
This is the splendid name of several organizations now 
in existence. Perhaps the first and best of the type is the 
popular movement of Doctor Thomas in Chicago. But in 
the light of the searching contribution of an earnest friend 
from Wisconsin, which we publish in our correspondence 
department this week, we are led to ask what constitutes a 
" People's Church," and whether such a church yet exists. 
Is it a people's church when the congregation meets in a 
hall instead of a church, and the expenses of seats are re- 
duced to the minimum, and perhaps parish obligations and 

jeeponsibilities also reduced? Is it a people's church when 
a membership in it involves the acceptance of a more or 
less theological estimate of the Bible, of Jesus, of Chris- 
tianity, or of the still more searching questions of the soul 
which many of the u people" in their sincerity can not ac- 
cept, or are compelled to confess ignorance ? Is it a people's 
church that necessarily excludes some people who love the 
people, who seek to help people, and who fain would learn 
to worship with people? The people's church, when it 
comes, will be something more potent than a big congrega- 
tion listening to an eloquent minister. Will it not be a 
body of men and women housing themselves, making a 
home for the people and in behalf of people; a church with 
full fellowship for all those who are willing " to help hu- 
manity along," and to those who need to be helped along? 
We fully realize that such church scarcely exists at the 
present day. Perhaps it will be a long time before it can 
be realized. A church that will worship, that will revere 
Jesus, that will seek to interpret and apply the Bible, but 
ever offer these only as helps, and not as measurements and 
alternatives to blind timid, and of course sinning souls, will 
be the people's church, even though but few people receive 
it, or use it It must be a church for the people, for all 
people, before it can ever be a church by the people. Pop- 
ularity can be no test of the people's church, neither can 
laxity in thought or life. The people's church must be an 
intense church, intense with the love of souls, intense in 

,- the search of truth, intense in its desire for unity and the 

} high devotions and the serene peace that the unities bring. 
This dream of a people's church which our correspondent 
suggests may be Utopian and impossible for the present, 
but none other will suffice for the highest longings of the 
nineteenth century. Towards this the most earnest preach- 
ing and most inspired writing of this generation tends. 
Hence this, enthusiasm for "Robert Elsmere," "John 
Ward, Preacher," and " The African Farm;" hence the tide 
pf sympathy that flqwg towards and carries along such men 

. as Heber Newton, tfc^. Andover men and Phillips Brooks in 
the sect churches; hence the great significance of the inde- 
pendent movements in church- making ontside of the sects 
represented, by such men as Pentecost in New York, Doctor 
Smith in St Paul, McCulloch, of Indianapolis, Townsend 
of Jamestown, Swing and Thomas of Chicago. All these 
are essays in this high direction. Towards this end it is 
ever our purpose to work, and there never were more in- 
spiring indications than now that the prophetic dream of 
Socrates, Paddba and Jesus is yet to be realized, the 



dream of a church that, in the language of a heathen poet, 
" deems [nothing foreign that is human " — a Church or 
Man, on that account a Church of God. 

Week before last at the Milwaukee conference, and again 
last week at the enthusiastic and significant conference in 
St. Cloud, Minn., all the utterances were tending in this 
direction. There was no voice lifted in the interests of 
narrowness, and no arguments urged to justify exclusive- 
ness. Next week we are summoned again to the Quincy 
and St. Louis meetings. By consulting the programmes 
already published in these columns, our readers will see 
that they were conceived in the interests of a breadth that 
is determined to look forward and to persist in the effort to 
attain to that to which it aspires. Let the rally at these 
meetings be large. Let us hope to do great things but be 
content to do small things, and we must be prepared to ac- 
cept whatever failures the nineteenth century may impose 
upon us in order that the twentieth century may rejoice in 
its higher successes. 



" THAT USELESS BAR." 

This is the heading of an editorial in the Episcopal Re- 
corder, referring to Doctor Dowling and his belief in 
" open communion." The Examiner says, "If the table 
were ours we should make our own terms." But it is the 
Lord's and the terms are unalterabla We can not invite 
the unbaptized. Upon this the Independent remarks, " The 
only question between us might be, whether it is a man's 
own belief that he has been baptized, or some one's else 
opinion whether he has been baptized, that should settle the 
matter." 

The Episcopal Recorder favors the individual interpreta- 
tion of this question : Torow the responsibility back upon the 
communicant. If he thinks he has been properly baptized 
— whatever the form — let him take his seat at the Lord's 
table. " Nor would any such a yielding in any way weaken 
the testimony which Baptists deem it important to bear 
upon the mode of administering baptism." Whereas now 
they occupy "a very unpleasant position;" for they " imply 
that sincere love for the Lord Jesus Christ is not a suffi- 
cient ground for fellowship." 

But this opens the whole vast issue of the private against 
the collective conscience; of the individual opinion against 
the rule of faith; of the esoteric conviction against the eso- 
teric declaration. The Baptists from their premises are 
logically right; to relax their rule would lead to inextrica- 
ble confusion. We have no doubt that their premises are 
wrong. But when they have once proved, to their own sat- 
isfaction, that the only valid baptism is immersion in water, 
and that the unbaptized are to be eternally damned, there 
is no better way to testify to the sincerity of their convic- 
tions than by holding their members and their ministers to 
this test in all its literal rigidity. Let the lines be strictly 
drawn between saints and sinners, between the saved and 
lost, and let those who appear at' the Lord's table be dis- 
tinctly labelled, and prevent it as far as possible from being 
dishonored by those who eat and drink unworthily. 

Surely a bar becomes altogether useless, if it may be let 
down at every creature's bidding, or overstepped with im- 
punity. Is not this private rationalizing process, this ex- 
plaining away of the objectionable doctrines of the old 
creeds, going full far enough in the evangelical churches ? 

And then how about this " sincere love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ" being "a sufficient ground for fellowship?" 
Does that imply that orthodoxy in general is satisfied with 
that simple qualification? Could Unitarians using that 
language be admitted to membership in its communions ? 
Or would the endorsement of that phraseology be under- 
stood to carry with it not only love for Jesus of Nazareth 
as a man, and not only belief in God as a Father, but 
the whole scheme of trinitarian theology ? j. c. l. 
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ON GROWING OLD. 

The dear old days are gone for aye, I sighed, 

And strove to read again the darkening years; 

And, with the voice of one who speaks through tearp, 
" Forever gone," sad Memory replied. 
But, as the mother-heart might gently chide 

A child that trembles at its unknown fears, 

The voice of Love makes answer (and doubt clears), 
" Nay, sail'st thou then alone upon the tide?" 
I turn to the receding shore. Behold, 

There dwell but ghosts of all that used to be, 
And all the lives that mine with love enfold 

Are ever keeping 6ven pace with me. 
Ah, friend, I cannot fear the growing old 

Since I may never grow away from thee! 

Lilt A. Long. 



LOYALTY TO CHRIST. 

If " loyalty to Christ " means holding certain theological 
opinions about him, as, for example, that he is the second 
person in the trinity, or that he made a sacrifice by which 
God can forgive men, then surely, I have no such loyalty; 
for I do not believe in the trinity or in the vicarious sacri- 
fice. To be loyal to the Christ of this hideous mythology 
is to be a traitor to reason and to the real Jesus himself. 
So much, once for all, upon the negative. Let me begin 
the positive side with a few illustrations. 

Suppose I exhort a young man to-day: "Be loyal to 
Washington, the father of your country; be loyal to Lincoln, 
the savior of your country," what do I mean? Not neces- 
sarily that he shall believe all that has been said and writ- 
ten concerning these men; not that he shall adopt their 
mode of dress or speech, or propose to himself the same 
occupations, or aspire to the same position; but that he 
shall be loyal to that same spirit which animated the breasts 
of these men. To be loyal to that spirit is political salva- 
tion. If I say to a painter, " Be loyal to your master, to 
Angelo or Raphael," what do I mean? I do not mean that 
he shall become a slavish copy of the great master, that he 
shall try to imitate him in all the details of his work, but 
that he shall have that master's devotion to art, to beauty 
of color and form; that he shall catch from his master's 
work an inspiration that will be felt in every conception of 
his own brain and in every stroke of his own brush. To be 
loyal to that, spirit is the salvation of the artist 

Take these illustrations and apply them to the question 
in hand. The principle is precisely the same. What does 
Christ stand for? We associate patriotism with Washing- 
ton, poetry with Shakespeare, sculpture with Phidias, paint- 
ing with Michael Angelo, and moral excellence with Jesus. 
Jesus stands in our thought for an ideal of human char- 
acter. Loyalty to him is loyalty to that ideal. The au- 
thority to which we must bow is not found in his office, nor 
in the titles that have been given him, nor in the rank that 
has been ascribed to him, nor in the genealogy that has 
been traced; but simply and solely in his character. In- 
deed, office, rank, genealogy and all have their foundations 
in his character. "It was truth and love wrought into 
life," says one, " that made him what he was, and the only 
way to show loyalty to him is to be loyal to the supreme 
love and the supreme truth which his life reflected." To 
conjure with his name is magic, to worship his person is 
idolatry, to catch his spirit is salvation. " He is truly loyal 
to Jesus who is obedient to the highest visions of truth and 
light, loyal to the spirit of love, devoted to the service of 
man, and trustful as he was in the providence of God." 
What the Christian world needs most of all to-day is to in- 
voke Christ's name less and his spirit more; to place less 



reliance upon his outward authority and more upon his in- 
ward life. 

If any one is asking to-day what for him in particular 
this loyalty means, I must repeat the words of Jesus: 
" Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the works which 
I say?" In that parable of judgment, that story of the 
sheep and goats — which had nothing whatever to do with 
the end of the world and with final rewards and punish- 
ments — he himself throws some light upon the question. 
Many of those who are coming up in the picture seem 
never to have heard of him; but they have been devoting 
themselves to benevolent work, — they had been correcting 
abuses in prisons, they had built hospitals for the sick, they 
had been hospitable to strangers, they had helped the poor 
to help themselves, and in so doing, Jesus tells them that 
they had been ministering to him. Loyalty in this case 
surely did not mean opinion; it meant a spirit of love work- 
ing itself out in deeds of love. Loyalty is not worshiping 
him as God, — a worship which he rejected; not in using his 
name as a charm to ward off evil; but in holding your 
temper, in forgiving your enemies, in doing good to those 
who have defrauded and harmed you, in refusing to take an 
unfair advantage in business, in being kind to your family, 
in holding your tongue when you want to say something 
mean, in cultivating gentleness and patience. All this is in 
the spirit of Christ, a spirit that has been sadly misunder- 
stood. 

The problems of to-day are not the problems that other 
ages settled. Light streams from the past, but conditions 
are new and must be dealt with according to the light of 
to-day. He is loyal to Christ who is loyal to his own higher 
self, to his own brightest visions of truth and duty, to the 
work God has given him to do in this world. Whatever 
may be his opinions of the person, rank, or authority of 
Jesus, he is truly loyal who is loyal to his spirit, who be- 
lieves in those things for which Jesus stood — truth, right- 
eousness, goodness, faith and love. 

Makion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Muck. 

TEARS. 

What is a tear ? Your chemist says it is plain enough what 
a tear is, and he proceeds at once to give you a formula of 
a tear. But, my good chemist, tears lie too deep for your 
analysis. They elude your finest tests. They die generated 
in a laboratory, not of physics, but of the spirit What is 
it Sidney Lanier says? — 

" They rise not from reason, but deeper Inconsequent ucfeps: 
Reasons not one that weeps." 

Who can tell us what lies in a tear? A tear starts from 
the eye, glistens for an instant on the eyelid, then slowly 
courses down the cheek, falls to the ground and is lost, fi 
we could gather up that tear, and we were Well skilled in 
spiritual alchemy and spiritual dynamics, we should firid 
there in that little spirit-globule what emotions, what weary 
longings no words could utter, what despair, what daily 
dyings unto the world and daily risings unto holiness^ what 
struggles and failures, what deep joy and peace withal, what 
far-away looks and flashing glances of the Chief GooA. 
All this, and more, lies in that tiny drop called a tSear. 

Only God can tell what feuds, struggles, religious prob- 
lems, troubles or joys have contributed to it; how the sur- 
roundings in woods, seas, hills, winds, faces, conversations, 
prayers, curses, songs, food, days and nights, have each 
done something to make the history of that drop of spirit- 
dew that weighs so heavily on human eyelids. Who can 
tell how far back the roots of a human life ruin? Or who 
is the chemist holding the secret of that menstruum which 
dissolves all spiritual elements and tells which belong to 
freedom and which to fate? 

The child's tears, — whence do they come? Perhaps Atom 
the same sense of the burden of th6 mystery of bfcifcg thit 
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Wearies us fn our manhood. For even in infancy "shades 
Of the prison house " begin to close round us, and we begin 
id feel, though we can not understand, that there is some- 
what in the universe not for us, but against us. Life be- 
feitte to show its sharp edge, and to wear us with its jar and 
fre*t. . 

A. niGther's tears, — from what deep sources of love and 
self ^giving do they flow ? Pure, angelic tears are they, with- 
out any alloy of selfishness. If we were asked for a 
specimen of sweet, disinterested, and holy goodness, we 
would point to a mother's tears. And when one has 
grown to manhood and is torn by the ragged corners of life, 
and faith has flown away, and hope has exhaled in the 
miasma of worldly struggle and greed, and the warm and holy 
strivings of youth have been supplanted by a paralyzing in- 
cjifference, he turns for a moment and thinks of mother as 
she stood there in the old home, with tear-stained cheeks, 
giving him the parting benediction ; and once more he be- 
lieves in truth and goodness, and the lost ideal of his youth 
coinee back, to rebuke him for his recreancy, and to call him 
16 set his face again toward the mount where God meets 
xn$n. 

A wife's tears ! Let one be joined to another? fit for her 
if it were hot for a fatal breach in his character, and then 
|see, through years of mortal anguish known only to God, 
the lofty disinterestedness of that wife's love, as her com- 
panion, yielding to his tempter, plunges away in a career of 
Vi<Se, and drags her year after year into poverty, degradation, 
obscenity and abuse. Where others revile him, she exten- 
uates his faults ; when others shrink from him, she re- 
ceives him kindly; and when at last he is broken outright on 
the "rack of this tough world," see her tears of heart-felt 
Wrrow, and then say if that wife's tears are not more beau- 
tiful than all the gems that ever decked Cleopatra's brow. 

The penitent' 8 tears? I remember one who stood at 
Jesus' s feet and washed his feet with her tears, and stooping 
down, tenderly wiped them with the hair of her head. 
Those were holy tears, holily used. They were more fra- 
grant than all the incense that ever ascended from smoking 
altars. They were warm, gushing currents from an over- 
flowing heart of . love. They were pent-up streams of long- 
ing;for the One Best 

The outcast's, tears that are frozen upon the sleety pave- 
nient; the wanderer's tears that mingle with the waters of 
distant seas ; the prisoner's tears, the pauper's tears, the 
beggar's tears, tears of anguish, tears of joy, — Ah! the 
-plashing of tears in the day, in the night, the measureless, 
Unknown waters of human tears! 

G. D. Black. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Dsab Unity: Apropos of the article on Mr. Mangasarian 
in the Unitarian for October are some thoughts suggested 
to me by the addresses I heard in the late Milwaukee con- 
'ffirence. I listened then to a great deal about the freedom 
of the liberal faith, and, though not so much, about its sim- 
ple grounds of unity in fellowship, character, brotherhood, 
etc. Mr. Ames told us a story about a brother continually 
harassed by a loving but orthodox Bister because of his too 
liberal views, till at last impatient flesh cried out, " Oh haDg 
ybur faith! Let us be brother and sister." We all ap- 
plfcuded. ^Fhe next day we discussed what we should do 
*fbr isolated Unitarians, especially young men settling in 
td#ns new to them. Mr. Crooker thought that such a 
•flrVbf zeal in the men and women as would not put up 
yith airy but a liberal church was the only solution of the 
^prbblein. ^They must gather a little nucleus of Unita- 
9fttas Abdttt 'them, and start a church. Then Mr. Beynolds 
'tdld'ifii toifh feeling of a young man, dropped alone with 
h& ^Unitarian faith into an old community, who did try, 



and tried hard, to start a little Unitarian Society, but who 
was quite overcome finally by the opposition, and cast his 
lot with the orthodox church most congenial to his own 
faith, where he will undoubtedly become a Trinitarian, and 
his children after him. From the orthodox point of view 
he simply became a brother. To give the strongest view 
from their side —rather than increase the dissension and 
weakening sectarianism of a small town, he threw his 
weight where it would do most good. I am not saying it 
was right or best, but giving the other side. 

The proposition was put to me very forcibly then: there 
is a freedom from nice tests in the Unitarian church, but 
one must accept a very real and distinct belief, which to 
repudiate is to drop out of fellowship with that sect. A 
too material, too radical or too spiritual temper of mind 
will each mark the best of characters from the liberal 
church. In other words, the logical Romanist, whether so 
in name or not, who insists upon a visible outward church, 
can not be a Unitarian; neither an ethical ouiturist, who 
knows only moral man, a man of choice and will; neither 
certain followers of Swedenborg and the eider Henry James, 
who are almost antinomian in their views of moral evil, who 
believe Jesus Christ was no moralist at all, but "very God 
of very God," primarily revealing in his 4 life and .death 
God's lire in universal man. 

To say that character is everything seetns to me like pea- 
cock vanity. " I am a good, moral, upright mail- -there- 
fore I am a Unitarian, or Ethical Ouiturist, or one of what- 
ever sect makes character its bond of fellowship." :*• Good 
God! I am sicklied o'er with deathly moral infirmities, I 
feel utterly bad, out of tune and unregenerate, thinking 
more of my own poor little corpse' than, of my struggling 
brothers and sisters, and not until* I can fan my tail and 
say, " I am holier than thou in the dirt," can I expect ree- - 
ognition by these pre-eminently moral characters. ^No! 
All churches, to the extent of their true and valid life in 
God, say, "Our faith is for all men as they ate. 7 * The 
great Father bears upon His patient breast all the burden 
of this sinful humanity, — the rich and poor, the sick and 
well, the good and bad, that once educated into free serf- 
hood they may of their own will wed that self in, indissolu- 
ble marriage with His boundless love. I do not cartf 
whether a man calls himself Unitarian or Trinitarian, Bud- 
dhist, atheist or agnostic, I say only this: "Does your faith, 
or any part of it, in your sincere, human heart of hearts 
cut you off from free, full, unconditional, spontaneous, fel- 
lowship with all mankind, black, red or white, regenerate, 
or unregenerate ? Aside from your poor, petty, personal 
self which in this stage of existence does have preferences 
and prejudices despicable enough, aside from this self in 
your highest moments of vision, in your own naked, vera- 
cious manhood, is there any stain upon your faith which 
precludes fellowship with all men as they are t If so, I 
tell you it is just so much false. 

A free church says, "Come with any ism, from Calvin- 
ism to Atheism, and let us unite in this — love; lore to man, 
which is love to God, and the only possible love He can 
want" 

But, alas! this is the highest , fence of all, no body ,can 
get over or under or through; only spirits pass to and fro 
aod see it not, for to all to whom it is, is it impassable. In 
this stage of mortality, possibly, we must ever work in our 
shells, but let us leave our poor bodies in our isms, some- 
times, and go into the free church to pray together and be 
brothers and sisters. * * * 

Milwaukee, Wis., Ootobsb 9, 1888, 



It is a great thing to know that there is a Power and 
Wisdom which guides us and the world; and to feel that 
there is a Justice immense, immeasurable, irresistible, 
which sways the ocean of human forces. — Theodore Parker. 
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A Hand- Bo>k of Temperance. By Charles A. Dole. Published for 
the Unitarian Church Temperance Society, 25 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

This is the little manual on Temperance for which we 
have long been waiting, — a little thing, for it holds but five 
short chapters of three or four pages each. The first is 
" Concerning Stimulants in general;" the second, "Alco- 
holic Liquors: their uses; " the third, " Alcoholic Drinks: 
the evils which they work; " the fourth, " Temperance: the 
old view," and fifth, "Temperance: the new view. " And 
it is a very temperate little temperance manual It is fair 
to the drinker and the drink: fathers who habitually have 
wine upon their table would hardly object to their children 
studying these quiet chapters. "The figures used are al- 
ways the lowest estimates," — indeed there are very few of 
them. It is all clear; a child -can Mow it throughout It 
is all reasonable; and the conclusions are put as questions 
to the mind and conscience of the readers, not laid down as 
decisions of the writer. But bis own opinion, and the out- 
come to which he would lead others, is clear enough: it is 
hinted in these words, — "It is noble for the sake of the 
larger good to give up whatever is not well for other men 
or for men generally to do." . 

Few Sunday -schools, and few home-circles of parents and 
children, will ever study any of the long and detailed Temper- 
ance manuals, but this is one for which but five or six Sundays 
are required. We hope it will go into many Sunday-schools 
and h,omes. One of the best methods of Sunday-school 
work is to interrupt the main studies of the year mid- way 
by a shorter study of some entirely unlike subject A three 
or four months' course, and then a change to something 
quite unlike for a month or so, and then another three or 
four months' cpurse, keeps the school fresh and interested. 
And this Temperance manual is well suited for one of these 
intercalated short studies, w. c. a. 



The Art of Conversation. ^By J. P. Mahaffy. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.75. 

In this little book of 174 pages the art of conversation is 
treated in a very able and thorough manner. In his analysis 
the author divides the work into three parts, the Introduc- 
tion, the Manner of Conversation, and the Matter of Con- 
versation. In the Introduction, which occupies some four- 
teen pages, conversation is treated of in a general way. The 
author says well that "the great difficulty is this: that it 
must seem to be natural, and not art," and likens the art to 
the arts of rhetoric and logic, in that " they can never be 
taught without natural gifts to receive them," and " can be 
greatly improved in those who possess these gifts." Under 
the heading, " Manner of Conversation," he considers the 
subjective conditions in the speaker, " which," he says, " are 
either physical, mental, or moral," and the objective condi- 
tions in hearers. And under " Matter of Conversation" he 
treats of the topics of conversation and the handling of 
them. All these divisions are much subdivided and treated 
at length. The book is well printed on good paper, and 
artistically bound in embossed leather. j. v. b. 



A Club Story. By Members of the Unity Club, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Chicago: Charles U. Kerr & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

A more ingeniously planned tale can scarcely be imag- 
ined than this Club Story which was presented in chapters, 
written by different members, at the regular monthly meet- 
ings of the Unity Club of Oak Park. It was designed to 
constitute one attraction of the occasion, in the belief 
that when once the habit of attendance was formed, 
some good literary work might be done, and was published 



at the solicitation of friends desirous of possessing it in 
printed form as a souvenir of a pleasant winter. Although 
no literary merit is claimed for the book by its authors, the 
critic may honestly state that its pages are filled with inter- 
esting incidents, and that its plot is well conceived and 
creditably worked out We do not feel inclined to leave the 
hero, John Latimer, from the moment we learn that he has 
left old Ireland to visit relatives in Vermont until we know 
that he has succeeded in uniting the uncle, who would have 
made him his heir, with the old gentleman's own son, whose 
place was offered him. It would not be a bad idea for 
more of our clubs to test the literary ability of members by 
similar attempts. 

AUBERTINE WOODWABD MOORB. 



Patrick Henry. By Moses Colt Tyler. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.20. 

In this biography of the noted orator, Patrick Henry, the 
Statesmen series has received a valuable addition. It is 
written in a bright and vigorous style and is interesting 
throughout As it is the second biography ever written of 
Patrick Qenry, the first having been published in 1817, 
" before the time had fairly come for the publication of the 
correspondence, diaries, personal memoranda, and official 
records of every sort, illustrating the great period covered 
by his career," this is especially welcome to the political 
student That Professor Tyler has been very thorough in 
his researches is shown by a long list covering some five and 
a half pages of documents cited in the book There is a 
good table of contents of each chapter, and a fine alpha- 
betical index covering nearly fourteen pages printed in 
double columns in fine print The work has 308 pages, and 
is neatly bound in 16mo form, with gilt top. j. v. b. 



Men and Letter $. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By- 
Horace E. Scudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

Under the above title the well-known editor of the series 
of American Commonwealths has put forth a collection of 
critical essays on Elisha Mulford, Longfellow and His Art, 
A Modern Prophet, Landor as a Classic, Dr. Muhlenberg, 
American History on the Stage, The Shaping of Excelsior, 
Emerson's Self, Aspects of Historical Work, Anne GFil- 
christ, and The Future of Shakespeare. The essays are all 
instructive and entertaining, and those on Longfellow and 
Landor especially fine. Of the writings of Landor, whom 
he admires greatly, he says, " Apart from a course of study 
in the Grfeek and Latin classics, I doubt if any single study 
would serve an author so well as the study of Landor." 
The " Shaping of Excelsior" is an interesting little sketch 
of the growth of Longfellow's poem, " Excelsior," as 
shown in two drafts of it now in Harvard College Library. 
The book is finely printed on good paper. j. v. b. 



Missouri. By Lucian Carr. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

In " Missouri " Professor Carr has added 1 to the series of 
American Commonwealths an able history of that state from 
" The discovery and exploration of the Mississippi " down 
to " The abolition of slavery; the convention of 1865 and 
test oaths." It is written in a very entertaining style and 
bears evidence of a thorough research into the history of 
that state that will make it a valuable reference book for 
students. At the front of .the book is a map of Missouri 
made especially for this work. A good table of contents of 
each chapter is given, and also there is an alphabetical in- 
dex covering nearly five pages printed with finer print in 
double columns. The volume contains 377, pages, is wall 
printed and substantially bound in 16mo form, with gilt top. 

• j. v. ». 
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THE HOME. 



IN GREENOUGH LANE. 

Only a few rods from the bouse Luoy Amesbury led her 
young guests into Greenough Lane. It opened with a wide 
entrance which was masked,and divided into two narrow wood 
paths from either hand, by a triangular bit of old wood- 
land, shrouded in bushes and bearing a pair of spreading 
Siamese-twin pine trees. On the right rose steeply a rough 
hill skirted with barberry and other bushes; on the left 
the low stone wall enclosed in its curve a lordly oak. The 
lane beyond wound between open fields — from which 
it was separated by an old stone wall, garnished with all 
manner of wild growths — on one side, and a steep, rough 
hill or mountain, whence a heavy forest had been lately 
cut, on the other. Tall, large and deep purple asters first 
won admiration. 

" I never saw such large and richly colored wild asters 
before," said Judith, beginning to gather them. 

" See how gracefully they grow," said Lucy: "Each stalk 
sways its panicled top toward us as if tempting us to take 
them; and the leaves, so smooth, give name to the species, 
aster lae vis." 

But Luoy turned from them to fill her hands with stems 
of a small pale purple aster. 

"Why don't you pick those pretty ones"? asked Myra. 
" Judith will have plenty o' those, and so I will have this 
little aster cordifolius. This is pretty, too." 

"I'll get some of them for you," said Rob. " Why is it 
called cordifolius ?" 

" From the heart-shaped leaf. But you are not getting 
this kind, Rob." 

He brought the stalks he had broken to compare with 
hers. " They look alike, only mine haven't so many blos- 
soms," he said. " The flowers are the same." 

" Not quite. Their color is the same. Your flowers, or 
heads, are larger, and fewer in number. See how awkward 
and leafy the stalks are, and how different the shape of 
the leaf! How rough it is! These of mine are smooth, 
with long-stalked heart-shaped leaves and shapely panicles 
of crowded flowers. That is the undulatus species." 

"How very different to be so alike;" said ftbb. "But 
why do you call the flowers heads." 

" Because they are really bunches of tiny florets, as much 
as is a head of clover, but bunched so as to look like a 
single flower." 

" Let me see!" cried Myra. And Lucy sat down upon a 
big flat stone beside the lane, drew from her pocket a small 
magnifying glass, and showed the little purple ray florets, 
and the little yellow tubular ones— some unopened buds; 
some whose open cups bore above their five-pointed rims 
the oleft stigma on the end of the style encircled with its 
broad belt of yellow anthers — and the tiny flat seeds, with 
their tuft of white hair, packed on end within the little cup 
formed of green scales. Rob knelt behind them, watching 
and listening, a little ashamed to be just as ignorant and 
interested as Myra. Judith was varying her handful of 
purple beauties with some spikes of fine white blossoms, 
and came now to say, 

" What are these flowers, Aunty? I never saw any before. 
Aren't they pretty with these asters? " 

". Just the thing to go with your asters. That is the 
white golden-rod." 

" If it is white, it isn't golden," cavilled Rob. 

" So thought the botanists, I suppose, for they call it Sol- 

idago bicolor instead of alba. But the only second color it 

has is the yellow of its anhers. All the corollas, both rays 

and tubes, are creamy white. It contrasts well both in 

color and in shape of the clusters with your asters laevis." 

" Now this is a pretty little golden-rod, like a wreath," 

said Rob, "and isn't golden rod in little heads of florets, too ?" 

" Yes. Both asters and golden-rod belong to one great 



family called composite, and you will find many other old 
friends among blossoms that you can class there, at sight, by 
the crowd of florets encircled with rays like a flower's petals. 
This is solidago caesia and its blossoms are clustered in the 
leaf axils, as they are in the white kind, but the slender 
stem is very smooth and brown, and soon bends, as it grows, 
into a curve that makes a wreath of it Judith, you must 
have some of these sprays in your bouquet They will 
light it up finely." 

" See what I found down in the grass," said Myra. 

"O, the darlings!'' cried Lucy, and Judith and Rob 
hastened to see. 

" Orchid or heath, Rob?" she asked, reaching to him a 
spray of sweet-scented, alabaster blossoms, coiled closely 
about their common stalk. 

" Orchid, I think. Each blossom seems to be having its 
neck wrung," he replied. 

" Spiranthes, isn't it?" said Judith. 

" Spiranthes ceruna; much larger than the gracilis. And 
here are more." 

While Myra gathered these, Judith showed her asters. 
Their blossoms were much alike, but there were three spe- 
cies, the bright purple laevis with glossy green leaves 
broad in the middle and tapering to each end; the paler 
longifolius with narrow leaves serrate along the middle of 
each edge; and a low bluer species with many rigid, linear 
leaves and a corymb of a half dozen bright blossoms that 
Lucy decided must be the species named the amethystmus. 

Rob brought from a gravelly spot some of the white aster 
multiflorus, its leaves small as those of the hemlock, and 
its starry blossoms crowded on the sprays. 

" That white aster always reminds me of heather," said 
Lucy, "it is so common and so pretty; its leaves are like 
heather and its blossoms as plenteous." 

Myra gathered, in a shady place, some low wood golden- 
rod (S. nemorali), and some of the funny little bush clover 
with its emphatic trefoil leaf and its queer litttle pods, 
ripening in axillary clusters all along the stem while the tip 
is still flowering. Rob supplemented his .white asters with 
tall golden-rods (canadensis and gigantea), with their 
one-sided sprays of blossoms. 

" See this, Aunt Lu! " he cried, bringing a stalk twined 
all about with yellow threads. " I thought at first it was a 
family of late-hatched caterpillars, it seems to be a plant" m 

Together they unwound some of the yellow twine-like 
stems from the stalk to which they clung, starting at the 
pricking and smarting of their fingers, until Lucy ex- 
claimed, 

"This is a case of the stinger stung, — a parasite twined 
on a nettle! How were you brave enough to break it ? " 

"I didn't know what bit me; thought it was ants" 
laughed Rob. " It grew just over the wall beside the meadow. 
What is it?" 

" It is dodder. I have seen it only once before. It is 
curious in having no leaves, not even seed leaves, Judith ; 
though it starts in the ground it immediately clings to some 
herb, and with these tiny suckers that look like mere pim- 
ples on the stems, it draws the sap from another plant, and 
its own root dies." 

" What crowded clusters of white blossoms! " 

" Is it orchid or heath ? " demanded Rob. 

" Neither, but convolvulus ; half sister to our morning- 
glories. Only one species is found in New England, dod- 
der gronovii; but many others grow in the West and South." 
Then pointing to a granite post bearing on each of its 
opposite sides a letter, the -initial to the names 'of the towns 
of which it marked the dividing line, " Here is the town 
line," said Lucy. "We will turn back here. The lane is 
not so pretty farther on, since the forest was felled on the 
mountain." 

" And so the town line post becomes our limit," said Ju 
dith, " our * Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.' " l .m.t 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Moline, 111 —It was the good fortune of 
the Unitarian church Jiere to be bleated on 
the 14th instant by the presence of two of the 
missionaries, lately sent out by the American 
Unitarian Association to discover the hiding 
places of the Unitarian children of promise 
in the West. On Sunday morning the Rev. 
Grind all Reynolds a poke to a good audience 
in Library Hall. The sermon was a masterly 
presentation of the ' personality of St. Paul. 
In the evening*, at Hhe Y. M, C. A. Hall, a 
hrge audience' gathered to hear both Secre- 
tary Reynolds and the Rev. E. A. Horton, of 
Boston. The presentation of the faith-points 
of Unitarian belief by Mr. Horton, and of the 
practical necessity for Unitarian churches by 
# Mr. Reynolds, were each wise and fit ing in 
their own individual way. There can be no 
question .that , such service, so wisely and 
timely rendered, will be productive of much 
pood in the near future to our movement 
here. 

Our new church edifice is going forward 
toward completion. The walls will be com- 
pleted by November 1, when the slate- 
shin^- led roof will be at once put in position, 
and should we have average fair weather, we 
hope to be able to finish two or three of the 
smaller rooms for occupancy some time in 
December. In this way it is hoped st once 
to double the congregation, and to provide 
suitable quarters for study classes and work 
which is waiting for this very habitation. 

h. d. s. 

Boston. — At the Monday Club of Unit * 
rian Ministers Dr. A. P. Peabody gave an es- 
say on " The Preaching Needed." 
—Rev. Charles F. Dole preached in the pul- 
pit of the late Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
Mr..Dole believes fully in the " Christ type " 
pnctical sermons ^ivento free gatherings of 
rich and poor in a church. In a meeting- 
house, if anywhere, the gospel of Christian 
charity should be illustrated by cordial equal- 
ity. A lite-like portrait of Doctor Clarke 
hnn^s beside his pulpit. 
— The Women's Auxiliary Conference are at 
work Mr. S. A. Eliot will speak in their 
Union meeting next Thursday, at Rev. Mr. 
Hale's church, on the Unitarian church at 
Seattle, W. T. 



—A gala week will be celebrated from Octo- 
ber 16 to 19 by New York Unitarians and 
their guests. Full conference exercises will 
be held for two days in Rochester, and for 
the two following days in Toronto, Canada. 
A good company of Boston delegates will at- 
tend and several of our ministers will help 
In the work. 

Denver, Oolc— Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
the pastor of Unity church, has just returned 
from an extended trip through Russia. 
While there he had the pleasure of meeting 
Count Tolstoi at his country home near Tula, 
which was one of the objects of his journey. 
W. H. Ramsay, late of the Harvard Divinity 
8chool, has admirably supplied Unity pulpit 
during the summer months, the interest being 
kept up and church services going on con- 
tinuously. A movement is now on foot to 
start a second church with Rev. Mr. Ramsay 
as its leader. 

Chicago.— Sidney Morse, the sculptor, 
recently delighted the young and old of the 
Third church by a practical exhibit of his 
modeling and drawing in the presence of the 
audience. Mr. Morse has opened a studio 
at 665 West Lake street, and is probably open 
to similar engagements within reach of Chi- 
cago. We commend him to our societies as 
a man deeply in sympathy with all the things 
that make for liberality and rationality in re- 
ligion, and also a man who is in constant 
communion with the muses. 

Camden, N. J.— Mr. Corning, pastor of 
Unity church, is giving an illustrated sermon 
once each month, using the btereopticon to 
illustrate Bible story and Christian history. 
Ten years' residence in Europe has enabled 
him to gather rich stores of art material for 
this purpose, which material is also placed 
under contribution for Sunday-school Instruc- 
tion and entertainment 



PROGRAMME OF THE WE8TEBN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Second Annual Institute. 



Wednesday Evening, October 24. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 

8:00 p. m. Opening Address : "The 
Froebel Thought applied to Sunday- 
school Work.* Prof. W.N. Hailman, 
LaPorte, Ind. 



Thursday Morning, October 25. 

A. M. Judy, of Davenport, in charge. 

9:00 a. m. Devotional Exercises. 
9:30 a. m. Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 
10:00 a. m. Paper: " Non-Biblical Material 
in the Sunday-school." W. L. Sheldon, 
of St. Louis. 
11:00 a.m. Paper: "The True Order of 
Studies in the Sunday-school." W. C. 
Gannett, of Hinsdale, 111. 

Thursday Afternoon. 
Qeorge A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, in charge. 

2:00 p.m. Discussion: "Impieties in the 
Sunday-school." 

3:00 p.m. Discussion: "Missionary Mis- 
takes in the 8unday-scbool." 

4:00 to 5 p. m. Paper and discussion: "Home 
Infidelity toward the 8unday-school." 
Mrs. Anna L. Parker, of Quincy, 111. 

Thursday Evening. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 
8:00 p. m. Musical exercises. 



8 :80 p. m. Paper : " Evolution in Morals and 
Religion." Is it presentable to Sunday- 
school pupils, and if so, how? George 
A. Thayer, of Cincinnati. 

9:15 p. m. Social. 

Friday Morning \ October 96. 
Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, of Quincy, in charge. 

9:00 a. m. Devotional exercises. 

10:00 a. m. Discussion: " Possible Co-opera- 
tion in the Study of our Sunday- 
schools. 

11:00 a. m. Query-box. 

12:00 m. Business. 

UNITY CLUB SESSION. 

Friday Afternoon. 
J. LI. Jones, of Chicago, in charge. 
2:00 p. m. Discussion: " The Winter's Pro- 
gramme in Unity Clubs. What is it tfe 
be? Can we co-operate?" 
8:00 p. m. Some " Hows." 

How to make every one work. 

How to keep open doors. 

How to keep the conversation, to % 

point 
How to make the talkers listen and the 

listeners talk. 
How much "paper," how much "talk." 
How to organize without organization* 
How to reassure the critics of the Unity 
Club movement 
5:00 p. m. Adjournment 

Ellen T. Leonard, Secretary. 



INVITATION. 
The Church of the Unity, St Louis, ex- 
tends a cordial welcome to the Second An- 
nual Institute of the Western Unitarian San- 
day-school Society. We shall be glad to 
entertain friends and co-workers who come 
from a distance to attend the meetings. We 
regret that we are not able to secure reduced 
rates of fare. Please send your names to me 
early, that hospitality may be provided in ad- 
vance. All persons previously unassigned, 
take Blue cars at Union Depot for Lafayette 
Park, and come directly to the church, corner 
of Park and Armstrong Avenues. 

J. C. Learn kd, Minister. 
1748 Waverly Place. 



Rheumatism 

We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; but thousands whc 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

"I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 1 found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.'* 
H. T. Balcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

" I had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things for me. I recommend it to 
others. 1 ' Lewis Bureaux, Biddeford, Me. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

' Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my 1 



purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, 
seems to mnke roe over." J. P. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. BABBjaronoit 
130 Bank Street, NewTork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 95. Made 
only by a L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Man. 

IOO Doses One Dollar*. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

CnuRcn of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty -third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, October 21, serv- 
ices at 11 a. M. 

Unity 'Cnur.cn, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, October 21, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 21, services at 
10:45 a, M. 

All Souls CnuRcn, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkln L'oyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 21, services 
at 11 a. m.; SubJ^t, The Joy of Giving. 
Monday, October 23, Unity Club, Emerson 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. "W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, October 21, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke begins his 
Western lecture tour before the Chicago 
Women's Club early in November, after 
which date he goes to Iowa and other states 
beyond the Mississippi, being in the West 
during November ana December. He is now 
ready to make lecture engagements at very 
moderate terms and those desiring to secure 
his services can do so by addressing Mr. 
Cooke at Dedham, Mass. 

Thousands of people have found in Hood's 
Sarsaparilla a positive cure for rheumatism. 
This medicine, by its purifying action, neu- 
tralizes the aciditv of the blood, which is 
the cau«e of the disease, and also builds up 
and strengthens the whole body. Give it a 
trial. 

" Boost thou a man wise in his own conceit : there is 
more hope of a fool than of him." It is the men who 
are open to conviction— who are teachable, mho take 
hold of thing* out of the beaten track, and •• Taking 
time by the forelock anil not by the* fetlock," go for- 
ward to success. To this lat'er rises we desire eepe- 
dallv to appeal and urge them to write to B. P. John- 
•on & Co., 1000 Main St., Richmond, Va., they will do 
you good and not evil. 

8cott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hjrpophosphltes, 
In General Debility, Emaciation, Consump- 
tion and Wotting in Children, 
la a moat valuable food and medicine. It creates an 
appetite for food, strengthens the nervous system and 
builds np the body. It is prepared in a palatable form 
and proscribed universally by Physicians. Take no 
other. 

Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- 
eases ere contagious, or that they are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
none and eustacbiiin tubes Microscopic research. 
however has proved this to be a fact, and the result Is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated wheivby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple ant -Ifcarlnns 
madeby the patient at home. N. 8.— For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy ie a specific. 
A nainphlet explaining this new treatms nt *r pent «>n 
neceiot of 10c. bv A H. Dixon A Son, HOI West King 
street, Toronto, Canada. -Scien tific Am? rimn. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

All books sent for no 'ice by publish*™ will a* 
promptly acknowledged wder this heading. Fur- 
ther notice mwf be coinlVlnnal on the it**** »v w ivr 
umns and the in'tr'tt* of our reader*. Any b»ok i>- 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Tho Law of Equivalent*. By Edward Pavson. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
pp.806. 

Autrefois. Tales of Old New Orleans and Elsewhere. 
Bv James A. Harrison. Cateell & C««: New lork, 
101 and lOtf Fifth A v. 8. A. Maxwell & Co.: Chi 
ajrr»- Pap*r. pp. *!W. Prce *o?>0 

Spirit and Life. Bv Anv-ry II Bradford D.D. New- 
York: Voids, Howard A Dulbert Chicago: A. C. 
McCiuigACo. Cloth, pp. *«. Price $1.00 




THE STOVES 
AND RANGES 

bearing this trade mark 
^^^^^ are to-day making more 
T ho World's Be**- h omes comfortable 
and happy than any other brand in ex- 
istence. They are made in all styles and 
sizes, both for Cooking and Heating, and are 
sold at prices to snit the purse of theriohor 

P 00 * of imitations. Examine tfce 

Beware j^SSJU: 




Our "Bams of Qovornors," 10c, 25c, 40c , or 50c. a Pack. 

TeeHoaft 4na«li|. Rxcltlnjr and Politically InttraetlTe Game Rver Invented. Correct por- 
trait* t n 4&«*ard4 ofine |ir«MHiu Governors <tf m* 4i guuet and Terrilorlea. a id tin number ofVlarioral vnte* eacbj 
H»ate*illca*t mr the next President. 4 B »wer— « 'levelnnd and ' r iuirman. Harri«nii and Morion. J«nuaG. 
Blaine and Bui tana Heater are "Joker*." Red Carta are Democrats.. Hla«fc s'urd* Rcnablleans. 
Winning tide m rat hv Hi <• r <i«e« of or II n %ey K icur*. capture Slate* enuugh to c unit up 2)1 of th«* 4oi electoral 
vote*. Ro>«r laatraetloea aeeonp itf eneli pack. Simple pack mallei in any addra«t upon re«*»li»t ot 
either 10*? . t \e. *ie . aiu ed t~ vie per paca. and 4c. per p w.k. extra for po«ta«e. Whoieaale prioea large Illustrated 
otdored post era. etc . furnished (he trade and ageuta upon application. A. II the oard* are rouiid-ouruered, glaasd 
and dnoni**- headed. 

New Y^rVMH'id O ihi'a^ard bi'ow *ho * hat half nlseof each of theM dnnht»-head»d carda. 

For sale by the Stationery. Book Dsuj. Fanzy Ooodt, Toy, Cigar, Fair, Holiday and Agency trade, 

THE GOVERNORS PROMPTLY ENDOR3E POLITICAL EUCHRE. 

We can present bnt few of the Governors' letters to the luventor of the Game, as our apace Is limited. 

FROM THE GOVERNOR OF MI«»0(TRI. 
JcrrKKsox City. wept. 24. tflW. Dear Sir-l about* 
have ao*c nowled *ed the receipt of your "G«iue of 
Go van tore" be Tore thla. bm wa< waiting to learn tho 
game to see whether I could reenusmand It. I am now 
prepared to aav it la a lihchly lnt«*reailmc and beautiful 
game, and affords pleasant amusement bealdea being uv 
leresting. Please accept ihankN for aame. 

Truly yours. A. P. MOREHOUSE. 
FROM GOVERNOR OF fTYOMIftQ TBB. 
CRitYsxya Sept 22. IK18. D*ar Sir—" Governors ,v la 
nnt only amnalmr. hut tn*tmc;ive. Many will for ths 
first time be 1 d to remember the electoral vote* of the 
Htate*. Tue design U taexetu) and the work excellent* 
TH04. MOONLIGHT. 



FROM rHE GOVERNOR OP DIKOTA 
BraMABcx.Repi 22.1*34. Detr tflr— Your Ingenuity 
mnai becompllnieut^d. and iiim art ln-lie>iied on every 
card n well worthy of appreciation. L K. CKURCH. 
FROM GOVERNOR OF WE1T TIBOI5IIA. 
Charlrbtown. Sent. in. l«s< Detr «r-I think your 
M OaiueofG *v«c>t'tr*" will add to amu iement both lu- 
tereatandhiHtmi'tlon. E W WILSON. 

FROM THE GOVERNOR OF ARKifMIS. 
Littlk Rick. 8»pt 21. ISIS. Dftar S«r-Tlie "Game 
of Uoveruora " U very handsome indeed, nod while 
highly Unarresting is equally lust motive. 
Yours, 

S. P. HUGHES. 



LENGTHY NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS BOILED DOWN: 



From Philadelphia (Pa.) TYmss. 8ept. 1. 1W8. 

•• Politic* I Eoohre" la tiie latent game. Eioh card 
heaiathe picture of a Governor, a Preal lentlal or Vice 
Prealjeotlat candidate. The game U so met n lug like 
euchre. 
From the Pit $burg(Pa.) heater. Sept. 7. im 

'I he latent vcazh l-i c ir»l play i* •• Gov *ruora." which 
Is now belnv Intro Inoed In this city by the agent for tue 
Inventor. Itlaqu.teluteresiiug.and promises to be all 
the rage 
HaUeyildaho^ Wd Rtoer .Vstss-JT/nsr. Sept ft. w«. 

Paieota wiio have n*»vw permitted card-playing In 
their homea, will eiicmirageiiielrohUdreu to play this 
new game of •• Governora." 
From the Clay Center (Site.) Dispatch. Aug. 29. 1388. 

Tne game la having a olg run to the E.wfc. 
From the. Axt U {Kan.) Anchor. Aug. 31. I8tt. 

Thegaiue will uuce like the 'ain.»us 15 pusxle. 
From the D tyton ( Oregon) Herald. Sept s, iftSS. 

Miatdecioeiily luier^eilng aame ever Invented. 
From th 1 Pembina (Dak.) Pioneer- Bzpreei. Sept. 7, 1838 

lutereauug. growlu^ popular m pod. ic*l c.rcles. 



From the Lebanon (Mo.) Sentinel, fept. 7, 1888. 

It la Intensely am tiling and will be •» great soocess. " 
From the Sellnegntve (Pa.) Times. Sept. 8. »888. 

Oue of the miMi iiiatrucil ve gamea ever Invented. 
From the Glen* FaUs (N. T.) Republican. Sept. 4, 1888. 

The game bids fair to outrival progressive euchre as 
an amusement. 

PRICE?* FOB " eOVBRNOKS." 

aa-r ail. per pack. pkr dor. 

Wa. I, loe. 8*e. 

No. A, B5e. ffj.OO^ 

If a. B, 40e. •-.-... Z.3% 
Sm.V. 50e «.aa 

Add 4 osnt'* for postage on each pack ot •• Governors'* 
to be seat by malL 

AGENTS "WANTED. 



LUM SMITH, INVEMTO*, 703 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




GOOD NEWS 
ro LAPIEb. 

Greatest Bargains V^SSK: 



taking Powder and pgj 

far pnrtion lara »ddreM 

'HS GREAT AMXRICAN TlA OOj, 

3lAJQVeaayR»>. N#w V«rir. N v* 

4>/D."^ lU 4>Z0U.' — •made working for os. 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse aud give 
their whole time to the business. Sp»re moments may 
he profl'sbly employed also. A few vaCMnciea in 
towns and cities B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 100» Main 
M., Kiciimond Va. 



A. 



KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE- 
• OLOCY A r LEIDEN. An hiMoiico-criiical 
Inquiry into the origin and composition of The llexa- 
teuch (PenratHiich and Boole of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch by Philip II. Wicksteed. Price $3.ftU. 
Mailed to uny axldress on receipt of price by the Lib- 
eral Publishing Co., 54 Lyon bt. t Grand Rapids, Mich. 



IIKAVKN ASD IT« WOXIIRBS. ... w 
WORfctt OP MPIBITMAIVI» MKI.b, derrlb^d 
rmm • tiliiKe heard and aeen. by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
Bokg. •• berVHOt i»r m#» Lord Jenns( hrmt " AlaiTHM 
LAMT J I IMJMKKT, ma witnessed by him In the 
Hnlninal world In 1747: The hocthne of Life. The Hewed 
Hcnpturia The New Jemaalem end Ita Heavenly Duo- 
trine. In all. 7»e octavo paaca mailed prt-pMld fur SI. oo. 
inncouut to ih«» irnde. Add*ew A me I an Hwedeiihorc 
PrintliiKHiid Publinhlng Society. 20 Cooper Union, New 
Y«rlc«1iv. 



JUSTITIA,: 



a court f.r i he unrepresented. Caro- 
line A. Hullog, editor. Devoted to 
, the enf'am hisement and elevation of 
wom«»n. Orpan of the Illinois Eqnsl Hnffrsge Asfo- 
elation One dollar a year, bend postal card for free 
sample copv. 

JUSTITIA PUBLTSTITNO COMPANY 
195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 



CURE&DEAF 



I \y VmaPe Pat. T urenraa 
CVT IOMKD Fa» DaiMA, 



_ ^. __— _ _. . w Whl«mn hmnl dtstinrtlv. 

Comf^h^hirliilbl*. Illu.tmtrd Umk A j»mof. # FREE ' 



or «iioa M. H1BCOX. b63 hn*dw V » 1 
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. Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
somen for mors than a quartet©' a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Kndoreed 
bytbebeadaof theUreat Unlvereltiee aa the tttrone- 
•k, Purest and most nealtbfnl. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

price Baking powdbk co., 

xswtohx. cHir>oo. rr. loots. 



••THJiS OLD RELIABLE" 

POULTRY J01M. 

1880. VOLUME 20. 1880. 



Nearly Two Decased of Success! 

The Amerlean Poultry Journal is the 

LEADING PUBLICATION 

Or Its Class In America. 

^Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and get 
the benefit of the special premiums. 
Address:— _^_ 

WARD & BA.TEJS. 
11» Adams St., Ohleair", 111. 



MARVELOUS 

memAry 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned In one reading. 
. Mind wandering eared- 

Wholly uBllne artificial •y»tem«. 

Piracy condemned by Mnnreme t our*. 

«roai ludaeemenls to e»rret|Kiortf»ee classes. 

Pro*pectu*, wlili ouiiiiuiM or lir. l»m. A.iiasa* 

noond; the w nd-rHu.« <t 8|woliillst In Mind dlwanje. 

Sanlel Ureenle»f Thompwn, ihe great P?>^ol*>- 
8t. J. IH. Buckley, ». ■>-, K*l«ior of ihe Cfrhtwn 
Advotx*U % Klchard Proctor, the Scientist. and others, 

sent Pff^^'^T^TTK yr? V\<\h Avp.. NewVor*. 



Have You a Baby? 

If bo, proper nourishment is the first consideration. 
If nature's supply is not adequate, feed it on 

RIDGE'S FOOD. 

None genuine without Woolbich A Co. on label. 



AT RETAIL! 



NEW GOODS! 



LAR6E 

VARIETY! 



PITKIN 



AND 



BROOKS 

Corner Lake and State Sts. 



LOW PRICES! 



RELIABLE 
WARES! 



FINE CHINA, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 
TABLE LAMPS, 
HANGING LAMPS, 
PIANO LAMPS, 
BANQUET LAMPS, 
CHANDELIERS, 





UNIQUE PIECES, 

ART POTTERY, 

Royal WORCESTER, ' 

DOULTON, 

ADDERLEY, 

PIRKENHAMMER, 

ROYAL DRESDEN, , 



CHAMBER SETS 




RICH CUT GLASS 

IN N EW "DEEP CUTTINGS, 

THIN FRENCH GLASS Rain or Etched. 



Great Variety, New Shapes, 
New Decors. 




DINNER SETS, latest shapes and rich decors. 

HAVILAND'S CHINA, BROWNFIELD'S CHINA, STONE PORCELAINS. 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT, LOW PRICES. 
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EDITORIAL 

The triumph of shattering a false worshiper's idol is far 
less than that of so enlightening him that he shall himself 
voluntarily take it down. 

Any one having extra copies of Unity for May 19 and 
July 7, 1888, will confer a favor upon the senior editor by 
sending them to his study, 3939 Langley avenue, Chicago. 

A bbother from the far East, well known and much re- 
spected, writes us: " I determined to have a character- 
church if the membership would only fill an omnibus. Why 
do the sons and daughters of the Lord God glorify labels, 
trade- marks and formulas instead of the precious contents 
of righteousness ?" 

From Minneapolis comes a report which will interest the 
advocates of manual training. A contracting carpenter em- 
ployed thirty-five boys who had been trained in the in- 
dustrial classes of the city at $1.75 a day. At the end of 
the vacation he testified that he was highly pleased with 
the skill and care of the boys in handling their tools, and 
with their agility and faithfulness, adding that he had never 
had workmen who gave better satisfaction, and that he 
would agree to employ at the same wages all the boys the 
school could supply. 

In the death of George H. French, the Davenport Society 
has lost one of its early and prominent members. Mr. French 
cast his influence with the society at a time when it greatly 
needed such help. During all the subsequent years he has 
been one of its generous supporters. Not only will the so- 
ciety miss his helping hand, but his death is a great loss to 
the whole city. In everything that pertained to its advance- 
ment in a material or intellectual way, Mr. French was 
always a foremost man. Of him in as large a measure as 
of any citizen who has dwelt here within the last thirty 
years, it can be said that the city is his monument. 

We fail often in outward success in our churches and in 
various fields of effort because we do not study the charac- 
ter of onr material, as the progressive farmer studies the 
needs of his soil in different fields. One piece of land lacks 
nitrates; another phosphates. The children of this world 
are more wide-awake than the children of light. A com- 
mercial traveller the other day showed how opposite were 
the methods successful among the slow country store- 
keepers of Vermont and the lively business houses of a 
busy city. To introduce his wares in the one place he had 
to talk a day at a time before mentioning his business ; in 
the other the briefer the better. Is there a parable hidden 
here? 

We publish this week the full text of announcement No. 
1 of the Chicago Institute, which contains a syllabus of the 
first course of lectures to be given by Rabbi Hirsch. We 
let the announcement tell its own story, and content our- 
selves by simply declaring Unity's full sympathy with the 
project, and promising to do all within our power toward 
developing it into usefulness and permanence on the lines 
indicated. Chicago contains many people, who have given 
much attention to' culture, who are so ignorant of the ques- 
tions involved in modern religious and ethical thought that 



it would be very ridiculous, were it not so pathetic. For 
the benefit of such people, if none other, this Institute 
ought to justify itself. 

The Dutch Reformed church in America still retains the 
Belgic Confession of 1561 as its doctrinal standard We 
are apt to congratulate this present time on the fact that 
Calvinism is virtually dead. But this is what the Bev. 
George S. Bishop, D.D., one of its pastors, says in a recent 
address: "Doctor Bishop said that it was commoaly 
claimed that the church was growing more liberal and 
changing its beliefs; that the old-fashioned theology was 
going out of data He said that his church stood on the 
old-fashioned platform. There was not a divergence of the 
millionth of an inch — not a fraction of a hair's breadth 
from the views of Calvin, to all of which he could heartily 
say, Amen. The creed and the doctrine was the same old- 
fashioned one -taught at Geneva." 

Not a little singular in this age of the world is it to hear 
our United Presbyterian brethren strenuously insisting 
upon the singing exclusively of the Bible Psalms instead 
of hymns in their churches. A writer in the Christian In- 
structor claims that we have no right to make hymns, or to 
use those humanly made, since God has already made them, 
and our duty is to sing what he has made, and nothing else. 
In answer to the suggestion that we may as properly make 
hymns as to make our own prayers, as their ministers do, 
he says: " We have the Holy Ghost to guide us in prayer, 
but not in making hymns," But are not many of our best 
hymns truly prayers, and may there not be " Hymns of the 
Spirit" as well as Prayers of the Spirit? Such are the 
weak distinctions arising from the assumption that there is 
no divine inspiration except such as dates back to David or 
Isaiah. 

What is the effect of a Presidential campaign upon the 
small boys ? We wish a committee of wise teachers would 
report upon the subject The little men put on their red 
jackets and blue pants, shoulder a lantern, and go swinging, 
marching round the streets, this one a stout Republican 
like papa, — that one a stalwart Democrat and papa's son 
again. And they can talk the tariff-questions bravely, too, 
— what men more confident ? It is fine fun, and not with- 
out some good, to play at the hurrah of politics in this way. 
It is the first heart-beat in them of young citizenship. And 
many a boy does read the papers, listen to the speeches, and 
begin to think upon the questions of the nation. On the 
other hand, the campaign, as most boys take it in their 
romp and shout, is a vigorous lesson in partisanship and 
prejudice and noisy advocacy of echoed cries. They enter 
politics on its bad side. Is the net result good or evil ? 
Ought the boys to be encouraged in the fun ? 

President Bascom, late of the Wisconsin University, is 
quoted as affirming that the use of intoxicants in the United 
States is on the increase, meaning by this, not simply that 
the number of persons using them is larger than ever be- 
fore, but that the average consumption per capita is in- 
creased. The Christian at Woi'k regards this, statement as 
misleading, it being the fact that malt liquors have so sup- 
planted whiskey that the average consumption of the latter 
is less than half what it was forty years ago; and also, that 
a large part of the distilled spirits manufactured is not 
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drunk, but used for mechanical purposes. It may be de- 
sirable to look on the blackness of the dark side in this 
matter; but the fact that the number is increasing who do 
not use intoxicants, and that the intensity of interest in 
favor of their suppression was never so earnest as now, 
furnishes a bright side to the picture. 

Tra ChrisHan at Work, in relation to the now agitated 
school question in Massachusetts, says: " There is no such 
thing as unseotafian religious instruction: any teaching of 
the soul's relationship to God, and of the character of God, 

must be tinged with Protestantism or Romanism 

If the school-teachers are to teach history where the pre- 
latioal authorities come in review, and the morals of the 
Roman curia itself are subject to criticism, it is obvious that 
we here have sectarian instruction: it may not be distinctly 
Congregational or Baptist or Episcopal or Presbyterian, 
but it is certainly Protestant, and in that respect, an- 
tagonistic to the Roman Catholic religion The 

question is not, at least should not be, one of mere feeling, 
but of what is just to all. We seriously doubt if the friends 
of Protestant Christianity will make any gain for that cause 
by insisting upon a course of instruction to which a large 

part of their fellow-citizens are opposed. 

We have all along expressed the opinion that the only safe 
course for the state to pursue is to keep out all instruction 
bordering on religion, or trenching upon religious feeling. 
If with such schools the Roman Catholics are not satisfied, 
they must make the best of it, meanwhile paying their 
school taxes just as others do." 



A MODEL CHARITY AND THE LESSON IT TEACHES. 

In another column we publish the secretary's report of a 
Chicago charity which, in connection with other facts which 
came out at the annual meeting, arouses many hopeful re- 
flections. Last year three thousand five hundred and sixty- 
two times did some mother leave her little one at the door 
of the little wooden building on the corner of Wabash 
avenue and Twenty-fourth street in the morning, and then 
went to her day's toil and drudgery, knowing that the little 
one would be cradled with care and love while she scrubbed 
and ironed; knowing further that in the evening her child 
would be restored to her arms, clean and happy. Seventy 
strained and oftentimes sadly demoralized households have 
been thus stayed during the year, and this has been done 
so quietly and economically that but few have known it. 
There is nothing to mark the place save a faded sign, which 
very likely there is no need of, and perhaps had better not 
be. All this has been made possible because about seven- 
teen women have given to this cradling of babes, not only 
of their money, but of their lives. The entire money cost 
for year ending October 1 was but $1462.39; $267.20 of 
this came from the dimes and nickels of the mothers them- 
selves. This has saved their self-respect, and it has helped 
to guard the little ones from the pauperizing influence of 
an institution. Thirteen women have stood together under 
the monthly rent, which has brought $365.37 more. Be- 
tween $150 and $200 of the money has come from the vol- 
untary pennies of some public school children in Englewood, 
— their gum and candy money religiously consecrated to 
helpfulness. The balance of it has come chiefly from small 
contributions from individuals in the neighborhood. The 
organization contemplates an annual membership among 
its supporters by the payment of a dollar a year, but only 
thirteen # individuals have availed themselves of this most 
legitimate exponent of good-will. 

This suggests to us the spiritual weakness, of at least our 
western communities, a reluctance to do small things when 
big things can not be done, and to do them regularly, unit- 
edly, until large results are obtained. Our people have yet 
to realize the blessedness that comes, not from much and 
uncertain, but from willing, regular, systematic giving in pro- 



portion as one is prospered. The man of small means must 
learn that his dollar gift is as blessed and as much demanded 
as are the hundred dollars of his more prosperous neighbor. 
He must further learn that neither God, man, nor his own 
conscience will forgive him for the timidity, or whatever 
else it may be, that withholds the dollar he can give because 
he can not make it ten, which he would be so glad to give 
if he had it. We do not covet for this blessed ministry of 
the Creche more outward success than it now enjoys. It 
probably has reached about the outward limit of the per- 
sonal contact, the touch of soul of the more fortunate with 
the less fortunate, which alone is helpful charity, possible in 
one home and with one band of women. We do not wish 
for it large legacies, big donations, a more pretentious, or 
even a more commodious building, because the little ones 
that are temporarily cradled there are destined to the hard 
lot of poverty, and they must even now be schooled to hard- 
ness, plainness, even grim simplicity. But we do believe 
that there are within the limits of its legitimate territory 
twelve hundred men, women and children who ought to 
stand back of these seventeen gospel-mothers with their an- 
nual fee that will average a dollar apiece, so that these gos- 
pel-mothers should be relieved of the humiliating and de- 
bilitating necessity of peddling tickets, or of painful solici- 
tations directly or indirectly. These earnest women will 
never find the support they deserve until people are edu- 
cated to the fact that they can not advance the cause of 
charity or of religion by any methods of substitution. They 
can not discharge their consciences toward these high 
claims by patronizing oyster-suppers, private theatricals or 
lecture courses. Let all these things be maintained, but let 
it be for their own important and honorable significance. 

We sympathize with and greatly respect the anxious and 
over- willing hearts of these consecrated women who give 
themselves to the complicated benefactions of a great city. 
They have given of their lives so bountifully that they are 
on the eve of physical and spiritual bankruptcy, and still 
find themselves confronted with such deficiency, so many 
hungry mouths and naked backs that they exclaim, " What 
can we do ? We must resort to these artifices or else cease 
the good work, abandon the church, close the school and 
lock the hospital." Perhaps if the alternative is so bitter, 
the gospel would join with science and say, " Better this, if 
it will hasten the time of real support and honest, generous 
and direct recognition of these claims. Perhaps it is better 
that a few miserable starve to-day, if their death shame the 
selfish and save the thousands that are to come after them 
by a better adjustment of the claims of our human rela- 
tions, and a more just estimate of the responsibilities of 
wealth." But we trust that the alternative is not so desper- 
ate as this. We believe the heart of the community is more 
tender, more willing to give of its bounty than we are wont 
to think. We should be more trustful in our appeals. Let 
the law of values obtain in spiritual as in material things. 
Let souls be asked to pay for those things that do most 
bless our lives, in the current coin of Jife. Then there will 
be abundant resources to do the work of the Lord. At any 
rate, blessed is the work of the women who sustain this 
beautiful charity. May their work be studied and copied by 
many others until there shall be groups of seventeens to 
help nurse the babes of every seventy toiling women that 
may need their co operation in the city of Chicago. 



Twenty years ago women could not vote anywhere. To- 
day they have full suffrage in Washington and Wyoming 
territories; municipal suffrage in Kansas; municipal suff- 
rage (single women and widows) in England, Scotland, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia; and school suffrage in these four- 
teen of the United States: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Ore- 
gon and Wisconsin. — Albany Journal 
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A VERSIFICATION OF PSALM CXLVIII. 

Praise the Lord, ye heavens above, 
Praise Him, angels of his love. 

Praise him, sun that rules the day, 
Praise him, moon of milder ray. 

Praise him, stars forever bright, 
Praise him, every orb of light 

Praise him, heavens that heavens contain, 
Praise him, heavens that send the rain. 

All these praise the mighty Lord, 
Who hath made them by his word; 

Made them fast, both now and ever, 
By a law that none shall sever. 

Praise the Lord, from ocean deep, 
All that swim, and all that creep. 

Praise him, vapors that arise, 
Cloud and storm that veil the skies. 

Praise him, winds and roaring gale, 
Fleecy snow and rattling hail. 

Praise him lightnings, thunders heard, 
Tempests loud that speak his word. 

Praise him, mountains and all hills, 
Boiling rivers, purling rills. 

Praise him, stately cedars tall, 
Praise him, laden fruit-trees all. 

Praise him, beasts and docile herds, 
Creeping things and flying birds. 

Praise him, peoples of all zones, 
Praise him, monarchs of all thrones. 

Princes, judges of the earth, 
All of high or humble birth. 

Young men strong, and old men gray, 
Maidens fair, and children gay, — 

Let them come with one accord, 
Baise their songs, and praise the Lord. 

For His name alone excels 

All in heaven and earth that dwells. 



J. F. 



THE SOUTH SIDE CRECHE.* 

Cr&cbes, or day nurseries, are becoming so numerous that 
there is scarcely any necessity to explain their object, but 
only to emphasize the fact of their being helpful to the poor 
without having any pauperizing tendencies, if regular pay- 
ment of the small sums demanded is insisted on. The 
South Side Creche was established three years ago on the 
principles and under the auspices of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, whose agent, Mrs. S. A. Moody, had long felt 
the need of such an institution and who has done much to 
awaken public sentiment in its favor. It is now situated at 
240jl Wabash avenue, occupying a small frame house with 
a pleasant back yard, in which the children can enjoy fresh 
air and exercise. This is one of the great advantages of 
thp new location, and the additional room is imperatively 
nocessary with the increase in our daily average number of 
children, as the following statement will show. 

Attendances from August, 1885 to October 1, 1886 2,136 

" " October, 1886 to October 1, 1887 2,863 

" " October, 1887 to October 1, 1888 3,662 

• Kaport of the Secretary read at the Annual Meeting, October 8, 1888. 



The greatest number received in any one day has been 
26, and about 70 families are represented in the attendance 
for 1888. 

Mrs. Stedman exercises unremitting care and watchful- 
ness over the children's physical and moral development, 
and no visitor can fail to see the genuine affection and con- 
fidence with which they regard her. A three-year old boy, 
whose father's drinking habits brought sorrow and hardships 
into the home, said one day when walking with his mother: 
" Mamma lea dus do home to Heddy, les due do to Heddy." 
The removal of the Or&che was the source of great distress 
to one little fellow of two and a half years, who watched 
from the windows of 1901 Clark street, while the furniture 
was piled on the wagon — the little rocking-chairs he had 
rocked in, and the toys he had played with were all home 
treasures to him, as he had attended the Cr&ohe from baby- 
hood When he saw the load actually carried away he 
cried bitterly, " Nursery don, tant find Nursery any more, 
all don away." He was inconsolable till the next Monday 
when he was brought to the new house. 

The health of the children during the year has been ex- 
ceptionally good, infectious disease having shown itself 
only once, and then the two oases were immediately re- 
moved and further contagion prevented. It may be men- 
tioned here that an attempt was made by the ladies to 
establish informal talks with the mothers on practical sub- 
jects connected with housekeeping and hygiene, but as 
Sunday afternoon was the only time when the mothers were 
free even to take their needed rest and recreation, the plan 
was given up. The ladies of the Board hope, however, 
during the course of the next year, to organize more thor- 
ough and regular visiting of the families, and thus attain 
their object of impressing upon the mothers the importance 
of good health in body and mind, and the most practical 
methods of obtaining them. Through a kind offer of as- 
sistance, Dr. Alice B. Stockham and otl.er ladies, a kinder- 
garten was started in the spring which promises to be an 
important phase of our work and is much appreciated by 
the children. 

The current expenses have been met almost entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions solicited by the managers, all of 
which are gratefully acknowledged, as well as the $35 
collected at Mrs. Ormiston Chant's lecture in the Church of 
the Messiah. Especially would we thank Miss Kellogg and 
the Englewood school children for monthly contributions 
varying from $15 to $20, collected in the school. The value 
of regular payments to such an institution as the Cr&che 
can hardly be estimated except by the workers. The Engle- 
wood children are also to be thanked for the money to meet 
the expenses of a ride to the parks which twenty of our 
children enjoyed. Through the kindness of Mr. Brown the 
best omnibus was hired at half price from the car barns on 
State street, and four white horses drew babies from one to 
five years old, along the boulevard by special permission 
and through the prettiest parts of the park. The children 
played on the grass for awhile, attracting public attention 
by their delight and happiness. 

Before closing the report, mention may be made of an 
unusual experience in our work, showing the need of inves- 
tigating every case, as is done. A woman and girl called 
one afternoon at the Cr£che asking permission to leave twin 
boy babies aged three months for a few hours while in- 
quiries were made at some little distance about some prom- 
ised work. Mrs. Stedman received the babies, having 
arranged for their removal at seven o'clock, which hour 
arrived and passed without the reappearance of woman or 
girl. The address given proved to be a vacant lot, and 
Mrs. Stedman finally lodged the twins in the Home of the 
Friendless for the night They have since been received at 
the Foundlings' Home. The woman and girl have not been 
heard of. 

It is almost impossible to condense the account of our 
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work into as short a report as this must be; only a rough 
outline is given and we would ask the public to come and 
see and hear for itself, and in so doing realize that in many 
ways some health and happiness are carried into dark 
corners of this great city. 

Helena C. Stirling, See% 
"The Creche," 2401 Wabash avenue, October, 1888. 



THE RENAISSANCE. 

A PAPER READ IN "MARY CHAPEL," CHURCH OF THE ME8SIAH, CHI- 
CAGO, FEBRUARY f7, 1874, BY MARY NEWBURY ADAMS. 

The period in the history of the human mind to which 
our attention is directed is that time when the civilized 
peoples in Europe received an inflowing of vitalizing power 
from the ancient world and from people outside Christendom, 
and is called the Renaissance. The time can not be defi- 
nitely stated by date, for spiritual forces do not come in 
tableau order. The acme of the Renaissance was from 
1450 to 1550 in Italy, but for Europe from the taking of 
Constantinople by the Mohammedans to the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648. It was a vast complex movement affecting 
all nations then, and is the time from which all progressive 
nations now date as the reservoir of their power and ideas. 
It is to the spirit and methods of this epoch that your at- 
tention is called, and not to the arts which were its adorn- 
ments. To discover its real prominence, we must, at this 
distance, view it with its relative surroundings, and discover 
its position and significance with reference to the world. 
The particulars at too close a view would entangle and en- 
gulf us,— a luxuriant growth of beauty gave often poisonous 
plants; there were conflicts, treacheries, cruelties, and all 
those explosions that are noted when the new is upheaving 
and absorbing the elements of the old, and destroying its 
order. The summit lies high among the clouds, ever light, 
and all tints of color exhibit its power, and from it spring 
streams of action and life. We trace them from their effects 
in giving growth, power to utilize evil, and to perfect rela- 
tion between man and Earth and therefore between man 
and man. 

In the study of physical facts there is demanded a knowl- 
edge of their primordial state, and the same manner of in- 
vestigation is indispensable in history. If the methods in 
combination and in action indicate species in animals and 
strata in earth, if certain formations come with certain con- 
ditions, the student of history can by classification, after an 
observation of effects, discover the methods employed that 
produce pristine vigor and originality. Great events are 
not isolated, but grouped by laws that unite all ages into 
larger wholes. 

When we turn to this sunrise of our day and see how the 
world resounded with awakened forces, we must seek to know 
ts law that we may intelligently work with it. Man must 
do so before he can possess the earth ; and so must he with 
ideas, before he can subserve them to his will and become a 
co- creator. We revert to this period, not only to see how 
its fruitful currents can be spread over the century in which 
we live, but to seek the roots of events that, by discovering 
the law in creation, we may know the law of salvation. 

There are cardinal epochs in the world's history in which 
new moral and spiritual forces begin to work and stir so- 
ciety to its central depths: we study these epochs to learn 
the law that converged the forces producing an era, as we 
seek things and persons for their spirit, their virtue, that 
which is the explanation of their presence in the world. 
Formerly chroniclers and historians confined themselves to 
rehearsing the fortunes of heroes and heroines, or to the 
story of consecutive events; but events in juxtaposition are 
not valuable unless one find the principle that was their 
causa History is most instructive when classified by the 
ideas worked out The study of epochs, and of the growth of 
eras from them, maps out distinctly the domain of principle, 



and enables us to fix with more precision their limits. If the 
man Trismegistus was thrice great who first divided the day 
into hours, our historian was a Hermes indeed who set 
boundaries to the region of ideas and systems in history. 

Eras are facts: even though we can not define their out 
lines exact in time or place, we note them by their results as 
we do an atmosphere. Epochs arise from an evolution, — 
the coalition, not a mere joining, of forces; there is a unit- 
ing into a system, with methods in harmony with its ideal. 
The various forms of intellectual activity which mark the 
culture of an age come from widely separated points. The 
epoch is where the convergence of force takes place. The 
era works out and embodies the spirit of the epoch. 

The Renaissance was that epoch at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century that incorporated into itself the substance 
of the preceding and of contemporary forces. It was done 
by an outburst of elemental human instincts, putting man 
in close relation to nature's laws. It liberated the potential 
forces and systematized them with its new vitality. From 
this time we see man seeking religion through reason, and 
forming governments suited to his multiplying and enlarg- 
ing wants. He found the earth beautiful, for he looked 
upon it with awakened faculties. The productions from 
this age have a life, and there is reason for it It was "the 
pulse of all mankind feeding an embryo future.'* From 
this notable epoch of human growth we date modern life. 
A period is worthy our close study that gave such a power- 
ful impulse to the human mind, and supplanted old methods 
and thoughts by new ones. It was a poetic age, liberating 
the energies and ideals of the free ancient peoples which 
had been generated and perfected in their isolation. The 
culture and spirit of the old civilization had been preserved 
in their art and literatures. 

The cosmopolitan spirit at 1500 took possession of so- 
ciety, assimilating the old and inaugurating the new. Its 
living currents commence disintegrating the old formations. 
Reformations and revolutions follow, resulting, however, 
after three centuries, in making labor honored and caus- 
ing the arts, governments and religion to be regarded as 
means and not as ends. Humanity rose to possess the earth 
as a home, to make nature's laws subservient to its own will, 
and thus attain a kinship with the Creator; 

Reason was never entirely silenced. Tike elevated souls 
that felt from afar the light and the influence of this spirit 
were called Humanists. As early as 1 142 wfc find Abelard, 
of whom history tells us it was not his conclusions that the 
church objected to, but the manner in whicfo he reached 
them. Hall am says, " He awakened mankind to sympathy 
with intellectual excellence." He taught that reason should 
observe facts and weigh ideas before they should be ac- 
cepted as true. Rome, of course, saw it made liittle differ- 
ence whether the thing reasoned on was the Church or the 
Book; the authority was taken from the institution and re- 
moved to man's mind. She understood that change of 
methods brings new formations. ' 

The study of the spirit of the Renaissance and the cause 
from which it sprung is the study of modern civilization. 
Before the burden and discipline of conscience had [created 
discontent, the advantage of the ancients was unrestrained 
expressions of the instincts and faculties of man, \— "the 
large utterance of the ancient Gods." In their religion as 
in their art they exhibited the possibilities of the human 
soul, its infinite variety, its vigor, its power as creatorl The 
same motive attracts to a study of literatures to-day\ that 
impelled to a study of ancient art in the fifteenth and*- six- 
teenth centuries. Both motives came from the desire to 
study and know humanity; to find its possibilities and limi- 
tations. At the Renaissance, men sought to learn thrcWh 
face, figure and form ; now they study other arts, poejtry, 
color, music, through the study of literature, and seek 
through them the quality of thought, and the expression of 
sentiment Taine says: "History has been revolutionized 
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within a hundred years in Germany; within sixty years in 
France; and by this study and knowledge of literature the 
psychological laws are thus discovered from which events 
spring." 

The psychological cause of the Renaissance was the 
awakening of the Cosmopolitan ideal; it impelled the 
races to express themselves by laws inherent in them from 
the creation. The Semitic ideal found its. fulP expression 
among the Latins and the Arabians at this time. Their arts, 
being graphic arts, reached consummation in a century. 
The Aryan people expressed their ideal through the Teu- 
tonic races, and they, desiring development of humanity 
rather than to paint or carve, built cathedrals for the people 
rather than adorn palaces for the rulers. It was this in- 
tense desire of the Aryan races scattered through the 
various nations for a true life, a growth harmonious with 
nature's instincts, and their inability to gain this or to ad 
vance under the order and rules of the Semitic ideal, that 
gave expression of nature through arts benefiting all 
peoples, and thus brought a re-birth of the old and an 
opportunity for the new ideal, variety in harmony, organiza- 
tion under the law of Cosmos. It was a movement animat- 
ing the elements in races, gathering variety in notes to 
strike the chord, Cosmos for civilization. 

Ancient Borne gathered all the gods under her protection; 
she conquered, but to civilize with her civil power. Then 
she was cosmopolitan. But afterward, when, under the 
Christian system of St. Paul and St. Peter, she sought the 
subordination of all to her one chosen representative of 
divinity, and sought to make the world Romish instead of 
Borne worldly, the world rebelled against being thus in- 
crusted and built over, and returned to nature for invigora- 
tion, continued inspiration, for growth and power to achieve. 

The ideas from ancient cultivation in art and literature 
had long had no opportunity for influence. The ancients 
had the power and the suitable conditions to perfect ideas 
and secure exquisite cultivation. This gave them the ability 
to generate certain powers ; but we learn from them and the 
Arabs that the perfection of learning and of art is not neces- 
sarily civilization. What then is civilization? Emerson 
says: " It is the power to combine antagonisms, to utilize 
evil, to have facility of association, and work for universal 
ends. It is learning the secret of cumulative power, of ad- 
vancing on one's self." Guizot says: " It is the perfection 
of the relation between man and man." The Renaissance 
brought that vitalizing power that aimed to do this. It 
sought to systematize into a harmony, and not to subordi- 
nate or unite by any exterior force. There was a breaking 
of outward restraints that there might be a closer and liv- 
ing relation by affinity. There is a germinal difference be- 
tween modern civilization and ancient cultivation; they are 
not the same, with the difference of age. The ancient gov- 
ernment was a power working upon a people, moulding 
them to ideals. The modern is man using ideas to perfect 
condition, that innate primary force in individuals may be 
quickened. The Stoic Seneca said: " God divided man into 
men that they might help one another." But did they set 
about it till after the Renaissance ? Were the times ready 
till then ? The seeds, ripened in periods of ancient cultiva- 
tion, brought forth of their kind in various forms according 
to the genius of the race that accepted them. The diversity 
resulting necessitated a Cosmos in society and government 
similar to that Copernicus found in the heavens. The 
Renaissance was the coming of this Cosmos, and not a re 
birth of Paganism; it resembled the latter only in rever- 
ence for earth and man. It was a return to the modes creativ. 

The old Aryan spirit kept ideas from ceasing and losing 
their vitality and influence and their activity, after crystal- 
lizing in forms of art under the Semitic order. It se4N, 
now as then, new combinations and continued inspiration. 
Those possessing it can worship wherever there are con- 
genial minds. 



" Through the temple of their living soul 
The matchless harmonies of worship roll." 

These people seek not high, rugged rocks for sacred pur 
poses, but streams of water, springs, forests, — any grove 
could be their temple, a well, a lake, or a hillside, — here 
they could worship. In every age where this race is active 
is found joy, life, change. They joy in the dawn and the 
new. i These are the people that rose to influence at that 
time, and their methods ibave controlled society since then. 
The Benaissance is sometimes spoken of as merely " the 
appearance of the poetic and artistic talent that was ex- 
tinguished after a century and a half;" and again, as " a 
brilliant revival of arc in Italy, that re- appeared in France 
and there subsided." But is there any instance in nature 
where ages through labor and effort have generated spiritual 
elixir to produce merely an effervescence? It was the 
period of a new Creative Word, the Logos for the future. 
The mighty powers are not summoned to make merely a 
gorgeous funeral cortege for an institution that was exhibit- 
ing efforts without inspiration, whose era had passed its 
acme. The light of that period was not a flash merely to 
exhibit the darkness of that age and the previous years, 
and be snuffed out at a French court. What the world has 
taken ages to prepare will take ages to work out. George 
Eliot says: 

" The time is great 

Now other futures stir the world's great heart 

Europe is come to her majority 

And enters on the vast inheritance 

Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors,— 

The seeds, the gems, the silent harps 

That lay deep buried with the memories 

Of old renown." 

The return of strength was first felt at Florence, Venice 
and Borne, because in Italy was the transition between the 
old and the new world of thought, and here was the source 
of information for Europe until this living, pregnant atmos- 
phere encircled all. Art was most perfect in Italy because 
the wealth and culture of Europe at that time centered 
there. Here was the point of contact with the incoming 
forces. Here had the principle all saved through one 
politically and One religiously been supreme master over 
Europe for a thousand years. Humility, abnegation, con- 
tempt for nature and human things- had been enforced by 
word, art and deed. Yet right here nature broke out in 
fullest expression, as if to proclaim the foolishness of any 
attempt to defy or alter her laws in the human mind. Just 
at this time, when a new hemisphere was discovered and 
opened for the labor of man, Michael Angelo, by brush and 
chisel, forced by the inspiration from the ancients, filled his 
creations with greatness of soul and force of body. His 
statue of Dawn was not a being devoid of will and help- 
less, floating on clouds, drifting with currents, but beauti- 
ful in strength, able to raise herself. People gathered in 
Borne must have stood with new and curious questioning 
before those noble manly and womanly forms so full of 
bravery and courage, yet representing in attitude, some- 
times in name, earthly despair or incompetence, and the 
need of exterior aid. Such art was enough to start a Refor- 
mation, a belief in the possibilities of humanity, for a 
moral energy emanates from every position and detail. 
Did not their silent faces seem to suggest that they would 
they were out of that tableau position, taken only to unite 
the ideas of the two eras? The character and forms of the 
gods found themselves in Christian name and position. 
The art was in its subjeet in sympathy with Christian Rome, 
in its form and spirit with the ancient ideal, and it ex- 
pressed the future reality. Italy put her inspiration into defi- 
nite forms and was a mirror for the ages. Having once 
touched on Italy, the attraction to her matchless arts and 
artists is so great that, if we tarried, we could not leave 
them. Winckelmann, and countless learned ones since, give 
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by word and picture keys to unlock the truths and beauties 
of the decorative art which rose to such perfection at this 
time. They " aid one to see the best of the best" 

The new spirit acting upon peoples in Europe brought 
great changes among the various nations, by awakening the 
original characteristics of the races to which the people 
belonged, and knowledge of the germinal differences of the 
races aids one to understand the movement Those with 
Aryan blood, who had so long b^en swathed in Latin for- 
mulas, bro^e loose, deserting cities, cathedrals and priests, 
and built meeting-housee. They sought a natural life, often 
a rude one, but not a false one. These are " the people 
that play no tricks with their mind." From these come 
those movements that are organizing modern society. Those 
with Semitic blood increased their activity in beautifying 
their garments, and in decoration of buildings, in repre- 
senting their ideas in form most beautiful to the sight 
This feature of the Renaissance did reach its height in 
Italy and subsided in France. 

In writing of this epoch Europeans seem to have stopped 
at the birth, — written, painted, carved the epistles only; but 
America, who has accepted the forces of the world, and has 
the cosmopolitan spirit to work out in action and life, cannot 
Asia could only write of a birth of a religion in her land 
and send the epistles to Europe to be understood and organ- 
ized in its thousand years at Roma The setting of their 
day was the opening of ours. 

Poetry and the fine arts cannot be till they are lived. 
They are but the incorporation of inspiration in permanent 
forms. But inspiration is not thus crystallized till it has 
been lived. The arts being results not causes, periods of 
art mark the conservation of ideas that have passed through 
a life. But the artist's mind is an epitome of nature, and, 
while it exhibits the form and subject of particular ideas, 
their genius breathes an atmosphere above locality, they are 
refreshed by the universal, and, while they record in definite 
forms declining ideas, they suggest the new that is already 
begun. " Art relates and paints the past that it may be the 
living lesson to the future." In Italy philosophy and re- 
ligion were made intelligible to the senses. But ideas will 
not stay thus sepulchered. There is a spiritual resurrec- 
tion in them. The Christian church in attempting to per- 
fect her arts awoke her enemies, inquiry and knowledge. 
In such figures and features as her artists (who were inti- 
mate with reformers) placed before the people, were seen 
the possibilities that lay in humanity where natural laws 
were honored and obeyed. The effort of Rome to crown 
her era with a perfect art awoke the powers by which her 
ideas were disabled. 

The condition of the world during the time between 1400 
and 1500 demanded new ideals and systems. The inter- 
course between governments began to be frequent and reg- 
ular; nations met to exchange courtesies; alliances were 
negotiated; diplomacy was inaugurated; printing was in- 
vented; and the position of the earth in the universe ascer- 
tained, and the other half of the globe discovered. With 
the re-discovery of the old world and the finding of the 
western world, the power of authority in locality and per- 
sons and on the surface of society declined, and the power 
of movements and attraction to central principles began. 
For the first time the whole human family was conceived as 
one universal soul going through its stages and develop- 
ments. Guided by the natural sciences, the earth was re- 
garded as the theatre for humanity, changing according to 
laws. The idea of cosmogony, of the progress of the 
world, and the perfectibility of man as a united nature, be- 
gan to take root in minds. This, then, was not a reforma- 
tion of Christian Roman power any more than it was a re- 
turn of Paganism, but a new creation; by laws that are 
eternal was its birth and growth to be, the same laws that 
form the vitalizing atoms, or the spheres from nebulre. 
The unity of the universe was divined. 



Among the forces that this cosmopolitan spirit was at- 
tracting and converting into vital energy we find the con- 
temporary Arabs, who hastened the introduction of the an- 
cient cultivation. They entered Europe: through Venice 
and the valley of the Po, and Constantinople, pushing up the 
valleys of the Danube into those of the Elbe and Rhine to 
Hungary, Roland, Saxony, over to England;. and through 
Spain into France, to Holland and England. Aryans 
sought them because they had knowledge. Rome, as the 
representative of the church, did not seek them. Arabs 
brought to Europe the numeral letters, the physical sciences 
and their arts, gunpowder, paper, ink, mariner's compass, 
glass, mathematics, algebra, and a perfected geometry. They 
brought a love for and the habits of investigation; they 
brought those sciences that aid accurate knowledge. In 
bringing chemistry to such perfection, they emphasized the 
power that lies in the creative laws of combination. Thus 
they facilitated invention, made man master of matter, not its 
slave. Not those who give facts merely, but those who give 
methods for combination, are the ones that aid growth and 
cultivation. The Arabs and the Israelites urged the estab- 
lishment of academies and universities for the acquiring of 
pure learning, rather than church colleges for the inculca- 
tion of doctrine and of lives and martyrdoms of saints. 

Authority tells us that " Europe had a discipline in the 
period from 500 to 1500." During that time we find that 
Crusaders started for Asia with swords and returned with 
manuscripts, went forth to conquer and returned humbled 
at their own ignorance. When Constantinople was taken, 
the Christian church had cause to fear, but not from physi- 
cal force. The Grecian scholars were scattered over Eu- 
rope with trained reasoning powers, and bringing old man- 
uscripts full of the seeds of a future civilization. Some 
looked at them with sympathetic eyes; but others, we 
are told, as the " deaf at song." But an influence accom- 
panied them; the gods and goddesses, powers and princi- 
ples, came from them, leading people from the candle- 
lighted cathedrals out into the sunlight and joyous, health- 
ful life. In vain had seemed the longing and panting of 
Petrarch and other precious souls for truth, sweetness and 
light from the ancient world; but their longing was not in 
vain. A breath in time came to the stifled atmosphere. 
George Eliot says: 

" The long buried statues axe unearthed, 

' the maimed form 

Of calmly joyous beauty, marble limbed, 
Looks mild reproach from out its open grave 
At creeds of terror; and the vine-wreathed god 
Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 
Fronts the pierced Image with the crown of thorns. 
The soul of man Is widening toward the past, 



The horizon widens round him and the West 
Looks vast with untracked waves." 

Doth it not make the blood mount and the pulse quicken 
to remember how valiantly those Arabs fought for their 
possessions, knowing their truth and value ? But nothing 
good is finally lost What was beneficent that Arabs held 
was not destroyed; silently but sorely has it, as we see, 
turned and rended the power of the destroyer and passed 
into the permanent possession of the world. Spain, after 
pillaging the Arabs and Israelites, destroyed or drove them 
away. She expelled the questioning statues and burned 
both the stray traveler and his manuscripts, and put her 
capital on high, rugged rocks, away from the masses, away 
from currents of trade and work. She despised the labor- 
ers and the fertile plains, neglected the ancient Pagan 
aqueducts built by man co- working with nature, and she 
grieved the spirit away — a sin of which there is no remis- 
sion of consequences. Her capital and Escurial were 
placed high away from the wrath of man, but not beyond 
the laws of God. But this was not all. At every turn of 
the roads were shrines for those who had despised earthly 
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life and nature's laws in humanity. The pierced flesh, the 
crown of thorns, the sight of the infliction of pain, and the 
shedding of blood, were woven into the minds of the peo- 
ple even before their birth. What could be expected but a 
land of desolation, their festivals and amusements a slaugh- 
ter ? The sight of human misery does not shock them ; it 
is the stimulant to their emotions, and is woven in with 
their sacred associations. It is a long, sad but instructive 
story, that of Spain, from the time of the Saracen,— when 
she had cities and arts that the world could not equal, 'vthen 
her valleys were cultivated, when her ships controlled the 
seas, and when her learning wad even greater than her 
wealth, — to her present state. She gaVe much to Borne 
and the North; but this should not have impoverished her, 
for they are such gifts as increase with the giving. She 
was crippled from her inability to form currents from ideas 
in society. She had cultivation, not civilization. 

Spain fell from her inability to appreciate or accept the 
methods that the Renaissance brought. The few Aryans 
among the old Basque people were without wealth or in- 
fluence. Her cultivated people, though not isolated from 
each other, were not organized. They loved order in gov- 
ernment and in forms of religion more than they loved 
growth in humanity. To secure order they believed in sub- 
servience of all to one. When the ruling power dissented, 
the groups of Platonists, scientists and educators were 
scattered. They had no associations, literary, educational, 
or commercial, to counterbalance the governing power. 

The method of co-operation came with the discoveries of 
Copernicus — each power true to its own center, but only 
true to the general center because all whirl true to their 
own. In this era Atlas and the porpoise were relieved of 
the burden of the world. The earth and humanity at the 
same time became self-centered. The endeavor in our era 
is to attain equilibrium by liberating all forces. This en- 
deavor after equipoise, founded in freedom and yet conso- 
nant with the law and order of the universe, is at heart re- 
ligious. The desire for knowledge and freedom the very 
ancient Egyptians expressed in hieroglyphics and pictures; 
but the Hebrews, true to their instincts, in attempting to 
interpret them, taught that what was really a rise from in- 
nocent, idle brutehood to virtuous, active humanhood, was 
a fall. Womanhood was, and ever is, discontented in 
brutehood. She gave birth to thought, compared good with 
evil, and aspired to that which shall never die but is the 
light into the holy of holies: mother, indeed, of that which 
is everlasting, the goddess of evolution. It was this ever- 
lasting thought, through desire for progress, that caused a 
fall of Hebraism in Asia, at Jerusalem, and again in another 
form at Borne at the Benaissanoe. Athene as of old brought 
a light that could not be put out. Yes, a fall indeed for 
institutions, but a rise for humanity. 

The poets and artists, who belong not to time or place, 
first catch the spirit of the Renaissance. They welcome 
Eve as she brings the eras, and Athene who lights the 
ways, and the journey is toward godhood. The sixteenth 
century is spoken of as if it were a material age, but no 
age is such that awakens the whole being and has rich 
poesy and free expression. Those poets and artists had to 
strike with their might the chords of the human heart, so 
long unused to sounding by themselves. With the revival 
of the beautiful came the desire for the true, the harmo- 
nious. A healthful religion grew from this free action. 
Bealities were demanded, men were not longer to be fright- 
ened or driven by representations of judgment days; but 
the power to judge one's self, to be allured by hope and at- 
tracted to the best, now stirred their hearts, and stirs ours 
as we study theirs. 

The firmament of the middle ages found its symbol in 
Si Peter's. It covered only the church. But horizons be- 
gan to widen toward the West, and only atmospheres could 
bound the domes. The revival of classical learning was 



but one of the elements causing the birth of this era. The 
possibility in humanity could not longer be suppressed. 
Sweetness and repose were wanted, but a repose with con- 
scious strength. The scientific interest that immediately 
followed was only a discipline of the faculties, a fitting of 
reason to prove and improve her discovery,, and to proceed 
to orderly accumulation. 

It was a period for the lives of great persons, for they 
were needed to inaugurate new thought and ways* There 
was a call for the strength of resolute, undivided souls, 
who, owning law, obey it. They were strong and heroic, 
for they had the impetus of nature, being in harmony with 
her. Their work " was fastened to a star," and the philoso- 
pher adds: " We cannot bring the heavenly powers to ub, 
but if we will only choose our jobs in the direction in which 
they travel, they will undertake them with the greatest 
pleasure." It is no mystery why the people then were fear- 
less, — they felt the thrill of the universe. 

The methods of Reformation were in perfect accord with 
the spirit that brought the Renaissance. " Protestantism is 
the free organization of religion." It started with an 
affirmation, and state papers in England call its followers 
" the Rationalists." In their later combating attitude the 
people were protestors, but affirmers first. They affirmed 
the right of each person to choose by his reason the truth. 
It makes no difference at what station each party decided 
to stop, or what authority they reason about; as it is meth- 
ods that cause eras, so it is methods that class religionists. 
Draper calls the period since " the age of faith," " the age 
of reason." In doing so he has classed them by their 
modes and affirmations. But this period is something 
more: it is an age using reason to find as perfect a oosmos 
in society as exists in the physical universe. England and 
Germany have risen to power in the past three hundred 
years because they respect, and have adopted such meth- 
ods as the Renaissance brought Heterogeneous in their 
nature, reason was required to evoke their powers 
and harmonize the variety. In the fruits that these 
nations are bringing forth, exhibited in the arts, gov- 
ernments, philosophy and religions, is proved that the 
rebirth of spirit, empowered with ancient vigor and the 
discipline of the Christian age, was not simply to adorn 
court palaces and cathedrals in Italy and France, but 
was an influence creative. Italy loved spectacular delights, 
and her people, with their ancient, cosmopolitan spirit re- 
awakened, neglected saints' birthdays, and returned to fes- 
tivals celebrating laws of earth. Troops of gay May dan- 
cers, with joy and life in their souls, pushed aside the 
monks and nuns marching with'banners and candles in pro- 
cessions. The full currents of life; were set flowing. As 
the earth rolled over to receive from the sun the gift of a 
new year, they gave gifts to one another. That this birth 
of new thought was not a retrograde movement is seen from 
the fact that after the first hilarity there was a demand 
from the free state for a higher morality in state and 
church. Harmony, with the freedom of variety, was sought 
in the arts and in life. The plastic arts declined and Ceased 
to serve as the representative of ideas, because the ideas 
were not definite and the settled habits of men ceased. 
Money was kept in the hands of citizens, individuals, or 
corporations, and put into inventions, commerce, homes; it 
was circulated, not collected to adorn the capitals. Arts 
were demanded better fitted in forms for the expression of 
this spirit; arts that could be disseminated by printing, 
giving the masterpieces to the people scattered over the 
globe; arts that excited inquiry into the study of mind and 
the cultivation of thought in all its variety, as poetry, the 
drama, and music. The play and joy at the Renaissance 
was religious. Men sought the beautiful and the true, they 
sought the good as an outgrowth of the beautiful and the 
true; and in and through these they reached oblivion of 
self and passed into that higher form of life which we call 
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Love; and from it all, harmony, the art of music, came 
forth. In this glimpse of the divine they felt their fini- 
tude and longed for completion. Without a kindled di- 
vinity within there is no longing for divinity without. 

Music is the art in which this era finds its fullest expres- 
sion, and its noted composers come from the race most 
imbued with the spirit that caused the Renaissance. Music 
is exhilarating and suggestive, and by increasing the activ- 
ity of the mind prevents it from being merely receptive. 
In the age of faith, architecture, statuary and painting were 
at their height and quieted people into wonder and silence. 
In the middle ages music was employed as a pleasant 
accompaniment in their religious chants; and the Trouba- 
dour, while hinting of a sweet life in nature, used it to add 
rhythm to his story. But with the incoming of variety in 
harmony music ceased to be merely auxiliary, and has come 
to be valued as an independent art The potential power 
of modern music is most fully expressed by the Teutons. 
From them we have the band, and our sonatas, symphonies, 
oratorios. Beethoven, more than any one else, is said to 
represent in fullness the conflicts, the hopes, of the modern 
mind, and the spirit that caused the Renaissance. We are 
filled with it when listening to his compositions. The solo 
and the opera are better fitted to the mind of the Latins, 
as the march was to the ancient Roman. Greece built 
temples for conversation, and from them we inherit the 
chorus. The chorus is harmony of units, the law of repub- 
lics and of associations. 

From England and Germany, the two nations so largely 
Hellenic rather than Hebraic in their tastes, are now com- 
ing the philosophies and arts that are inspiring and con- 
trolling the age. These are the nations that have sought 
deep for causes, and have finally come to the ascendant. 
As representative men we may mention the brothers Von 
Humboldt. Their fame will increase as the masses become 
capable of appreciating how perfectly they were in har- 
mony with the symphony of the era. Among the scientific 
results of the return to a reverent study of nature was the 
passing before the mental vision of Alexander, not alone 
the animals to receive their names, but the whole order of 
the universe; the various physical sciences revealed part of 
a great, harmonious whole, exhibited to him what the era 
was bringing to humanity, — Cosmos. To his brother, 
William von Humboldt, people long dead delivered through 
their words the history of their lives and thoughts, and he 
caught the symphony of the ages. In tracing the results 
from the incoming of the reverence for all humanity and 
for physical laws one feels that the actual realization of an 
order is a possibility on the earth, by man and woman co- 
working with that law of Cosmos that must have been in 
the creative thought which caused the variety on earth and 
among peoples. 

The first glimmerings of the Renaissance were in the 
minds that had a reverence for feminine influence. From 
this time we find woman gradually elevated, valued not as 
a servant, but as a power in society. It may be partly 
owing to the growing influence of northern nations, but 
the principal cause may be that in seeking nature, in the 
delights of the emotional, men naturally sought those in 
whom the emotional predominated. Woman's enthusiasm 
generates thought ever; and if the full harmony of reason 
in the human mind, if the full expression of the world 
needed to be sounded to find the symphony of the world, 
how could woman be left out ? In the middle ages she was 
honored in so far as she served institutions founded by 
men. Their saints were women who strangled and suffo- 
cated the natural laws of their own being. The present 
age does not reverence those who trample on natural laws, 
but those who with reason fulfill them. This desecration 
of creation, this despising of the natural and honoring of 
the unnatural or [supernatural, is rightly denounced. Be- 
fore the re-birth of j the natural, Dante and Petrarch and 



the artists elevated the virgin. Petrarch declined to marry, 
for, said he, " How could I write sonnets to a wife? " An 
gelo, so prophetic in his works, in his life gives us the 
vision of a fine friendship. Everywhere with an increased 
love of nature and the freedom of developed reason, and 
balanced into a more perfect harmony of life than any out- 
ward restraint can give, we find many choice men every- 
where, and in these the spirit of the Renaissance finds its 
best expression towards women. William von Humboldt, 
whom Matthew Arnold calls " one of the most beautiful 
and perfect souls that have ever existed," had a married 
life that was a living poem. Though he was the friend of a 
large circle of refined and cultivated women, and his wife 
the friend of many of the noblest men of her day, yet she 
received his sonnets and his devoted love, and participated 
in his intellectual works. There are recent instances in 
Europe where canonization is not reserved for women who 
despise their true nature and their highest office. We have 
not far to wander in years nor from this place to find a life 
that was perfected in the natural order of nature, and, 
chivahric law is honored now, even more than by the excep- 
tional persons in the middle age. We are beginning to 
reap the results from this beautiful faith in nature. This 
artistic memorial building commemorates the life of a wo- 
man helpful and inspiring. In the completeness of her 
being she expressed her reverence for all beauty and divin- 
ity. The building of this chapel* is a fitting tribute. In 
its beautiful purpose not less than in its artistic proportions 
it harmonizes with the spirit which is inspiring all our arts. 
Builders, when guided by the heart, have oft-times " builded 
better than they knew." Those who reared this chapel 
were not " deaf to that large music rolling o'er the world." 

At a distance of three hundred years, casting our eye 
back to this Renaissance, does it not awake a new, a living 
belief in the possibilities of humanity and of its divinity ? 
When we see how violently it cast off falsity; how rever- 
ently it sought facts; how tais age has given us the study 
of man as the inheritor of the earth; how its spirit and 
methods have brought the study of mind to be a religion; 
how music has risen from being a slave to words, has come 
to be an art, sought for its own self, its virtue a flowing cur- 
rent to bring to mind glimpses that the senses are not fine 
enough to shape to word, we can but believe that the Ren- 
aissance came to empower us, and not to merely decorate 
Italy and France. We are working with it and speaking 
in its presence, and perhaps do not realize or know it. 

On a height overlooking Boston and its suburbs, in the 
morning of the opening of the last Jubilee Concert (in 
1872) I saw the sun rise from the water and tip the points 
of the various steeples of the churches, and thought of the 
antagonisms and quarrels on points of dogma and ecclesi- 
♦astical history; and, while I looked, the great circular Coli- 
seum reflected the East, till it seemed a ball of light The 
upward pointing but distracting churches were forgotten 
in its splendor. That great building has a meaning, I 
thought; things do not come without a cause. To this land 
freedom-loving persons were banished. Here is a people 
that have a reason before they build, or else are so recep- 
tive of influences that spontaneously they have expressed 
the spirit of their era — a domed building for Music, Dur- 
ing the day, as I listened to bands of many diverse instru- 
ments playing in harmony to the one tune; when, again, 
bands from many nations united into a harmony, and a 
chorus of men and women, twenty thousand from several 
races, accompanied these bands, all true to the selected 
tunes, all true to their own part, yet true to the whole, — 
all nations uniting in a world concert, — the cannon and the 
anvil, instruments of war and industry, harmonizing and 

* " Man' Chapel," a memorial building erected to perpetuate the memory of 
a natural, lovely truly, wise woman, Mary Price Collier. All relations in life 
found her seeking to five up to her ideals of duty and beauty. As daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, friend, ehe was the exemplary woman. 
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adding to the most perfect and ethereal of all the arts, 
music, — words cannot picture how truthfully it represented 
to me the spirit and the methods of the Cosmoa era born 
from the Renaissance. What concerns us most nearly is 
how the spirit that brought such energy and refreshment 
to human souls three hundred years ago can be attracted 
and detained as a living presence in our own day. That is 
the problem to solve. At that time they heard the Greek 
salutation, " Rejoice, be glad." With joy comes creation 
and the quickening of the poetic and the artistic genius. Is 
there growth at any time without that openness of mind, 
that sympathy with nature, by which alone the poetic is 
possible ? Every time the heart is filled to an overflow from 
the beauty of a symphony or a sonata, or a vast congre- 
gation dilates with pleasure as the choruses give the ora- 
torios, we are in the atmosphere and presence of the spirit 
that brought the Renaissance, and that will continue while 
there are hearts to attract and be attracted into unity. 
14 Love took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with 
might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed in music out of 
sight. " ___ 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



One of the most elegant as well as the most carefully pre- 
pared and dignified in aim of all the programmes that have 
reached our table this year is that offered by the- Ethical 
Association in connection with the Second Unitarian church 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Chadwick's. It consists of a carefully 
constructed course on evolution, beginning with biographical 
studies of Spencer and Darwin, and ending with a consid- 
eration of the effects of evolution on the coming civilization, 
with an essay by Rev. M. J. Savage. The programme runs 
through sixteen evenings to be held on alternate Sunday 
nights. A valuable list of references attached to each topic 
makes this pamphlet of outlines of permanent value. The 
society, realizing this, are prepared to send copies to any 
Unity Club or other ethical or religious society, or to 
individuals, by addressing Lewis G. Janes, 55 Liberty 
street, New York, and we hope the Unity Club bureau can 
arrange to place it in their permanent list of helps. To 
further indicate the quality of the work done here, we are 
permitted to print the following letter from Herbert Spen- 
cer, which can not fail to interest our readers, not only on 
account of the general word it contains, but also on account 
of the light it throws upon the health of this greatest of 
modern thinkers and one of the great minds of the world: 

The Nook, Horsham Road, Dorking, July 24, 1888. 
Dear Sir: 

I am obliged by your letter of July 11 with its inclosures. 
I am glad to say, and you will perhaps be glad to hear, that 
I am considerably better than when I gave to Dr. W. J. You- 
mans the impression you quote. Leaving London in a very 
low state about a month ago, I have since improved greatly, and am 
now in hopes of getting back to something like the low level of 
health which I before had, though I scarcely expect to reach that 
amount of working power which has been usual with me. 

The information contained in your letter was, I need hardly say, 
gratifying to me both on personal and on public grounds. The 
spread of the doctrine of Evolution, first of all in its limited accep- 
tation, and now in its wider acceptation, is alike surprising and 
encouraging; and doubtless the movement now to be Initiated by 
the lectures and essays set forth in your programme will greatly 
accelerate its progress — especially if full reports of your proceed- 
ings can be circulated in a cheap printed form. The mode of pre- 
sentation described seems to me admirably adapted for popularizing 
evolution views, and it will, I think, be a great pity If the effect of 
such a presentation should be limited to a few listeners in Brooklyn. 

Wishing you and your coadjutors every success in your efforts, 
I am Truly yours, 

Mr. J. A. Skilton. __ Herbert Spencer^ 

THE HOME. 



Bat thought he was handsome and said so with joy; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so — 
About their sons' beauty, you know. 

His nose, one could see, was not Grecian, but pug, 

And turned up quite snug, 

Like the nose of a jug; 

But she said it was " piquant," and gave him a hug; 

For mothers are funny, you know, 

Quite so — 

About their sons' beauty, you know. 

His eyes were quite small, and he blinked in the sun; 

But she said it was done 

As a mere piece of fun, 

And gave an expression of wit to her son; 

For mothers are funny, you know, 

Quite so — 

About their sons' beauty, you know. 

The carroty love- locks that covered his head 

She never called red, 

But auburn instead. 

"The color the old masters painted," she said; 

For mothers are funny, you know, 

Quite so — 

About their sons' beauty, you know. 

Now, boys, when your mothers talk so, let it pass; 

Don't look in the glass, 

Like a vain, silly lass, 

But go tend the baby, pick chips, weed the grass; 

Be as good as you're pretty, you know, 

Quite so — 

As good as you're pretty, you know. 

— E. V. Talbot in St Nicholas. 



PARABLES. 



HIS MOTHER'S BOY. 

A mother once owned just a common- place boy, 
A shock-headed boy, 
A freckle-faced boy, 



the conspiracy. 

My grandmother, who lived to be over ninety years of 
age, retained a degree of bodily and mental vigor which 
was truly marvelous at such an age. But as time, however 
gracious and lenient it might be, will — like a mighty sover- 
eign upon his vassals — impose upon us some tribute, were 
it only as a sign of our dependence and submission, the 
poor old lady, too, had to pay a tax to this all-powerful 
sovereign. It consisted in the weakness growing on her 
in her high old age of allowing her usual love of cleanli- 
ness to become exaggerated and morbid. She began 
showing an aversion to any food for the preparation of 
which the hands had to be directly used, unless she pre- 
pared it herself. Thus she objected to eating any bread not 
kneaded by her own hands, and resolved to make the bread 
for our household herself. In vain did mother try to dis- 
suade her from it; in vain my eldest sister offered to do the 
work under her direction, at the same time, partly in joke, 
partly in earnest, holding up her extremely delicate white 
little hands for examination; the old lady persisted in her 
resolution. 

Then we all entered into a great conspiracy against 
grandmother. She was allowed to knead the dough, which 
she invariably did in the evening shortly before going to 
bed; but as soon as she had retired wechildren gave a sig- 
nal to mother or eldest sister, and the actual kneading then 
began, for poor grandmother, — how could we have told 
her! — poor grandmother had not the strength to knead all 
the dough in the capacious trough for our numerous family. 

That is the only conspiracy I ever took part in, and I pray 
to God that if ever I participate in another, it should not 
have a less good object, nor leave behind it less agreeable 
recollections. — Translated from the Arabian by Henry 
Byron. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Wichita, Kans.— An Invitation. The 
next session of the Missouri Valley and Kan- 
sas State Conference will be held in Wichita, 
Kans., Monday, November 19 and 20. Rev. 
Geo. Batchelor, western agent of th* 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. J. 
R. Effinger, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
of Chicago,willbe present. Mr. Jones will give 
a lecture on Saturday evening, the 17th, and 
preach the following Sunday morning and 
evening. The Conference will begin Mon- 
day evening. At the last session of the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference, held at Kansas City. 
It was agreed that the next session should be 
held in Wichita some time in October. The 
date has been changed to a period after the 
Presidential election in order to avoid the 
turmoil incident thereto. The Unitarian So- 
ciety in Wichita desires to extend through 
Unity a cordial and earnest invitation to all 
Unitarians and others in sympathy with the 
thought and work of Unitarlanlsm who are 
accessible, to be present at the Conference 
meetings. It is expected that all established 
societies in the bounds of the conference 
will send delegates, and it is hoped that 
many persons from places where as yet 
there is no definite Unitarian organiza- 
tion will also be present. Let the isolated 
Unitarians of the West, and those of lib- 
eral religious sympathies who do not af- 
filiate with orthodox churches, embrace this 
opportunity to get acquainted with one an- 
other, and to help promote and share the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm which the exercises 
of the conference may be expected to gener- 
ate. If it is true, and I doubt it not, that 
where two or three are gathered together 
who agree to seek for someone thing of high 
spiritual value, that the spirit of the Most 
High abldeth sensibly in their midst, surely 
where two or three score or hundred are 
gathered for a like purpose, such a renewal 
of spiritual strength and religious enthu- 
siasm ought to be realized which cannot but 
find its natural expression in earnest, patient^ 
aggressive work for the upbuilding and 
maintenance of the Universal church as 
Unitarians conceive it — 

" Lofty as the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 



Come, let us look into each other's eyes, and 
feel the warm hand clasp, that emphasizes 
bonds of spiritual sympathy. 

St. Paul, Minn.— That was a rare treat 
granted to the liberal thinking people of St. 
Paul, when on Monday evening, the 8th in- 
stant, they assembled in such goodly num- 
bers, at Unity church, *to listen to the elo- 
quent words of Edward A. HortOn,of Boston, 
of Thomas B. Slicer, of Providence, of 
Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia, and of 
Grindall Reynolds, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Mr. Batchelor, 
who had withdrawn himself from the pro- 

?Tamme, by request of Mr. Reynolds, made a 
ew remarks in conclusion, stating the object 
in the appearance of so many of our eastern 
ministers together in the West to be that the 
two branches of the church might become 
better acquainted. If, as .the minister Mr. 
Crothers remarked, our eastern friends would 
know how much good they have done us, they 
must return next year. The work of the lib- 
eral church in this country is but now begin- 
ning to be felt and each day proves it to be 
a far stronger factor than ever before. But 
every man and woman that fosters the true 
principles of •* freedom, fellowship and char- 
acter m religion " must stand firm, and bind 
their ev ry energy toward the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes. This done, there 
need be no doubt of what the final outcome 
will be. Already one can see its effects in 
nearly all denominations. The dogmas are 
less controlling and the creeds of unreason 
are less looked up to. Fewer people are liv- 
ing for the next world, but are the rather 
bending their energies toward making the 
best of all this contains, trusting that thereby 
they will be the better prepared to face the 
future. 

St. Paul, Mirk, October 11, 1888. W. O. V. 



Beware of Scrofula 

Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself In running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc Hood's Sarsaparllla 
expels all trace ot scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

" I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparllla, and am 
cured." C. E. Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handlln&tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally todk Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: " I am entirely well." 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured." J. B. 
Stanton, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparllla 

Sold by all druggist*, fl; sixforfft. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Kasa, 

IOO Doses One Dollar 



Chicago.— Miss Leggett, recently from the 
East, where she was working in the interest 
of the young organization in Beatrice, Neb., 
brings back good reports from the Toronto 
(Canada) and Rochester (New York) Confer- 
ences. The former was specially significant 
as the first meeting of the organization; the 
latter was well attended and a " rich meet- 
ing " to all. Miss Leggett states that, owing 
to a difficulty about plans, the dedication of 
the Beatrice church unfortunately can not 
take place until spring, but she hopes, to hold 
services in the basement next month. We 
commend her and the growing society for 
their courage, and wish them God-speed in 
their work. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— We learn through 
a private letter that there has never been so 
much interest displayed in the Unity Club 
work of the First Unitarian society as now. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All book* sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice mutt be conditional on the state of p»r col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any [book it, 
print will be mailed on receipt 0/ price by Charles H. 
Ktrr db Co. t t75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The National Epic of Finland. In two volumes. 
Translated into English by John Martin Crawford. 
New York: John B. Alden. Cloth, Price.... $2 00 

Life of Rev. W. 8. Balch. By Rev. H. Slade. 
Klgi,in.-.Mr8.W.S.BalB^. Cloth. Price.. $1.50 

The School Pronouncer based on Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 36£ 
Price & 1 * 5 

Fighting Phil. The Life and Military Career of Philip 
Benry Sheridan. BvRev.P. C. Headley. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. W York: Chas. T. Dilling- 
ham. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth — 
880. Price i 

Plvmouth Pulpit. Sermons Preached in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, by Henry Ward Beecher. From 

i Bllingwood's Stenographic Reports. Cloth, in 
four volumes. Price, each 11.50 



8PECIAL NOTICE. 

Thromgh a subscription for the purpose of putting ♦* 
sale Mr. West's little book, 

"Uplifts of Heart and Will," 

at a reduced price from the edition advertised in cloth, 
we are able for the present to offer the work, neatlr 
bound in paper covers, postpaid, for 
20 cents per copy, 

3 copies for 50 cents. 
The paper and type are the same as in the cloth edi- 
tion. 

The above are netprices y and the offer will remain 
open only until revoked. 

The edition in cloth still remains at 50 cents per 
copy. 

[From the New Theology Herald .] 
" The outpourings of a soul deeply religions in Ae 
best sense, out suspicious of forms. Truly beautiful 
invocations. The volume contains the strongest pos- 
sible testimony to the indestructibility of the religious 
sentiment. The poems at the end are also full to over- 
flowing with noble feeling. This volume is one of the 
many assurances that the liberal church will fast 
enough gather poetry, music and art, to invest its 
nobler thought. 
Address all orders to the Publishers, 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOL8. 
We invite attention to three series of twelve lessons 
each, which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks to children. The first, " Corner Stones of Char- 
acter," by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every -day life, such qualities as "Honesty," 
4 Self-control," " Order/' "Justice," "Concentra- 
tion," " Usefulness," etc. " Home Life;" the second 
series treats of " Home Helping," u Table Manners," 
"Old Age," etc.; and "School Life," of "Play," 
"Studying," " Self -Education," "School Honor," 
" Vacation," etc. These one page lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher's nae. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred $10.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St, Chicago. 



tf& 



PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound aOpajre 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. ICRRR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Ohicajro. 



AMERICAS PROTECTIONIST'S 1AHD1L. 

300 pages, all about the Tariff. 18,000 sold. 8ample 

of paper edition by mail for 85 cents. Agents wanted. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church op the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty -third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, October 28, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, October 28, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 28, services at 
10:45 a. h. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 28, services 
at 11 a. m.; Subject, Charities of Mind. 
Monday, October 29, Unity Club, Novel 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, October 28, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 

The Woman's Unitarian Association 
will hold its next meeting at Unity church 
on Thursday, October 25, Miss Lina Troen- 
dle, leader. Topic: "The Duty of Society 
to Children." 

Rev. George Batch elor's address, until 
November 4, will be Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke lectures be- 
fore the Chicago Women's Club, November 
8, 10, 15 and 17, on the following topics in 
the order named: 1. The Beginning of In- 
tellectual Culture Among Women. 2. The 
Blue Stockings of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 3. The Dawn of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 4. The Progress of the last 
Fifty Years. The lectures are to be given in 
the Women's club room, Art Institute Build- 
ing. 



THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR IN- 
STRUCTION IN LETTERS. MOR- 
ALS AND. RELIGION. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

Mr. Franklin Head, President. 

Mr. O. A. Butler, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
thal, Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs. M. T. Lewis Gannett, Hinsdale, 111., 
Secretary. 

Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Room 93, Treasurer. 

Mrs. H. G. Frank, 1608 Prairie Ave., Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley, 865 West Jackson St. 
Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, 222 Michigan Ave., 
Committee on Programmes. 

Blake, Mr. Jambs Vila; Bundy, Mr. 
John C; Bundy, Mrs. Mary E.; Butler^ 
Mrs. Phebe M.; Case, Mr. William W.; 
Chapin, Miss Augusta J.; Cheney, Mr. 
Clarence ; Dexter, Mrs. Josephine ; 
Gannett, Mr. William C. ; Gardine, Mr. 
John; Greeley, Mr. Louis M.; Halliwell, 
Mr. A. C; Hirsch, Dr. E. G.; Howell, 
Mr. J. C; Howell, Mrs. J. C; Johnson, 
Mr. W. Alexander; Jones, Mr. Jenkin 
Lloyd; Kollock, Miss Florence; Mason, 
Mr. A. O.; Roche, Hon. John A.; Salter, 
Mr. William M.; Stiles, Mrs. A. W.; 
True, Mrs. Ella W.; Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Laura S. 

It will be the aim of this Institute to 
provide for the study and discussion of sub- 
jects pertaining to letters, morals and religion, 
In the scientific spirit, under the lead of a 
high and specially trained scholarship. It 
hopes to secure lectures from the ablest think- 
ers at home and abroad on themes beyond 
the range of the popular lyceum platform. 
Classes will also be organized for the more 
thorough and systematic study of pending 
questions in sociology, reform and religion, 
such as will supply that need of special in- 



struction felt by those engaged in active work 
of philanthropy and moral and religious in- 
struction, besides aiding to impart a rounded 
culture and more intelligent understanding 
of life and duty. It is the hope of those 
engaged in this new enterprise to give to 
Chicago something that corresponds in gen- 
eral aim, though necessarily, at first, in a 
small and experimental fashion, to the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, and the Hibbert and Bampton lec- 
tureships of London. 

Arrangements have been made for an open- 
ing course of nine lectures by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch on "The Old Testament" This will 
be followed by another course of the same 
number on " Practical Charities," by W. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of the Charity Organization 
Society, Other lectures are in contemplation. 
The board of management also hope to per- 
fect arrangements for a Herbert Spencer 
school of a week's session, with lectures and 
discussions, in the coming spring. An after- 
noon class for the detailed study of the Old 
Testament will be conducted by Rabbi Hirsch, 
the probable subject being the Book of Job. 
Classes for the study of evolution, in prepa- 
ration for the Spencer school, and in the eth- 
ical and religious poems of Robert Browning, 
led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, will also be formed 
if called for. 

Terms.— For Dr. Hirsch's lectures, course 
tickets, $3.00. Coupon tickets, good for twen- 
ty-five admissions, at any time, for any person, 
$6.00. Single admission, 50 cents. For class- 
es and other lectures, to be hereafter an- 
nounced. All applications for tickets and 
other financial matters are referred to the 
treasurer; concerning classes and all other 
matters, to the committee on programmes. 
(See addresses above.) 

All lectures, not otherwise announced, will be given 
at the Architectural Sketch Club, Art Institute build- 
ing, corner Michigan avenue and Van Buren street. 
Entrance on Van Kuren street. 

NINE LECTURES ON OLD TESTA- 
MENT LITERATURE. 

BY RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, Ph. D. 

I. Lecture. — Introduction. 

November 8, 188$. 

The interest we have in Biblical literature. 
Is it exclusively religious? Aside from all 
religious considerations, as a matter of, and 
means to, general culture, the study of the 
Bible is important and profitable. The one- 
sided view taken of the Bible is not con- 
ducive to a f nil comprehension of its beau- 
ties. It neglects to consider it as a whole, 
and dwells too much upon detached texts. On 
the other hand, the study of the Biblical 
writings as records of history and works of 
literature will not detract from their value as 
religious instructors. The method pursued 
in the course is the critical one. A rapid sur- 
vey of the different schools of criticism, and 
the history of criticism of interest and ser- 
viceable to our studies. The languages of 
the Bible, what is their character? The tra- 
ditional divisions of the Bible. When, and 
by whom, was our present collection made? 
The condition of the text before us. Its 
name, Massoretic. Is it authentic? What 
do the ancient versions of the Bib\e teach us 
In this regard? The Septuaglnt and other 
Greek translations. The Peshitto. The Tar- 
gumim. 

II. Lecture.— Sketch of the Development 
of the Religion of the Hebrews. 

November 15, 

Revelation or evolution? Do they exclude 
each other? Is the Hebrew religion of 
Egyptian origin? Its relations to the religion 
of Babylon-Assyria. The character of the 
8hemite. Renan*s theory of an original mono- 
theistic instinct reviewed. Do the facts bear 
it out? A survey of the Gods of Edom, 
Phoenicia, the Arabs, and kindred Semitic 



tribes fails to substantiate it. The tribal Gods. 
Gradual consolidation of the tribes into a 
nation. The God Yahweh. His relation to 
Sinai, The influence of the occupation of 
the land upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
Who were the Nazirites f Who the Prophet* f 
The struggle between the religion of the 
Prophets and the popular religion sketched. 
Monotheism finally triumphant 

HI. Lecture.— Early History of the Lit- 
erature. 
November 99. 

What was the condition of the people? 
What their occupation? Did they have the 
art of writing? Writing on stone. The re- 
lations of literature to history. The earliest 
poetry. Sword songs. Well-songs. The song 
of Deborah analyzed. The blessing of J acob 
(Gen. 49). The blessing of Moses (Deut. 38). 
Legends, reduced to writing or not? The 
character of the Patriarchal biographies. 
What could have been their historical writ- 
ings? Have those that have come to us their 
original cast? Why not? And through what 
process have they passed? 

IV. Lecture.— (a) The Prophets of the 
Assyrian Age. 

November 99, 

The historical conditions. Rise and devel- 
opment of the monarchy. The division of 
the realm. Political ambitions and their 
consequences. The character of prophttto 
eloquence. Parallelism. Hosea. Amos. 
Does Joel belong to the group? Isaiah I and 
Micah. Anonymous writings credited to 
other prophets. Literary analysis of the 
style of these writings! Jonah, its age un- 
certain. 

(b) The Prophets of the Decline. 
Historical Conditions. Nahum. Zepha- 
niah. Habakhuk. Jeremiah. Anonymous 
authors. Chapters read and analyzed. 

V. Lecture.— The Captivity* 

tteeember v. 

Condition of the exiles. Influence of their 
surroundings. Their hopes. A retrospect 
of the Messianic Ideal. Their religious 
views. Ezekiel, Obadiah, Isaiah II and anony- 
mous authors. 

VI. Lecture.— The Restoration; Penta- 

teuch. 
December 18, 

Prophet and Priest. Development of Priest- 
hood. What is the meaning of the Law? 
The earliest laws. The different strata. 
Deuteronomy. Elohlst and Yahwist The 
Priestly Codex. The conservative views of 
Dillmann and Kittel; the radical of Reuss, 
Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen. The final redac- 
tion. Pentateuch and Joshua. What about 
the first twelve chapters of Genesis? Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The other historical books. 
The books of chronicles. Haggai and 
Zachariah. 

VII. Lecture.— The Poetry of the Bible. 
December 90, 

The character of Biblical poetry. The 
Bongs of Balaam. The Psalms. Are they of 
Davidic origin? What their purpose? Mac- 
cabean psalms. The " Lamentations." The 
Song of Songs. Ruth. Is Esther an histori- 
cal book or a novel. The wisdom series. The 
Proverbs. 

VIII. Lecture.— The Wisdom Series Con- 

tinued. 
December 97, 

Job and Ecclesiastes. When written? Their 
contents analyzed. 

XI. Lecture.— The Development of Post- 
Biblical Judaism. 

January 8, 1880, 

Hellenism and Adaism. Pharisee and 
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Saddueee. The Essenes. The Apocrypha: (1) 
The Judaen; (2) The Alexandrian. Why 
excluded from the Canon t The Book of 
Daniel and the Non-Biblical Apocalyptic 
books. Enoch, Book of Jubilees, etc. 



An opportunity will be given at the close 
of each lecture for questions and conversa- 
tion. 

Rheumatism originates in lactic acid in the 
blood, which settling in the joints causes the 
pains and aches of the disease. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla cares rheumatism by neutralizing 
the acidity of the blood, and giving it rich- 
ness and vitality. Try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

A Woman's Success. 

In the summer of 1888 Dr. Alice B. Stock- 
ham, of Chicago, brought out " Tokology, a 
book for every woman." She rented desk- 
room only, taking from her home an old desk, 
an office chair and a little rocker. 

From the one desk in one corner of a back 
room, the business now occupies a pleasant, 
sunny suite of rooms, at 161 LaSalle st. 

112,000 TOKOLOGIES 

have been sold, many thousand For Boys 
and For Girls, as well as hundreds of other 
books devoted to physical culture, mental 
healing, etc. 

Besides these, Bates Waists, Union Suits, 
Hot Water Baths, Syringes and other health 
goods have been sold in large quantities. 

Hundreds of intelligent, noble-minded 
women, have found lucrative work in her 
books. The common feeling that a stigma 
rests upon book agents has been removed 
by the inspiration that they are engaged in a 
truly philanthropic and missionary work. 
They carry good news to women and know 
that they will receive the blessings of the 
buyer. 

Dr. Stockham's only daughter entered Into 
partnership with her last March, and the firm 
is now known as 

ALICE B. 8TOCKHAM AND CO. 

A monthly journal called The Kinder- 
garten is published, edited by Miss Cora L. 
Stockham and Miss Emily A. Kellogg. From 
the first every one that knew the editors and 
publishers, predicted success for this maga- 
zine. It has been Issued only six months, 
but as The Interior says: 

M It has settled down to 'business 1 and is as 
well edited as if it were old enough to vote." 

It has been adopted as a text-book in some 
of the Kindergarten Training Schools and 
already reaches thousands of homes, giving 
delightful help to mothers. 

44 The Gous give no greet good without labor," is an 
old proverb, and a true one: the hardest labor ie Dot 
always that which ie best paid however. To thoee in 
search of light, pleasant and profitable employment, 
ws say write to B. F. Johnson A Co., Richmond, Vs. 



Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

C©d Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltos, 

For Wasting Diseases of Children, 

Where the digestive powers are feeble and the ordi- 
nary food does not seem to nourish the child, this 
acts both as food and medicine, giving strength and 
flesh at once, and is almost as palatable as milk. Take 
no other. 

THE LEGEND OF XT A -\/T TTHrn 
Gathered from original Xl.rXlYL ■ * 1^ J. 
sources by Gkokgb P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 35 cents : cloth, to cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLESH KRRR <fe CO., Pub- 
lisher^ Chicago. 

ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 35 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. K ERR & CO.. P ublihers. Chicago. 

THE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. By Minot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Post-office Mission worker should use. Thirty-two 
pages, printed in clear open type. Price, includin 
postage. 5 cents: 100 copies, $150. CHARLESH 
KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 



Books for Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Go. 

(Continued from first page . ) 

COBBE, Frances Power. The Duties 

of Women. Cloth, 12mo 

The Peak In Darien. Cloth, 12mo. 

Religious Duty. Cloth, 12mo 

Darwinism in Morals and other 
Essays. Cloth, 12mo 

COLLYER, Robert *A Man in Earn- 
est Cloth, 16mo. _ 

*The Life That Now Is. 16mo 



1 00 
1 00 

1 00 

2 00 

1 50 
1 50 

1 75 



CONN, H. W. ♦Evolution of To-day. 

Cloth, 12mo 

COOKE, George* Willis. George Eliot: 
her Life, Writings and Philosophy. 

Cloth, 12mo 2 00 

Poets Problems. 12mo 2 00 

CURTI88, Samuel Ives. Ingersoll and 

Moses ^ 1 00 

DAVIDS, T. W. Rhys. The Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by Indian Buddhism. Cloth, 

large 8vo 2 50 

DENNIS, William. The Two Con- 
sciences. Cloth, 12mo 65 

DENISON. T. W. The Iron Crown; 

a Novel. Cloth, 12mo ISO 

The Man Behind; a Novel. Cloth, 

12mo 1 60 

DEXTER, Ransom. The Kingdoms 
of Nature ; or, Life and Organiza- 
tion from the Elements to Man, be- 
ing a Following of Matter and 
Force into Vitality, Vitality into 
Organization, and Organization 
into the Various Types of Being, 
Culminating in Man. By Ransom 
Dexter, A.M., M.D., LL. D. De- 
signed for Papular use, with Glos- 
sary. Illustrated 8 50 

DUNNING, N. A. The Philosophy 
of Price and its Relation to Do- 
mestic Currency. Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

ELIOT, William G. Home Life and 

Influence. Cloth, l2mo 1 00 

♦Early Religious Education. Cloth, 

16mo 50 

*The Discipline of Sorrow. Cloth, 

16mo 50 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo. *The 

Conduct of Life. Cloth, 12mo.._ 1 76 
FALLOWS, Samuel. D.D. Dictionary 
of Synonyms and Antonyms. Cloth, 

12mo 1 25 

The Progressive Supplemental Dic- 
tionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Full sheep, quarto, 

531 pages 3 75 

FROTHINGHAM, Octavius Brooks. 
The Religion of Humanity. Cloth, 

12mo 1 50 

Stories from the Lips of the 

Teacher. 16mo 1 00 

Stories of the Patriarchs. 16mo_. 100 
The Child's Book of Religion. 

16mo 1 00 

Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land, 8vo 1 75 

The Cradle of the Christ. 8vo... 1 50 
Theodore Parker; a Biography. 

8vb 2 00 

Belief of the Unbelievers. Paper, 

12mo 25 

The Present Heaven. Paper, 18mo. 05 
FURNESS, William H. The Power 

of Spirit. Cloth, 12mo 1 25 

GANNETT, Abbie M. The Old Farm 
Home: a Shadow of a Poem. Cloth, 

16mo 75 

GANNETT, William C. A Year of 
Miracle. Limp cloth, 18mo., 50 

cents; beveled edges, full gilt 1 00 
tMemoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett. 

12mo 1 00 



GANNETT, William C. and JONES, 
Jenkin Lloyd, The Faith that 
Makes Faithful. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. Cloth, gilt, 

18mo 1 00 

GERHARD. Frederick. The Coming 
Creed of the World. Boards, 12mo, 

526 pages 1 25 

GREG, W. R. 'Enigmas of Life. 

Cloth, 12mo 2 00 

♦Literary and Social Judgment 

12mo 2 00 

GROVE, Dr. George. Beethoven's 

Nine Symphonies, doth, 16mo.. 1 50 

GRUMBINE, J. C. F. Evolution 
and Christianity: a Study. 

Cloth, 18mo 50 

The Decay of the Christian Church. 

Paper, 18mo 15 

HALE, Edward Everett In His Name. 
Cloth, square 12mo, full gilt, illus- 
trated 2 00 

Sybaris and Other Homes. 16mo. 1 25 

Crusoe in New York. 16mo 1 00 

Mrs. Merriam's Scholars. 16mo— 1 00 
HALE, Ellen D. Outline Studies in 
the History of Art. Paper, 

18mo - 10 

HALL, Edward H. *Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in the Christian Church. 

16mo 75 

HANSEN, George P. The Legend 
of Hamlet. 18mo, paper, 25 

cents; cloth 50 

HEDGE, Frederick Henry. Atheism 
in Philosophy, and Other Essays. 

16mo - 2 00 

The Primeval World of Hebrew 

Tradition. 16mo 1 50 

Ways of the Spirit, and Other Es- 
says. 16mo 1 50 

Hours with German Classics. 8vo. 2 50 
HOSMER, Frederick L. The Way of 
Life: a Service Book for Sunaay- 

schools. 16mo, boards 50 

HOSMER, Frederick L. and GAN- 
NETT, William C. The Thought 
of God In Hymns and Poems. 

l8mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth.. 1 
HOSMER, James K. The Story of the 

Jews. Cloth,8vo 1 50 

JANES, Lewis G. A Study of 
Primitive Christianity. Cloth, 

12mo 1 50 

JANSON, Krlstofer. The Spell- 
bound Fiddler: a Norse Romance. 

Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

JONES, Jenkin Lloyd. Practical 
Piety. Four Sermons. Cloth, 

18mo 30 

The Importance of the Intel- 
lectual Life. Paper, 18mo. 10 
KNAPPERT, J. The Religion of Is- 
rael. Cloth, 16mo 100 

MARTIN. Kate Byam, and HENRO- 
TIN, Ellen M. Tne Social Status 
of European and American Wo- 
men. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth - 50 

MARTINEAU, James. *Endeavors 

after the Christian Life. 12mo... 1 00 
♦Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. First Series. 16mo_. 150 
*Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Second Series. 12mo. 2 00 
♦Studies of Christianity. 12mo._ 1 25 

MEAD, Edwin D. Martin Luther: a 
Study of Reformation. Cloth, 

16mo-_ 1 25 

The Constitution of the United 
States,with notes and Outlines 

for Study. Pape*, 16mo 25 

Studies of Holland. Paper, 

18mo 10 
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MERCER, L. P. The New Birth. 

Cloth, 16mo 

MERRIAM, George 8. The Way of 

Life. Cloth, 16mo 

A Living Faith. Cloth, 16mo.— 
MILES, Henry A. The Birth of Jesus. 

Cloth, 16mo 

MILLS, Charles D. B. Pebbles, Pearls 
and Gems of the Orient Cloth, 

full gilt, 12mo 

MITCHELL, Richard M. *The Safe 
8ide: a Theistic Refutation of the 

Divinity of Christ Cloth, 8vo 

MORISON, John H. *The Great 

Poets as Religious Teachers. 16mo. 

MOZOOMDAR, Protap Chunder. The 

Oriental Christ. Cloth, 12mo 

MUMFORD, Thomas J. *Life *nd 

Letters. Cloth, 12mo 

♦Memoir of Samuel J. May. 16mo 
NEWELL, William. Discourses and 

Poems. Cloth, 12mo 

NEWTON, Heber. Womanhood. 

Cloth, 16mo - - 

The Book of the Beginnings. 

16mo 

The Right and Wrong Uses of the 

Bible. 16mo_ 

Philistinism: Plain Words Con- 
cerning Certain Forms of Un- 
belief. 16mo 

Problems and Social Studies 

NICHOLS, Rev. I. *Hours with the 

Evangelists. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols. 

NOYES, George R. *Translation of 

the Hebrew Prophets. Cloth, 

12mo., 2 vols..- 

♦Translation of Psalms and Pro- 
verbs. 12mo 

♦Translation of Job, Ecclesiastee, 

etc. 12mo _ 

♦Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 12mo 

OLMSTEAD, Dwight H. The Protest- 
ant Faith, or Salvation by Belief. 

Cloth, 8vo 

PARKER, Theodore. Lessons from 
the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. Cloth, 12mo, 

480 pages _ - 

A Discourse of Matters Pertaining 

to Religion. Cloth, 12mo 

♦Prayers, with Memoir. Cloth, 

l6mo 

tViews of Religion. Cloth, 8vo, 

476 pages 

PARKER, Benjamin S. The Cabin 
in the Clearing, and other 

Poems. Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

The same in full Russia leather, » 

red edges - 2 00 

PARSONS, James C. ♦The Living 

Word. Cloth, 16mo 50 

PHELPS, Elizabeth Stuart ♦The 

Gates Ajar. Cloth, 16mo _ . . 1 50 

PORTER, Charles Talbot Mechanics 

and Faith. Cloth, 8vo 150 

POTTER, William J. Twenty-five 
Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 

Cloth, 12mo .._ 2 00 

POWELL, E. P. Our Heredity from 

God. 8vo 1 75 

RENAN, Ernest History of the Peo- 
ple of Israel to the time of King 

David. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, _ 2 50 
SEARS, Kdmund H. ♦Foregleams 
and Foreshadows of Immortality. 

Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

SAVAGE, Minot J. Bluflton: a Story 

of To-day. 12mo _. 1 50 

Religious Reconstruction: Latest 

volume of Sermons. 12mo__. 100 

My Creed. 12mo 1 00 

These Degenerate Days: a Poem. 

18mo _ 50 

Poems. 18mo, full gilt With 

Portrait 1 50 
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Light on the Cloud. 18mo, full 

gilt 1 25 

Social Problems. 12mo 1 00 

The Religious Life. 12mo 1 00 

Belief in God. 12mo 100 

Beliefs About Man. 12mo 1 00 

.Beliefs About the Bible. 12mo._ 100 

The Modern Sphinx. 12mo 1 00 

The Morals of Evolution. 12mo_ . 1 00 

Talks About Jesus. 12mo _ _ 1 00 

Man, Woman and Child. 12mo.. 1 00 
Christianity the Science of Man- 
hood. 12mo _ 1 00 

The Religion of Evolution. 12mo, 1 50 

Life Questions. 12mo 1 00 

♦The Minister's Hand Book. For 
Christenings, Weddings and 

Funerals. Cloth 75 

SCRIPTURES, Hebrew and Christian. 

Parti. The Hebrew Story from 

the Creation to the Exile. 

Cloth, 8vo, red edges, 545 

pages - 1 50 

SCRIPTURES, Old and New. Re- 
printed from Unity. Paper, 8vo, 35 
SEELEY, J. R. Ecce Homo. Cloth, 

16mo _ 1 00 

Natural Religion. Cloth, 16mo. . 1 25 
SMITH, Luella Dowd. Wind Flow- 
ers. 18mo 1 00 

SMITH, Mary P. W. *Miss Ellis's 
Mission. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 

cloth 50 

STANLEY, T. Lloyd. An Outline of 
the Future Religion of the World. 

8vo 3 00 

STAPLES, Rev. Nahor A. *Way, 
Truth and Life. Sermons. Cloth, 

12mo 1 50 

STEBBINS, Giles B. The Ameri- 
can Protectionist's Manual. 

12mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth. . 75 
Progress from Poverty . 18mo, 

paper, 25 cents; cloth 50 

After Dogmatic Theology What? 

Cloth, 12mo 60 

STEBBINS, Rufus P. A Study of the 

Pentateuch. 12mo 1 25 

STOCK WELL, Dr. C. T. The Evo- 
lution of Immortality. Cloth, 

12mo 1 00 

STRAUB, Jacob. The Consolations 

of Science. Cloth, 8vo _ 2 00 

Prophecy and Prophets. 12mo. _ 1 00 
TALBOT, George Foster. Jesus: His 
Opinions and Character. Cloth, 

8vo 1 50 

TIFFANY, Francis. Bird Bolts. 

Cloth, 18mo 75 

TILESTON, Mrs. Mary W., Compiler. 
Quiet Hours. First and Second 
Series, in one volume, full mo- 

rocco,.gilt edges 3 50 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 

Cloth, 18mo 1 00 

The same, full morocco, gilt edges 3 00 
Selections from Ecclesiasticus. 

24mo~ _ 50 

From Dr. John Tauler. 24mo.._ 50 

From the Apocrypha. 24mo 50 

From Thomas a Kempis 24mo._ 50 
Tender and True. Poems. 18mo 1 00 
TOWNE, Edward Owings. Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes. 

Cloth, 16mo 50 

TUCKERMAN, Joseph. On the Ele- 
vation of the Poor. 16mo 1 25 

WARE, Henry. *Formation of the 

Christian Character. Cloth, 18mo 50 

WEISS, John. American Religion. 

Cloth, 16mo 1 50 

WELCH, Ransom B. Faith and Mod- 
~ era Thought. Cloth, 12mo 150 

WELLS, Kate Gannett Miss Curtis : 

a Sketch. 12mo _ 1 25 

WEST, James H. Uplifts of Heart 

and Will. Cloth, 18mo. _.._ 50 

tA Holiday Idlesse, and Other 

Poems. 12mo 100 

The Complete Life. 18mo 60 



WILLIAMS, John Milton. Rational 

Theology. Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

WINCHELL, Alexander. Pre-Ada- 
mites; or, a Demonstration of the 
Existence of Men before Adam. 

Cloth, 8vo 8 50 

World Life. 12mo 2 50 

Sparks from a Geologist's Ham- 
mer 2 00 

WOOLLEY, Celia Parker. Love and 

Theology : a Novel. 12mo 1 50 

COMPIL4TIONS, and Volumes of 
Sermons or Essays by Different 
Authors. *Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought. 12mo 1 25 

Christmas Day and All the Year. 

Stories. 16mo 1 00 

*Daily Bread and Other Stories. 

16mo 80 

*Helps by the Way. A "Daily 

Strength " book. 16mo 1 00 

Institute Essays. Cloth 4 8vo 125 

♦Modern Unitarianism. ltJmo 1 25 

Science and Immortality. l8mo, 

cloth 75 

*The Bible Rule of Life. Cloth, 

24mo 30 

♦Unitarian Affirmations: Seven 
Discourses given in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Cloth j 18mo 50 

ANONYMOUS. Ecce Spiritus. Cloth, 

12mo 1 25 

Life in Heaven. 16mo 1 00 

A Pure Souled Liar. A Novel. 

Paper, 16mo 50 



THE 

Seven Great Religious Teachers of 
the World. 

A Wew tteriee of Hunday-Hehool Lei»f»ont», 

ARRANGED BY JXNKtH LLOTD JOKXS. 

An eight-page pamphlet with questions' arranged for 
five or six lessons under each of the Seven Great 
Teachers: Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. A list of references 
supplies resources from which the study may he gath- 
ered, and it is expected that teachers' meetings will be 
held in connection with the lessons. They were first 
arranged for the 8unday-school of All Souls Church. 

Price, 5 cents. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



THE MEMOIR OP THE 

Rev. William S. Balch, 

so widely known throughout his own [the Uni- 
versalist] denomination and to multitudes of others 
as preacher, writer and lecturer for sixty years, is 
now ready. Rev. Amos Crura says: " Having glanced 
through these pages from first to last we congratulate 
all concerned upon the fact that in this book which 
tells of him whom so many of us loved, we can again 
behold the man as he was. Bet forth in an admirable 
manner. And this faithful account of the works and 

f;enins and services of a venerable pastor and friend 
n the Universalist church, is commended to all 
friends of the liberal cause." Cloth, 12rao., 326 
pages. SI. 50 postpaid. For sale by Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago. 



FOUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martlneau. To each a Vnity MUsion tract is de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 83 p iges long. Price of each, 5 
cents ; 10 copies for 25 cents. 

No. 1 8 Channing* No. 90 Emeraon. 

No. 19 Thoodoro Parker. No. 91 Martineau. 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



UNITY MISSION. 

A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
a rationalism that is religious, and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship ana life £0 cents a year, ten 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. Two numbers' are 
already out. Natural Religion, by J. Vila Blake, 
and. The Religion of Jxeus, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at 5 cents; 10 copies to 
one address 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, Chicago. 
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its superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomes for more than a quarteiof a century. It le 
need by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NSW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense." — Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and 1b lighted 
np by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Tehplbton in Hartford Courant. 

"The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
— Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.35 ; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, C hicago. 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned In one reading* 
Mind wandering 1 cured - 
Speaking without, notes. 
Wholly unlike artificial ayitemn. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
flreat Inducement* to corre*nondcnce cluftnea. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Win. A. Ham- 
mond, the world- faoinl Specialist In Maid diseases, 
Daniel direenleaT Thompson, the ureal Psycholo- 
gist. J. 21. Buckley, D. !>., Editor of the C/irUtian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist, and others, 
sent post free by 

Prof. A. LOISBTTE, 287 Fifth Ave., New York. 



PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 
cise, convincing reply to Hknry Gborgk, by Giles 
B. Stebbins. Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. Publishers. Chicago. 



HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cento by CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Pub- 
Ushers, Chicago. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best, borne of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittler.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose ten tie rest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Beg la- 
ter. m 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 83 1 61110. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 

A PURE SOULED LIAR. 

An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, The Open Court says : 

"A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, one 
of the moat notable booke of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
Author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
and sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing, 
perplexing class, marked bv aspiring souls and 
Bohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
notive and characters ofthe average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many." 

Paper. 18mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn fct., Chicago. 

CURETheDEAF 

• Pkck'i Patk>t Imtrovkd Cushioned 

Ear Prim* Perfectly Restore the 
Hearinp. woet * ur th « «Wn«» i*c*owd 

\>y coldt, fevers or iijjuriei to the natural 
drome. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in po»lttnn. Music, conversation, whU- 
perV hnnl distinctly. We refer to thow 
kinirthem. Write to F- UISCOX, 853 
Broad wav, cor. 14th St., New York, for 
illustrated booft of proofs, FREE. 

IIFAVKX AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WOKL.D OP SPIRITS AND II EI*I., described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
HO KG, " Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ," Also THE 
LAST Jl'DttMEST. as witnessed by him in the 
tplrttual world In 1757: The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
scriptures, The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Sweden ho re 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 





60D NEW6 

L ADIES- 

Greatest Bargains SSS5 

Baking Powder and pRiMIUMS. 
Fnr particulars ^d dress 
The Gkeat American Tea Co., 
31A33VefceySt.,iHew York. M Y 




JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 

Advertising baa always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMAS, 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
U to 40 Randolph Street, CHICAGO* 



JUST1T1A, 



a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso 
elation. One dollar a year. Send poetal card for free 
sample copy. 

JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSalle St., Chicago. 



can be 



JmO.™ ™ 10 IpZwUi™ "made working for us. 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
tbeir whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 



1 KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE- 
A# OLOOY AT LEIDEN. An historico-critical 
inquiry into the origin and composition of The Hexa- 
teuch (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch by Philip H. Wicksteed. Price $8.50. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib- 
eral Publishing Co., 54 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



ANOTHER NEW LIBERAL BOOK! 

THE SAFE SIDE: 

A THEISTIC REFUTATION 

OF THE 

DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

BY RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 

It is safe to know the truth. 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. postpaid. 

For Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
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Authors. 
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CHAPTER 
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CONTENTS. 
I.— Guiding Nature of the Menta 

II.— Natural Depravity. 
III.— The Reasoning and Religious 

IV.— The Christian Religion. 

V.— The Witnesses and Imagination. 

VI.— John the Baptist. 

VII.- -Cause of the Crucifixion. 

VIII.— The Teachings of Christ. 

IX.— Josephus. 

X.— Joseph us and Jesus of Tiberias. 

XI.— St. Paul. 

XII.— St. Paul and the Ascension. 

XIII.— Faith. 

XIV.— The Fourth Gospel. 

XV.— The Question as Met by Modern 

XVI.— Inertia of Ideas. 

XVII.— Conversion. 

XVIII.— Worldlineee. 

XIX.— The Safe Side. 

XX.— Immortality. 

X X I. —Supernatural Supervision. 
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AMERICAN Q 

SCHOOL OF POLITICO 

A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. This course is arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius H. Steelve, D.D., 
LL.D., Preset James McCoBh, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. 
H. Payne, D.D., L.L.D., and Preset Herrick Johnson, 
D.D., LLD. 

For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of The Statesman. 

Address the Chancellor, 

WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 

Room 25. 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO. ILL 



nT^WMBfflf i8 ttie amount . V011 can - l - t for a small 
W uHULwi ULaum if you know just where to send 
" ■■'■■"■ "for it. Send 20 cents in sUver or 28 
cents in stamps and your name and address will he 
printed in Tub Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce yon to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated i a trial year free. It is bat 
a small investment which pays you weU. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Miracle, Indiana. 



A POCKET DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

containing 32,000 words and phrases, and ill ust rated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address for 
20 cents. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



KINDERGARTEN 



A Monthly, for 
Home andScnooL 
Sample copv free. 
Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Endorsed 
by National Teachers Association. $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B. 8TOCKHAM A CO., Chicago, III 



rpHE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
JL the standpoint of Modern Thought. Bj James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 8c stamp. Address, The New Ideal, 8pencor. Ma—. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



W 



ANTED— Agents to supply any book 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
" ~ Publishe — ' 



Outfits 80 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. 



hers, Chicago. 
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tegrating Tendencies of "Robert Elsmere;" Professor 
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The Falling Leaf.— Alice Gordon. 122 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOR SALE BY 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Any book in this list will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of price. 

For $5.00 cash with order we will send 
books from this list to the amount of $6.50, 
purchaser to pay expressage. 

For $10.00 cash with order we will send 
books from this list to the amount of $14.00, 
purchaser to pay expreasage. 

For $20.00 cash with order we will send 
books from this list to the amount of $80.00, 
purchaser to pay ezpressage or freight 

On our own publications, distinguished in 
this list by antique type, we allow liberal 
discounts, 40 to 70 per cent, making a profit 
on the Investment of 67 to 233 per cent, to 
one agent in every town. Territory will be 
reserved where the agent agrees to make a 
systematic canvas and send weekly reports. 

Remittances should be made when possi- 
ble in the money orders issued by the express 
companies, otherwise by bank draft, postal 
order or registered letter. Postal notes are 
no safer than currency, and local checks 
should never be sent without adding 15 cents 
to cover the cost of collecting. 

ABBOT, Francis Ellingwood, PhJX 
A Study of Religion. Paper, 

18mo $ 

Compulsory Education. Pa- 
per, 18 mo. 

Christian Propagandism. Pa- 
per, 18mo 

Truths for the Times. Paper, 

18mo 

♦Scientific Theism. Cloth, 12mo. 
ADLER, Felix. *Creed and Deed. 

Cloth, 12mo : 1 

ALGER, William R. A Critical His- 
tory of the Doctrine of a Future 

Life. Cloth, 8vo 3 

ALLEN, Joseph Henry. Christian 
History in its Three Great Periods. 
Cloth, 16mo, 8 vols 3 
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50 



75 



Hebrew Men and Times. Cloth, 

16mo 1 50 

Our Liberal Movement in Theol- 
ogy. Cloth, 16mo 125 

Outlines of Christian History. 

Cloth, 16mo 75 

Three Phases of Modern Theol- 
ogy. Paper, 8vo '— 85 

BALCH, William 8., Life of, by Rev. 

H. Slade. Cloth, 12mo 150 

BARROW8, 8amuel J. ♦A Baptist 

Meeting-House. Cloth. 16mo 75 

*The Doom of the Majority of 

Mankind. Cloth, 12mo 50 

BATCHELOR. George. Social Equi- 
librium and Other Problems, Eth- 
ical and Religious. Cloth, 12mo. 1 50 

BIERBOWER, Austin. The Morals 

of Christ. Paper, 16mo 50 

BLAKE, James Vila. Legends from 
Storyland. Cloth, 16mo. Illus- 
trated 1 00 

Essays. Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

Poems. Cloth, 12mo 100 

Manual Training in Educa- 
tion. 18mo. Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth ^ 50 

BO WRING, Sir John. *A Memorial 
volume of Sacred Poetry. Cloth, 
18mo 90 

BROOKE, Rev. Stopford. Faith and 

Freedom. Cloth, 12mo _ 150 

The Unity of God and Man. 

Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

BROOKS, Charles T. William Ellery 
Charming; a Centennial Memory. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo 1 50 

BROTJBERTON, Alice Williams. The 
Sailing of King Otef and 
Other Poems. Cloth, gilt. 18mo. 1 00 
Beyond the Veil. Paper, 16mo. 20 

BROWNING, Robert Outline Stud- 
ies, prepared by the Chicago 
Browning Society. 12mo. Paper, 
25 cents; cloth 50 

BURT, Mary E. ♦Browning's Wo- 
men. Cloth, 16mo 1 00 

CAMPBELL, Florence M. Jack's 
Afire, or The Barton Torch. 
A novel. Cloth, 12mo 150 



CAREW, Rachel. Tangled ; a Novel. 

Cloth, 16mo 75 

CHADWICK, John W. A Book of 

,Po*ms. Cloth, 18mo 125 

The Faith of Reason.. Cloth, 

16mo 1 00 

The Man Jesus. Cloth, 16mo 1 00 

In Nazareth Town, and other 

• Poems. 16mo. -.__ 1 00 

The Bible of To-day. Cloth, 12mo. .1 00 
A Daring Faith, and other Sermons. 

12mo 1 00 

Faith on the Earth, and other 

Sermons. 12mo _ ., 100 

The Two Voices: Poems of the 
Mountain and the Sea; selected, 

16mo _■ 1 00 

The same, full morocco, gilt edges. 2 00 
CHAMPLIN, Edwin R. Heart's 

Own: verses. Cloth, 16mo 75 

CHANNING, William Ellery. tCom- 
plete Works. Cloth, 8vo., 1060 

pases 1 Q0 

tLife, by his nephew, William 

Henry Channlng. Cloth, 8vo., 

729 pages 100 

♦Thoughts Selected from His Writ- 
ings. Cloth, 82mo 50 

Channlng Centenary Volume. 

Cloth, 8vo 2 00 

*Dr. Channing's Note £ook. Cloth, 

16mo 1 00 

CLARKE. James Freeman. Every- 

Day Religion. Cloth. 12mo 150 

Events and Epochs in Religious 

History. 12mo 2 00 

Vexed Questions in Theology. 

12mo l 00 

The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 

18mo 50 

♦The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 

16mo 75 

♦The Christian Doctrine of the 

Forgiveness of Sin. 16mo... 50 
♦Essentials and Non-essentials in 

Religion. 18mo. Paper, 25 

cents. Cloth 50 

♦Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, 

12mo _ 1 25 

♦Steps of Belief. 16mo 1 00 

(Continued on page 131) 
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colors. These card* were formerly sold i 
cents each. nnd arogemn in their way. 

fTNE **KT OF BEAUTIFl t NEW YEAR'S 
CARDS— Wl'h sentiments appropriate to the season* 
Earh one a Ik -*uty. 

ONE SET Or BIKTIIlkAV CARDS-Each with e«- 
orcssi ve motto or re rue. These are not small cheap cards, 
out very hanilm>nn> din- of good size ami design. 

ONE ELEGANT F HOSTED CAKD-fHve* forth a 
re* pic n dent sparkle when rays of light fall upon it. A 
very unique thine, and pretty too. 

1 FILL SHEET OF REAL IMPORTED PIC. 
VVHEM -For decoration. Km bossed In a great variety of 
«ulorssnd dentin AH of pn...| pjfjg. 

£ NEW STYLE FRENCH DOLLft-With elegant 
wardrobe of a> pieces. A realty Km-ge*>us outfit, appar- 
ently just from the shops of Worth. Must be seen to be 
•ppreristt'fi. | 

THREE SETS »F iMIIXS* rCRNITrRE-That 
the Dolls may be properly received we include a full set of 
Furniture for them, including «S piece* as follows : Par- 
lor Set* composing Upright Piano. Stool. Centre Table. 
Small Table, Sofa, Easy Chair and two small chairs. Easel 
and Picture. Folding Screen and Foot rest. Dining Room 
Set* consisting of Sideboard, Lorsrc Square Table and Four 
Chairs. Chamber Set*enibroclntr Bedstead, Rnreau, Sink, 
Towel Hack, Thrcr Chairs and Cricket. 

4 C Fit MAX EMBOSSED DOLLS* WJADS-The 
httle folks can urns them to good advantage, according to 
their taste and pleasure. 

% SPOOL HOLDER-Thls article Is the most useful 
little thing of the kind that we know of. Every lady wiU 
appreciate It. t> 
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he name amount 



FOURTEEN SOLDIERS- Dressed In colored Con. 
tlnental Costumes. Can be made to stand erect in battle 
with a littlopleasant ingenuity. 

■ REAL JAPANESE II VNDKERCHIEFS-Not the 

common paper affair, but gorgeous in design, very fine in 
texture, and very tasty for ornamentation. Have hereto- 
fore «old at a Tery high price. 

1 JAPANESE CREPE LAMP MAT-Another ar- 
ticle of beauty and utility from the shops of deft and ar- 
tistic Japanese. 

1 FOLDING ALBUM OF PICTFRES-For the 
children. Grotesque Figures, Animals, Birds, Reptiles, 
Flowers and Faces. Very Pleasing. Can be transferred to 
almost anything. 

l&O New DESIGNS-For ladies Fancy Work. The 
noes to which these may be put will appear very plain and 
clear to every lady. 

NEAT CYLINDER BOX OF NEEDLES- Contains 
a choice assortment of line imported needles, Including 
darners bodkins, &c. Nn lady can have too many needles, 

ONELARGE SHEET OF CHOICE PICTURES 
— Acrobats, Performers, Elephants, Animals, etc. All in 
brisrht colors and gigantic aizo. Sets the young folks wild 
with delight 

THE ORACLE OF KISMET -A wonderful and mys- 
terious combination. Answers questions of Past, Present 
and Future. 

NEW GAME OF BIBLE qiTEBTIONS-Thereare 
10 cards in this new game, and it is very interesting. Tho*e 
not in the " key" marvel the correctness with which the 
▼erae selected can be told. 

PATENT CHART FOR LEARNING TO PLAY 
THE PIANO AND ORGAN -With the aid of this very 
simplo arrangement any person will be able to play the 
piano almost at sight, A great invention. 

GOODS PACKED IN A, NEAT BOX TO ANY AD- 

.mount expended elsewhere will not yield one-half trie enjoyment. 



OUR CREAT HOLIDAY BOX OF BA 

*-•-,? profit, but is well worth the moue; 

. Order early so as to have it reach j w . , ., , . . ^ . - ., U ^„, H<I . ; ,^- 

Address. COGIA HASSAN. ROCHELLE PARK. N. J. * 



— .* BARGAIN 8 does not contain a lot of cheap trashy Ktuff. got up to sell, and 

is w„u worth the money. WE GUARANTEE PERFECT SATISFACTION ormune* 

•©funded. Order early so as to have it reach you In ample time fur the Hobdays. Stamps taken* * 
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ORIGINAL STORias 

t BY TITE BEST 

American An thorn. 

For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal St., Boston. 



FREE 



Sample »r. X. ITOM1 PROM IIIaL WAfKHs. 
Lowllate* lu rYcucheraaml Teacher*. Agvni* 

Wanted. »!M*KIMRS| tv„ q a u»e 7 , \m 9 ]*.. 



-famarftm 

$lG(athoUnPla». ie*r*ll9 ClarKvlreet. . 



119 ClarKi+reet. . 

CHICAGO, 



GREAT HOLIDAY 

BOX OF BARGAINS 

A PLEASING COLLECTION AT A POPULAR PRICE. 

CONTAINS GOODS VALUED AT RETAIL AT 

$1.60, FOR ONLY SIXTY CENTS, 

POSTPAID. 

Every year we aim to give our patrons an 
enjoyable surprise in the shape of something 
particularly adapted for Christmas and New- 
Year's. We believe we hav« got together, this 
year, the Best Box of Bargains ever 
offered. Each Box warranted to give satis- 
faction, or money returned. 

O O 3ST T IE ItT T S : 



THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people* It Is a large, eight-page 
paper, every page filled solid full of Interesting read- 

SUig; stories of thrilling Interest, adventure, love, th« 
Mffi^fflilil?* **** detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
JMW 311128 !■**» cles on tne Household Department, Ladles' Work, 
Boys* and Girls* Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of Thk Yankek Blade are 
edited by Sam Walter Fobs, the celebrated 
humorist, The circulation is rapid iy Increasing. 
Endorsed by tbe best people as suitable for ever) body to read. Its reading 
nutter Is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarltv. Don't fait to 
try Turn Yankee Blade. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
week* Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. We oiTer It to 
new subscriber* ftor only 91*00 n year, or 
50 cents for alx months. We will send It three 
months for 35 cents. If you will eneloae C era. 
extra, nnd mention this paper, ne will 
kaend you FREE m Hair Dozen Japanese ahlfu Handkerchiefs of 
-Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
iThis Is one of the greatest offers ever mauc by any reliable firm. Send at on re. Kent* 
years for 91.79. The Yankee Blade is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 

POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We have examined the above^ttmed paper and Japanese handkerchief*, and find than re 
j« si rtmartabie bargain. We can recommend them to all our readers.— Editor. 



Don't BUY FENCING 

Until tou get our Price hut of Or- 
namental and Finn t->nc?i. Oaten. 
Iron Ports .Tree Guards, Barbed and 
nlaln Wire, Neltinfct, Wire- work. Ax 
Hulbert Field Ix>om fur both Picket 
and Netting Fences only 125. 
Gal ranlred Steel fence lasts forever. 
Donations for churches and ceine- 
sUlaf Your name on salon 
Catalogue free; write for estimates 
We ship everywhere. Agents wauttd 

HULBERT FENCED 




MASON <fc HAMLIN 

The cabinet organ was Introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these Instruments* 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main, 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason A Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
nneoualled ex ^\ (■% -fS AIIC cellence o f 
their organs, \J f\ \Af\n& the fact that 
at ail of the 922 TO 9900. great World's 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1807, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $89 to 1900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to sllDIAsyAC ^^ They 
recognize tberlMIIU ©high excell- 
ence achieved 0BAHS A VFSX8HT by other lead- 
ins makers in the art of piano building, but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable Improvement Introduced by them in the 
year 1883, and now known as the "Mason & Hamlxh 
Piano Strinoxr," by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with greatly increased capacity for standing 
in tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 

BOSTON. NEW VOKK. CHICAGO. 



Are You an American Citizen ? 

IF SO 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 



For It Is a distinctive American Paper. 
For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 
For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 
Church or Qovernment with the United 
8tates. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from our 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 

t&l.SO a. Year. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington Street, 
Boston, .... Mass. 



"THE OLD RELIABLE" 

POULTRY JfllHAL. 

1889. VOLUME 20. 1880. 



Nearly Two Decased of Success ! 

The American Poultry Journal is the 

LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of its Class in America. 

Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and get 
the benefit of the special premiums. 
Address :— 

WARD <Se BATES, 
113 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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EDITORIAL. 



An English lady proposes " to give a handsome contribu- 
tion" towards the erection, of a statue of Channing on the 
Thames embankment.^ 

Here is a good hint |p the pews from an exchange: " If 
the people who so sharply criticise their ministers will, in- 
stead, try hearty co-operation with them for one year, they'll 
be convinced that it i*not criticism, but co-operation, that 
the ministry need." 

The good temperance story about the sixteen class-mates 
of General Harrison filling drunkards' graves, which Pro- 
fessor Swing (one of the class-mates) spoiled several weeks 
ago, has reached England, and the Christian Life of Octo- 
ber sixth gives it as true. 

Thirty-five thousand watches are manufactured every 
day in the United States, and a Wisconsin frog-farmer ex- 
pects to have twenty-five thousand frogs for the market 
next spring, to be sold at twenty cents per dozen. This in- 
dicates what a portion of the world is thinking about 

An authority on such matters says that wines and ladies' 
gloves are disappearing at Saratoga. There may be a con- 
nection between these two society facts. Artificiality leads 
to dissipation. A naked hand holding a glass of water is 
more attractive than a gloved hand toying with the wine- 
glass. 

A Central American lizard is said to have a third eye on 
the top of its head. It is also said that the pineal gland in 
man and the higher animals represents this lost original 
eye. Perhaps some day we shall revive that aborted organ. 
At least we need that heavenly outlook that will make our 
lives less groveling. # 

We are glad to see that the meetings at Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Si Cloud, Quincy and St. Louis are indicative of life 
among western Unitarians. They also prove that nothing 
is truly representative of western Unitarianism that is 
not only courageous, but progressive and inclusive, reaching 
all the way from the most independent experimenter in the 
interests of high thought and pure living to the most con- 
tented devotee who finds his heart and head fed at the 
shrines of the past. 

At the autumnal meeting of the British and Foreign As- 
sociation, recently held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Doctor Asp- 
land, Q. C, the president, on taking the chair, made a strong 
plea for the non-doctrinal basis of Unitarian churches and 
against all dogmatic or creedal tests. Speaking of the 
founders of the early churches that are now Unitarian, in 
England, he said, " They had faith in the providence of 
God, they had faith in the truth and believed it would pre- 
vail, and thus they left to their successors the freedom 
they had exercised themselves." 

Certain preachers in Chicago and elsewhere are busy 
warning people against the disintegrating tendencies of 
" Robert Elsmere," and the old cry which characterizes this 
age as an age of scepticism and doubt is reiterated. Our 
contemporary, the Inquirer, . in London, quotes for the 



benefit of such people on the other side of *4he water the 
following stanza: -' * - - ■■*'*' 

" Let all fruitless searcheis^g% - J 

That perplex and teasff t us, t \ . _. , 

And determine nought to know • '/, [\ . i 

But a bleeding Jesus!"/ v '': 

There are some quotable sentences in a sermon of Prof. 
Swing's given at the Iowa State Fair ih ! De3 Moines the 
first week in September of this year. It is a timely seihnon 
given at a timely innovation. It indicates the advances in 
religious thought which follow and teep pace with the im- 
provements of human art and science. " The brain which 
works out reapers should work at our faith." u All of God's 
laws are general and the progress which touches a plow or 
a car or a sickle touches man's prayer and hymn*" ^De- 
ductions in science are paralleled in truth and beauty by the 
deductions in worship." 

The Illinois Conference of Unitarian and other Indepen- 
dent Societies is a little body, and, like all our conferences 
in this West of magnificent distances and corresponding 
car-fares, its meetings illustrate the did text about the " two 
or three who gather together in his £ame." : The rest of the 
text is apt to be true also, — the " Christ in the midst," — if 
that means the spirit which looks up and Out, in too, and 
lends a hand. Both parts of the text proved true of the 
recent Quincy meeting. And for the looking " forward," — 
three new church-homes are going up withinHhe limits of 
the Conference, at Rockford, Moline and Hinsdale. \. 

We hope our readers in Chicago and vicinity will read 
carefully the announcement of the Chicago Institute On our 
Announcement page, and make an effort to circulate the 
notice and attend in large numbers. There is no ignorance 
more deplorable in these days than the ignorance of intelli- 
gent men and women in all churches of the true, .nature, 
origin and meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures. • These nine 
lectures by one so competent to speak as Babbi Hirsch 
ought to attract a large number of Sunday-school teachers, 
superintendents and students of religious thought and his- 
tory. The lectures begin at 8 p. m. on successive Thursday 
evenings, beginning November 8, 1888. * 

Why do we not return to the good old-fashioned method 
of having our candidates for the ministry study, with a 
settled successful clergyman and pastor? For Oiie year at 
least, it would be admirable for both men to help each 
other. The older would have the stimulus of companionship 
in his studies; the younger would have the benefit of much 
practical experience and knowledge which he has now to 
learn blindly by long years of apprenticeship. -It is a 
met I od which might lift some of the burcjens from an active 
minister by giving him the relief of a colleague. ; It is a 
method much in use among students of law and found to be 
very profitable. It is a method peculiarly applicable to us 
in the absence of easily accessible schools, a method of 
common sense. We are glad to find that circuynstaVices 
have led Mr. Crooker at Madison to recommend this plan to 
young men under his care. 

Those were suggestive facts for liberals interested in for- 
eign missions, offered by Rev. James H. Chapin before the 
Universalists in the Church of the Redeemer Wednesday 
night. Jle says Japan is bidding for a new reli^iofe • The 
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people are given over to a pessimistic philosophy; they 'be- 
lieve the worst thing possible is to live, the best to die, ex- 
cept for the transmigration of souls. The old temples are 
neglected. Buddhism and the Shinto system must be re- 
placed by something else. The Japanese will not believe 
in endless punishment, thinking it worse than metempsycho- 
sis. These are significant facts: The first Protestant sermon 
was preached in 1858. In 1869 there were not five Chris- 
tians in a population of five million souls. In 1886 there 
were 193 churches, 64 of them self-supporting. The re- 
port was full of encouragement to those who believe in a 
wise but earnest cultivation of this religious soil. It shows 
the Japanese to be a people whose younger and more 
thoughtful element are yearning for something noble to 
replace the decayed faith. 

This is the way Unity church of Wichita, Kan., appeals to 
its public in a neatly printed circular: 

Invitation. — All clause* of persons here mentioned are cordially 
invited to attend any or all of the church services and meetings: 

Members of orthodox churches, satisfied with their present 
church relations, are invited to visit us, for the sake of better ac- 
quaintance and fellowship. 

Members or supporters of orthodox churches, not able to sub- 
scribe honestly and fully to the creed and teachings of orthodoxy, 
are earnestly invited to come and get acquainted with the Unitarian 
thought, aim, methods and work, in the hope that they may find a 
congenial church home with us. 

Persons not members of any established church, but who are 
honestly seeking to know the truth, and would like to do right, 
whether called infidel, atheist or agnostic, are invited to come and 
see if there are not points of similarity in the Unitarian thought and 
aim sufficiently broad, not only to afford them ttanding-room on our 
platform, but wide enough to give them a working basis with us. 

FeUowthip.—Wv invite all to our fellowship who will unite with 
us to help establish truth, love and righteousness in the world. We 
condition our fellowship on no other test. 
Here follow ' ten high statements of belief taken mostly 
from Unity Short Tract No. 17. 

Some of the noble utterances of the Rev. Charles H. Ea- 
ton, D. D., (successor to Dr. Chapin in New York), in his 
Occasional Sermon at the Universalist Convention, remind 
us how, through variations in the details of faith, there are 
grand universale on which we can all unite. " We shall best 
show our gratitude," said Mr. Eaton, " by adhering to the 
truth as seen from our attitude." " Deists are right, as they 
object to a God immanent outside the reign of law." This 
great truth also falls sweetly on the ear: " Wherever the 
soul is open to the breathings of the divine spirit, there is 
God." The broad mind nobly declares: " To leave revela- 
tion to the Bible is unjust. . . Whenever we make a strug- 
gle for truth the everlasting arms are around us — support 
and inspiration." " It is a great and glorious thing to stand 
up in the midst of criticism; ignoble to be afraid to brush 
away the cobwebs." The following is an impressive though 
solemn truth: "The spirituality of a church cannot rise 
higher than its individual members; the best proof of God 
is a living church." "You have no martyrs," says the critic, 
to which Mr. Eaton well responds: " We have martyrs with- 
out the bonds, saints without the name, tried on the rack of 
public opinion." Such martyrdom Unitarianism knows. 

The second annual Institute for our Western Sunday- 
schools and Unity Clubs, held last week at Mr. Learned's 
church, St. Louis, deserved the name which ranks it among 
educational societies. From Prof. Hailman's opening ad- 
dress on " Frcebel Methods in the Sunday-school " to the 
closing three hours' talk on Club management, the meetings 
fairly bristled with practical hints of the "how to do it" 
kind; and the "how do you do?" faces bright with wel- 
come to each other and to the points discussed made the 
five sessions a picture of beautiful alertness. Detailed ac- 
counts wili be given elsewhere in our paper, but we can't 
put in that picture. If this October meeting be an earnest 
of the value of the Institute, it will be worth sacrifices that 
our workers may attend it. The two school subjects most 



discussed were a higher educational aim in the lessons, and 
the home-end of the Sunday-school. Steps were taken to 
organize a system of lessons adapted to both the " uniform " 
and the " graded " methods; and greeting was given to the 
Normal Lectureship about to start so quietly in Chicago. 
If success attend these two new plantings, our schools and 
clubs — to say nothing of the Sunday Circle and Post Office 
Mission workers and young men and women with the 
preacher- spirit in them — will five years hence tell the story 
in good fruit Next week we hope to devote most of our 
space to this Institute. 

In this day of much discussion on the Tariff we see, on 
both sides, ten men who are convinced to one man who is 
convincing. A discussion, if it does nothing else, should at 
least leave both parties to it more open, more tolerant, more 
in love with light and with each other; but in politics and 
in religion how many of us can come out of a talk in that 
spirit ? It would be a good plan to pin up on one's mental 
walls some " Golden Rules in Making up one's Mind," — 
like these, for instance: — 

1. Be humble before the largeness of a subject 

2. Be honest in confessing ignorance. 

3. Hold the truth always above the present issue. 
' 4. Never argue for personal victory. 

5. Wish to see objections to your view. 

8. Be willing to be overthrown in argument. 
Still better, pin up these words from Emerson: " Courage 
to ask questions; courage to expose our ignoranca The 
great gain is, not to shine, not to conquer your companion, 
— then you learn nothing but conceit, — but to find a com- 
panion who knows what you do not; to tilt with him and be 
overthrown, horse and foot, with utter destruction of all 
your logic and learning. There is a defeat that is useful. 
Then you can see the real and the counterfeit, and will 
never accept the counterfeit again. You will adopt the art 
of war that has defeated you. You will ride to battle 
horsed on the very logic which you found irresistible. You 
will accept the fertile truth, instead of the solemn custom- 
ary lie." 

The Universalist General Convention, holding its session 
of 1868 from October 23-26 in St Paul's Church on the 
South Side, had an excellent introduction in the Tuesday 
evening meeting held in memory of Dr. William H. Ryder. 
St Paul's, itself a beautiful church, was beautifully decor- 
ated with wreaths and beds of bloom, the life-like portrait 
of Dr. Ryder being surrounded with roses and ferns, gar- 
lands of white chrysanthemums clinging about the memorial 
cross to the left. Addresses were given by Rev. L M. At- 
wood, D. D., of Canton, N. Y., Rev. G. L. Demarest, D. D., 
of Manchester, N. H., Rev. Arthur Edwards, D. D., and 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, D. D., of Chicago. All served elo- 
quently to emphasize Doctor Ryder's pure morality, his 
fearlessness in upholding any cause he believed just and 
worthy, and his wisdom in a long and honored life nobly 
climaxed by generous benefactions. As Doctor Thomas 
justly said, " The fraternity, the brotherhood denied Will- 
iam Henry Ryder in life, the beneficence of death has 
given him." He had been ostracized " not because he had 
had less spiritual faith, but because he had had mora His 
faith was so high, so far-reaching and universal that he 
stood away up on the heights of redeemed characters alone." 
His honesty as a preacher, his truth had given him a power- 
ful grip on this city. The doctor was deeply moved at the 
thought of Doctor Ryder's unwavering support during the 
former's hour of greatest stress, and when he closed his 
brief address there were many eyes in the audience moist 
with tears. 

T. C. William's plea for a " Collegiate church," in the 
Register of October 18, is well worthy of notice. By this 
unusual name he means a church administered through an 
association of ministers, each of whom undertakes one spe- 
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cial line of work, and together forming a collegium, or 
organized college faculty. Oar Protestant churched are con- 
structed on a rural type. They are adapted to country 
needs and not at all adequate to the imperative wants of a 
city congregation and public. Modern cities are the growth 
of new conditions, and the Protestant churches are not fitted 
to deal with the newer problems. Mr. Williams^ carefully 
analyzes the ground and distinguishes three functions of the 
ministerial office which cannot be equally well performed by 
any one man. These are: (1) Preaching, the office of exhorta- 
tion and inspiration. (2) Teaching, the office of instruction 
in religious facts, theories and principles. (3) Ministration 
and philanthropy, the office of visitation and practical effort 
against all forms of evil, intelligent dealing with pauperism, 
intemperance, crime and the social eviL To bear the extra 
expense several or more congregations might unite. The 
larger numbers would form another decided advantaga 
While this scheme is manifestly ideal, it is an ideal which 
ought to be materialized. Every conscientious hard-working 
city minister knows 9 only too well how inadequate he is to 
the pressure of these three demands. Such a division of 
labor is only in the line of our reorganized and specialized 
civilization. It must come in some form or other, if the 
church is ever to reach and mould the lives of our rapidly 
increasing city populations. No man a little lower than the 
angels can train himself to effective preaching, or accurate, 
scholarly theological instruction, or wise experienced labors 
in Christian charity, without devoting all his energies, time 
and strength to one department, and one only. Of no pro- 
fessional man is such a degree of versatility expected as of 
the modern city minister. In the strain of such various oc- 
cupations it is no wonder that the nervous system breaks 
down. In every other calling a man can shut the door on 
his business, the clergyman's business invades his home, 
destroys his leisure, drains his sympathies, and in subtler 
forms intrudes into his chancel of social enjoyment. Mean- 
while, in default of a collegiate church, every living relig- 
ious association has its blessed unordained ministers, the 
good men and women who help out the insufficient clergy- 
man. They do not appear in the list of salaried officers, but 
they are often more permanent workers than the occupants 
of the pulpit. They are forgotten in the church rolls and 
year-books, but their ministry is no less real and effective 
for being silent. 



the legitimate child of this infinite God. Man's thought*, 
feelings, conscience and will are finite rills filled from thi» 
infinite ocean. The Unitarian gospel (good- word) about 
heaven is that instead of being a place and a time into 
which the soul escapes through death's doorway by means 
of an expiation and an atonement, it is a growth, a being, 
into which not death but love gives entrance, and hell is 
immaturity, unawakened life. Worse than torture is stolid- 
ity. Not pain but complacency, not agony but insensibility, 
not the cry for a drop of water to cool the parched tongue, 
but the indifference of selfish lives, is the hell to be dreaded 
— this is the banishment of the new Inferno. In this 
thought of God and man Jesus takes his place as a loyal 
son to the one, and a loving brother to the other. Not a 
man-like God but a God-like man is he. Instead of being 
a surprise and an exception, he is the product and law of 
human nature.. More a prophecy than a fulfillment is he, 
not the end but a beginning, not master but masterful. All 
this gives a Bible, rich in texts born out of the deep places 
of the human soul, stained with blemishes which prove a 
similar origin. It is a field of grain from which the tares 
are to be gathered, the wheat is to be threshed, and the 
chaff blown away. It follows that the church is an attempt 
to realize this universal brotherhood. 

Unitarianism seeks to advance free thought and encour- 
age individual thinking. It seeks the ultimate evidence for 
immortality by attaining to more and more of the deathless 
virtues. Its aim is to kindle early the feeling of reverence 
in young hearts, and to keep the fires of youthful joys and 
hopes burning long in aged hearts. It seeks to make less 
lonely the life of the orphan, less dangerous the path upon 
which the young man must travel to his prosperity, it seeks 
to sanctify the pains of motherhood and consecrate the joys 
of fatherhood. The Unitarian church makes more of life 
than of death. It would make less remote the heaven 
yearned for and the hell dreaded. It goes to men in all con- 
ditions and says, " If there are two worlds there is but one 
God for both of them, and there is but one world of the 
spirit, the world of deathless realities, the world filled with 
eternal life that floods all space and time. Is not here a 
medicine for the diseased mind of to-day ? How would this 
sense of brotherhood, fully realized, soothe the inflamed 
passions of the toilers. How would the consciousness of 
the fatherhood chasten the greed of the capitalists and 
make tender even the grasp of syndicates. 



THE UNITARIAN WORD. 

What is the word to which, for want of a better one, we 
sometimes give the name Unitarian ? To a rapidly increasing 
class it is that which makes religion large enough to 
hold the latest word of science and bold enough to let the 
most ancient word of the creed go if found in conflict with 
this word of science. It makes religion represent the cen- 
tral interests of life, the abiding inspiration of all races. 
The Unitarian mission is not simply to fit souls for a better 
world, but also to make this world a better home for souls. 
The only infidelity it fears is that which speaks faithless 
words against culture and character. The Unitarian gospel 
seeks to establish schools of heavenly deportment, it seeks 
to show the godlessness of ignorance, the impiety of il- 
literacy. It makes rascality atheism, and violation of the 
golden rule infidelity. Its thought of God is of that in- 
finite reality that is larger than all words, the divine provi- 
dence that is identical with all law, revealed in all order, 
whose revelation is the growing universe. In the majesty of 
the stars it finds a hint of the majestic God. In the mother's 
brooding care it finds a hint of the loving God, in the 
father's persistent care it finds a symbol of the heavenly 
father. Instead of being a distant potentate condescend- 
ing to give occasional glimpses of himself to man, he is the 
pressing, present, besetting reality whose revelation is con- 
tinuous; and man, instead of being an alien or an exile, is 



THE FRENCHMAN'S CENTENARY. 

Just as we are through with our centennial celebrations 
in the United States, France is about to begin hers. The 
event which corresponds to Lexington and Bunker's Hill and 
July 4 of 1776 with us, fell on July 14 of 1789 with her. 
It was the people's capture of the Bastille. Next year the 
Frenchmen celebrate that event They have invited Europe 
to participate. But Europe, still represented by its Kings, 
is shy, — and who can wonder ? Even forget from the record 
of the Revolution the bloody " Terror " and the guillotine, 
and still the governments of Europe would be shy, for to 
join in the festival of France would be to make jubilee over 
the downfall of monarchies and the uprise of democracy. 
When the Paris mob surged about the old feudal tower on 
that July morning, surged and shouted and did little else 
until, like Jericho, it fell into their hands, "government of 
the people, by the people, for the people" then and there 
began. Late that night the King, returned from hunting 
to Versailles, was told the news. u Why," said poor Louis, 
'that is a revolt! " " Sire," answered the messenger, 4t it is 
not a revolt, it is a revolution." It was even more than 
that The drawbridge of the Bastille rattling down to let 
the people in was the death rattle of Feudalism, the final 
date of the stately social system which had risen a thousand 
years before upon the ruins of the Classic Empire. On the 
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otter 'side of that gummer day, reaching tip to it and touch- 
ing it; lio8 Europe of "the Middle Ages. The Modem Era 
theii begins. In relations of government to the governed, 
in the relation of classics to each other, in industrial organi- 
zation, in popular education and all popular aspirations 
an<T attainments^ we of today are farther from 1789 than 
17&9 was ^ distant rxofai the year 1000. No wonder that 
states in "which society still shakily rests upon aristocracies 
of TbirthaVe shy about' accepting the Frenchmen's invitation. 
Americans should accept it with heartiest sympathy. 

Of course, t6 speak mthis way is not to dream that the 
Revolution began on the summer day of 1789, any more 
than that it ended in the "whiff of grapeshot" with which 
the* 1 young Napoleon ' extinguished the last mob on the 
October day of 1795. " When did it begin to be going to 
bet" was a little maiden's question about some event that 
interested her. The Revolution began to be going to be, 
generations before the Bastille fell. Buckle hunts its causes 
back to Louis X'v' and' his policy. Michelet begins his his- 
tory foth Dante and' Suss and the thinkers of the four- 
teenth centu^ l Carlyle regards the Revolution as an earth- 
quake,— the sudden collapse of a society resting upon sham: 
but such earthquakes are engendered slowly, long growing 
with the sham. It is a j tempting but fruitless speculation 
to balance the facts of history against the " ifs." If there 
had been' siOme event provided, could not the earthquake 
h&ye'been avoided? Jr Turgot, when he proposed his tax- 
reforms, had been heeded, he could have "staved off hell," 
tney say. If Mirabeau had lived he might have "saved the 
mon^rcny as wejr as the Revolution from failure." Had 
Loi^is had gumptipn and a will, that is, had he been not 
Lbuis : but Napoleon, what then ? Well, what then ? Doubt- 
less a delayed and altered, but hardly an avoided Revolution. 
iSie, French temperainent which, since then, has found 
three 'Revolutions necessary, would hardly have been con- 
tent to lose, fc first and greatest one. And as little did the 
movement erid in any "whiff of grapeshot" on any autumn 
day. Those later Revolutions are but the second, third, 
fourth acts of the dramq, and the piece is not over yet. Nay, 
it is being set up on thfe other national theatres: what is the 
Irish movement, and what the English unrest; what the 
rise of the people toWards power throughout the various 
monarchies; what the new guards to constitutional power; 
#hat is Nihilism in Russia, Socialism in Germany, Com- 
munism in France, but the French Revolution in contin- 
uance and dissemination ? 

Yet even, now, a hundred years away from 1789, opinions 
divide into two great camps of blessing and cursing. " Of 
all thet calamities that ever befell the human race, that 
French devolution which the world is now invited to glorify, 
was the greatest," writes Professor Goldwin Smith. " The 
most momentous epoch in all modern history, the crisis of 
modern re-construction," says Frederic Harrison. The 
very Frenchmen are divided: " La Revolution Franoaise" is 
a^monthly review started in 1880 to prepare the people Jfor 
the centenary; its writers believe profoundly in the Revolu- 
tion, The " Revue de la Revolution," also published every 
month, is bitterly hostile to the great event 

Meanwhile, a vast amount of new material is at hand for 
whoever would spend years or a life-time in making up his 
mind upon the question. The latest English history is by 
H. Morse Stephens. In the preface to his first volume — 
the only one at present out — he describes the mass of ar- 
chives, memoirs and provincial and local histories, which 
have been pouring forth from the French press in recent 
jfears. The towns and villages have found a tongue to tell 
their individual gldries'j single days of the Revolution have 
their books. The herbps great and small have all had res- 
urrection for abuse and praise. Robespierre has found 
his eulogist in Hamel; a second has devoted many books to 
Dan ton; a third has spent many years and published many 
^rorks upon Marat Nfo Frenchman can write impartially 



upon the Revolution, Mr. Stephens assures us, but appar- 
ently no subject is so fascinating to Frenchmen to try their 
hand on. In odd contrast to these high-flooding rivers of 
production, stands that earliest " Histoire de la Revolution 
Francaise" written by the spry Protestant pastor, Rabatit 
de Saint l&tienne, in 1792. Good man, he thought the 
Revolution was all over then, — and lived on to see the crisis 
and die by the guillotine! 

With all these new quarries opened, the story of the 
Revolution will be written again and yet again. The story 
best known to us, the poem-history of Carlyle, has long been 
insufficient as a history, while it never loses charm and 
wonder as a drama. Carlyle did not even use the quarries 
lying at his door when he wrote his book fifty years ago. 
At that time there was hidden in the British Museum a col- 
lection of French pamphlets on the subject, the completest 
in the world, and Carlyle knew of it; but because the 
officials of the Museum refused his demand for a private 
room to work in, he declined to use the, matchless collection 
and contented himself with such books as he could buy or 
borrow. Possibly that very abstemiousness in documents 
left his imagination the freer to produce his wonderful 
picture. w. c. g. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



THE FALLING LEAF. 

In the tranquil light of the Autumn sun 
The world is resting — labor done; 

Before the straying breeze 
The brown leaves fall in eddying showers, 
Then singly, softly, through stillest hours, 

Leaf after leaf 
They float to the silent earth. 

Leaves that sheltered the summer homes 
Of birds, and painted the forest domes 

In tints of living green, 
That spread a shadow, cool and sweet, 
For the weary laborer's noon retreat, 

Leaf after leaf, 
They float to the silent earth. 

Children laugh in the forest old 
And bury each other in tombs of gold. 

The dreamer in pensive mood 
Rests on a hillside carpeted brown 
While the hours float by and the leaves float down,- 

Leaf after leaf 
They float to the silent earth. 

Alice Gordon. 



"THE LONQ THOUGHT IS THE UPLIFTING THOUGHT." 

As I was passing hastily through the corridors of the Grey 
Nunnery in Montreal, suddenly my attention was caught by 
a motto bearing the words : " The thought of eternity has 
made the saints." In a flash facts came crowding upon me 
to prove the truth of the motto, and I felt that here, where 
I least expected it, I had found a masterly statement of a 
far-reaching truth. 

The moment we contemplate our actions in their remote 
effects we perceive that to sin is to be stupid. Clearly it 
then appears that duty and joy run on the same lines. 
Clearly, too, does it appear that when any one. has supposed 
otherwise he has fixed his gaze not upon the whole of a 
man's life, or a nation's life, but upon some paltry fraction 
thereof. Hence the essential truth in the motto: "The 
thought of eternity has made the saints." 

Whether we reckon eternity as the practically endless life 
of the race, or as the endless life of the individual, we are 
sanctified by fixing our thought upon it. The long thought 
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is the uplifting thought, and the longer the more uplifting. 

No* one can read George Eliot's works and not fee) the 
intensely sanctifying influence of the thought of imperisha- 
ble consequences — deeds whose effects cannot be staid until, 
like waves from the pebble, they touch the farthest shores 
of the ocean of life. And when one rises still higher, and 
believes that every deed he does will sen£ an impulse, 
not only to the shores of the race's life, but that it will be 
forever felt in the shoreless life of the individual ; be with 
him throughout all eternity; bear fruit when his mind shall 
have overtopped the Platonic heights, and his heart over- 
flowed the banks of Christian love, — if he thus think of 
eternity, he will then touch the spring of the deepest sanctity 
and discover the secret of the firmest martyrdom. 

I am overawed when I look upon the first tiny leaves 
which sprout from an acorn, and reflect that the slightest 
touch upon them might bear traces in the oak which is to 
live for centuries. But if we turn to consider man's soul — 
that it will sweep its way through infinite spheres of being, 
that it will rise seraph-like until it surpasses in purity and 
glory even the loftiest ideal of saint or angel which the 
mind of man has conceived, and that every evil deed deters, 
every good one speeds it on its star-like way — when we are 
absorbed in this thought of the soul's eternity, this vision 
splendid, how can we think evil any more than the child 
lying in his mother's arms, and gazing into her love-radiant 
face, can think it ? I say unto you, any vision of goodness 
to be attained is sanctifying, and it sanctifies just in propor- 
tion to its loftiness. And no loftiness can exceed the con- 
templation that dwells upon the eternal progress of the 
soul in the good, the beautiful, and the true. That we may 
in eternity excel in goodness the excellence of earth's noblest 
sons of imagination's loveliest pictures — there is the long 
thought, and the uplifting thought. a. m. j. 



THE POST OFFICE MISSION.* 

From the last yearly report of the American Unitarian 
Association we learn that the gifts for the missionary fund 
were three thousand dollars larger than the gift of the 
previous year, and nearly, if not quite, double what they 
were ten years ago. This indicates to a slight degree the 
increase of the missionary spirit throughout the Unitarian 
ranks. Going back but a few short years in our history, 
we find that missionary work was unthought of as a prac- 
tical field of action for liberal Christians. Their grander 
faith in the divinity of human nature, their nobler concep- 
tion of deity, and their more hopeful view of immortal life, 
did not come to them as glad tidings of great joy that 
should be heralded to all the world, but rather as intellect- 
ual bights which could be attained by the unbiased reason. 

But ideas are contagious, and our liberal preachers, both 
in and out of the pulpit, have helped gradually to loosen 
the fetters that for centuries had held the world in spiritual 
bondage. From the works of Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
Clarke, Hale, and a score of others, has gone forth an in 
fluence that has encircled the world; while Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell have sung our liberal 
faith over all the land Bearing no label, it has been gladly 
received and echoed by orthodox and heterodox alike, and 
so thoroughly has it permeated the leading literature of our 
time that one almost wonders where the orthodox writers 
are. 

Broader and more tolerant has grown the spirit of the 
age; less superstitious and more critical the religious 
thought, and while the old creeds still hold their place, the 
mind of the multitude is free, and the times aie fully ripe 
for earnest, zealous, organized missionary effort in behalf 
of a liberal religion. Scattered all over this Western coun- 
try are men and women who need the glad tidings we have 

•A paper read by Jennie McCaine. the secretary of the Poet Office Mission 
for the Minnesota Conference, at St. Cloud, Minn., October 10, 1886. 



to give them: unable longer to^.believe in the creeds of 
their childhood, they find no. fellowship in the churches 
around them, and they need to know— ^as many of them do 
not — that one church exists, which is founded uppn no 
creed and has no test of fellowship save that of character. 

The lonely, isolated liberal far out oh our Western prai- 
ries needs the help and sympathy that come from communi- 
cation with kindred minds; needs the inspiration that comes 
from an acquaintance with our liberal literature. Hie little 
groups of liberals in our larger towns need to find each 
other; need to band themselves together for the promotion 
of liberal religious thought, and the. uplifting of human 
life; and where two or three are gathered together in this 
spirit, we have the nucleus for a liberal church at no far 
distant day. 

How can we best reach these isolated liberals; how find 
these groups of friends who need us quite as much as we 
need them? In fact, how can we conduct our missionary 
work and omit the objectionable features which orthodox 
zeal has made distasteful to us ? One answer to this ques- 
tion has been found in the Post Office Mission, and through * 
its agency many a hungry soul has been fed, and many 
men and women who were wandering in the desert of un- 
belief have been led to the mountain tops of faith and 
trust 

Many of you know the history of this mission, how it 
was born in the heart of a little woman in Cincinnati, whose 
soul was reaching out toward the great brotherhood of hu- 
manity in search of some channel through which she might 
give to them the gospel of peace and good will which had 
blessed and brightened her own secluded life* After four 
years of earnest, devoted labor she passed away, leaving the 
work she had so well begun to be developed, organized, and 
made still more effective by those who should come after 
her. Already, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast it has 
become a recognized power in our denomination, and no 
liberal society is quite complete until it has a Post Office 
Mission committee, or secretary. 

This work has many things to recommend it as a new 
type of missionary effort First, it is inexpensive. By 
reference to the report given at our Western Unitarian Con- 
ference in May last, we find, that during the previous year, 
Post Office Mission workers sent out, of letters and postals, 
3,912; of tracts, sermons and papers, 49,390, — the total 
expense being $451.91. Second, it can be done by the lay 
women of our churches, and requires no special prepara- 
tion, save a sufficient knowledge of our liberal literature to 
be able to use it wisely and understandingly, and this every 
liberal-minded woman should have, if only for her own 
good. This knowledge, combined with an aptness for let- 
ter-writing, an earnest desire to do each correspondent all 
the good possible, and a certain amount of self- consecra- 
tion to the work, are all the requirements needed, and we 
feel sure that whoever begins the work will find it one of 
increasing interest the longer she continues it That many 
of our applicants are prompted by curiosity only, there can 
be no doubt; and from such we expect and receive no reply 
to the letter that should always follow the literature. But, 
if one half, and that is about the average, prove to be earn- 
est, thoughtful, truth-seeking people, we are well repaid for 
the time and money expended. 

The aim of our secretaries should be to ascertain the 
strength of the liberal element in each of the larger towns 
and cities; and, wherever one earnest liberal can be found, 
ask him or her to become a co-worker with us in distrib- 
uting to friends and neighbors. In this way our literature is 
read and re-read, until, as sometimes reported, it is com- 
pletely worn out, and we are asked to replace it with new. 
Wherever a half dozen liberals can be found in one town, 
there we have a possible Sunday Circle, especially if one of 
this half dozen be an earnest, enthusiastic, religious woman. 
It needs the woman's zeal to inspire and keep alive the 
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Sunday Circle: it also needs the personal help and instruc- 
tion of a state missionary, and states not having a mission- 
ary are happy indeed if they have within their reach the 
secretary of our Western Conference. To these Sunday 
Circles we look for much of the religious life of liberalism 
in the West for many years to come. The magnificent dis- 
tances between our growing towns make it almost impossi- 
ble for one minister to serve two parishes, and the small 
numbers and scanty purses make it quite as impossible for 
one small parish to pay the salary required to secure a min- 
ister. . And why should it? Why pay a minister from $20 
to $40 per Sunday, when the market price of the best ser- 
mons is but five cents per copy ? Let them be educated in 
the idea that they can do their own preaching* that the 
printed sermon is just as good, and often much better than 
the one freshly Written, that the office of minister is none 
too sacred to be filled by lay men and women; that the 
Sunday meeting is the coming together of kindred minds 
for one common purpose, — that purpose being the contem- 
plation of life from the highest point of view, and the rec- 
ognition of our true relation to both God and man. When 
they have learned this, they will not go to church to enjoy 
their morning nap, or to see their neighbor's new bonnet, 
or to criticise the choir, or to find fault with the minister, 
or from a sense of duty: but they will go because they feel 
that it is good to be there; because the day is made sweeter 
and the week better by the clasping of friendly hands, and 
exchange of a kindly word; because it is their Sunday serv- 
ice; something which they have to do, and will soon de- 
light in doing. We hope to see these circles broad in their 
fellowship, far-reaching in their sympathy, unsectarian in 
spirit, welcoming all who are willing to work for the pro- 
motion of higher religious life. 

That it is easy to overestimate the good done by our Post 
Office Mission is undoubtedly true; but certain it is that 
the deplorable ignorance which formerly existed in regard 
to Unitarian ideas can not long remain if we continue to 
scatter broadcast over the United States fifty thousand 
yearly of our sermons, tracts and papers. And in order 
that this number may be increased, we trust that each of 
our new societies will begin the work at once, and that dur- 
ing the coming winter better and more systematic work 
may be done within the range of the Minnesota Conference 
than has ever been done before. 

Jennie McCains. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



TEN EVENING8 ON 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 



Prof. W. F. Allen of the Wisconsin University, and Edwin D. 

Mead of Boston, have kindly looked over this outline 

and bettered it by valuable suggestions. 



Books to Read and Consult. 

All in the class are requested to read two books, namely, — 

(1) Some short sketch of the Revolution, like MigneVs, 
translated in the Bohn Library (" the best by far of all the 
short histories"), or Mrs. Gardiner's, or Morris's. Bead 
this first, to get the main events well in mind. 

(2) Then Cartyle's "French Revolution" This to be 
our main book for the course, but to be read remembering 
that it is a drama, a prose poem, rather than history shown 
in causes and effects. 

" The more a man learns about the details of the French Revolu- 
tion;' says John Morley, u the greater is his admiration for Mr. 
Carlyle's magnificent performance. By force of penetrating 
imaginative genius he has reproduced in stirring and resplendent 
dithyrambs, Afcue fire and passion, the rags and tears, the many-tinted 



dawn and the blood-red sunset of the Revolution. But it is dramatic 
presentation, not social analysis; a master- piece of literature, not a 
scientific investigation; a prodigy of poetic Insight, not a sane and 
quantitative exploration of the complex processes, the deep-lying 
economical, fiscal and political conditions, that prepared so immense 
an explosion." 

Carlyle's history is No. 486 of Lovell's Library, paper-covered; 
two parts, each 25 cents. It can also be bought cheaply in two or 
three bound forms. It is by all means a book to have in one's 
library,— one of the great books. 

Besides these, two novels had better be read by all, — 
Dickens' " Tale of Two Cities," and Victor Hugo's " Ninety- • 
three." Some of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, also, con- 
cern the Revolution. 

Of longer histories, the best for our purpose are probably 
H. Morse Stephens' "French Revolution " (this promises to 
be the best account in English, but only vol I — to October, 
1791 — is yet out), and Taine's "French Revolution" 
Carlyle has essays on Diderot, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Parlia- 
mentary History, and two or three others; Macaulay, es- 
says on Mirabeau and Barrere. And John Morley has es- 
says on Turgot, Condorcet, Robespierre, Danton, and 
"France in the last century;" and volumes on Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Diderot Littell's " Living Age," No. 2308, 
reprints an article on " English Eye- Witnesses of the Revolu- 
tion," and that magazine often contains some article re- 
lating to our subject 

For causes of the Revolution, see, " for the incredible 
condition of the old society," Taine's " Ancient Rtgime" 
("a scintillating mosaic" of details); or De Tooqueville's \ 
" Ancient Regime and the Revolution ;" and for the causes in 
religion, politics, philosophy, science, see Buckle's " History 
of Civilization," vol. I., ch. 8—14 ( " If but one thing, this ") ; 
Martin's " History of France," ch. 96, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
105; and Morley* s volumes mentioned above. 

A few notable books of the time itself will add much 
light: Beaumarchais' play, the "Marriage of Figaro;" 
Arthur Young's " Travels in France in 1787-88-89;" {very 
valuable: a summary of it in Alison's " History of Europe," 
vol.I.) Madame Roland's "Memoirs," written in prison; 
Madame de Tourzel's Memoirs, — " incomparable as an in- 
side view of the Revolution on the royal side;" Madame 
Gampan's "Marie Antoinette;" Burke's "Reflections" 
against the Revolution, answered by Mackintosh's " Vindiciae 
Gallic©" and Thomas Paine's "Rights of Man." 

To those who read French, Crane and Bran's " Tableaux 
de la Revolution Francaise " will be of great service, — a 
small book of picturesque extracts, partly from con- 
temporaries of the Revolution, partly from historians. 

Prof. C. E. Adams' "Democracy and Monarchy in 
France " is a good sketch in ten lectures of the most im- 
portant phases of French history from the first stir of the 
Revolution to 1871. Van Laun's " French Revolutionary 
Epoch " goes over the same period. 

Descriptive lists of books on this subject will be found at 
the end of Morris' little history named above; in C. K. 
Adams' " Manual of Historical Literature;" in a chapter of 
Frederic* Harrison's " Choice of Books;" and in an admir- 
able " Old South Leaflet" by Edwin D. Mead, (leaflet No. 
8 of sixth series), which will be mailed for five cents by 
sending to the " Old South Meeting House," Boston. All 
the class had better buy this pamphlet Stephens, in the 
preface to his history named above, describes the immense 
amount of fresh "Revolution" material — archives, local 
histories, biographies, review articles, etc., — which the 
present generation of Frenchmen is producing. The sub- 
ject seems inexhaustible. 
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8ubjeots for Written Papers. 

L " After us the Deluge." (1715-1774.) 

Louis XV, the Ancien Regime, and the People. 
The Church and the Philosophers. 
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II. The Bastille. (1114-1789.) 

Louis XVI, the Bankrupt King, his Ministers, and his 

Court 
The States General and National Assembly. 
The People Capture the Bastille. 

HI. King and Sans-Culottes. (1789-1792.) 

Mirabeau. 

The Four Times Captive King (Oct 5, '89; June 26, 
'91; June 20 and Aug. 10, '92.) 

IV. u Liberty, Fraternity, Equality." (1792-1793.) 

September, 1792. 

King and Queen to the Guillotine. 

Girondins and Jacobins, —their Death-Grapple. 

V. Reign of Terror. (1793-1794.) 



1. 
2. 

VI 



Prisons and Guillotine in Paris and the Provinces. 
The Goddess of Reason. 



1. 
2. 



1. 
2. 



1. 
2. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 



" The Revolution Eating its Oum Children." (1794- 
1795.) 

Marat, Danton, Robespierre. 

Re- action Scenes, and the Last Mob. 

VII. Comparisons. 

The American and French Revolutions Compared. 
The English (Cromwell, and William HI) and French 
Revolutions Compared. 

VIII. Judgments. 

The French Revolution Judged One Hundred Years 

After: its Good and Evil to France. 
Its Influence on Europe and Mankind. 

IX. Napoleon. (1795-1815.) 

France against Europe: the Armies of the Revolution. 

(1789-1795.) 
General Napoleon and the Directory. 
First Consul Napoleon. 
Emperor Napoleon. 

X. Since Napoleon. (1815-1889.) 

1815—1830: through the Three Days of July. 

1830—1848—1851 : through the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, the Second Republic and the Coup d' UStat of 
Louis Napoleon. 

1851—1871: the Second Empire and its Fall. 

1871—1889: the Paris Commune and the Third Re- 
public. 



Suggestions for Conversation for Each Meeting. 

These topics had better be examined before beginning the course, 
as they suggest things to be watched for in reading the books. 

The M best passages" are intended as a round-the-class exercise; 
each one to point out what most impressed him in his reading. 



1. Best passage of Carlyle, in first three books of vol. I.. 
2.* When did the French Revolution begin t 

3. " The Old System is as far from us as the Middle 

Ages." A hundred years ago, — the end of Feudalism. 

4. " fecraeez l'inf ame:" Voltaire — was he a power for good 

or for evil ? Voltaire and Ingersoll. 

5. The great men and great events contemporary with the 

Revolution. (See the " Old South leaflet " named 
above.) 

6. Show Millet's pictures of French peasant life. 



7. " Darnay " and his uncle, in Dickens' " Tale of Two 
Cities;" the Prince of Brittany in Victor Hugo's 
"Ninety three." 

II. 

1. Best passage of Carlyle, in last four books of vol. I. 

2. Turgot, and his proposed reforms, — "the wise man, 

unheeded, who, if heeded, could have staved off the 
hell." 

3. Aasignats versus Greenbacks. 

4 " Lettres-de-oachet " versus " Habeas corpus." 

5. " Government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 

ple," — contrast the two dawns of such government 
in France and America. 

6. The coming Centennial in France. International pa- 

triotism. 

7. Show map and pictures of Paris of the Revolution. 

8. " Dr. Manette " in Dickens' " Tale." 

DDL 

1. Best passage of Carlyle, in vol. IL 

2. Mirabeau — his character and statesmanship: "the 

greatest statesman of the whole period." Had he 
lived, would he have " saved the monarchy as well 
as the Revolution from failure? " 

8. Had Louis XVI. been a Napoleon, what then? 

4 " Q& ira " and " the Marseillaise " : have them sung. 

5. The " DeFarges " and " Crunchers " of Dickens. 

IV. 

1. Best passage in Carlyle, — first four books of vol. III. 

2. Are you a Girondin or a Jacobin ? 
8. The Women of the Revolution: — 

Demoiselle Theroigne, and the Tricoteuses. 
Charlotte Corday: do you condemn her deed? 
Madame Roland 
Marie Antoinette; her character, influence, fate. 

4 Show pictures of the four. 

5. Victor Hugo as word-painter: his pictures of the three 
chiefs in Paris, the National Convention, the war- 
scenes in La Vendee. 



1. Best passage in Carlyle, — fifth book of vol IIL 

2. Bright spots in the blackness, — all you can find. 

3. Was this anti-religion itself a religion, a faith? 

4 How far should the Revolution be judged by the Reign 
of Terror? 

5. The barbarians within civilization. " The greatest of 

English historians remarked, a few years before 
17o9, that the era of wars seemed about to close, 
and that Europe would be for all time secure from 
the barbarism of the savage hordes which had over- 
turned imperial Rome." 

6. Books written in prisons of the Revolution. 

7. Show pictures of the prison scenes. 

8. " Carton " and his deed, in Dickens' " Tale." 

VI. 

1. Best passage in Carlyle, — last two books of vol. ILL 

2. Danton and Robespierre as characters: account for 

them. 

3. When did the Revolution endt 

4 Carlyle's " whiff of grape-shot," and his theory of the 
Revolution. 

5. Costumes of the Revolution and the Directory: show 

pictures. 

6. What originals of the Dickens characters in the " Tale" 

can be recognized? 

VII. 

1. Great sayings and mottoes of the Revolution, found in 
reading Carlyle. 
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4. 
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6. 
7. 

1. 
2. 

3. 

4 
5. 

6. 



What did the American Revolution owe to France, and 
the French Revolution to America? (See Rosen- 
thal's " America and France," and Stephens' pre- 
face; Lives of Franklin, Jefferson, etc.) 
What had the three Revolutions — English, American, 
French — in common? The essential characteristics 
by which each stands apart from the other two? 
Reform by evolution and reform by revolution. 
Lafayette, — do you find him admirable? Was he a 
statesman? (See Mrs. Farmer's new Life of La- 
fayette.) 
Franklin in France. (See Hale's new volumes by this 

title.) 
Dickens' "Tale" and Victor Hugo's " Ninety-three " 
compared as dramas of the Revolution. 
VKL 
If you were a Frenchman, would you be praising or 

regretting the Revolution to-day ? And why ? 
How did Burke, Fox, Wordsworth, view the French 
Revolution? And the great Germans, Goethe, 
Schiller, Kant, Fichte? 
Who was the noblest character of the Revolution, as 

you judge ? 
And who the arch-villain of the Revolution? 
Carlyle's history, — what do you think of it as history, 
as art, as a philosophy of the Revolution? What 
has it given you ? 
Fit the events to these dates. The whole class had 
better do this at home by way of review and sum- 
mary: — 

1791— April 2 
June 25 
Aug. 27 
Oct. 1 
1792— Apr. 20 
June 20 
July 24 
Aug. 10 
Sept. 2-6 
Sept. 22 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



New York: G. P. 



\TU^-May 10 
1783-Jan. 20 
1789— Mar. 4 
May 4 
June 20 
June 23 
July 14 
Aug. 4 
Oct. 5 
1790-July 14 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4 

5. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



IX. 



1793— Jan. 21 
June 2 
July 13 
Aug. 23 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 10 

1794— Apr. 8 
July 28 

1795— Oct 5 
Oct 26 



Was Napoleon's coup d' 6tat justifiable ? 

The two autocrats, Louis XIV and Napoleon, — the 

difference between them. 
Napoleon as a character. 
Napoleon as an influence: was he a blessing or a curse 

to the world? 
What remains of his work? 



X. 



1848. 



Read Lowell's "Ode to France," February, 
Is France yet ready for a Republic? 
Is a Republic sure to last in America ? 
French Commune, German Socialists, Russian Nihi- 
lists, American Anarchists, — what do they all portend ? 
Our study of the Revolution: what has it taught us? 



The study section of the Fraternity of the First Unitarian 
church of Chicago enter upon their sixth year of work with 
a firmer step than that of any preceding year. The pretty 
little programme announces that it is to be "A Year in 
England." Dates, papers and writers are all definitely 
fixed. Jean Ingelow, Lord Macaulay, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronte* and others, are to be visited in 
their homes, and many famous places and buildings to be 
looked into by the way. Clubs wishing to exchange pro- 
grammes can probably do so by addressing the chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. S. W. Conger, 3206 Vernon avenue. 

One of the best programmes of study in American history 
we have seen is that prepared by E. B. Maglathlin, of West- 
ford, Mass. It is worth sending for. 



National Record of Oharitiee and Correction. 
Putnam's Sons. 

This valuable publication comes, to hand for September 
with its usual varied contents concerning its special topics. 
The notable articles are one discussing the state and private 
charities to the effect that "the extent to which the govern- 
ment cares for the poor should adjust itself to the amount 
of work that is done by private efforts;" a long article on 
the charities of France; a curious article on the sign- 
language of Mohammedan traders. There is a bibliography 
of charities and correction filling eight columns and to be 
continued in the November number. This is a valuable 
work by the editor called forth by the request of the trus- 
tees of the Newberry library in Chicago to guide them in 
collecting books for some alcoves to be devoted to these 
topics. j. v. b. 



The Federalist. A Commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States. Reprinted from the original text of Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay and James Madison. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

This new edition of " The Federalist " is a well made, 
scholarly looking volume of 580 pages. It has a full topical 
table of contents filling 17 pages, in which the points of 
each essay are given under the title and number of the same. 
Besides this, there is an index. Mr. Cabot's editing, be- 
sides settling that he will keep to the " untouched original 
text," consists of an Introduction discussing the authorship 
of " The Federalist," giving a list and description of the 
editions, and considerations on the text; and of an Appen- 
dix containing the Articles of Confederation, and the Con- 
stitution with the Amendments. The type is large, the 
paper good enough; the whole execution compact and ser- 
viceable, j. v. B. 



A Study of Mexico. By David A Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Any one seeking to inform himself about modern Mexico 
is surprised at the dearth of available material. Having 
ourselves been such a seeker, we are quite prepared to be- 
lieve the statement with which David Wells begins his 
" Study of Mexico," that " there is probably less known to- 
day about Mexico than of almost any other country claiming to 
be civilized." This fact, so remarkable considering the close 
geographical proximity of this country to the United States, 
ceases to surprise when we consider that, for the three hun- 
dred years when Mexico was under Spanish dominion, 
access to the country was almost absolutely denied to 
foreigners; that, both then and since, travel there has had 
the drawbacks of almost total absence of roads and of com- 
fortable ho8picia for man and beast, utter insecurity for life 
and property, the intervention of vast sterile and waterless 
tracts, together with inhospitality and almost savagery on 
the part of most of its people; that, in fact, it is only within 
the last five years — or since the opening of the Mexican 
"Central " and Mexican "National" railroads in 1883— that 
one could attempt any exploration of Mexico without greatly 
imperiling his life, to say nothing of health and property. 
With the present railroad facilities and better government, 
all these terrors have become things of the past, and when 
Mr. Wells made the personal observations on which his 
" Study " is based, it was under the pleasing conditions of a 
special train running on its own time, and stopping long 
enough at every point of interest to satisfy curiosity and 
every immediate demand for information. 

Although the book contains but 250 pages, we could 
scarcely ask for anything more satisfactory to a fair under- 
standing of the physical conformation and history of Mexico; 
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its present political, social and industrial condition; and 
also its future possible or desirable political and commercial 
relations to the United States. In this latter matter Mr. 
Wells makes a strong plea for a more friendly policy on the 
part of the United States, which should begin by returning 
all the cannon and flags captured by the armies of the 
United States in the unjust war of 1847; should include the 
funding of the Mexican National debt, and should remove 
entirely the present mutually antagonistic tariff legislation. 
The book is so entertaining, as well as profitable, that 
only lack of space prevents quotation. a. b. m'm. 

THE HOME. 



TWO SURPRISES. 

A workman plied his clumsy spade 

As the sun was going down; 
The German king, with a cavalcade, 

On his way to Berlin town, 

Reined up his steed at the old man's side. 

" My toiling friend," said he, 
" Why not cease work at eventide 

When the laborer should be free?" 

"I do not slave," the old man said, 

" And I am always free; 
Though I work from the time I leave my bed 

Till I can hardly see." 

" How much," said the king, *4s thy gain in a day?" 

" Eight groschen," the man replied. 
" And thou canst live on this meagre pay ?" 

" Like a king," he said with pride. 

" Two groschen for me and my wife, good friend, 

And two for a debt I owe; 
Two groschen to lend, and two to spend, 

For those who can't labor, you know." 

" Thy debt?" said the king. Said the toiler, " Yea, 

To my mother with age oppressed, 
Who cared for me, toiled for me, many a day, 

And now hath need of rest." 

" To whom dost lend of thy daily store?" 
" To my boys — for their schooling; you see 

When I am too feeble to toil any more 
They will care for their mother and ma" 

" And thy last two groschen ?" the monarch said. 

"My sisters are old and lame; 
I give them two groschen for raiment and bread, 

All in the Father's nama" 

Tears welled up to the good king's eyes. 

"Thou knowest me not," said he; 
" As thou hast given me one surprise, 

Here is another for thea 

" I am thy king; give me thy hand," — 

And he heaped it high with gold — 
" When more thou needest, I command 

That I at once be told. 

" For I would bless with rich reward 

The man who can proudly say 
That eight souls doth he keep and guard 

On eight poor groschen a day." 

—R. W. McAlpine, in St. Nicholas. 



WHY MINNIE COULD NOT SLEEP. 

She sat up in bed. The curtain was drawn up and she 
saw the moon, and it looked as if it were laughing at her. 

" You needn't look at me, Moon," she said; "you don't 
know about it; you can't see in the day-time. Besides, I 
am going to sleep." 

She lay down and tried to go to sleep. Her clock on the 
mantel went " tick-took, tick-tock." She generally liked to 
hear it, but to-night it sounded just as if it said, " I know, 
I know, I know." 

" You don't know, either," said Minnie, opening her eyes 
wide. "You weren't there, you old thing! you were up 
stairs." 

Her loud noise awoke the parrot He took his head from 
under his wing, and cried out, " Polly did!" 

" That's a wicked story, you naughty bird," said Minnie. 
"You were in grandma's room, so now!" 

Then Minnie tried to go to sleep again. She lay down 
and counted white sheep, just as grandma said she did, 
when she couldn't sleep. But there was a big lump in her 
throat. " Oh, I wish I hadn't!" 

Pretty soon there came a very soft patter of four little 
feet, and her pussy jumped up on the bed, kissed Minnie's 
cheek and then began to " purr-r-r-r, purr-r-r." It was very 
queer, but that, too, sounded as if pussy said, " I know, I 
know." 

"Yes, you do know, kitty," said Minnie, and then she 
threw her arms around kitty's neck and cried bitterly. 
"And — I guess — I want — to — see — my — mamma!" 

Mamma opened her arms when she saw the little weep- 
ing girl coming, and then Minnie told her miserable story. 

"I was awful naughty, mamma, but I did want the cus- 
tard pie so bad, and so I ate it up, 'most a whole pie, and 
then, I — I — oh, I don't want to tell, but I 'spect I must — 
I shut kitty in the pantry to make you think she did it 
But I'm truly sorry, mamma." 

Then mamma told Minnie that she had known all about 
it, but she had hoped the little daughter would be brave 
enough to tell her all about it herself. • 

" But, mamma," she asked, " how did you know it wasn't 
kitty?" 

" Because kitty would never have left a spoon in the pie," 
replied mamma. — Little Men and Women. 



TEACHING THE CHILDREN. 

A correspondent who has had much experience in Sun- 
day-school work, both as teacher of the younger children 
and chairman of teachers' meetings, writes: "If you 
would develop a child's thought, — and that is what we are 
trying to do, — you must adapt your method to the natural 
growth of the child's mind, then it will grow as well as 
learn. Children live in an imaginative world; they demand, 
and will have, stories and pictures, — word-pictures, I mean. 
If you do not give them such things they are listless and 
indifferent, and instead of listening to the teacher, are con- 
structing such for themselves. Cannot we teach more by 
parable?" 

THE BREAD OFFERING. 

In my childhood I was one day playing in the kitchen 
when' mother entered. 

The new cook, who was busy baking bread, was just go- 
ing to throw a large piece of dough, the burnt offering, into 
the fire,* when mother said: 

" Bake bread also of this part of the dough : w*e will give 
it to the poor. It is thus that the bread-offering has al- 
ways been offered up in my house. Listen, my daughter, 
to what I tell thee: Give thy bread to the poor and thy 
heart to God!" — Henry Byron. 

•A practice common with many Oriental nation*. (The Translator.) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Minnesota Conference— Aided by the 
notes of Mr. C. C. Pudor, secretary pro tern, 
of the Minnesota, Conference, held at St. 
Cloud October 9 and 10, we print the follow- 
ing report of its sessions. There were present 
twenty delegates^ rom eight places,— St Paul, 
Duluth, Winona, Minneapolis, Lu Verne, 
Sioux Falls(Dakota), St. Cloud, and Alma (Da- 
kota). Three Sunday Circles at Huron, Aber- 
deen and Madison, Dak., and the newly 
organized church of Miner, Dak., were wel- 
comed: to the fellowship of the conference. 

The acting President, Mr. J. D. Ludden, 
stated that as soon as the right man could be 
found for state missionary, he felt sure that 
the funds could be easily raised for his sup- 
port Most of the societies represented were 
reported to be in a prosperous condition. 
Duluth called for sympathy and help in the 
hour of its need, and in response to the story 
told by its delegates— Mrs. S. B. Stearns and 
Mrs. Caroline Nolte, — Mr. Crothers offered to 
supply the Duluth pulpit on Sunday even- 
ings for six months, going himself from St 
Paul after his own morning service, until he 
could be reinforced from tne East 

Mr. Bjorn Peterson gave an interesting ac- 
count of missionary work in the form of 
hpuse-to-house visitation among Ms Icelandic 
countrymen, ten thousand of whom he re- 
ported as already in the Northwest. Miss 
Jennie C. McCaine told of her Post Office 
Mission work, so fruitful of good results. 
J. R. Effinger, secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, gave a paper on the " Support of the 
local Church," which was followed by a 
sp)rited discussion, led by Mr. Jones of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Batchelor of Boston. 

Two evening meetings were addressed by 
Messrs Ames, Jones, Batchelor, Horton, 
Slicer, Reynolds, Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. 
Richardson. Mr. Crothers submitted to the 
conference a proposition for co-operation in 
missionary work with the Western Confer- 
ence which was accepted and referred to the 
executive committee for further action. Mr. 
C. J. Staples, late of Reading, Mass., pastor 
elect of the St Cloud church, moved a resolu- 
tion of appreciation of the visit of the 
brethren from the East, which was passed. 
The presence of the two young ministers, C. 
J. Staples and W. F. Greenman, lately called 
to the new societies of St. Cloud and Winona, 



gave strength and encouragement to the con- 
ference. The spirit of the meetings was 
earnest, harmonious, and prophetic of growth 
and prosperity to our cause in the Northwest. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Judge L. W.Collins, 
St Cloud; Secretary, Clarence Sprague, Min- 
neapolis; Treasurer, C. C. Pudor, Winona. 
The conference held its sessions in the Con- 
gregational church and the morning after ad- 
journment the following contribution to good 
fellowship appeared in one of the St Cloud 
papers: — 

Editor Journal-Prssb : Will 70a permit me, aa 

Sister of the church In which the sessions of the 
[innesota Unitarian Conference have just been held, 
to make through your columns that public response to 
the Tote of thanks tendered oar church which I would 
gladly have made last evening could I have done so 
without seeming to intrude upon the time and atten- 
tion of the meeting. Permit me then, in behalf of 
the congregation to which it is my privilege to minis- 
ter, to express my appreciation of and gratitude for 
the spiritually uplifting and quickening addresses 
of the closing session of the conference,— addresses 
which touched our hearts, emphasized truths which 
have become familiar and dear to us, and will, without 
doubt, Inspire us as a church to a more earnest, self- 
sacrificing and Christlv work. 

very trulyyours, 

J. W. Habobatx. 
Pastor Cong. Church. 

[Through misplacement of copy above re- 
port was delayed until this week. — Ed.] 

Boston. — On a recent Monday evening the 
Sunday-school Union held its first session of 
the autumn. After the Sunday-sdhool reports 
had been given. Mrs. Bernard Whitman, cen- 
tral secretary of the ** Ten Times One " clubs, 
stared that the president of the order, Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, had instituted a bran, h to 
be named " Send Me." It is an order com- 
posed of women and girls who are willing to 
go on the King's work. The words of the 
old Hebrew prophet—" Here am I, send me " 
— give the name and motto to this order. Its 
badge is the common badge of all u Ten 
Times One" clubs, a Maltese cross with letters, 
I. H. N. (In His Name). Circulars of in- 
formation and a printed charter may be ob- 
tained of Mrs. Bernard Whitman, central 
secretary, Lawrence avenue, Dorchester, 
Mass. This movement has been made by Mr. 
Hale because the order of "The King's 
Daughters,*' which started as a branch of the 
" Ten " order, adopting its four well-known 
mottoes and its badge and its watchword, 
"In His Name,"— has now declared itself, 
through its new York officers, an independent 
order, standing only on Trinitarian orthodox 
dogmas. Some Unitarian clubs are wearing 
this name and contributing to the funds of its 
Central Society, and are now thankful to be 
fully informed of this recent declaration of 
independence of the New York Central 
Society. Their only course seems to be to 
relinquish the attractive name and adopt an- 
other. Most of them will accept Mr. Hale's 
new title, "Send Me," and join his new 
branch, which asks no money contribution 
from clubs, only a semi-annual report. 
— A full audience in Channlng Hall greeted 
Rev. J. H. Allen as he gave his Saturday 
afternoon lecture on the " Christianity of the 
First Five Centuries." It was a familiar 
" talk," scholarly yet a most popular effort By 
the rule of these lectures a hundred of the 
listeners remained at the close and enjoyed 
half an hour in easy conversation with Pro- 
fessor Allen. • 

—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs holds 
its First Annual Institute in Channing Hall, 
Boston, during the first week of November. 
—The Committee on pulpit supply of Rev. J. 
F. Clarke's society have recommended Rev. 
Chas. G. Araep, of Philadelphia, as successor 
to the pulpit, the congregation voting on the 
question of Inviting him. The society voted 
unanimously last Sunday that their pulpit 
committee be requested to invite Mr. Ames 
to become their pastor. 
—On Saturday, October 27, Rev. Edward H. 
Hale lectured before the Sunday-school teach- 



ers in Channing Hall on " Christianity from 
the fifth to the fifteenth Centuries." A large 
audience attended. 

— On Monday, at the meetkjg of the Min- 
isterial Union in Channing Hall, there were 
given beautiful and hearty tributes to the 
memory of the late Rev. Dr. Clarke by 
Rev. Messrs. Edward E. Hale, Samuel May, 
Chas. F. Dole, and Mr. George William Bond. 
— On Monday the corner-stone of the new 
church of the Mount Pleasant society in 
Roxbury (Boston) was laid. Rev. Messrs. 
Hale, De Normandie and Lyon took part. 
—In Harlem, New York City,' the young 
Fourth Unitarian society has purchased a lot 
of land and will soon proceed to erect a 
church home with all modern attachments. 

Chicago.— All Souls Church had two 
representatives at the Quincy Conference, the 
Church of the Messiah one, the Third Church 
one. 

—Last Sunday was the annual Unitarian day 
*t All Souls. The pastor preached a mission- 
ary sermon, and at the close of the service the 
claims of the Western Conference were pre- 
sented by Doctor Shears, chairman of the 
board of trustees; and Mrs. Marean, chair- 
man of the Missionary section, spoke of 
further claims upon the church, and the 
method of collecting. Cards were distrib- 
uted throughout the congregation, and every 
member in the parish, man. woman and 
child will be invited to contribute. All the 
returns are not expected to be in inside of a 
month. November is missionary month in 
this church. 

—The Women's Unitarian Association met 
at Unity church, Thursday, October 25. In 
the absence of Mrs. Ware, the president, 
Mrs. Effinger presided. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 
Mrs. Marean gave the annual report of the 
Ramabai Circle; Miss Hilton, a report of the 
Loan Library, and the treasurer read her re- 
port showing a surplus of $6.86 from the pro- 
gramme money. It was moved, seconded 
and carried that this be given to the Loan 
Library fund. In the absence of the essayist 
the paper for the day, "The Duty of Society 
to Children," by Miss Lina Troendle, was 
read by Mrs. Hey wood. She showed the 



DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get weU 01 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs tin they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla." 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co*, 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

••For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great reUet I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all." Mbb. B. F. 
Ankable, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. 8mith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $l ; six for $5. Hade 
only by 0. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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great need of Industrial schools of various 
finds for children as benefiting future men 
and women. Mrs. F urn ess thought it was 
the poorest and lowest classes that needed 
the help. This was followed by a discussion 
on compulsory education in which Miss Rice, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Boyeson and others took 

Sart. Mrs. West thought the public should 
nprove our school system through kindly in- 
fluence instead of through the law. 

Mrs. Boyeson opposed compulsory educa- 
tion, as it meant centralization, and would 
create a complex case for the government 
Miss Farley gave by request an account of a 
school in Louisiana for colored children, 
which was started by the colored people 
themselves. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the president appoint three delegates to the 
Conference of Charities, soon to be held in 
this city. • Emma Dupee, Sec'y. 

The Illinois Conference.— This confer- 
ence met in Quincy October 22 and 28. We are 
looking for a report of proceedings from the 
secretary, Rev. Chester Covell. Meanwhile 
the readers of Unity may be assured that the 
conference was a delightful and inspiring 
one. It was a genuine revival of religion. 
Thought was awakened, hearts were warmed, 
and pockets were opened in a most gratifying 
manner. The Quincy people were full of 
hospitality, spiritual and material. We feel 
disposed to re-echo the sentiment of one of 
the Quincy elders, who at parting said to us 
with beaming face, "This was about the best 
conference I ever attended!" 

Princeton, -111. — All who know the name 
of our father in the faith, John Bryant, will 
sorrow with him that he has lost the friend 
who made over fifty years of married life 
beautiful for him. Mrs. Bryant died very 
suddenly on Friday of last week,— so swiftly 
going that five minutes before the separation 
neither knew that the long years together 
were nigh their end. How many questions 
such a going raises — and how many it has 
answered! 

Manly Junction, Iowa.— Burton Bab- 
cock is preaching for a few weeks at Manly 
Junction and adjacent points. It is hoped a 
circuit may be organized and that he may be 
retained for the winter and longer. 



8, 10, 15 and 17, on the following topics in 
the order named: 1. The Beginning of In; 
tellectual Culture Among Women. 2. The 
Blue Stockings of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 3. The Dawn of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 4. The Progress of the last 
FiftyYears. The lectures are to be given in 
the Women's club room, Art Institute Build- 
ing. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, November 4, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 2; subject, Old Boston 
and Jean Ingelow. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, November 4, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, November 4, services at 
10:45 a. M. 

Aljl Souls Church, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. 8unday, November 4, services 
at 11 a. M.; Annual Harvest Festival. 
Monday, November 6, Unity Club, Emerson 
section. Bible Class, 7:80 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 4, services 
at 10:45 A~ m. 

The Chicago Institute. First Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, November 8, 8 p. m., Art 
Institute Building, entrance on Van Buren 
street. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke lectures be- 
fore the Chicago Women's Club, November 



THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR IN- 
STRUCTION IN LETTERS. MOR- 
ALS AND RELIGION. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

Mr, Franklin Head, President 

Mb. O. A. Butler, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
thal, Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs. M. T. Lewis Gannett, Hinsdale, 111., 
Secretary. 

Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Room 98, Treasurer. 

Mrs. H. G. Frank, 1608 Prairie Ave., Mrs 
Celia P. Woolley, 865 West Jackson St 
Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, 222 Michigan Ave., 
Committee on Programmes. 

Blake, Mr. James Vila; Bundy, Mr. 
John C; Bundy, Mrs. Mary E.; Butler, 
Mrs. Phebb M.; Case, Mr. William W.; 
Chapin, Miss Augusta J.; Cheney, Mr. 
Clarence ; Dexter, Mrs. Josephine ; 
Gannett, Mr. William C; Gardine, Mr. 
John; Greeley, Mr Louis M.; Halliwell, 
Mr. A. C; Hirsch, Dr. E. G.; Howell, 
Mr J. C; Howell, Mrs. J. C; Johnson, 
Mr. W. Alexander; Jones, Mr. Jenkin 
Lloyd; Kollock, Miss Florence; Mason, 
Mr. A. O.; Roche, Hon. John A.; Salter, 
Mr. William M.; Stiles, Mrs. A. W.; 
True, Mrs. Ella W.; Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Laura S. 

It will be the aim of this Institute to 
provide for the study and discussion of sub- 
jects pertaining to letters, morals and religion, 
In the scientific spirit, under the lead of a 
high and specially trained scholarship. It 
hopes to secure lectures from the ablest think- 
ers at home and abroad on themes beyond 
the range of the popular lyceum platform. 
Classes will also be organized for the more 
thorough and systematic study of pending 
questions in sociology, reform and religion, 
such as will supply that need of special in 
struction felt by those engaged in active work 
of philanthropy and moral and religious in- 
struction, besides aiding to Impart a rounded 
culture and more intelligent understanding 
of life and duty. It is the hope of those 
engaged in .this new enterprise to give to 
Chicago something that corresponds in gen- 
eral aim, though necessarily, at first, in a 
small and experimental fashion, to the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, and the Hibbertand Bampton lec- 
tureships of London. 

Arrangements have been made for an open- 
ing course of nine lectures by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch on "The Old Testament" This will 
be followed by another course of the same 
number on " Practical Charities," by W. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of the Charity Organization 
Society, Other lectures are in contemplation. 
The board of management also hope to per- 
fect arrangements for a Herbert Spencer 
school of a week's session, with lectures and 
discussions, in the coming spring. An after- 
noon class for the detailed study of the Old 
Testament will be conducted by Rabbi Hirsch, 
the probable subject being the Book of Job. 
Classes for the study of evolution, in prepa- 
ration for the Spencer school, and in the eth- 
ical and religious poems of Robert Browning, 
led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, will also be formed 
if called for. 

Terms.— For Dr. Hirsch's lectures, course 
tickets, $3.00. Coupon tickets, good for twen- 
ty-five admissions, at any time, for any person, 
$6.00. Single admission, 50 cents. For class- 



es and other lectures, to be hereafter an- 
nounced. All applications for tickets and 
other financial matters are referred to (he 
treasurer; concerning classes and all other 
matters, to the committee on programmes. 
(See addresses above.) 

AU lectures, not otherwise announced, will be riyen 
at the Architectural Sketch Club, Art Institute build- 
ing, corner Michigan avenue and Van Buren street. 
Entrance on Van Buren street. 

NINE LECTURES ON OLD TESTA- 
MENT LITERATURE. 

BY RABBI BMIL G. HIRSCH, Ph. D. 

I. Lecture.— Introduction. 

November 8, 1888. 

The interest we have in Biblical literature. 
Is it exclusively religious? Aside from all 
religious considerations, as a matter of, and 
means to, general culture, the study of the 
Bible is important and profitable. The one- 
sided view taken of the Bible is not con- 
ducive to a full comprehension of its beau- 
ties. It neglects to consider it as a whole, 
and dwells too much upon detached texts. On 
the other hand, the study of the Biblical 
writings as records of history and works of 
literature will not detract from their value as 
religious instructors. The method pursued 
in the course is the critical one. A rapid sur- 
vey of the different schools of criticism, and 
the history of criticism of interest and ser- 
viceable to our studies. The languages of 
the Bible, what is their character? The tra- 
ditional divisions of the Bible. When, and 
by whom, was our present collection made? 
The condition of the text before us. Its 
name, Massoretic. Is it authentic? What 
do the ancient versions of the Bible teach us 
in this regard? The Septuagint and other 
Greek translations. The Peshitto. TheTar- 
gumim. 

II. Lecture.— Sketch of the Development 
of the Religion of the Hebrews. 

November 18. 

Revelation or evolution? Do they exclude 
each other? Is the Hebrew religion of 

gyptian origin? Its relations to the religion 
of Babylon-Assyria. The character of the 
Shemite. Renan's theory of an original mono- 
theistic instinct reviewed. Do the facts bear 
it out? A survey of the Gods of Edom, 
Phoenicia, the Arabs, and kindred Semitic 

tribes fails to substantiate it. The tribal Gods. 
Gradual consolidation of the tribes into a 
nation. The God Tahtoeh. His relation to 
Sinai. The influence of the occupation of 
the land upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
Who were the Naziritest Who the Prophets t 
The struggle between the religion of the 
Prophets and the popular religion sketched. 
Monotheism finally triumphant. 

III. Lecture.— Early History of the Lit- 

erature. 
November 92. 

What was the condition of the people? 
What their occupation? Did they have the 
art of writing? Writing on stone. The re- 
lations of literature to history. The earliest 
poetry. Stoord songs. Welhsongs. The song 
of Deborah analyzed. The blessing of J acob 
(Gen. 49). The blessing of Moses (Deut. 38). 
Legends, reduced to writing or not? The 
character of the Patriarchal biographies. 
What could have been their historical writ- 
ings? Have those that have come to us their 
original oast? Why not? And through what 
process have they passed? 

IV. Lecture— (a) The Prophets of the 

Assyrian Age. 
November 99* 

The historical conditions. Rise and devel- 
opment of the monarchy. The division of 
the realm. Political ambitions and their 
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consequences. The character of prophetic 
eloquence. Parallelism, ffosea. Amos. 
Does Joel belong to the group? Isaiah I and 
Micah. Anonymous writings credited to 
other prophets. Literary analysis of the 
style of these writings! Jonah, its age un- 
certain. 

(b) The Prophets of the Decline. 
Historical Conditions. Nahum. Zepha- 
niah. Habakkuk. Jeremiah. Anonymous 
authors. Chapters read and analyzed. 

V. Lecture.— The Captivity. 
December 6, 

Condition of the exiles. Influence of their 
surroundings. Their hopes._ A retrospect 
of the Messianic Ideal. Their religious 
views. Ezekiel, Obadiah, Isaiah II and anony- 
mous authors. 

VI. Lecture.— The Restoration; Penta- 

teuch. 

December 13. 

Prophet and Priest. Development of Priest- 
hood. What is the meaning of the Law? 
The earliest laws. The different strata. 
Deuteronomy. Elohist and Yahwist. The 
Priestly Codex. The conservative views of 
Dillmann and ICittel; the radical of Reuss, 
Graf, Wellhausen, Euenen. The final redac- 
tion. Pentateuch and Joshua. What about 
the first twelve chapters of Genesis? Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The other historical books. 
The books of chronicles. Haggai and 
Zachariah. 

VII. Lecture.— The Poetry of the Bible. 

December 20, 

The character of Biblical poetry. The 
songs of Balaam. The Psalms. Are they of 
Davldic origin? What their purpose? Mac- 
cabean psalms. The " Lamentations." The 
Song of Songs. Ruth. Is Esther an histori- 
cal book or a novel. The wisdom series. The 
Proverbs. 

VIII. Lecture.— The Wisdom Series Con- 

tinued. 
December 27, 

Job and EccUsiastes. When written? Their 
contents analyzed. 

IX. Lecture.— The Development of Post- 

Biblical Judaism. 

January 3, 1889. 

Hellenism and Judaism. Pharisee and 
Sadducee. The Essence. The Apocrypha: (1) 
The Judam; (2) The Alexandrian. Why 
excluded from the Canon? The Book if 
Daniel and the Non-Biblical Apocalyptic 
books. Enoch, Book of Jubilees, etc. 

An opportunity will be given at the close 
of each lecture for questions and conversa- 
tion. 



That Little Tickling. 

You have been cautioned many times to do 
something to get rid of that little tickling in 
your throat, which makes you cough once in 
a while and keeps you constantly clearing 
your throat. Your reply, "O, that's noth- 
ing," " It will get well of itself," etc., will 
not cure it, nor will the disease stand still; it 
will grow worse or better. This trouble 
arises from catarrh, and as catarrh is a con- 
stitutional disease the ordinary cough medi- 
cines all fail to hit the spot. What you need 
is a constitutional remedy like Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Many people who have taken this 
medicine for scrofula, dyspepsia, loss of 
appetite, and other troubles, have been sur- 
prised that it should cure this troublesome 
cough. But to know the actual cause of the 
cough is to solve the mystery. 

Probably nearly all cases of consumption 
could be traced back to the neglect of some 
such slight affection as this. The best au- 
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thority on consumption, says that this disease 
can be controlled in its early stages, and the 
effect of Hood's Sarsaparilla in purifying the 
blood, building up the general health, and 
expelling the scrofulous taint which is the 
cause of catarrh and consumption, has re- 
stored to perfect health many persons on 
whom this dreaded disease seemed to have a 
firm hold. 



The success of some of the agents employed by B. 
F. Johnson A Co., Richmond, Vs., it truly marvel one. 
It is not an unusual thing for their agents to make as 
high as $20 and $80 a day, and sometimes their profits 
run np as high as $40 and $50— even more. Bnt we hesi- 
tate to tell yon the whole truth, or you will scarcely 
believe we are in earnest. Write them and see for 
yourself what they will do for you. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Haj Fever 

8uflerers ars not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are dne to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and the result Is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
madeby the patient at home. N. B.— For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy is a specific. 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on 
veceipt of 10c, by A. H. Dixon A Son, 808 West King 
street, Toronto, Cen*A*.—ScUnU/lc American. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All boot* sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co. % 170 Dearborn street* Chicago. 

After Noontide. Selected by Margaret E. White. 
Boston and New York: Houghton. Mifflin A Co. 
Cloth, pp. 165. Price $1.00 

The Book of Christmas. By Thomas K. Hervey. 
Illustrated by R. Seymour. Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Cloth, pp. 864. Price $2.00 

Sparrow, the Tramp. By X-ily 8. Weasel hoeft. illus- 
trated by Jessie McDermott. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell A Co. Cloth, pp. 
262. Price $1.25 

Prince Vance. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Ba*es. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell A 
Co. Cloth, pp. 168. Price $1.50 

Franklin in France. Part II. By Edward E. Hale and 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chi- 
cago: S. A. Maxwell A Co. Cloth, pp. 470. Price, 
$8.00 

Manners. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Boston: Lee A 
Shepard. Cloth, pp. 877. 

The Story Mother Nature Told. Illustrated. By 
Jane Andrews. Boston: Lee A Shepard. Cloth, 
pp. 161. 

The Standard Symphonies. Bv George P. Upton. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 821. 
Price $1.50 

The Adventures of a Chinaman. From the French of 
Jules Verne. By Virginia Champlin. Boston : Lee 
A Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 971. 
Price. ..:.$1.60 

Nelly Was a Lady. Written and composed by Stephen 
Collins Foster. Illustrated. Boston: Tlcknor A 
Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, price, 
$1.60 



Little People and their Homes In Meadows, Woods 
and Waters. By Stella Louise Hook. Illustrated by 
Dan and Harry Beard. New York : Charles Scribners' 
Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 

Young Maids and Old. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

Boston : Ticknor A Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A 

Co. Cloth, pp. 404. Price $1.50 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By John H. Ingram. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 

ACo. Cloth, pp. 284. Price $1.00 

The Young Idea or Common School Culture. By 

Caroline B. Le Row. New York: Cassell A Co., 

104-106 Fourth avenue. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A 

Co. Paper, pp. 214. Price |0.50 

Edmund Randolph. By Moncure D. Conway. New 

York and London: G. P. Putnams' Sons. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 401. Price $8.00 

A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M. A., LL. D. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 658. Price $2JB 

Calendar for 1880. By J. Pauline Sumter. Boston: 

Lee A Shepard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. 

Illostrated. Price $0.60 

StoriesFrom the Italian Poets. By Leigh Hunt. New 

York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Clrth. 

vol. I., pp. 274, vol. II., pp. 260. Price $150 

The Rose and The Ring. By W. M. Thackeray. New 

York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, pp. 
_J10. Price $1.15 
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Three Beauties— Knife, Fork ^ Spoon 

IN SATIN LINED CASE, ABSOLUTELY 

!- 



One of the above sets will be sent, postpaid, as a 
premium, by THBMKTROPOL1TAN, America's pop- 
ular monthly, now in its fourth year of publication. 
The premium would cost you double the subscrip- 
tion. Pryor A Co., wholesale dealers in silver ware, 
Ac. write: 
«To the Manager of THE METROPOLITAN t 

Dbau 8m :— The large lot of goods you hare 



chased from us to be riven away as premium*, must 
delight into thousands of homes. . . . You have so 
a rare bargain for your subscribers." 

The present is one eminently suited to ©▼ery 
hoosehold. The Queens of Society have noth- 
ing of the kind more beautiful, and nothing could 
be more welcome from the Husband to t hewtfo, 
the Lover to his Sweetheart, the Mother to 
her Child, than this Hollda x 



day 



Gem. 



When you remember that you receive In addition 
to the above, one of the best Illustrated Home Ma- 
gasines in the country for a whole year for only 
Fifty cents* you cannot deny that it Is an extraor- 
dinary inducement. Remit in postage stamps. Ad- 
dress THE METROPOLITAN, 8STT< 
Street, New lork. 
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'A hook for every woman. 

AUOIB. STOOKHAM, M. D. 
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pages FREE. 
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Alice B. Stookham A Co., Chicago, IU. 
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Books for Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

{Continued from first page.) 

COBBE, Frances Power. The Duties 

of Women. Cloth, 12mo __. 100 

The Peak in Darien, Cloth, 12mo. 1 00 

Religious Duty. Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

Darwinism in Morals and other 

Essays. Cloth, 12mo 2 00 

COLLYER, Robert. *A Man in Earn- 
est Cloth, 16mo_ _ 150 

*The Life That Now Is. 16mo 150 

CONN, H. W. ♦Evolution of To day. 

Cloth, 12mo 1 75 

COOKE, George Willis. George Eliot: 
her Life, Writings and Philosophy. 

Cloth, 12mo— __ 2 00 

Poets Problems. 12mo 2 00 

CURTI8S, Samuel Ives. Ingersoll and 

Moses 1 00 

DAVIDS, T. W. Rhys. The Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by Indian Buddhism. Cloth, 

large 8vo _ _ 2 50 

DENNIS, William. The Two Con- 
sciences. Cloth, 12mo 65 

DENISON, T. W. The Iron Crown; 

a Novel. Cloth, 12mo 1 60 

The Man Behind; a Novel. Cloth, 

12mo 1 50 

DEXTER, Ransom. The Kingdoms 
of Nature ; or, Life and Organiza- 
tion from the Elements to Man, be- 
ing a Following of Matter and 
Force into Vitality, Vitality into 
Organization, and Organization 
into the Various Types "of Being, 
Culminating in Man. By Ransom 
Dexter, A.M., M.D., LL. D. De- 
signed for Popular use, with Glos- 
sary. Illustrated _ 3 50 

DUNNING, N. A. The Philosophy 
of Price and its Relation to Do- 
mestic Currency. Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

ELIOT, William G. Home Life and 

Influence. Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

♦Early Religious Education. Cloth, 

16mo 50 

♦The Discipline of Sorrow. Cloth, 

16mo 50 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo. *The 

Conduct of Life. Cloth, 12mo... 1 75 
FALLOWS, Samuel, D.D. Dictionary 
of Synonyms and Antonyms. Cloth, 

12mo 1 25 

The Progressive Supplemental Dic- 
tionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Full sheep, quarto, 

531 pages . 3 75 

FROTIIINGHAM, Octavius Brooks. 
The Religion of Humanity. Cloth, 

12mo _ .__ __ 1 50 

Stories from the Lips of the 

Teacher. lGmo 1 00 

Stories of the Patriarchs. 16mo__ 100 
The Child's Book of Religion. 

16mo 1 00 

Transcendentalism iu New Eng- 
land, 8vo ___ 1 75 

The Cradle ©f the Christ. 8vo.__ 1 50 
Theodore Parker; a Biography. 

8vo 2 00 

Belief of the Unbelievers. Paper, 

12mo 25 

The Present Heaven. Paper, 18mo. 05 
FURNESS, William II. The Power 

of Spirit. Cloth, 12mo 1 25 

GANNETT, Abbie M. The Old Farm 
Home: a Shadow of a Poem. Cloth, 

16mo 75 

GANNETT, William C. A Year of 
Miracle. Limp cloth, 18mo., 50 

cents; beveled edges, full gilt 1 00 
fMemoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett 

12mo 1 00 



GANNETT, William C. and JONES, 
JeDkin Lloyd, The Faith that 
Makes Faithful. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. Cloth, gilt, 

18mo___ __ 1 00 

GERHARD, Frederick. The Coming 
Creed of the World. Boards, 12mo, 

526 pages 1 25 

GREG, W. R. *Enigmas of Life. 

Cloth, 12mo 2 00 

♦Literary and Social Judgment. 

12mo_. _ ._ 2 00 

GROVE, Dr. George. Beethoven's 

Nine Symphonies. Cloth, 16mo._ 1 50 

GRUMBINE, J. C. F. Evolution 
and Christianity: a Study. 

Cloth, 18mo ... 50 

The Decay of the Christian Church. 

Paper, 18mo _- 15 

HALE, Edward Everett. In His Name. 
Cloth, square 12mo, full gilt, illus- 
trated - — 2 00 

Sybaris and Other Homes. 16mo. 1 25 
Crusoe In New York. 16mo.__:. 1 00 
Mrs. Merriam's Scholars. 16mo.. 1 00 
HALE, Ellen D. Outline Studies in 
the History of Art. Paper, 

18mo 10 

HALL, Edward H. ♦Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in the Christian Church. 

16mo__. 75 

HANSEN, George P. The Legend 
of Hamlet. 18mo, paper, 25 

cents; cloth 50 

HEDGE, Frederick Henry. Atheism 
in Philosophy, and Other Essays. 

18mo - 2 00 

The Primeval World of Hebrew 

Tradition. 16mo 1 50 

Ways of the Spirit, and Other Es- 
says. 16mo _ _ 1 50 

Hours with German Classics. 8vo_ 2 50 
HOSMER, Frederick L. The Way of 
Life: a Service Book for Sunday- 
schools. 16mo, boards 50 

HOSMER, Frederick L. and GAN- 
NETT, William C. The Thought 
of God in Hymns and Poems. 

18mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth.. 1 
HOSMER, James K. The Story of the 

Jews. Cloth,8vo 1 50 

JANES, Lewis G. A Study of 
Primitive Christianity. Cloth, 

12mo 1 50 

JANSON, Kristofer. The Spell- 
bound Fiddler: a Norse Romance. 

Cloth, 12mo 1 00 

JONES, Jenkin Lloyd. Practical 
Piety. Four Sermons. Cloth, 

18mo -- 30 

The Importance of the Intel- 
lectual Life. Paper, 18mo. 10 
KNAPPERT, J. The Religion of Is- 
rael. Cloth, 16mo 1 1 00 

MARTIN, Kate Byam, and HENRO- 
TIN, Ellen M. The Social Status 
of European and American Wo- 
men. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth ..,. _ __- 50 

MARTINEAU, James. ♦Endeavors 

after the Christian Life. 12mo... 100 
♦Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. First Series. 16me.. 150 
♦Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Second Series. 12mo. 2 00 
♦Studies of Christianity. 12mo.. 1 25 

MEAD, Edwin D. Martin Luther: a 
Study of Reformation. Cloth, 

16mo 1 25 

The Constitution of the United 
States,with notes and Outlines 

for Study. Paper, 16mo 25 

Studies of Holland. Paper, 

18mo „ 10 



MERCER, L. P. The New Birth. 

Cloth, 16mo 50 

MERRIAM, George S. The Way of 

Life. Cloth, 10mo.. 1 00 

A Living Faith. Cloth, 16mo 1 00 

MILES, Henry A. The Birth of Jesus. 

Cloth, 16mo 75 

MILL8, Charles D. B. Pebbles, Pearls 
and Gems of the Orient. Cloth, 

full gilt, 12mo 1 50 

MITCHELL. Richard M. ♦The Safe 
Side: a Theistic Refutation of the 

Divinity of Christ. Cloth, 8 vo 1 50 

MOHISON, John H. ♦The Great 

Poets as Religious Teachers. 16mo. 1 00 
MOZOOMDAR, Protap Ohunder. The 

Oriental Christ. Cloth, 12mo 1 25 

MUMFORD, Thomas J. ♦Life and 

Letters. Cloth, 12ino 1 00 

♦Memoir of Samuel J. May. 16 mo 75 
NEWELL, William. Discourses .and 

Poems. Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

NEWTON, Heber. Womanhood. 

Cloth, 10mo 1 25 

The Book of the Beginnings. 

16mo 1 00 

The Right and Wrong Uses of the 

Bible. 16mo . 75 

Philistiuism: Plain Words Con- 
cerning Certain Forms of Un- 
belief. lGmo 1 00 

Problems and Social Studies 1 00 

NICHOLS, Rev. I. ♦Hours with the 

Evangelists. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols. 3 00 
NOTES, George R. ♦Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets. Cloth, 

12mo.,2 vols 2 50 

♦Translation of Psalms and Pro- 
verbs. 12mo 1 25 

♦Translation of Job, Ecclesiastes, 

etc. 12mo 1 25 

♦Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 12mo 1 50 

OLMSTEAD, Dwight H. The Protest- 
ant Faith, or Salvation by Belief. 

Cloth, 8vo 50 

PARKER, Theodore. Lee sons from 
the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. Cloth, 12mo, 

430 pages. _. 1 25 

A Discourse of Matters Pertaining 

to Religion. Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

♦Prayers, with Memoir. Cloth, 

16mo _ 1 00 

■f Views of Religion. Cloth, 8vo, 

476 pages. 1 00 

PARKER, Benjamin S. The Cabin 
in the Clearing, and other 

Poems. Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

The same in full Russia leather, 

red edges. ' 2 00 

PARSONS, James C. ♦The Living 

Word. Cloth, lGmo.. __. 50 

PHELPS, Elizabeth Stuart. ♦The 

Gates Ajar. Cloth, 16mo 1 50 

PORTER, Charles Talbot. Mechanics 

and Faith. Cloth, 8vo 1 50 

POTTER, William J. Twenty-flve 
Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 

Cloth, 12mo 2 00 

POWELL, E. P. * Our Heredity from 

God. 8vo. _ 1 75 

RENAN, Ernest. History of the Peo- 
ple of Israel to the time of King 

David. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top-. 2 50 
SEARS, Edmund H. ♦Foregleams 
and Foreshadows of Immortality. 

Cloth, 12mo.__ 1 00 

SAVAGE, Minot J. Bluffton: a Story 

of To-day. 12mo .... _ 1 r»0 

Religious Reconstruction: Latest 

volume of Sermons. 12mo... 100 

My Creed. 12mo 1 00 

These Degenerate Days: a Poem. 

18mo _ 50 

Poems. 18mo, full gilt. With 

Portrait 1 50 
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Ite Buperlor excellence proven In millions of 
comes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
need by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned In one reading* 
Hind wanderlngcnred- 
Speuklnic without notes. 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by .Supreme Court. 
*■£•** Inducement* to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases. 
■fanlel ittreealear Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist. J. m. Buckley, D, 1>., Editor of the OhrUtian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Sclent tat, and other*, 

sent post free by 

Prof. A. LOIRETTE, M7 Fifth Ave.. New York. 

DO YOU WISH 

To see one of the best Poultry Journals published? 
Send six cents in stamps and get a copy of the 

OHIO POULTRY JOURNAL, 



X>^-"2"T02nT t O0EIIO- 



JUST THINK 

What Desirable Goods 

BAILEY'S RUBBER BRUSHES 



are for Holiday Gifts. For sale by ail dealers. 



Grfat American 




GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains Ss3S5 

Bakmjr Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars nddre*B 
Thk Great American Tea Co*. 
3iA33Veuejist..Wewyork.Xl T 



S/b.""™ TO S/bOi^^niade working for us. 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1000 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 



Light on the Cloud. 18mo, full 
girt ; 

Social Problems, 12mo 

The Religious Life. 12mo 

Belief in God. 12mo 

Beliefs About Man. 12mo 

Beliefs About the Bible. 12mo.. 

The Modern Sphinx. 12mo 

The Morals of Evolution. 12mo. . 

Talks About Jesus. 12mo 

Man, Woman and Child. 12mo.. 

Christianity the Science of Man- 
hood. 12mo -_-„ 

The Religion of Evolution. 12mo, 

Life Questions. 12mo 

♦The Minister's Hand Book. For 
Christenings, Weddings and 

Funerals. Cloth 

SCRIPTURES, Hebrew and Christian. 

Parti. The Hebrew Story from 
the Creation to the Exile. 
Cloth, 8vo, red edges, 545 

SCRIPTUlf BS,""6id" "and "New."" "Re- 
printed from Unity. Paper, 8vo, 
SEELEY, J. R. Ecce Homo. Cloth, 

16mo 

Natural Religion. Cloth, 16mo_ . 
SMITH, Luella Dowd. Wind Flow- 
ers. 18mo _ 

SMITH, Mary P. W. *Miss Ellis's 
Mission. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 

cloth 

STANLEY, T. Lloyd. An Outline of 
the Future Religion of the World. 

8vo 

STAPLES, Rev. Nahor A. *Way, 
Truth and Life. Sermons. Cloth, 

12mo ^ 

STEBBINS, Giles B. The Ameri- 
can Protectionist's ManuaL 
12mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth. _ 
Progress from Poverty. 18mo, 

paper, 25 cent*; cloth 

After Dogmatic Theology What? 

Cloth, 12mo 

STEBBINS, Ruf us P. A Study of the 

Pen tateu ch. 12mo 

STOCKWELL, Dr. C. T. The Evo- 
lution of Immortality. Cloth, 

12mo 

STRAUB, Jacob. The Consolations 

of Science. Cloth, 8vo 

Prophecy and Prophets. 12mo_. 

TALBOT, George Foster. Jesus: His 

Opinions and Character. Cloth, 

8vo 

TIFFANY, Francis. Bird Bolts. 

Cloth, 18mo 

TILESTON, Mrs. Mary W., Compiler. 
Quiet Hours. First and Second 
Series, in one volume, full mo- 
rocco, gilt edges 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 

Cloth, 18mo 

The same, full morocco, gilt edges 
Selections from Eccleslasticus. 

24mo 

From Dr. John Tauler. 24mo... 

From the Apocrypha. 24mo 

From Thomas & Eempis 24mo.„ 
Tender and True. Poems. 18mo 
TOWNE, Edward Owings. Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes. 

Cloth, 16mo 

TUCKERMAN, Joseph. On the Ele- 
vation of the Poor. 16mo 

WARE, Henry. *Formation of the 

Christian Character. Cloth, 18mo 

WEISS, John. American Religion. 

Cloth, 16mo 

WELCH, Ransom B. Faith and Mod- 

era Thought. Cloth, 12mo 

WELLS, Kate Gannett Miss Curtis : 

a Sketch. 12mo 

WEST, James H. Uplifts of Heart 

and Will. Cloth, 18mo. 

tA Holiday Idlesse, and Other 

Poems. 12mo 

The Complete Life. 18mo — 



1 00 
1 50 
1 00 



75 

1 50 

35 

1 00 
1 25 

1 00 

50 

3 00 

1 50 

75 

50 

60 

1 25 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 

1 50 
75 

3 50 

1 00 
3 00 

50 
50 
50 
50 
1 00 

50 
1 25 

50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 25 

50 



WHY YOU SHOULD USE 

Scon's Emulsion 

ofOocSL Hilver OH wn 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

-» is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 

It is Palatable ttMUk. 

It is three times as effloadowi as plain 

Cod Liver Oil. 
It is far superior to all other so-called 

Zt is a perfect Emnkion, does not sepa- 
rate or change. 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chroni c Coug hs and Colds. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

SCOTT A BOWNE 9 Chemists, M.Y. 



WILLIAMS, John Milton. Rational 

Theology. Cloth, 12mo 1 50 

WINCHELL, Alexander. Pre-Ada- 
mites; or, a Demonstration of the 
Existence of Men before Adam. 

Cloth, 8vo 8 50 

World Life. 12mo 2 50 

Sparks from a Geologist's Ham- 
mer ^ 2 00 

WOOLLEY, Celia Parker. Love and 

Theology: a Novel. 12mo 1 50 

COMPILATIONS, and Volumes of 
Sermons or Essavs by Different 
Authors. ^Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought. 12mo I 25 

Christmas Day and All the Year. 

Stories. 16mo 1 00 

*Daily Bread and Other Stories. 

16mo 80 

*Helps by the Way. A " Daily 

Strength " book. 16mo 100 

Institute Essays. Cloth, 8vo 125 

♦Modern Unitarianism. 16mo 1 25 

Science and Immortality. 18mo, 

cloth 75 

*The Bible Rule of Life. Cloth, 

24mo * 30 

♦Unitarian Affirmations: Seven 
Discourses given in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Cloth i 18mo 50 

ANONYMOUS. Ecce Spiritus. Cloth, 

12mo 1 25 

Life in Heaven. 16mo 1 00 

A Pure Souled Liar. A Novel. 

Paper, 16mo 50 



HXATEN AND ITS WON DEBS, 

WORLD OF SPIRITS AH D HKLL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORO, " Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ." Alao THB 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him In the 
spiritual world in 1757: The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for fl.ee. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedeabors; 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
YOrkcfty. 



The Journal of Industrial Education. 

Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen* 
garden Association, is devoted to the •• New Education " 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, finer 
yea r. For the next two months • he book " THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL" given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 

ANTOINETTE V. H WAXEMAN. Editor. 
Boom 2. Times Building, Chicago. 



no DMIITDV CHTUHfi (complete) and our SOe 
"" rUULl HI Monthly 5 months on trial, 
60 *H ike. BUBAL cIJLEa, Columbus, Onto! 
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FREEDOM. FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELTOlOW 

Volume XXIX] CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 10, 1888. BH / \ umber 11. 

xar \^.-== 

CONTENTS. 

Editorial— Two Weeks* Institute; Children Sent to Sunday-school for 

Notes: The Sunday school Teachers a Minister; the Child Mlnor Rea8on8 - 185 

should teach sometimes; the live Minister and the Sunday- Reports — 

school; the true Parent and the Sunday-school; A Mission Report of the Meetings _. 135 

School; to Hold the older Boys; Written Questions to Report of the Western Unitarian 8. S. Society— Ellen T. 

Parents; Receiving and Giving; the Non- Church-goer; the Leonard _ 139 

Unchurched Father of Sunday-school Scholars; the Uni- Contributed— 

form Topic System; Graduation Day in Sunday-school; n ,„.,„.. 

m v. m t, , , „ , , ~ . / Synopsis of Mr. Hailman's Address .141 

Teaching of Evolution; Festival Occasions; an Opportun- rrii „, ^ a m n ,- . w n 

^ r> . ™ *...«._, J « , ™ The True Order of Studies in the Sunday-school.—W. C. 

ity to Do Good; Text-books in Schools; the Personal Ele- 

Gannett 142 

merit in Sunday-school; Reinforce Sunday-school by 

Preaching; the Fear Element in Religion; Open toward Notes prom the Field 146 

the Future; Substitutes as a Reserve Force; the Possible Announcements _ 147 



For one dollar Cash with order we will send a copy of "THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY," post paid 
and UNITY to two new addresses beginning with the next issue and continuing till March 1, 1889. This offer 
will not be repeated. Watch this space next % weeJc. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 

Dr. Stock well' 8 essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title " Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon 
•ur organic and Jife history." He discusses, in a way which we 
have found singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived from the organic origin of the Individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
is a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as M the materialization of a thought of God," 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces as 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr. StockwelTs argument we commend his essay to thinking people 
as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have produced. — Literary World. 



Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, $1.00. 



CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
176 Dearborn Street, Ohioago. 



RATIONAL THEOLOGY. 



ETHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL E88AY8 BYVOHN MILTON WILLIAMS, A. M. 



1. Old and New Calvinism. 

2. The Conscience. m 

8. Virtue, from a Scientific 
Standpoint 

4. Regeneration. 



I 5. 

I 
| 6. 

'7. 
I 8. 



Divine Sovereignty and Free 

Agency. 
The Atonement. 
Th« Future of Incorrigible 

Men. 
The Christ of Nazareth— 

Who Was He? 



An unusually strong and lucid discussion of the great questions 
which underlie ethics and theology. The author goes over the 
ground and comes out substantially on the conclusions of the ac- 
cepted New England New School theology. The opening chapter on 
" Old and New Calvinism " is a model of clear, cogent discussion. 
It exhibits unusual reading and a thorough consideration of the dif - 
Acuities of the case which would do credit to any theologian, yet it 
is expressed in the plain, nontechnical style of a layman*. The book 
meets a want of the times, and is, without being intended for such 
a use, the very best practical and popular exposition of current 
theology in its freer and most rational form of which we have any 
knowledge.— The Independent, New York. 

While strictly evangelical in his belief he is wholly free from 
the dogmatism that too often makes religious literature unpleasant 
reading. — Boston Evening Transcript. 

The style of the book in its simplicity, directness, lucidity and 
force is admirable. . . . No one can read any part of the book, 
however he may differ from the views presented, and not feel that 
it is the hand of a clear and strong thinker that presents them. — 
The Advance, (Congregational) Chicago. 

Cloth, 12mo., 810 pages, $1.60 by mail or agent. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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LIST OF 



GREAT HOLIDAY 

BOX OF BARGAINS 

A PLEASING COLLECTION AT A POPULAR PRICE. 

CONTAINS GOODS VALUED AT RETAIL AT 

$1.50, FOR ONLY SIXTY CENTS, 

POSTPAID. 

Every year we aim to give our patrons an 
enjoyable surprise in the shape of something 
particularly adapted for Christmas and New 
Year* s. we believe we have got together, this 
year, the Best Box of Barg ainn ever 
offered. Each Box warranted to give satis- 
faction, or money returned. 

CONTENTS: 



\%* 



MA 

color 



LARGE & EXTRA FIUE CHRIST- 

^«i>S-K^KantIy embossed, and wrought iu 10 
„. Th£ic cards were formerly sold at retail at 10 
cents each, nnd arc gems In their way. _.—..-».-. 

OWE 1 t*ET 0*^ BEAUTIFUL NEW YEAR'S 
CAKDS— Wi»h eentimeuts appropriate to the season. 

ONcTIeT OF^BIRTIIDAY CARDS-Eaeh with ex. 

pressive motto or verse. These are not small cheap. cards, 
out very handsome ones, of good size and design. 
ON E ELEG A N T F RO&T ED C A R U-«i 



resplendent sparkle when rays of light fall upon it. A 
Tery unique thing.and pretty too. ■.-■■■_ _— 

1 FILL &1IEET OF JtEAL IMPORTED PIC. 



[lives forth a 
b sparkle when n 
very unique thing.and pratt; 

1 FILL SHEET OF L_. 
1'ITRES— For decoration. Embossed in a great variety of 
colors and designs. All of good ei«s. 

2 NEW STYLE FRENCH DOLLS-With elegant 
wardrobe of 25 pieces. A really gorgeous putnt, appar- 
ently just from the shops of Worth. Must be seen to be 

**¥llBKK SETS \)F DOLLS* FURNITURE-That 

the Dolls may be properly received we include a full set of 
Furniture for them, including «5 pleoew as follows : Par* 
lor Set, composing Upright Piano, Stool, Centre Table, 

ofa. Easy Chair and 



Small Table, Sofa, Easy Chair and two small chairs, t 
and Picture, Folding Screen and Footrest. pining- Room 
Pet, consisting of Sideboard, Large Square Table and tour 
Chairs. Chamber Set, embracing Bedstead, Bureau, Sink, 
Towel Rack, Three Chairs and Cricket. 

4 GERMAN EMBOSSED OOLLS* WEADS-The 
little folks can use them to good advantage, according to 
their taste and pleasure. 

A SPOOL HOLDER— This article Is the most useful 
little thing of the kind that we know of. Everylady will 
appreciated. © 

pav a big protlt. butts well worth the i 
refunded. 



FOURTEEN SOLDI ERS-Dressed In colored Con* 
tinental Costumes. Can be made to stand erect in battle 
with a little pleasant Ingenuity. 

SB REAL I f>ElIASDRERCHIEFS-Notthe 

common paper affair, but gorgeous in design, very fine in 
texture, and very tasty for ornamentation. Have hereto- 
fore sold at a very high price. „„ ,, . _ , ._ 

1 JAPANESE CREPE LAMP MAT-Anpther ar- 
ticle of beauty and utility from the shops of deft and ar- 
tistic Japanese, 

1 FOLDING ALBUM OF PICTURES-For the 
children. Grotesque Figures, Animate, Birds, Reptiles, 
Flowers and Faces. Very Pleasing. Can be transferred to 

^aS'Sew^DlslOWS-For ladies Fancy Work. The 
nses to which these may be put will appear very plain and 

Cl NEAT CYLINDER BOX OF NEEDLES- Contains 

a choice assortment of fine imported needles, Including 

darners bod k in ?, Ac. No lady can have too man >■ n « 'd lea. 

ONE LARGE SHEET OF CHOICE PICTURES 

—Acrobats, Performers, Elephants, Animals, etc. AH .in 
bright colors and gigantic ■»»■ Seta *&* * oun S f olks wUd 

W TIIE el i5RACLE OF KISMET- A wonderful andj mys- 
terious combination. Answers questions of Past, Present 
and Future. 



NEW GAME OF BIBLE orESTIONS-There are 
10 cards in this new game, and It Is very interesting. Those 
not in the " key" marvel the correctness with which tho 

^?e^chaWor learning to play 

THE PIANO AND ORGAN -With the aid of this very 
simple arrangement any person will be able to play the 
piano almost at sight. A great invention. 

■ • - - f cheap trashy stuff, got up to sell, and 
"EOT SATISFACTION© ~ 
Stamps taken. 

Address. COQIA HASSAN. ROCHELLE PARK. N. J. 



THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

TMB 

•YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family ■tory paper Is read every 
week by 400,000 people* It Is a large, eight -page 
paper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
H /l\uEsl»fe\ Kg* sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
S JnxWzsavsam 1 \ ET cles on the Household Department, Ladies' Work, 
1 BAtl- Boys* and Girls* Departments. The Famous 

Funny Columns of The Yankee Blade are 
edited by Sak Walteb Fosa, the celebrated 
humorist. TBe circulation is rapidly increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
matter lanure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgaritv. Don't fail to 
try The Yankee Blade. You will be delighted with It. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new tubicrlbers for only 91.00 a year, or 
SO centi for six monthi. We will send it three 
months for 26 cents. If yon will enclose fl eta. 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 

■end yon FREE a Half Dozen Japanese ablfn Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
iThls Is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Send at once. Sent* 
wears for 91.73. The Yankee Blade Is for sale at all newsdealers, for fie. per copy, 

POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We have examined the above-named paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them o> 
■ rcmariabic bargain. We can recommend them to all our readers.— Editor. 
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Don't BUY FENCING 

Until you get our Price Ltit of Or- 
namental and Fa nn Fences, Gates. 
Iron PoiU.Tree Guards, Barbed and 
plain Wire, Nettings,Wire-work, *c 
Hulbert Field Loom for both Picket 
and Netting Fences only f 25. 
G el vanbied Steel fence lasts forever. 
Donations for churches and ceme- 
teries. Your nam© on gates. 
Catalogue free; write fbr estimates 
Wc ship everywhere. Agents wanted 



^sraSses^ HULBERT FENCE^WIRE C0.ol!vest. ST. L0UI8, MO. 




100 



100 



ORIGINAL STORIES 
k BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 

For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 



FREE 



Sample Dr. X. STOSK'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Katee t<i Preachers and Teachers. A front* 
Wanted. ttTOfiKMfcDiCINtt CO., * ' 



l4,|l60>ll|OUnPlace. A<W ClarKitreet. % 

--•CHICAOO. 



"A Charming Work." 

DR. WILLIAM MATHEWS' NEW BOOK, 

WIT AND HUMOR: 

Their Use and Abase. 

1 Vol. 12mo. 400 Pages $1.50 

It ia another of those delightful volumes that their 
author writes so felicitously. It ia charming in style, 
scholarly in taste, and overflows with examples of the 
finest wit and humor of all ages. . . . The book 
abounda in entertainment, and is a perfect treasury of 
brilliant sayings ; a work that can be taken up at any 
time and opened at random, with the certainty of ar- 
resting the attention and affording pleasant and edify- 
ing reading. The wisdom that is at the foundation of 
the trifling of great men was never more clearly set 
forth or more fascinatingly displayed than in this 
thoroughly attractive work.— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
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" Hie writings, without exception, are ueef ul, do 
good, increase culture, arouse thought, ambition and 
energy."— New York SchoolJournal. 

*• We say to young people who are accumulating a 
library full of helpful suggestions: Order Dr. 
Mathews' Series."—./. H. Vincent, D.D., in yew York 
Sunday-school Journal. 

The 9 volumes sent, express paid, for $15.00. Sold 
by bookeellera, or mailed on receipt of price by 

8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



SPARKS FROM THE INSTITUTE. 



Every Sunday-school teacher should be a minister to a 
small but important parish. 

Let the child teach you sometimes, if you would in turn 
be able to teach the child. 



To the live minister the Sunday-school is only one means 
of instructing the children in religion. 

To the true parent the Sunday-school is one means of in- 
structing the children in religion. 

Yours is a poor Sunday-school if it is not a mission- 
school. 

• 

To keep the older boys in the school, give them some- 
thing to do outside of Sunday-school. 

Send a written question home by the pupil to the parents 
sometimes. 



One teacher found common ground with the parents of 
German children by searching for gems in German 
poetry with them. Receiving help they gladly gave. 

The non-churchgoer is only half unchurched if his chil- 
dren are vitally related to Sunday-school or church. 

The man whose children are helped by a church owes 
support to that church, though he may not coma At least 
he has a right to be asked, and he probably will like it. 

No teacher ought to be allowed to keep a class under the 
uniform topic system, who habitually is unable to attend 
teachers' meeting. 

Can we not have graduation day in the Sunday-school ? 
Let some course be finished, then utilize post-graduates in 
normal work or deeper study. 

The teaching of evolution is but applying the law of 
cause and' effect, a lesson which a child begins to learn 
early. 

The festival occasions should appeal to the children. Give 
them an opportunity to contribute to the ornamentations. 

Above all seek to give the child an opportunity to do 
good. 

No school can be alive that depends upon text-books. 

The chief element in Sunday-school as elsewhere is the 
personal element, providing it is unconscious. 

If you undertake to study high themes in Sunday-school, 
reinforce the work by preaching upon the same subjects. 



" The children are often sent to Sunday-school for minor 
reasons rather than religious education," said Mrs. Parker 
truly, in her paper, the abstract of which is unfortunately, 
for want of space, crowded over to the next number. 



To make an efficient corps of teachers in the Sunday- 
school, there ought to be a^ reserve force as substitutes to 
draw upon in emergencies. The substitute should, if pos- 
sible, be notified of a call before teachers' meeting. 

This two days' institute is a prophecy of a two weeks' 
institute. Do not the importance of the Unity Club and 
Sunday-school work demand such protracted work? What 
ought to be, can be. 



REPORT OF THEZMEETINGS. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 

The train from Quincy which arrived at St Louis 
Wednesday night, October 24, at half-past six o'clock, 
brought with it the chief delegation to the institute from 
outside the city. Although they came direct from the ex- 
hilaration of a two days' conference at Quincy, they were 
yet eager and fresh for work. The hospitable forethought 
of the Si Louis friends had homed most of them by mail 
before they started, so no time was lost in getting to supper, 
and by eight o'clock the pretty little audience room of the 
Church of the Unity was well filled with those who came to 
welcome and to listen. 

St Louis is famed as a Kindergarten city. It has known 
the labors of Professor Harris and Miss Blow. Of course 
there was not only a large, but a teaching audience, to 
listen to Professor Hailmann, one of the Nestors of American 
Kindergarteners, speak on " The Froebel Thought applied 
to Sunday-schools." Mr. Gannett led the congregation in 
the "Fellowship " service of "Unity Services and Songs." 
The singing and responses were such as again to raise the 
question, Why are these services not more often used in 
adult congregations? Are they not almost the thing so 
many churches are waiting for ? At any rate would not an 
edition prepared for congregational uses open the way for 
the fuller revisions or creations that so many of our liberal 
churches are ready for ? 

We present elsewhere an abstract of Mr. Hailmann's 
suggestive discourse, which was listened to with rapt interest, 
and at the close the appreciation expressed itself in 
heartiest greetings. After a cordial welcome and invitation 
to work, from the pastor, we separated, all wondering 
whether the institute could live up to its beginning. 

THURSDAY MOBNING. 

Mr. Jones in the chair. Mr. Learned led in Service No. 
1. — " The Father." The leader for the morning reminded 
the little company, gathered in the cosey Sunday-school 
room, that the worker^ in the liberal ministry in the West 
had a splendid discipline in the fewness of his constituency. 
It compelled him to measure forces rather than to count 
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members. It developed a belief in the intangible. It 
helped him to escape materiality and to reach spirituality. 
He further recounted the story of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society; its small beginning of fifteen years 
ago; its patient labors, slow growth, but manifest influence 
upon, and contributions to Sunday-schools east and west 
Its annual meetings have always been crowded into the fag 
ends of Western Conference week, which, valuable as they 
have been, have not permitted adequate discussions of these # 
great interests. Hence the necessity of these autumnal 
meetings. Wait fifteen years before you pronounce upon 
the wisdom of this institute undertaking. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer of the society 
was then read. (See page 139). The reports and all other 
business matters were referred to a committee consisting of* 
Mrs. A. L. Parker of Quincy, Mr. Wm. Bouton of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, and Mrs. — Moss of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. After this W. L. Shel- 
don, lecturer of the Ethical Culture Society of St. Louis, 
read a thought provoking paper on "Non-Biblical Material in 
the Sunday-school," which our readers may look for in anoth- 
er number. The chair reminded the company that what was 
now expected was institute talk, not speeches. Mr. Leanred 
recognized the fact that we have broken from old moorings. 
If we are brave enough to go on at all, we must construct new 
craft There has been a deal of senseless rationalizing of 
Old Testament stories. We cannot use them because we 
dare not take hold of them in the light of the newer thought. 
He considered Mr. Sheldon's suggestion of studying citizen- 
ship very important 

Mrs. Learned thought the essayist would lead us back to 
the stagecoach time. To-day, the immense variety in 
literature and elsewhere is upon us, and we must fit our 
children into it 

Mr. Snyder would deplore the French type of patriotism. 
He thought perhaps the American child was already too 
much impressed with the superiority of the United States. 
He wanted a broader patriotism, — the brotherhood of man. 
The Jews retain great vitality without political existence. 

Mrs Parker wants live subjects, whether in the Bible or 
not. 

Mrs. McMaban would not make Sunday-school heroes of 
captains of industry. It makes too much of material suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. McFadon would not ignore these; they taught so 
often lessons of self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Jones liked lessons in citizenship. He would make 
the Mississippi a sacred river to the children, and thought 
the sanctity of the Jordan would be increased thereby. 

Mr. Snyder did not see what they were to do for time. 
The chair thought the unimportant details might be elimin- 
ated, then perhaps there would be time enough. 

A lady thought the teacher should find the needs of the 
child by starting his thought and seeing whether it worked 

Mr. Sheldon closed the lively half hour of conversation 
with a pleasant word, recognizing the weight of the other 
arguments urged, but still maintaining his original position. 

Mr. Gannett's paper on "The True order of Studies" in 
the Sunday-school was next given, with a chart accompany- 
ing it. The written paper we can give to our readers, but the 
unwritten illumination of the text and the chart, the char- 
acterization of Jesus as the eagle of the spirit as well as the 
dove, the hero of the active as well as the passive virtues, 
and the appreciative vindication of Paul as the probable 
little, pain-pinched man who dotted Asia Minor all over 
with his aggressive gospel, — these things did not get into 
the paper. They did, however, get into that forenoon to 
help make the significance of the religious life large, and 
the mission of the teacher of the religious life noble. They 
did also make the hours so short that the discussion of the 
paper was postponed until after the bountiful lunch, which 
was served in the drawing-room below. 



THDBADAT AFTEBNOON. 

The cosey parlor having overflowed, the afternoon session 
was called in the auditorium, Mr. Gannett presiding. 

On reassembling it was thought expedient to begin with 
Mrs. Parker's paper on " Home Infidelities toward the Sun- 
day-school ", so that the discussion of the afternoon might 
center around the questions raised by Mr. Gannett's paper 
of the morning, as well as those springing from the pro- 
gramme of the afternoon. 

The arraignment of the homes by Mrs. Parker, (see ab- 
stract next issue) offered the line for most of the discussion. 
Mr. Gannett asked for testimony from those present How 
many parents present talked with their children about their 
last Sunday's lesson ? 

Mr. Roper, of Alton, and others, thought the infidelity of 
the home overstated. 

Mrs. McMahan's experience in the Quincy school cor- 
roborated this opinion. 

Mr. Jones quoted . a liberal minister, who once was 
orthodox, by saying there was more discussion of religious 
topics in the homes of the new thought than in those of the 
older thought. Now the conversation is free and natural, 
then it was constrained, forced and official. Bad as the 
homes now may be, they are vastly better than they used to 
be in the times of the old folks, bless them! He thought 
we also underestimated the religious tuition our children are 
receiving outside of our direct church work. Froebel 
counted on slower development, fewer influences than our 
modern child is subjected to. The parent also had a more 
difficult problem on hand when he must answer the child's 
question, not out of a catechism, but out of the complexities 
of one's own experience and judgment. On that account 
the answers were larger, sweeter, truer. He believed in 
criticism, but not to the extent of making pessimists. 

Mrs. Parker wanted to be understood as believing that 
the spirituality of the homes was on the increase. On this 
theory her paper was written, and she had tried to say that 
this trouble in the relation of home to Sunday-school was 
because of more spirituality now in the home, rather than 
less. 

Mrs. Covell, being called on, thought the mothers in her 
parish were worked too hard. Their strength was sapped 
and it made them indifferent. She believed that stronger 
boys and girls were sent out from their Sunday-school 
fifteen years ago than now. 

One teacher, who owns a Testament received when she 
was two and a half years old, for one year's regular attend- 
ance, realized that she was a very different women now 
for that experience. 

Another teacher who had seventy-five pupils in the 
primary class, largely from unchurched homes, found the 
parental interest more alive than in many of the churched 
homes. A recent experience: The best prepared child in the 
class was one whose " papa talked to her Sunday afternoon 
about the lesson," and the father was a saloon-keeper. 

Mr. Roper did not like to hear ministers blame the Sun- 
day-school teachers or parents too much for not holding the 
older boys and girls, because why did not they draw and 
hold them in the church ? 

Mr. Sheldon thought no strong relations could be established 
with the homes unless there was a large spiritual body back 
of the Sunday-school. Not a large, but a picked Sunday- 
school he wanted. The aim must be high work rather than 
many children. He believed something simpler than Mr. 
Gannett's scheme must mark the line of final success. 

A mother in Mr. Sheldon's society said they were deeply 
interested in Sunday-school problems; their mother hearts 
were with it, but it was hard to overcome the practical diffi- 
culty of distances. 

Mr. Jones called attention to the other questions on the 
programme for the afternoon; the " Impieties ", and "Mis- 
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sionary Mistakes of the Sunday-school ". He thought the 
impieties were many. We cannot get along without the 
Sunday-school, but as now constituted we cannot much 
longer get along with it. Listlessness, lack of directness, in- 
coherency were not only wrong in method, but they were 
wicked, they hardened the child's spiritual nature. The 
work of the day-school had a beginning and moved toward 
an ending, making a definite quantity in the child's mind, 
but that of the Sunday-school, like Tennyson's brook, goes 
on forever, leaving the child to infer that inattendance or 
inattention at any given time counts but little. He be- 
lieved in short definite courses of lessons. He would not 
trust primary interests to secondary attractions; did not be- 
lieve it honest to pretend to have a school for instruction in 
morals and religion while we were depending upon library 
books, pictures, picnics and festivals to keep up the interest, 
and to create and hold the attendance. 

Mr. Sheldon thought one thoroughly revolutionary method 
must be brought about. He believed in making the Bible 
the great text-book, but it must not be taught on the basis 
of giving impressions; facts must be subordinated to im- 
pressions. 

Mr. Frost would not have parents coerce children into 
any particular Sunday-school. He believed in the value of 
reiteration; a few principles much dwelt upon. 

Mrs. Blattner found great pleasure and profit in the 
foreign element that comes to our schools, and thought we 
lost an important opportunity if we overlooked it. 

Mrs. Damon spoke of her delightful experience in the St 
Louis Mission School, and believed it was our duty to draw 
the children by any reasonable means. 

Mrs. Learned thought there were times when the parent 
should command, and insist on things best for the child. 
There were times when a child should be commanded to eat 
his breakfast. She believed the difficulties lay largely with 
the parents. 

Mr. Learned thought the parents were not adequately in- 
formed of the plans of the church and Sunday-school; that 
they would be glad to help oftener than they are asked to 

Mr. Jones reminded us that the four annual festivals 
were opportunities of lessening the distance between the 
church and Sunday-school. It was a mistake not to con- 
sider every school a mission- school. The hospita?itiesof all 
Sunday-schools should be extended to any unchurched chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Leonard closed the discussion, saying that while 
the difficulty lay, as she believed, chiefly in the homes, the 
Suuday-school must rise to the situation and meet it 



TIHJR8DAY EVENING. 



A large audience was in attendance, Mr. Learned presid- 
ing, and for the first half hour it was treated to a delightful 
concert consisting of solos, duets, and choruses by some 
thirty or forty of the Sunday-school children assisted by 
representatives of the choirs from the Church of the Messiah 
and the Church of the Unity. After an opportunity was 
given for the children to withdraw, the programme called 
for Mr. Thayer of Cincinnati to speak upon " Evolution in 
Morals and Religion" as applied to Sunday-school work. He 
having been obliged to send word at the last moment that 
he should be unable to attend, Mr. Jones read a paper upon 
" The Ethical Bearings of the Evolution Theory." He was 
followed by Mr. Learned, who presented the claims of the 
Sunday-school Society, and a collection was taken, includ- 
ing annual memberships, amounting to $17.65. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

This was pre-eminently the discussion morning of the 
institute; no papers were offered, but Mrs. McMahan, who 
presided, directed, for two hours and & half, a conversation 
of unflagging interest, around the topic, " Possible Co- 
operation in the Study of our Sunday-schools." The dis- 
cussions chiefly turned on the possibility of doing thorough 



work on the uniform topic plan, and the modification of 
Mr. Gannett's scheme for such purposes. The leader 
divided the different methods of Sunday-school instruction 
into three classes. 

1. Lesson helps. Text-book teaching. The easiest but 

poorest method. 

2. The graded system. Ideally the most thorough, but 
practically missing the great inspiration of teachers' 
meetings and the esprit de corps. 

3. The uniform topic system. This makes maximum de- 

mands of the teacher. It heightens the personal rela- 
tions. It demands a leader fit to shape and inspire the 
study. The Superintendent, or some one else, must be 
energetic or persuasive enough to keep things together. 

Mr. Jones was not blind to the attractiveness of the 
graded theory, but the result of his experience and study 
led him to believe, not in the uniform lesson, but in the uni- 
form topic method. This he accepted, not as a last resort, 
but as the ideal thing. The intellectual and religious life 
is social. He was not sure but that more of this common 
instruction ought to be introduced into the public schools. 
We graded the children into two thin slices; destroyed all 
the vascular quality of the tissue. We underestimate the 
assimilating power of a child's mind. We feel that we 
must give to it what nature in due time will force upon it 
It is spiritual rudeness to anticipate nature too much. Out- 
line work is not superficial work, if it is really outline. 
Give what the artist calls the construction lines of the 
picture, and time and experience will put in the shading. 
The child of the nineteenth century does not need so much 
teaching in detail as our teachers give. He will find out 
some things for himself, and we do him an injustice if we 
try to instruct in everything. This is particularly true in 
the growth of character. He distrusted the long courses of 
graded lessons, because there are so many divine interrup- 
tions and anticipations. The child will know so many 
things before you get there. He here outlined a possible 
cycle of study covering four years, starting from Mr. 
Gannett's chart. Subsequently this suggestion culminated 
in the appointment of a committee for the further considera- 
tion of such a course. 

Mr. Gannett thought that after a primary course, and a 
post-graduate normal course had been added to Mr. Jones' 
scheme, it would not differ much from his own. 

Mrs. McMahan said it was evident that the plan given by 
Mr. Jones did not mean less work, or more superficiality, 
than the other. 

Mr. Learned thought it would not do to lose sight of the 
great good we had already gained through the uniform 
system. It had brought order out of chaos, and greatly 
elevated the quality of our Sunday-school work in the West 
at least. 

A testimony from Quincy came of the power of this 
system in making vital teachers' meetings. Ten teachers 
without a single absence for six months, except in case of 
sickness or absence from town. 

This reminded Mr. Learned of the old time, when the 
church occupied the central place in the life of the com- 
munity, and suggested that the way it is to regain that 
position is by making its work more vital and standing for 
essentials. It was further developed that this method would 
not only make teachers meetings, but call for courses of 
lectures by the minister. It would make Sunday-school 
institutes that would bloom into preachers as well as 
teachers. 

Mr. Gannett thought that not outlines but types were what 
were meant and what were wanted. 

To sum up the morning's discussion, the following mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Gannett and carried: 

Moved, — that a committee of five be appointed to draw 
up a plan for a four or six years' course of Sunday-school 
work, and submit the same at the May meeting; a plan 
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that may serve the basis of co-operative work among some 
of our schools. 

This committee was subsequently appointed as follows: 
W. C. Gannett of Hinsdale, J. C. Learned, Prof. J. B. 
Johnson of St. Louis, Mrs. A. L. Parker of Quincy, and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 

The last half hour was given to a Query-box exercise, the 
most practical results of which are given under the head of 
" Sparks from the Institute." 



UNITY CLUB SESSION. 



PBIDAT AFTERNOON. 



For the sixth time the goodly company gathered, this 
time to consider the problems of the Unity Club, Mr. Jones 
conducting. 

He began with a sketch of the rise and growth of Unity 
clubs. The name seems to have been first used either 
in the Church of the Unity, Boston, or by a young 
people's club in connection with the Unitarian church in 
Washington. But the thing as now understood, a study 
side of the liberal church, a company called together for 
work rather than for pleasure, had its origin in the West, 
the first programme for such systematic work being printed 
at Janesville, Wis., some time in 1872 — 1873. Now, under 
one name or another, this study side is a necessary adjunct 
of nearly all the liberal churches in the West It is well 
understood that this is not intended for literary women and 
brainy men alone, but for all who are willing to study. At 
first this was thought feasible only for parishes removed 
from the distractions of a great city. But now some of the 
most carefully elaborated work is done in our city parishes. 
He exhibited a bundle of printed programmes, representing 
the current activities of many of these Unity clubs, each of 
them illustrating the general law of growth of the Unity 
Club work everywhere; away from the entertaining to that 
which develops mind and heart; from the promiscuous pro- 
gramme to consecutive work. Variety has a fascination 
to the undisciplined club; the disciplined club takes to 
thorough work in special fields. He alluded to the opposi 
tion that unexpectedly, and to him unaccountably, had 
sprung up in the East toward Unity clubs. It must have 
sprung from a misunderstanding of their purpose. Some 
thought they would disintegrate the pieties, others were 
afraid of radical tendencies in them. Perhaps the real 
reason was that the earlier manifestations under this name 
in the East were more of the entertaining and pleasure- 
making kind. But the growth of the Unity Club has been 
more marked in the East than in the West this year, and 
all the indications go to prove that the Unity Club has 
come to stay, because our churches have grown up into the 
sanctities of thought 

The leader then proceeded to consider the " Hows " laid 
down in the programme, briefly commenting upon them 
himself first, and then putting the Institute to work upon 
them. ' 

" How to make every one tvork." 

You can not But you will succeed best if you under- 
take real work; do thorough work yourself, and insist on 
those who come doing their part; avoid baby work or baby 
talk. If you can plan some work for all of them, most of 
them will do it. The easiest work for a club is hard work. 
Touch a nettle lightly and it stings, grasp it firmly and it 
yields fibre. Set the club to work on common ground. If 
they've all been reading the same thing at home, the com- 
bustion in the club will very surely become general. Con- 
duct the club in such a way that nobody knows where the 
lightning may strike. Let the leader be alert and no one 
will go to sleep. Be hospitable toward the " don't-knows." 
He who confesses ignorance, helps, as well as he who con- 
tributes knowledge. 

Mr. Learned. Those whom we are afraid to ask, often 



bring the best. Believe in the possibilities of the hesitating. 

Mr. Gannett Coax and scold. 

Mrs. Parked. Pick out those who think they will not be 
called upon. 

Mr. Fisher. Persuade and assign. Give every one a 
chance in turn; but take great pains in adapting topics. 

Leader. Much depends upon making programmes on 
long lines. Give plenty of time to get ready. It is easier 
to face a task for February in October, than in January. 
The leader should be an autocrat with a large endowment of 
grace. Help the timid with counsel. Direct them to 
material. Lend them books. Sympathise with them in 
their sleepless night. Blessed is the agony of creation. 

Mrs. Parker. I can always get papers if I provide ma- 
terial 
" How to keep open doors" 

Make a slight money consideration the condition of 
getting in. Make preparation and mental co-operation the 
condition of being comfortable after getting there. Treat 
everyone as a member who is inside the door. Avoid red 
tape. 

Mr. Learned. Represented another type of club. Did 
not give indiscriminate invitation. Only members of con- 
gregation invited. Others admitted by vote. 

Mr. Gannett. Found that different locations needed dif- 
ferent methods. 

Leader. Found the assimilative power of a Unity Club 
great It is a splendid recruiting agency for the church. 
But his experience shows that it might grow too large. 
His workers come from all the churches in the neighborhood, 
and it may be necessary to discover some methods of exclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Learned. Make your executive committee keep out 
the crowd. 

Leader. Haven't any executive committee. 

Mr. Gannett. Colonize them. Split them up into sec- 
tions. Swarm them. 
" How to keep the conversation to a point" 

Mrs. Parker. Call them back when they wander. 

A voice. Have a point 

Mr. Learned. Sometimes digressions are most profita- 
ble, particularly in the discussion of poetry. 

A voice. Come to the St. Louis Institute and find out 

Mr. Fisher. Ask a question that will bring them to the 
central thing. 

Leader. How to keep the conductor from talking too 
much. The average club leader, like the average Sunday- 
school superintendent, is in danger of over-talk. His duty 
is to stimulate others, — to pump. Let him respect limita- 
tions of programme; honor the time of beginning and 
closing. 

Mr. Gannett Suppress corner conversations. The au- 
tocratic method is best if it can be done pleasantly. Make 
it merry. Pass leadership around. 
" How to make the talkers listen and the listeners talk," 

Mrs. Blattner. Give the questioned time to think. 

Mrs. Damon. Suppress the talking ones and the others 
will come forward. 

Mrs. Blattner. More preparation. Lack of preparation 
makes empty talkers. 

Mr. Gannett. We like those who make us do what we 
can, although we do not want to do it People are glad to 
be made to speak. It is one of the rewards of Unity club 
work to see the pleasure of the silent people when they 
come to their lips. 
" How much paper, how much talk" 

Paper enough to have real work. To write even a meager 
paper is a good deal of work to most people. Two fifteen- 
minute papers, better than one thirty-minute. Discourage 
attempts at fine writing. Ask for the crisp facts. If they 
have not paraded their skill they have displayed it The 
alternations between paper and conversation are restful. 
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The illuminating points of the evening are the talking* at Sioux Falls; IncL, one, at Hobart, and a brief word from 

■ Laporte saving that they are just making a new start, but giv- 



points. 

Mr. Gannett. Thought he put more value on papers; 
the greatest good always came to those who wrote them. . 

Leader. Two sections of his club had no papers. 
" How to organize without organization" 

The leader never had any scrap of written organization 
for any of his clubs. It is easy to kill a club with constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Avoid parliamentary slang. 

Mr. Fisher. Had his best success under a club that had 
constitution and by-laws, and lived up to them; but did not 
think them essential. 

Mr. Frost. Believed a training in the orderly conduct 
of assembly, valuable. He recounted the success of his 
Alton club on those lines. 

Leader. Called mp again the unsolved problem of the 
Unity club. The Minneapolis Unity Club sought " to ad- 
vance all the interests of this church except the raising of 
money and the Sunday service." 

The club of the Church of the Unity, Si Louis, occupied 
about the same relation. His own, and, he suspected, most 
of the western clubs, held no official relations to the church. 
It was a sympathetic part of the church, related as the 
Sunday-school is related. 

Mr. Learned. Thought the Unity Club was in danger 
sometimes of overlaying the church, living upon it without 
giving back. Its financial obligations to the church should 
be insisted upon; in which all agreed. 
" How to reassure the critics of the Unity Club." 

Let them alone and stick to our work. Like Angelo, let 
us criticise by creation. Let us increase the thought foun- 
dation of our churches. 

Mr. Gannett Suggested the big question for next year; 
the " doing " side of Unity clubs. Shall the Unity Club 
undertake charitable work, or should this be left to church 
activities. 

Leader. Thought the church had better machineries for 
the charities of body than the club. It seemed best calcu- 
lated to clothe naked intellects, to deal with charities of 
mind. 

Professor Hosmer was here introduced to the Institute 
and spoke a cordial word, urging the value of knowledge 
and the necessity of developing mind in our churches. 

The chair sketched the history of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs, and appealed for co-operation with it ^ 

After thanking most heartily the friends in the Church 
of the Unity for their hospitality, which brought forth 
grateful response as to the value of the work done in these 
three days, from Mr. Learned, the Second Annual Institute 
was brought to a close by receiving the benediction from 
Mr. Fisher of Sheffield. 



REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY. 

This year's reports from the schools brought, with more 
force than usual, the something indefinable that comes with 
the presence of friends* Each was like a cordial hand- 
shake, and fifteen of them were accompanied by some addi- 
tional word, letter, or printed plan of work, besides those 
whose letter was written on the back of the report itself. 
And was it atmospheric conditions, or actual statistics, or 
better, both, that breathed of good cheer and encourage- 
ment, — the taking on of new life? 

Last May we made no statement of the condition of our 
schools, deferring it until this time, and the records to-day 
date from April 1, 1887, to Sept 1, 1888. During this 
time one school has been suspended for the present, that at 
Cincinnati, because of changes in the church, and five new 
schools have been started. Winona, Minn., Toledo, O., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., and Wichita and Uniontown, Eans. We 
are able to include in these records to-day, for Mo., one 
school, that of " The church of the Unity;" for Dak., one, 



ing no records; Ohio, one, at Toledo; two m Mich., Jackson 
and Grand Bapids, (the Holland church); two in Kansas, 
Lawrence and Wichita; three in Col., Denver, Greeley and 
North Platte; four in Wis., Arcadia, Menomonie, Helena 
and Milwaukee; four in Iowa, Davenport, Sioux City, Hum- 
boldt, and Iowa City; four in Minn., St Paul, Minneapolis, 
Luverne and Winona; thirteen in HI., Alton, Bloomingtom, 
Geneva, Geneseo, Hinsdale, Moline, Quincy, Rockford, 
Sheffield, and the four in Chicago. 
Let me try and give an 

OUTLINE PICTURE OF THE WOBK 

done in this field. First, as to figures, 67 schools were in- 
vited to report, and returns from 37 show 2928 nanies en- 
rolled and an average attendance of two-thirds. For the 
schools where the proportion of girls to boys is given, the 
total averages is two to one, but we find one school whose 
average attendance gives 19 for the boys and 18 
for the girls; and another of 20 boys to 13 girls. The largest 
school on our list numbering 161 we find to be that of our 
host, the Church of the Unity, St Louis. 
£ Thirteen hundred arfd eighty-one dollars, sixty-nine cents 
have been raised, and used first, to defray expenses, includ- 
ing text-books, library books, Sunday-school papers, Festi- 
val services, picnics, furnishing of S. S. room with pictures, 
carpets, chairs, etc. Otherwise for charitable enterprises 
and contributions to the W. TJ. S. S. Society. With every 
one the expenses are met out of the receipts of the school, 
and with nearly all the amount has been raised entirely 
within the school itself. Several have named no definite 
figures but have simply collected enough to make them- 
selves self-supporting. The total sum named gives an aver- 
age of about $102.24 each, for the 37 schools reporting. 
The largest sum raised by any one school is $1,242.15 by 
Unity Church, Chicago, but this is probably in part from 
the church. Next as to 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

we find the minister to be the acting superintendent, in 
more than half the schools, and in nearly all of them closely 
connected, either by teaching in it, conducting the Bible class 
or by means of some general exercise. Alton, Hobart, Helena 
and North Platte have no minister, but keep at work and 
are able to send encouraging reports. Rockford has a min- 
ister whose Sunday-school is his pet! While the life of a 
school depends largely upon the relation it holds with the 
minister, that need not, necessarily, be the direct working 
relation, especially with the older, or with the larger schools. 
This is evidenced by the fact that one of the three largest 
and most flourishing schools, numbering 150 scholars, has 
the least connection with the minister of any one where 
there is a minister at all. This is not from lack of interest 
on his part He is always ready for counsel and is a con- 
stant and attentive member of the teachers' meetings, but 
as listener, not leader; one of the teachers acts in that ca- 
pacity, and directs a course of lessons prepared by herself. 

A library is a real help to over half the schools, three or 
four have none, several consider It unessential, and two fear 
it is a necessary evil. 

Mr. Wendte's book of songs and services, called " The 
Carol," has found its way into ten schools. The Sunny Side 
is still a favorite with five or six, and "Unity Services and 
Songs" is used in nineteen. Our Holland friends at Grand 
Bapids have a book in their own language, and at Rockford 
the pastor prepares the Chorals used. 

In ten schools the usual four special services are observed, 
ten more take only two or three of them, and in a few oth- 
ers a mercy service, Emerson Memorial Day, or National 
Celebration has been added to the others or supplied in 
place of them. 

Our schools seem to have dropped into the noon hour 
session this year, more than before; there are only ten that 
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meet in the morning, varying from 9 to 11 o'clock, and 
twenty-three at about 12 m. 

The union system of lessons (on "Luke") has been fol- 
lowed by seven schools, four outside of Chicago. Six find 
it most satisfactory to use lessons of their own preparation, 
and two use a graded system. With others are found, 
Childhood of Jesus, Hall's First Lessons on the Bible, Ethics 
or Character Lessons, each used in four schools, while in 
two or three others the following courses find favor: " Lives 
and Deeds," Brown's "Life of Jesus," Clarke's "Manual of 
Unitarian Belief," Dole's " Citizen and Neighbor," Ever- 
ett's " Religions before Christianity," " Parable " Lessons, 
"Toy's Israel," "Every Day Life" and "Outlines and 
Charts " of Boston publications; "Corner Stones of Char- 
acter," " Home Life," " School Life", " Stories from Gene- 
sis," " Talks about the Bible " and " Heroes and Heroism " 
of Western publication. 

In five cases the main difficulty mentioned is in holding 
the young men and women in the school ; while with three 
others the fact of an increase in this direction is the source 
of special satisfaction. Other difficulties are: the indiffer- 
ence of the "liberal" home to the Sunday-school; obtain- 
ing teachers and officers ; adapting one series of text-books 
to all pupils; there are wanted more men who will take 
active interest; a good weekly paper; more devotion and 
intelligence; and with three, lesson leaves, "with common 
sense and soul," says one, and another wants them because 
the children take more interest if they have them for their 
own use. 

There is only one complaint of a lack of interest from 
the church, and we wish it might be the only case where that 
difficulty is really met; four times, the trouble seems to be 
with the parents or homes. 

On the whole there are more encouragements expressed 
thaa discouragements, twenty-three to eighteen. Some of 
the sources of satisfaction, and new features introduced 
may be helpfully suggestive to other schools. Two have 
printed circulars distributed, setting forth their aims and 
methods; two have confirmation classes; one has three 
evening classes, and a Saturday afternoon meeting, for 
religious instruction to some sixty boys and girls; two 
have adopted the plan of reading or telling a short story 
carefully selected, using blackboard illustration when pos- 
sible, and letting the points of interest furnish application 
in the class conversation. There is a Band of Mercy, and 
two schools have King's Daughters that are organized in 
tena One school held regular sessions during the summer 
months. 

THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 

condition of the schools is shown by three fundamental 
points: the interest of the teachers' meetings, the co-opera- 
tion of the parents, and the outside helpfulness done by 
the schools themselves. Weekly meetings are held in 
, thirteen schools, and with twelve more they are monthly or 
occasional. Wherever they are held they are of real inter- 
est, but there are still five out of the thirty-seven where 
they have none. These are mostly in country places where 
the distances are a serious . obstacle to such work. The 
word from one school is that there has been but one teach- 
ers' meeting, and that was not of any special interest We 
should hardly think it would have been, — so solitary and 
alone The only way to make them of real moment is to 
give them their essential place in the regular plan of work. 
Then they assume their rightful importance, command re- 
spect, and yield treasure for the life of the school. If we 
count those holding these meetings both regularly and irregu- 
larly, the proportion is large, but the every -week, solid- 
work kind, is hardly one-half and in about the same ratio 
as last year. The lack of co-operation of the parents is 
not so frequently placed among the difficulties as in other 
years, and the answers to the question, "In what way do they 
show their interest? " tell us that in twenty-three schools the 



parents connect themselves by one or more of several ways, 
such as teaching, attending adult class or teachers' meet- 
ings, visiting the opening or closing exercises, helping the 
children prepare their lessons, attending special exercises, 
or by encouragement, advice, and money. This is good, 
and although having care that the children are sent regu- 
larly with lessons learned, is in several cases the only inter- 
est manifested, that is certainly a practical one which is 
often worth more than would be the irregular attendance of 
both parent and child. In two cases the answer comes that 
the parents show their interest by " staying away." In one 
new school with an average attendance of forty-five we 
learn that most of "the parents come regularly with the 
children," anof the only trouble seems to be that still " many 
children come whose parents do not." 

Outside helpfulness is a part of the work in eighteen 
schools, and is signified variously, all the way from " Little 
bits," up to the two schools that have expended some $40 or 
more in charities. The objects of missionary outgo, are 
Industrial Schools, organizing " The King's Daughters " in 
tens, ice water barrel in the interest of temperance, Flower 
mission, contributions to the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, or toward a building fund for a church- 
home of its own. Some have given books from the library 
for a new school, and others send their Sunday-school papers 
away where they will be of use and pleasure to others. We 
count these evidences of the moral and religious condition 
of our schools as showing a steady, earnest working interest 
which means growth of the substantial kind. We gather 
more of quiet, equalized persistence this year than usual, 
less complaint and more of general encouragement founded 
upon common grounds. 

AT THE HEADQUABTERS 

the relations heretofore held between the two conferences 
and the Sunday School Society have been continued. It is 
not necessary to restate them in this presence. The Direc- 
tors meetings have been held regularly for the transaction 
of business. There has been little or no publication by 
the Society during the year except in the way of new edi- 
tions of present matter. Not because there were no de- 
mands but from lack of money. The Union teachers' meet- 
ings are not continued this season, and the three schools 
whose teachers attended them heretofore are following a 
course of lessons prepared by their ministers. 

TBE TREASURER'S REPORT. 
R R17BI PTfi * 

Balance on hand May 15, 188H $84 40 

From accounts outstanding prior to May 15. 17 85 

Sales 188 26 

Conference (Rents) 140 00 

Donations 26 00 

Annual Memberships 25 00 

Life " 80 00 

$506 51 

Disbursements: 

Postage $17 25 

Gas - 1 75 

Expenses, Stationery, Wrapping paper, Ex- 
pressage, etc., Telegrams and other items 62 76 

Room Expense, Laundry, etc 4 88 

Secretary and Treasurer 65 00 

Clerk 148 00 

Office Boy 58 00 

Mdse 124 17 

Balance on hand _ 25 25 

$60 51 

statement of resources and liabilities. 
Resources — 

Furniture $ 40 00 

Stock on hand, estimated 785 70 

Accounts receivable _ 41 45 

Cash on hand 25 25 

$89240 

Liabilities — 

Accounts payable _ $ 18 89 

Bills payable... 108 17 

Estimated worth of W. U. 8. S. S 775 84 

$892 40 

Adding together our two most immediate resources, ao- 
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counts receivable and caoh on hand we have $66.70 with 
which to meet liabilities, — accounts and bills payable — 
amounting to $116.56, thus showing a deficiency of $49.86. 
Please bear in mind that this report for nearly six months 
includes the four dullest ones in the year, being those at 
the close of the winter and during the summer, and while 
the expenses can be diminished but little, the income from 
sales is almost nothing. This amount will doubtless be 
covered during the winter months, for with a stock on hand 
of nearly $800 paid for, this is not a discouraging situa- 
tion. 

But meanwhile what shall we do? 

Here we have thirty-seven schools only eleven of which 
number over one hundred scholars. Some of the eleven 
are in the city, some in the country, and with most of these, 
in hardly less degree than with all the other twenty-five, the 
struggle is always between small means and large demands; 
much to do, but few people and little money to do it 
These schools are doing steady substantial, self-reliant work 
in a quiet way, and the interests of the West cannot afford 
to neglect the opportunity which such a growing field offers. 
The question is, how to adapt ourselves to its needs so as 
to facilitate the work without removing the self-reliance. 
The thing most needed just now is low-priced material and 
enough of it. Simple lessons, clearly defined, suggestive, 
but left for the teacher's elaboration, stamped unmistakably 
with our own direction of thought and purpose, and 
printed on sheets for weekly distribution. This distri- 
bution can not be so general when text-books are used. But 
the united feeling and work of the schools is not carried on 
with such unanimity of action, when all are not provided 
alike. A common line of study leads to an interchange of 
thought among not only the teachers but the scholars as 
well. This, at least, is what I gather as one of the most 
pressing needs, from the testimony of reports and of indi- 
viduals, not excepting the scholars themselves. 

Here we have six schools using courses of lessons pre- 
pared by some one of their own number. The S. S. Society 
ought to be able to gather up these fruits of experience in 
its own field, examine, revise and publish them in such 
form as will make them most available for practical pur- 
poses. Other publications are in demand and waitingTul- 
fillment, chiefly for the primary department. - New editions 
of class cards are just now especially essential. 

The first three series of Unity lessons have been reissued 
in secular editions, and are beginning to be introduced into 
public schools. They are well suited for the half hour's 
ethical study that in many schools is being adopted in place 
of Bible reading. They have been used this year in Toledo 
with excellent results. 

The Western S. S. Society and the schools within its 
range are slowly working up a new standard of being, and 
small and insufficient as the work of the Society has been 
for the past few years as regards any outgo of publication, 
there has been a steady gain in fellowship between itself and 
its schools. As co-operation increases both our work and 
theirs will be facilitated.** The spirit with which we have 
worked has been the same as we find expressed from one of 
the schools: " When we cannot work as we would like to, 
we work as we can, but work steadily, quietly, persistently." 

Ellen T. Leonard, Secretary. 

SYNOPSIS OF MR. HAILMANN'S ADDRESS ON "THE 

APPLICATION OF FROEBEL'S THOUGHT TO 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK." 

In general terms the object of Sunday-school work is to 
develop in the learner religious and ethical sentiment, and 
to foster a religious and ethical life. It is true that cur- 
rent ideas on religion are quite vague. Too frequently, 
religion is merely a superstitious dread of some occult 
power, a view that yields abundant harvests of infidelity, 
hypocrisy, and persecution. At another extreme, the ethical 



aide of religion is emphaaiaed to the exclusion of the 
higher intuitions that alone can impart dignity and mean- 
ing to an ethical life. This view is apt to lead to barren 
utilitarianism, windy " Nature " worship, and arid positiv- 
ism. On its soil grow such pagan maxims as, "I am as 
good as any body," or " Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you." Most generally, perhaps, religion is 
held to be the confession of a belief in " God and Immor- 
tality," but the ideas signified by these terms are variously 
vitiated by the varied degrees of selfishness in the " be- 
lievers." 

Essentially, however, religion implies in all cases, on the 
part of the religious being, a feeling of relative helpless- 
ness or dependence, and an inner readiness to obey the 
dictates of a growing insight, docility in the presence of 
recognized law. Now helplessness (or dependence) and 
plasticity (or docility) are the characteristics of human 
childhood; and from this point of view religious instruc- 
tion appears as the establishment of a growing sense of 
childhood in the heart of man and of a deliberate life of 
obedience to whatever higher law insight may reveal to 
him. The active obedience thus attained is the measure of 
man's freedom; it characterizes evolution in the psychical 
world where "survival of the fittest" becomes survival of the 
most obedient; it controls the innermost sources, as well as 
the remotest outcomes of life. 

These considerations have placed us in the very centre of 
Froebel's thought of life and of education for life. To 
him life is to be the revelation of the divine in man who is 
a thought of God that has become, as it were, measurably 
independent and self-active. 

Activity is the essential condition of organic develop- 
ment. It differs from mere motion by proceeding from 
inner living causes. Its cessation implies death. This 
is true of it in alj its phases, whether it be the merely 
absorbent activity of vegetable life, the vigorous brawny 
activities of brute creation, or the most subtle brainy 
activities of human self -consciousness : in all these phases 
it is the condition of development and — hence — neces- 
sarily instructive. The objectless gratification of these 
instincts constitutes play; their gratification under the 
added pressure of outer -life-uecessities constitutes pur- 
suit; their gratification in the light of a reflective life 
of leisure is work. Play finds its reward in the activity as 
such; pursuit brings life sustenance; in work there is added 
mental purpose, the agent becomes truly self-directive or 
self-active, the activity becomes productive, creative. The 
soul of play is motion; of pursuit, acquisition; of work, 
accomplishment. 

The body as a whole is the instrument of play; the 
limbs and the jaws are the implements of pursuit; but the 
chief, and almost exclusive, tool of work is the hand, man's 
projected will, his outer brain. To the hand man owes 
successively his erect position, the expansion of Ijis chest, 
the development of his vocal organs, language and thought, 
song and its burden of highest love. 

Thus it happens that doing is indispensable in mental 
growth. In all educational work, heart and head are help- 
less without the hand.. Without the hand, love is a night- 
mare, and progress a waning dream. Work and love, in- 
deed, — the children of the helplessness and teachableness 
of human childhood — are twins of which it is difficult (as 
in the case of Esau and Jacob) to distinguish the elder. 

Work, in its reaction on the worker, generates and 
strengthens that deep and joyous sense of power to which 
mankind owes its triumphant onward march. of discovery, 
invention, and creative art. Thus it lifts him out of helpless- 
ness into helpfulness, out of the paltry pursuits of a greedy 
or cowardly egoism to the earnest endeavors and high 
yearnings of a generous and self-reliant altruism, out of 
the passive obedience of mere plasticity into active, self- 
centered, self -determining obedience of enlightened insight; 
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rids him of self and unites him with his fellows in com- 
mon efforts of highest duty and noblest aspiration. 

This, then, is the kernel of Froebel's thought on educa- 
tion: that all that is in man is to be developed in a strong, 
efficient, beneficent life; that his entire insight is to go out 
in steadily expanding productive and creative life achieve- 
ments; that whatever faith there is in him should live and 
grow in multiplying harvests of work. 

In the imperfect suggestions concerning the application 
of this thought in our Sunday-school work, I have kept in 
mind the practical difficulties that hamper the Sunday- 
school, so limited in time and resources. It is out of the 
question for this reason to introduce any of the so-called 
occupations, "busy-work" devices, and games of the kinder- 
garten. All such efforts will serve only to make the kin- 
dergarten ridiculous and the Sunday-school a waste of 
time and energy. On the other hand, it is possible and * 
desirable to arrange the work of the Sunday- school in such 
a way that the learner at every stage may verify and apply 
in his own experience whatever religious and ethical in- 
struction may come to him; that, indeed, religious and 
ethical gain and growth may come to him through practice 
as well as precept. 

During the earliest period of Sunday-school work, in- 
struction should come chiefly through stories, told by teacher 
and children, of goodness and beauty, kindness and mercy, 
courage and sympathy. These need not be Bible stories, 
for not a religion but religion is the aim. Yet wherever 
Bible" stories appeal naturally to the child's sympathies and 
aspirations they should be preferred because of their con- 
nection with the historic evolution of our spiritual life. 
Throughout they should be free from formal moralizings 
which fail to reach or which repel the child: the "moral" 
should be in the story alone. Poems and stanzas used in 
song and recitation should lead the child's thought out- 
ward and upward to the beauties of nature, the duties of 
life, the gentleness of Jesus of Nazareth, and the goodness 
of the Father. 

The doing side, corresponding with whatever instruction 
may come in these things, will find exercise in the collection 
in suitable class scrap-books of stories and pictures brought 
J>y the children; in the relief of suffering and want among 
members of the class and others within easy reach, and in 
preparation for festive occasions of 'Which there should be 
no dearth. The collection of pictures and stories will be 
found particularly useful in systematic Band of Mercy 
work. Possibly, too, some mother will in due time find in 
her heart songs and games adapted to the specific needs of 
the Sunday-school, symbolizing religious sentiment and 
ethical conduct in a manner suited to the children's powers. 
Certainly, the sand-table and group-table of the kinder- 
garten and primary school can be utilized effectively, where- 
ever circumstances allow, for purposes of illustration and 
creative fancy in connection with stories told and problems 
suggested. 

During a second period — not, however, before the age of 
eleven or twelve — the life of Jesus of Nazareth and of his 
disciples, carefully freed from all legendary exaggerations 
and admixtures, may form the chief burden of the work of 
instruction. To this may be added in song and recitation 
the praise of deeds and lives in harmony with these teach- 
ings. 

On the doing side, these children may be induced to col- 
lect maxims, anecdotes, daily thoughts and occurrences 
illustrating certain phases of the instruction received; to 
establish Band of Mercy bureaus for the diffusion of suit- 
able literature among the people of the district; to organize 
committees and clubs for the relief of special cases of 
suffering or want by organized effort and the fruit of per- 
sonal work. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen the learner may enter 
upon a third period, during which he may study more or 



less systematically the legendary and historical development 
of the Christian religion from the Old and New Testaments 
with such help as other enlightened writings may bring, 
and arrive at a fairly systematic knowledge and survey of 
religious drift and of a truly ethical life. 

In all this, song and recitation may play an important 
part. The doing side will find ever richer fields of work. 
Clubs may be formed for most varied purposes, as the needs 
of the locality may indicate; the relief of given cases of 
suffering or want; crusades against certain phases of evil; 
the establishment of journalistic committees to push certain 
reforms; the establishment of reading-rooms (in smaller 
towns) for Saturdays and Sunday afternoons; the founding 
of day-nurseries, night-schools, Saturday classes, etc. 

In 'some such way the Sunday-school may add works to 
faith, doing to insight, purpose to aspiration, and achieve- 
ment to purpose; and become a most efficient factor in the 
realization of Froebel's educational thought. 



THETRUE ORDER OF STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

My subject is the true order of studies in the Sunday- 
school. It sounds innocent It is revolutionary, or else I do 
not understand it. It involves a distinctly higher aim in 
Sunday-school ideals than is common in our western churches ; 
and that, as a higher aim so often does, involves a change 
in methods all along the line. 

A HIGHER AIM NECESSARY. 

I think our people generally do not value much our 
Sunday-schools. Most parents are glad to have their chil- 
dren go, but do not expect very much from the going. The 
children themselves are often glad to come, — often have to 
be glad in order to come, so largely do the parents leave 
the coming to the children's wish; but neither do the chil- 
dren feel that the Sunday-school amounts to much. May 
not the trouble be that the Sunday-school does not amount 
to much, and cannot, until it aims higher, until it does more 
than it now attempts ? In asking such a question we need 
not undervalue the atmospheric influence of the teachers, 
that which comes from their central selves: 

^ " It was not anything she said. 

It was not anything she did : 
It was the movement of her head, — 
The lifting of her lid, 

" Her little motions when she spoke. 
The presence of an upright soul, 
A living light that from her broke — 
It was the perfect whole." 

There is the picture of the good Sunday-school teacher, 
that atmospheric influence counts for much. There is no 
good teaching without it It is the most important thing. 
And yet it is not all. This influence many a good friend 
exerts upon our children. But we sent them to Sunday- 
school for something more, namely, for the " things she 
said ;" in other words, we hoped for Johnny a definite bit 
of mental and moral education. We hoped for this, — we 
hardly expected it, so little value have we set upon the 
school. It seems almost too much to use the word "educa- 
tion" of the intellectual influences which our ordinary Sun- 
day-school course gives the ordinary child, even if he spends 
six or eight years in the school. During that time, for in- 
stance, he will have spent a good many half -hours with a 
faithful kindly teacher; and probably the subject studied 
three-fourths of the time will have been the Bible. Now all 
those half -hours upon the Bible ought, with good teaching, to 
give a pretty fair acquaintance with the different parts of 
the Bible. Does " pretty fair acquaintance " at all express 
the fact ? The fault is not wholly with the teacher, or the 
child, or the home: if fault at all, it belongs all round. 
But do we aim high enough to escape it ? Ought such a 
smattering and scattering in Bible lines to content us as 
teachers ? Who cares much for such a result? Who ought 
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to care much for it ? Is it worth caring much for ? Do 
we not owe the children, and owe their parents from whom 
we borrow them, and owe ourselves as intellectual workers, 
a higher aim ? Suppose that the Sunday-school could earn 
a power to prove, and therefore a right to claim, that the 
education which it gives does amount to something very 
real in a child's total of education, — something which the 
child will get nowhere else, and the loss of which would 
be a serious loss in the eyes of the average parent, — then 
what? I think just that power and that claim might be- 
come possible; "but that it involves a change in methods all 
along the line, — change in the school-course, change in the 
preparation of the" teachers, change in the relations of the 
home to the school. 

THE SERVICE PABT. 

Within the school-course — where lies my special subject — 
this higher aim would not involve a change in the service part, 
except, of course, to make it ever more beautiful and more 
impressive to the child-hearts. The most privileged person 
in the Sunday-school is the worship-leader. I do not say 
the superintendent, if we give that name to the one who 
takes charge of the routine business of the school; but the 
worship-leader, he whose part it is to lead the children into 
the moods of worship. He has the shepherd place! His 
tones, his attitude, his manner, his opportunity of speech, 
give him the shepherd power; and the little flock is a more 
sensitive impressible congnegation to such tilings, than the 
congregation of the elders. A child is a natural worshiper as 
well as a natural player. I do not see how a minister can 
easily give up this worship-leader's 'part to anybody: it is 
his open door of opportunity,— it is his mottier -moment with 
the children. Nor do I see the least hurt, rather every 
good, in making the children feel that the Sunday-school 
is their little "church." The more of church it is to them, 
the more of the sweet, awed seriousness of natural worship 
that can be waked in them by the service, the less shall we 
hear of the strange argument that the Sunday-school, if 
made too attractive, may keep children from church-going. 
Make worship beautiful to them in their little church, and 
as they grow up they will want it and go for it to the big 
church, — provided that there they find it beautiful again. 

GRADED LESSONS. 

The higher aim, then, involves no special change in this 
service part. In the lesson-part, the revolution begins. It 
involves there a change from the uniform lesson system to 
the graded lesson system. My very theme, "the true order 
of studies," suggests as much. For those words suggest a 
distinct grip on two conceptions: (1), That there is a cer- 
tain line of subjects which the Sunday-school can teach 
and should, and which are likely to be taught in no other 
place — the only other places possible being the home and 
the day-school; and (2), that these subjects range them- 
selves in a progressive order, corresponding to the pro- 
gressive development of the child from his kindergarten 
age to young manhood or young womanhood. 

And I know very well there are two or three real advantages 
in the uniform lesson. Heal conveniences, perhaps they 
should be called, because they apply rather to the teachers 
and the minister than to the children. " To the children, 
too," says the advocate of this system : " It is a great thing 
to get the unity and the esprit-de-corps which comes of 
having all minds in the school intent upon one subject on 
one day, — grading that one subject to the differing ages by 
means of varied teaching." Yes, it is a great thing to have 
unity and esprit-de-corps in a Sunday-school; but I think 
that the service, made real and serious and tender, is ample 
to give that sense of fellowship and unity. The service is 
the heart- side of the school, and it is by hearts we feel our 
oneness with each other, and then there are the Festival 
Sundays, to bring all together; and there might be a little 
special course of three or four Sundays, in which the whole 
school should join, intercalated between the two main halves 



of each school-year. But the unity of heads obtained by fitting 
one lesson to children of six and eight and ten and twelve 
and sixteen and twenty, I suspect, is largely an illusion. 
At all events it is no substitute for the educational advantage 
of the other plan, if that plan can be realized. " But it is 
hard to realize that plan," urges the one-lesson advocate 
again; " for what shall we do for teachers' meeting, if five 
or six different courses are pursued?" That is a real diffi- 
culty, and of that I will speak by and by. Now to speak 
of the true orddr of studies in a graded system. 

I have nothing novel to propose. The revolution is only 
in the change of plan; nor do I even mean that this graded 
system is at all unknown. But, at least, it is not common in 
our western churches. And for the reason probably "that 
applies to so much in our western life, — we haven't yet got 
round to it, got up to it. It is coming, with the other 
better things. But it is time to believe in it, to aim for it, 
to interest the parents in it, to talk about the ways and 
means of reaching it. Let us talk about it now. 

SCOPE OP THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: THE POUR SUBJECTS. 

What questions should we ask, to begin with ? This, I 
think: What is the true scope of the teaching in an ideal 
Sunday-school ? First catch your hare, says the recipe, and 
that confessedly is hard. So first catch your boy, — and that 
confessedly is hard. But suppose that, with the parents 
helping us, — we have caught our boy at the kindergarten age 
and can hold him in the school until he is twenty, what, in 
the course of that time, ought we to have given him ? What 
is the scope of a Sunday-school education ? 

It should cover four lines, should it not, — Character, Bible, 
History of Keligion, Doctrine ? A few words on each, and 
then I shall have to help myself by a diagram. 

Character. That word will cover perhaps half of the 
whole scnool-course. Character, taught to the little ones 
in the object-lessons of fable, anecdote, biography; taught, 
later, in analysis and application to self, to home life, and 
to school-life; taught finally in application to public life, or 
those relations in which we stand as citizen and neighbor 
to the larger society around us. These Character-lessons 
would therefore weave themselves through all the years 
from tb* beginning to the end. 

The Bible comes next in importance, because it is the 
best-known of the world's text-books of religion and is the 
best type of all the rest And this, too, will weave itself 
gradually and recurrently throughout the years. To get a 
fair idea of what is in the Bible is to get a little education 
in itself, because the book is the story of the moral and 
religious education of a race from its kindergarten age to 
the time when it was ripe to lose itself in the great society 
of nations round about it What is "a fair idea" of the 
Bible? To know that the old Testament is the compressed 
library of this race, ranging over a thousand years of compo- 
sition ; to know that the earlier booklets in this library are the 
nation 1 s story-books, its myths and legends; to know what 
the leading myths and legends are, because — so history has 
brought about — these stories have become a part of the 
mental furnishing of modern men and women; to know how 
these legends run into history, and how the historic outline 
spans the religion's growth from the era when many gods 
were worshipped by idolatries and even human ^sacrifices to 
the worship of one righteous God, a Father in the heavens 
and finally in the heart and in the life; to know what place 
the " Prophets " hold in this library of the religion; to know 
what the hymn-book of this religion is; to know what the 
central national conception and hope is — that which threads 
the whole library and binds its books into one " Old Testa- 
ment." And then, in the other part of it, a " fair idea " of 
the Bible implies a still more familiar knowledge of the life 
and death of Jesus; and of the meaning of the phrase for- 
ever on his lips, " the Kingdom of heaven," as he set that 
meaning forth in picture-parables; and of his main moral 
and religious emphases; and again a knowledge of Paul as 
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a character and a worker and a seed-sower, — Paul the 
second great ideal of the New Testament; with some under- 
standing of his thought about a new connection between 
God and man — that thought which grew into the new re- 
ligion destined to survive the perishing of the great civili- 
zation amid which it had its roots. And one thing more a 
" fair idea " of the Bible implies, — the knowing by heart 
thirty or forty passages, we will say three hundred verses, 
of this great book, the glowing spots in it 

Does this frighten anybody, — any teacher N I hold that this 
much is easily attainable, under good teaching, in far less 
than the number of hours usually given to the Bible in the 
Sunday-schools. Why, nearly all I have suggested, with 
far more of detail than I intend, can be given to children as 
a story -hook by a wise mother without any teacher's help 
at all. Only the mothers are hardly wise, are they, unless 
from the beginning they give the Bible to the children 
under this conception of a book and a religion that has 
grown like a child itself. That single idea will be as sun- 
light on dark pages to them. As a story-book, I said: 
there are but very few books in all literature that equal the 
Bible as a story book. The other day I saw upon a centre 
table in a country house a book so dilapidated, — the bind- 
ing loose and leaves straining out, — that I took it up to see 
what it was. It was the story part of the Bible from Gene- 
sis to Revelations, told largely in its own words, but with 
some compression, and some expansion too, in the way of 
passing explanations. Told just as if it were a long true 
story, by a Charles Foster of Philadelphia. The mother 
said, "That book has been read to pieces in that way; it is the 
boys' favorite book; I've read it to them four times through. 
One of them is eight years old; he only cares to listen to 
two books, — one is * Uncle Remus,' and the other, this." 
The boys themselves were standing near, and one «of them 
broke in: "Mother, won't you take that book to read to us 
in the cars, as we go home ? " 

To go on. Character and the Bible, — these are the 
major subjects, covering most of the school-course. But in 
the later years, before our caught boy leaves the school at 
twenty, two other subjects fall within the scope of our ideal. 
In the History of Religion, he should lodge in myid, be- 
sides that idea of the Hebrew faith as an evolution, some 
large rough outline of the story of Christianity. I suspect 
there is hardly a part of history on which the average man 
or woman, even if college-bred, is more ignorant The 
common schools are naturally afraid to touch it Yet there 
is no part that is more mind-enlarging and enfranchising. 
And still another glimpse of the history of religion should 
be given the lucky boy by taking him, somewhere between his 
sixteenth and his twentieth year, on a short tour among the 
other great world-faiths. He would not get much, of 
course; neither does one get much by a three months' trip 
to Europe; yet that little, being in foreign Europe, is a 
great good. So it is with even a Sunday-school tourist's 
ticket through Buddhism, Mohammedanism and the rest 
Finally, before our faithful boy leaves us, — to become a Sun- 
day-school teacher himself, I trust, — he should spend an 
earnest winter, under good guidance, studying the meaning 
of our Liberal Faith, — its outlooks on the universe and 
history, its in looks on the soul ; and this course in Doctrines 
would naturally include side-looks towards the differing 
doctrines believed by the older churches of Christianity, 
our neighbors. 

THE FOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AGES, AND THE ORDER OP STUDIES. 

Now let me try to map out this ideal in programme form. 
In the mapping we must remember mainly the child's psy- 
chology, but not be unmindful of the fact that our boy is 
apt to escape us by sixteen instead of twenty, and that we 
want to help him to the most necessary things before he 
goes. The very psychology of the child seems to divide the 
school-course into four general sections. 

First comes the kindergarten age (six years old to nine, 



we will say), before the children yet can read with any 
fluency. In this age they are all perception and reception; 
no time when their eyes are so hungry; the mind behind 
the eyes sees everything in pictures and pictures in every- 
thing; no time when the memory is so quick to take, although 
quick, too, to lose impressions. This guides us to the 
object-lesson and the fable and the anecdote as means by 
which to teach, and to the verse and music-rhyme so easy 
now to. plant in memory. 

The next age (nine to twelve or thereabouts, for the aver- 
age child) is not very different, the same sort of lessons are 
in the main demanded by the faculties then ready, — only 
these faculties have been growing ail the time; perceptions 
are beginning to analyze and generalize themselves; the 
memory is still more active as it trains itself to hold im- 
pressions; and — a great difference this — the child now helps 
itself by reading. 

In the third age (twelve to sixteen, usually) analysis goes 
deeper, while perceptions group and round themselves nim- 
bly and abundantly to conceptions. 

Now should come the more thorough Bible work. The 
children will already know much of the book in detached 
stories; now let the stories draw together and round into a 
connected outline of the religion in its growth; and let the 
greatest Bible heroes — Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezra, and, above ail, Jesus and Paul, — 
stand out impressively so that they shall last for life majes- 
tic figures to the mind, and each one, representing a phase 
and stage of, this religious growth. Now, too, the Character 
lessons should deepen and widen and round by correlation 
into a whole. Motives should be treated; the difference 
between character and conduct should be felt; the vast 
effect of habits be made plain; the greater duties should 
one by one be taken up with systematic application to home- 
life and to school -life. And by fifteen or sixteen the boy, 
still more the girl, is touching the threshold which leaves 
childhood behind. So now comes the year which is, per- 
haps, the most important year of all, the " confirmation " 
year, in which we must try to confirm ail best things in 
him by touching and calling out the spiritual conscious- 
ness. " What is my soul ? What is it speaks to me with 
such commanding and entrancing voice ? What means this 
sense of shame and inward hurt, and this sense of strength 
to do the hardest things if they are only right ? What is 
it we call ' God ? ' What connections and relations can I 
trace between myself and God, my own soul and the Soul 
of souls?" These are the questions rising in the silent 
self, craving answer, craving light. It is the momentous 
year of all, I say, if we can use it well. It is "conversion" 
year. What teacher is sufficient for it ? We shall be apt 
to know him by two marks: he will not think he is sufficient 
for it; and yet he will feel the year is so important to the 
boys and girls that he will not dare not to try, in case no 
other one will dare. 

The last of our four periods spans from sixteen to twenty 
years of age on our school-plan, but the classes of this 
period will contain many besides these younger men and 
women. It can be called, the adult period, or, if one pre- 
fers the name, the " post-graduate course," — just as those 
kindergarten years might be called the "preparatory 
school;" thus leaving the central years from about nine to 
about sixteen as the " Sunday-school" proper, into which, at 
one end, the little ones shall climb, and from which, at the 
other end, they shall graduate. But the names make little 
difference: the years are all there, and the child-mind 
alters with them; and in some such way as is here sug- 
gested lessons should be adapted to the altering mind. For 
this last and oldest period we would reserve three studies: 
the history of religion, by which I mean that little tour 
among the great world-faiths, and that other little journey 
down the stream of Christian history; also a thoughtful 
study of our own Liberal Faith, its principles, its doctrines 
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aftd its history; and on* thiag jmt*, another Character 
course, this time a study of duties in the larger public re- 
lations of Citizen .and Neighbor. 

Now let us turn to the diagram and read it through in 
the light of all this explanation. For the sake of clearness 
we may as well put years to the subjects, but of course 
these year-marks can but represent the average child. Our 
main object, you remember, was to get a clear idea of two 
points, — the scope of studies in the ideal Sunday-school, 
and the order of these studies. The four periods that have 
been described are shown, and under each what seem to be 
the fitting lessons are suggested. 

L Six to Nine Tears Old. 

Songs and Hymns. 

Verse-cards (Poetry and Bible-memorizing). 
Games, the Sand-Table, etc. 
Object-lessons. (Nature's wonders.) 
Teachers and Children Tell Stories and Talk togeth- 
er about them. 

II. Nine to Twelve Years Old. 

9 to 10 — Fables, Stories, etc., from Old Testament and 
elsewhere. 

10 to 11 — Stories and Parables from New Testament and 

elsewhere. 

11 to 12 — Heroes of Character (ten or twelve noble lives). 

HI. Twelve to Sixteen Years Old. 

12 to 13 — Bible Land and People, and Bible in Outline 

(HalPs book). 

13 to 14 — Character Lessons (Oneself: Home Life: School- 

Life). 

14 to 15 — Jesus and Paul. 

15 to 16 — Religion Lessons (Life of God in the soul of 

Mary). 

IV. Sixteen to Twenty Years Old. 

16 to 17. — Growth in Morals and Religion: Great Reli- 

gions of the World. (Clodd's books, etc.) 

17 to 18— Character Lessons. (Citizen and Neighbor: 

Dole's book.) 

18 to 19 — Our Liberal Faith — its Principles and its Be- 

liefs. 

19 to 20 — Christianity — its History and its Churches. 

But "the true order of studies " is our subject, and I am 
by no means sure that exactly that true order is here pre- 
sented. It would take the combined experience and wisdom 
of Sunday-school workers to lay out with accuracy tbe 
ideal scheme. Yet the ideal probably lies somewhere in 
the direction here shown. I fear, however, that even this, 
all mapped out in this formal way, looks rather ap- 
palling. It does to ma It looks much more than we dare 
now attempt; and under present circumstances, teachers 
and pupils and the liberal homes being what they are, we 
feel, who is sufficient for these high things! But the 
largeness is more in the looks than in the fact, after all. 
The truth is that this table suggests nothing very different 
in amount from the present endeavor that we make in all 
good schools. Those years so formally arrayed look many; 
but in most schools the ages do reach from six to twenty 
and over, just as on that map. Those studies, matching 
the years, look many; yet they represent only the four 
lines of study spoken of in the beginning — Character,, Bible, 
History of Religion, Doctrines. NW these are just the 
four subjects which our best schools are now teaching. 
That is to say, given the child actually in the school from 
six to twenty, and, one way or another, he would go over a 
large part of the scheme here presented. The plan looks 



large, but only because it shows in entirety and system 
what many Sunday-schools are trying to do in a rather 
crude and helter-skelter way. 

CHANGES THIS PLAN INVOLVES. 

Yet I called it revolutionary and said it involved a 
change of methods all along the line, if good work is to be 
done under it It involves a change from the one-topic to 
the graded lessons. And at once from the side of the 
teachers a real difficulty looms up: how about the teachers' 
meeting, on which the school under the uniform-lesson 
system has so greatly depended? That meeting of course 
must suffer change. The teachers would be thrown more 
upon themselves and more would be expected of them: 
which, after all, is saying little more than that all the 
teachers, by this system, would have to try as hard as the 
most earnest teachers do now. A higher ideal of course 
exacts more endeavor,— L and gives more reward. But the 
teachers' meetings would only suffer change, not abolition. 
The probable change would be that the minister, or general 
leader, would meet in turn separate groups of his teachers, 
— those working in studies most allied coming to him once 
in three or four weeks, to spend the two hours together, not 
in preparing three or four specific lessons, but in general 
help and co-operation upon the subjects and the teaching 
methods to be used. Would not this really prove a higher 
kind of teachers' meeting, a kind more educational to 
the teachers ? Our present teachers' meeting is too often a 
simple learning of a given lesson, — the thing which with 
the children we deprecate as " cramming." Once in every 
month or two the teachers all might meet together in a 
general congress and jubilee of interests, and thus keep up 
the touch of hands and the feeling of fellowlaborers work- 
ing towards one common end. 

Another change, and a hard one to carry out: the plan 
proposed, if anything like good work is to* be done under 
it, involves the learning of a lesson at home by tbe children, 
and that involves the greatest change of all, — a genuine 
home-interest and home-backing for the school work. I 
will say little on this point because it comes up, or some- 
thing kin to it, comes up in another papej, during our 
meetings — the paper on u Home Infidelity towards the Sun- 
day school." Only this question now: Has it not long been 
plain that the weak spot in our whole Sunday-school system 
is the indifference of the home, the indifference of the liberal 
home, the indifference of the liberal father and mother to 
what is done for their children and by their children in the 
school ? Until this be changed and the home backs the schools, 
I do not see how our schools can ever count for much in educa- 
tion. If the homes value the school, and show their valuation 
by seconding it, as parents can second anything they really - 
value for their children, then the school can count for much 
in education. Then first, — then only. And if that home 
interest were given, we should feel the nonsense of saying 
that the child cannot give a half hour's time — with father 
or mother perhaps, with father or mother preferably —in 
the preparation of a Sunday lesson. The trouble is that 
that Sunday-school lesson is not valued or respected by our 
average parent 

And so, my paper comes round to the point where it be- 
gan: Can we not by aiming higher in our work win the 
ability to prove, and so the right to claim, that the educa- 
tion offered in our Sunday-schools is something that no 
child can afford to lose, and no parent can afford that its 
child should lose ? Make the homes realize that the educa- 
tion hinted in the scheme submitted there, or something 
better than that, is the Sunday-school offer to the children 
whose parents are faithful to their part in the school's en- 
deavor, and I think our parents, our children, our teachers, 
our churches would all be rewarded together. But it will 
take time; the revolution is after all an evolution. 

W. C. Gannett. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



The Quinoy Conference.— The last 
State conference held at Quincy, eight years 
ago proved, if any proof was necessary, that a 
conference in the midst of a heated political 
campaign works at a disadvantage. With 
this disadvantage our late Quincy meeting 
had to contend. Another embarrassment it 
met; the absences were conspicuous. All 
discouragements, however, vanished Tuesday, 
and when the evening session of that day 
closed, the meeting was at high water mark. 
On feeling the public pulse a little, the resi- 
dent minister expressed the opinion that, had 
the meeting continued over the next evening, 
there would Mave been no vacant seats in the 
church. 

Rev J. LI. Jones of Chicago, opened the 
meeting by giving a discourse, full of his 
peculiar ore and force, on The New Material 
for Religion. Assuming religion to be in- 
herent in human nature in its germ form, he 
found the material for its development in 
the great store-house of nature and life, where 
the new and the needful are ever being 
evolved. The feeders of any and every relig- 
ion were to be found in their own time and 
- environment — in the new thoughts, experi- 
ences, struggles, discoveries of their own day. 
It was thus our Christianity gained its suste- 
nance, making it, in its outward form, an ever- 
varying product, as the food on which it lived 
varied as it came down through the centuries. 
Mr. Jones laid fitting emphasis on the abund- 
ant new material of our time, wherewith we 
may enrich our individual lives — the material 
which stands connected, not only with the 
great departments of human activity, but 
that which is very near to our hand; that 
coming to us in the diversified facts of our 
common daily life. 

Rev. Mr. Stevens, of Moline, opened the 
devotional exercises of Tuesday by reading 
the story of the conversation between Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria. The remarks 
following by Stevens and others, concerning 
God as spirit were full of * 4 sweet reasonable 
ness" and practical helpfulness. 

Warm and hearty and well phrased was the 
word of welcome to the Conference which 
followed, by Lewis J. Duncan. The words 
of response by our western secretary were 
words in the right place. Under the caption, 
" Our Practical Message," Mr. Stevens gave 



us his thought as to what liberal Christianity 
really is, and what its mission in the world. 
He told us what it ought to do, considering 
what it is. He found a difference between 
what it stands for, and what it does. Its mes- 
sage was right, and wanted by high and low, 
rich and poor, but the difficulty seemed to be 
in getting it delivered. Quite likely the de- 
mands he made on Unitarianism in some re- 
spects were impracticable. But this is only 
saying that our ideals are better than our 
reals. What we see ought to be done in some 
cases cannot be done. The tone of the paper 
called for personal scrutiny. In itself it was 
a message to the conscience. An interesting 
discussion followed, in which Revs. Miller, 
Kerr, Bradley, Jones and others participated. 
A speech by Rev. Mr. Gannett, of Hinsdale, 
discoursing on the topic, "The Home End of 
the Sunday -school," made an impression on 
the Conference not easily forgotten. He spoke 
of the religious education of children before 
and since the advent of the Sunday-school. 
Before, parents taught their children, and de- 
voted themselves faithfully and conscien- 
tiously to the work. They were teachers for 
every day in the week, not Sunday teachers 
alone. The impression made was life long. 
As the Sunday-school came to be in fashion, 
parental interest gradually declined, the work 
passing into the hands of the Sunday teacher. 
The outcome of this method was plain from 
the beginning. What can one hour do in 
every hundred and sixty-eight, though used 
for eight or ten years, towards the moral and 
religious fitting of the mind for the battle of 
life r A comparison in point of character be- 
tween the boy in the Sunday-school, and the 
boy out of it, the speaker thought would show 
little difference if of equal capacity. 

It was plain that Mr. Gannett expects lit- 
tle from the Sunday-school, only as it shall 
take on a higher character, and be more per- 
fectly supplemented by home influence. 

The paper by Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Sheffield, 
was timely and covered well the general sit- 
uation. Many were our needs, among which 
he cited that of money to carry on our work; 
but he told us that we needed more, a dispo- 
sition to use money in that direction. We 
need ministers, he said; but if we placed a 
high valuation on the church and its work, 
ministers would be plenty. We need the 
truth, but the love of it, more— a love strong 
enough to set aside our biases, our interests 
or other hindrances. Then would it come to 
us in full measure. We need unity, he said, 
but not uniformity. The great need of all 
and that which includes all is to be what we 
have power to be, and to do faithfully the 
work that falls to our lot Mr. Fisher said 
that churches were for public use, and not 
for private satisfaction, and in conclusion 
spoke earnestly in behalf of the work at our 
own church doors waiting to be done. 

Mrs. Fisher, of Sheffield, Relegate of the 
Woman's Western Conference, gavo a paper 
setting forth the aim of the organization, the 
work in hand, the methods of doing, and the 
means of its support. The reading should 
have brought to it new members. Perhaps it 
did. It ought to be heard in all our churehes. 
In the evening Rev. Geo. Batchelor, agent of 
the American Unitarian Association, kindly 
took the time allotted to an absentee, and 
spoke of the relation existing between our 
"Doctrinal Message" and our "Practical Mes- 
sage." Belief, real belief, must make a record 
of itself. If a church, he reasoned, has a 
strong belief in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, it must have a prac- 
tical message, — must put this faith in its 
teaching, in its doing, in its living. 

Following Mr. Batchelor's word came the 
question for discussion, " Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, Independents; things they can do to- 
gether." Doctor Kerr opened with a line of 
remarks as to what liberal thought could do, 
and is doing especially in relation to relig- 
ious and biblical criticism. 



Rev. Virgil H. Brown, of Princeton, fol- 
lowed, saying excellent things for unity in 
diversity, for the fellowship in the spirit, and 
what help may come through it to the cause 
of righteousness. 

Little can be said for the want of space 
about the many reports that came before the 
Conference. They were full pf interest and 
showed patient faithful work. 

The secretary takes special pleasure in 
thanking the ten societies who so kindly re- 
sponded in letter to his inquiry as to the form 
of their activities and methods of work. And 
I should say here that Princeton made full 
report Quincy was not asked to report by 
letter for the reason that a verbal report was 
expected at the Conference. 

On hearing the report of the Committee on 
Arrears, the Conference took immediate 
steps to liquidate the debt A collection to 
be so applied was taken in the evening 
amounting to $95.29. The remaining in- 
debtedness ' being apportioned among the 
several churches, the following sums were 
then and there paid — Quincy, $50; Alton, 
$15; Hinsdale. $15; Geneseo, $20. Others 
are to be heard from. 

The following are the persons chosen to 
fill the offices for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John A. Roche, Chicago ; Vice Presi- 
dent, James Van Inwagen, Chicago ; Secre- 
tary, Chester Covell, Buda ; Treasurer, Mrs. 
W. C. Dow, Chicago; Secretary of Post-office 
Mission, Mrs. M. J. Miller, Geneseo. Post- 
office Mission Committee, Mrs. M. J. Miller, 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton; Chester 
Covell, Buda; Mrs. E. JB. Marean, Chicago; 
Miss Belle Tiffany, Hinsdale. Directors for 
three years: John A. Roche, Chicago ; Mrs. 
C. B. Dupee, Chicago ; Mrs. J. S. Roper, 
Alton. 

The remaining directors are as follows, for 
two years: C. Covell, Mrs. W. C. Dow, J. LI. 
Jones; for one year— J. R. Efflnger, J. N. 
Sprigg, J. V. Blake. 

By reference to a resolution of the Confer- 
ence it will be seen that the appointment of a 
committee of three on co-operation between 
state and Western Conference was recom- 
mended. The appointment of this committee 
was referred to the directors. 

The resolutions passed by the Conference 



Catarrh Cured 

Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

" I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better." I. W. Lillis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St Louis Railroad. 

" I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years ; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit 
I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved." M. A. Abbey, Worcester, Mass. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized >>y 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination ot 
remedial ageuts ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system- 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompsok, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
, is worth its weight In gold." I. BajuungtON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by a L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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are as follows: 

Resolved, That this Conference offers friend- 
ly sympathy and fellowship to all persons in 
the state who are striving to make life worth 
living, without regard to dogmatic opinions. 
Planting ourselves broadly on that moral 
sentiment and spiritual aspiration, which are 
common to all earnest souls, we invite their 
co-operation; and to this end suggest that 
wherever two or three can come together, they 
form a Sunday Circle, and communicate at 
once with our Secretary, Rev. Chester Covell, 
Buda, 111., who will be glad to extend to them 
the helping hand. 

Resolved, That this Conference sends greet- 
ing to the ten societies which answered by 
letter the request of our Secretary for infor- 
mation concerning their methods of work. 
We heartily commend this fraternal exchange 
of opinion and practical suggestion as in 
every way conducive to the health and pros- 
perity of our individual parishes and the 
general work; and we earnestly recommend 
that those churches not so reported at this 
Conference, fall into line another year, and 
give to each the benefit of whatever light or 
warmth or strength they may have attained. 
Let us have to the full the benefits of co- 
operation. 

Resolved, That this Conference has heard 
with satisfaction the report of the committee 
appointed one year ago to arrange for a series 
of lectures ana sermons at Champaign, the 
seat of our State University. We recommend 
the reappointment of the committee, and 
thank the American Unitarian Association 
for an appropriation of funds, which made it 
possible for us, with the co-operation of the 
ministers of the state, to inaugurate the 
Champaign experiment, and request the con- 
tinuance of help from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to enable us to carry on 
this work as much longer as may be advisable. 

Resolved, That the Conference welcomes 
the proposition submitted by the Secretary of 
the Western Conference for a closer co-oper- 
ation between that body and the State Con- 
ferences; and recommends the appointment 
of a committee of three to arrange, if possible, 
for the practical carrying out of that propo- 
sition so far as the Illinois Conference Is 
concerned. We favor the choice of some one 
point, where, with the aid of the settled min- 
isters of the state, the State Secretary, and 
the Western Secretary, regular services might 
be maintained until the foundations of a new 
Society could be laid. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Con- 
ference our churches, when no better plan is 
already working, should solicit one general 
subscription, not contribution, at the begin- 
ning of each year; that said subscription be 
solicited from every member, each subscriber 
to elect the special designation of his sub- 
scription, how much of it shall goto the State 
Conference, how much to the Western Con- 
ference, and how much to the American Un- 
itarian Association ; and when no choice is 
indicated, that the missionary fund thus col- 
lected shall be divided by a vote of the con- 
gregation, or by the officers of the society. 

Resolved, That we warmly endorse the work 
of our Secretary, Chester Covell, for the past 
year, and we recommend his appointment for 
another year at a minimum salary of $400, to 
be augmented to $750, if the subscriptions 
and other resources of the Conference war- 
rant; and we respectfully ask, for the salary 
and the expenses of this work, the co-oper- 
ation of the American Unitarian Association 
on the dollar for dollar basis. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this 
Conference be tendered to the minister and 
members of the Unitarian church of Quincy 
for their considerate and generous hospitality. 
From early morning until midnight we 
have found a smiling reception committee 
awaiting our arrival at the depot, and every 
hour of the Conference has been replete with 
a kindness and courtesy that mark the Con- 



ference of 1888 a memorable one in our 
history. # 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Confer- 
ence are hereby tendered to its presiding 
officer, Gen. James D. Morgan, for his prompt 
and faithful administration of the duties of 
the Chair. C. Covell, Sec'y. 

Chicago. — Doctor Thomas and Mr. Utter 
both spoke on •* Robert Elsmere " last Sun- 
day. Doctor Thomas emphasized the fact 
that one woman has succeeded in causing 
such consternation to so many thousand min- 
isters. Mr. Utter spoke in the evening and 
his church was crowded to its utmost limits. 
He handled directly the objections raised by 
Mr. Gunsaulus, Doctor Barrows and other 
orthodox ministers from the pulpit. Among 
other things he said that Robert Elsmere 
would make a good Unitarian minister. If 
Robert Elsmere is to be. admitted to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship from without, perhaps some 
of the rest of us will be permitted to remain 
within the fellowship for some time. We 
agree with our associate, and believe that 
Elsmere would find himself very much at 
home in the Western Conference. 
— All Souls church celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary and annual flower service last Sun- 
day. The church was redolent with the fruits 
of the field, and every seat was occupied. 
There were two christenings, and the right 
hand of fellowship was publicly extended to 
five new members. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church op the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, November 11, serv- 
ices at 11 a. M. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 16; subject, English Cas- 
tles. 

Unity Chukch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, November 11, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Lafiin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, November 11, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November 11, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; An After Election Sermon 
Monday, November 12, Unity Club, Novel, 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 11, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Second Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, November 15, 8 p. m., Art 
Institute Building, entrance on Van Buren 
street. 



others prominent in Unity Club work. Clubs 
will please send delegates, or letters report- 
ing progress. G. M. Bodge, East Boston, 

Secretary* 

The Ninth Annual Lecture Course of 
the Woman's Physiological Institute of Chi- 
cago opens November 12th with a lecture 
(with illustrations) entitled "Outlines of the 
Nervous System," by Dr. D. K. Brower. It 
will begin at 3 p. m., Ethical Culture Hall, 
45 and 47 Randolph street. A cordial wel- 
come U extended. .Lecture free. 



What is Catarrh? 

Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous 
membranes, and may affect the head, throat, 
stomach, bowels or bladder. But catarrh of 
the head is the most common, often coming 
on so gradually that it has a firm hold before . 
the nature of the trouble is suspected. Ca- 
tarrh is caused by a cold, or succession of 
colds, combined with impure blood. Its 
local symptoms are a sense of fullness and 
heat in the forehead, dryness in the nose and 
back part of the throat, and a disagreeable 
discharge from the nose. When the disease 
gains a firm hold on the system, it becomes 
chronic, and is then exceedingly dangerous 
and treacherous, liable to develop into con- 
sumption. 

Fortunate is it that we have in Hood's Sar- 
saparilla the remedy for this ever increasing 
malady. It attacks at once the source of the 
disease by purifying and enriching the blood, 
which in passing through the delicate pas- 
sages of the mucous membrane soothes and 
rebuilds the tissues, giving them tendency to 
health instead of disease, and ultimately cur- 
ing the affection. At the same time Hood's 
Sarsaparilla builds up the whole system and 
makes one feel that he has taken a new lease 
of life. 



Notice the offer under the contents on the 
front page of this week's Unity. If you wish 
a copy of " The Evolution of Immortality," 
here is a chance for you, while getting the 
book at the regular price, to send Unity to 
two friends for fifteen weeks, and thus help 
them and help the paper. 

The National Bureau op Unity Clubs 
will hold a delegate conference at Channing 
Hall, Monday, November 12th. There will 
be two sessions: the morning at 10 o'clock, 
and afternoon at 2 o'clock. The moraine ses- 
sion will be given to reports from committees 
and delegates concerning the present success 
and prospects of growth. The president, 
Rev. Dr. Hale, will be in the chair, and in 
the afternoon will open the discussion of 
" Practical methods of Unity Club organiza- 
tion and work." Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall 
River, general secretary, will follow, with 



" There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune. 11 If your affairs are 
at a low ebb now, don't fail to write to B. F. Johnson 
A Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., who have plans 
that will enable yon to make money rapidly. 



Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, 

For Wasting Diseases of Children, 
Where the digestive powers are feeble and the ordi- 
nary food does not seem to nourish the child, this 
acts both as food and medicine, giving strength and 
flesh at once, and is almost as palatable as milk. Take 
no other. 



Mason & Hamlin Organs and Pianos. 

The improved method of fastening the strings of 
pianos, invented by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company in the year 1882, is unquestionably 
one of the most important improvements ever made, 
making the instrument more richly musical in its 
tones, as well as more durable, and much less liable 
to get out of tune. * 

Both the Mason & Hamlin organs and pianos excel 
chiefly in that which is the .chief excellence in any 
musical instrument, quality of tone. Other things, 
though important, are much less so than this. An in- 
strument with unmusical tones cannot be a good 
musical Instrument. Illustrated catalogues, contain- 
ing descriptions of new and popular styles of organs 
ana pianos, introduced this season, will be sent free 
to anyone addressing the Company, Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co., TO Dearborn street, Chicago. 
A Physician's Problems. By Charles Elam, M. D., 

M. R. C. P. 
Dream thorp . By Alexander Sm ith . 
The Lover and Other Papers. By Richard Steele. 

All of the above uniformly bound in cloth. Boston : 
Lee & 8hepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
Chicago : S. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, price, each, 50c 
The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question. 

By Edwin D. Mead. Boston: George EL Ellis. 

Paper, pp. 48. Price 16c 

A Frozen Dragon and Other Tales. By Charles 

Frederick Holder. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

Cloth, pp. 886. 
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Ite superior excellence proven in millions of 
aomes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
need by the United State* Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

HEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned In one reading. 
Bflnd wandering- cured- 
Kpeu.lt 1 tig- without note*. 
Whollyiunllke artificial •ynteni*. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great Inducements to corre*|»oudence Classen. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world- fam*d Specialist to Mind diseases, 
Daniel tireenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist. J. M. Buckley, O. »., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Vtlchard Proctor, the Scientist, and others, 
sent post free by 

Prof A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave.. New York. 

DO YOU WISH 

To see one of the best Pool try Journals published? 
Send six cents in stamps and get a copy of the 

OHIO POULTRY JOURNAL, 

JD-k/STTCXfcT, OHIO. 



A8 FINE A8 SILK ! 

Nothing More Desirable than 

BAILEY'S RUBBER BRUSHES 



GremAmewmn 




GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES, 

Greatest Bargains SSgS 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars n ddress 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31&33VeaeySt..New York. N Y 



j75.ootqS250.2a, 

Agents preferred who can fa 



A j MONTH can be 

"made working for us. 

Agents preferred" who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spire moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. P. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 



i For Six Cents. 

We are pleased to announce that we hove 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The 8t. Louis Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Maga- 
zine, Eighth and Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 

•will aAnn Ma.orA7.inA And TTnitv nnn vear for 

only $2.25. Address this office. 
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TREE 

d. Heavy Solid 



jBK.-i SUld (iold Waic-hd 
M for $100 until Ult- I 
. West *85waicliintliel 
Perfect inn.-- I 
keeper. I 
iVVarrauted. Heavy Solid 
■Gold Huntiur Cases. Ele- 
gant and magnificent. Doth 
ladies' and genu' sizes, w ith 
w works and cases of equal 
value. One Person in each 
locality can secure one free. 
How It this possible? We answer 
—we want one person in each 
locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Household Sample*. These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in your home for % month* and shown tbem to those 
who may have called, they become your own property; It is 
possible to make this (Treat offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ple* in any locality, always results in a large trade forut; 
after our samples have been in a locality for a montti or two 
we usually get from 91 ©0>0 to $5000 in trade from the 
•unwinding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made In order that our samples may be placed ut 
once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at onc% 
and make aure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to thoae who may call Nt 
yourhome and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal 
card on which to write us costs but 1 cent and after ynu Know 
all, if you do not care to go further, why no Mm i» done. But 
f you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
c r the best solid gold watches in tbe world and imr large line of 
Costly Samples. We pay all express, freight, etc. ..ddress 
Stlnson *t Co., Box :*i> I , Portland, Maine 

CURE'lDEAF 

Pick's P stint Improved Cubhiox»d 

Eab Dtu/Mi Perfectly Restore the 

H eari np, whether the deafness Is caused 
by colds, fevers or Injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always. 
in pofltlon. Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
urine 'hem. Write to F I ITS COX, 853 
Broadwav, cot. Hth St., New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 




IM WIN AND ITS* IVIIMII Its, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AJfl> HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BO KG, " Servant »f the Lord Jesus t'hrist." Also THE 
LAST J1'I>«NKKT. as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, In all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for ft LOO. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Sweden borg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 



The Journal of Industrial Education. 

Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association, is devoted to the " New Education n 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price. $1 per 
year. Fok the n»xttwo months hebook " THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL" given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 

ANTOINETTE V. H WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 



KINDERGARTENa-35 

Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Endorsed 
b> National Teachers Association. $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B. 8TOCKHAM & CO* Chicago, 111 



WOMAN 

AND 
HOME 



A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art. 
Send cts. for current Is- 
sue giving list of valuable 
premiums for subscribers 
and club-raisers. Addrese 
523 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 



THE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon- Lecture, from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2c stamp. Address, Thk New Ideal, Spencer. .Mass. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus. O. 



"TTT ANTED— Agents to supply any hook cus- 

V V touaers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 

Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 



DfllllTDV OTTMM5 (complete) and our <M»c 
rUULIn I Monthly 5 months on trial. 
all 15c. UIKAL CALL., « oluiiilm*. Ohio. 



nRPCCMJItf IllftV s, " ni1 fnr r>wtoHptlT#j Circular 

Un L-OomM run U ■ < utux nitass itttisg systkb 



Every one buying for a Library 
should examine these new Juve- 
niles. 

RAYMOND KERSHAW. 

A Story of Deserved Success. By Mabia Mcintosh 
Cox.ff With illustrations by P. T. Merrill. Mm©, 
clotb. Price, $1. A. 
" Raymond Kershaw " it a story ol brave living, 
noble action, hard work, and devoted family affection. 
It begins in sadness and ends in Joy, and it is thor- 
oughly sweet, pare and helpful. 

SPARROW, THE tRAHP. 

A Fable fbr Children. By Lily F, Wbsshlhobft. 
With illustrations by James McDermott. Square 
16mo, cloth. Price, tl.25. 

" One of the most thoroughly delightful child stories 
we have had for many a day is ' Sparrow, the Tramp,' 
by Lily F. Weasel hoe A. It Is one of thoae charming 
books In which anlmalB talk, and It adds the novel 
scheme of having them Influence the affairs ol their hu- 
man neighbors in a way which will delight »he little 
folk."— JBoston Courier. 

The lamented author of M Little Women " read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight. 

PRIHCE VAHGE. 

The Story of a Prince with a Court In his Box. By 
Eleanor Putnam and Amlo Bates. Illustrated 
by Frank Myrlck. "Contains a mine of pleasant 
u rp rises and droll conceits.' ' Price, $1.60. 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. 

By Oscab Wildk. " Deserves to be classed with tbe 
best fairy stories that have ever been written.' 
Price, f 1.00. 



CLOVER. 



A Sequel to the Katy Books. By Susan Cooxidqk. 

With illustrations by Jessie McDermott. Square 

16mo, cloth. Price, |1.25. 
The children were all Interested in "What Katy 
Did," and, of course, will want to know about Katy'a 
sister. 



Sold by all booksellers, 
of price by thePubliahers. 



Mailed, postpaid, on receipt 



ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 ;t year. Sample copies* 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persoti3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president — 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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The reader will find In The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are recognized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit 
This idea is, 

FEARLE8SLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 

presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the relirfous nrohiom »r A not 

shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in Tue Open Court. 

Price, $2.00 for one year; $1.00 for six months; $0.50 for three months. Single Copies, 10 Gts. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family story paper la read every 
week by 400,000 people. It la a large, eight-page 
paper, every page filled solid full of Interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, tht» 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
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Boys' and Girls' Departments, The Famous 
Funny Columns of The Yankee Blade are 
edited by Bam Walter Fobs, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation Is rapldiy Increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for ever) body to read. Its reading 
mafer is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don't fall to 
try The Yankee Blade. You will be delighted wiih it. Comes every 
Our regular subscription price Is $200 per year. We oiTer It to 
new subscribers for only §1« OO » year, or 
SO cents fbr six monthi. 'We will send it three 
months for 25 cents. Ifyon will enclose 6 oln. 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
Lsend yon FBEE a Half Doten Japanese Sulfa Han a hereto left of 
I Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square. In handsome designs, assorted. 
I This Is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Send at once, Kent 9 
|years for #1.75. The Yankee Blade is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 

POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We have examined (he above-aimed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them M 
•« m remarta&U Car yam. We can recomtnend them to ail our readers,— Editor. 
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EDITORIAL 



The Register has put into its tract series Mr. Gannett's 
" Of Making One's Self Beautiful," first published in Unity, 
and it may be procured at that office at $1.00 per hundred, 
or through the Unity Mission at this office. 

The Christianity that makes its devotees content to re- 
ceive salvation from another instead of being aglow with a 
desire to give salvation to others is diametrically opposed 
to the teachings of him who said, " It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." 

One of our most successful pastors writes: " I am de 
lighted with the prospectus of the new Chicago Institute. 
How much we need it! I hope you will begin to make 
ministers at once. Surely by some effort a goodly number 
of young men and women may be induced to attend these 
lectures. Each church ought to send one." 

The- publishers of Mrs. Woolley's " Love and Theology" 
have brought out a handy and neat edition of the same in 
paper covers, which is to be sold at 50 cents a copy, under 
double title of u Rachel Armstrong; or Love and Theology." 
With the new impetus given to thought novels and the fic- 
tion that boldly reveals the search of the soul for the higher 
life given by " Robert Elsmere," this forerunner on the 
American side will find a re-reading and a large circle of 
new readers. 

A young woman looking towards the ministry writes, " I 
am only three miles from Cambridge and not neglecting 
any of my duties here. They have but twenty students, 
I believe, for the corps of teachers to spend their energies 
upon. I should be glad of the help I could have at Har- 
vard." But this woman, because she is a woman, is not 
" eligible." Perhaps she would be tolerated as an eaves- 
dropper, and still the cry from Unitarians everywhere is for 
more " men." Suppose they call for a while for more women 
and show that they mean what they say. 

The All Souls 1 Monthly, described in another column, 
will contain, besides the parish notes, etc., a sermon by R. 
Heber Newton. That alone will make the nine numbers a 
year well worth the fifty cents, which should be sent to S. 
M. Crandall, 716 Seventh Ave., New York city. In St 
Louis the other day we saw the first number of a similar 
venture started by the older class of boys in the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Messiah: again, a fifty-cent 
parish paper and to contain a sermon by the pastor, John 
Snyder. Brave boys! Success to their enterprise! 

In a short but good article upon Millet, the French paint- 
er, the Jewish Messenger says: "He was emphatically a 
preacher whose life was the interpretation of one text: 
'Let us fight for the truth' We are accustomed to asso- 
ciate truth with dogmas and ecclesiastical furniture. It 
rarely dawns upon us that truth can be a mighty factor in 
art, in music, in science; and that the man or woman with 
the power and courage to turn from the beaten track* in 
these fields and enunciate new and higher principles is em- 
phatically a preacher. Millet attained that position. When 
his La Mart et le Bticheron, (Death and the Woodcutter), 
was rejected by the Salon, it was in 1859, after be had 
finished the Angelas, he exclaimed: 'They wish to drive 
me into their drawing-room art. No, no; a peasant I was 



born and a peasant I will die; I will say what I feel and 
paint things as I see them.' " 

One of our most effective Sunday-school workers at the 
West has been to the East studying people and methods. 
The result is summed up as follows: " I find much to ad 
mire, but am not at all disposed to change our western 
Sunday-school tools for those of the East. They are earn- 
est in their meetings, but I miss the intensity of the West. 
They seem perfectly satisfied with all that is done and said. 
The complacent feeling seeming to pervade everything was 
quite different from the eager, earnest inquiry after better 
methods and ways that make our Sunday-school meetings 
helpful, if at the time they are not comforting." 

Rev. Chesteb Covell, whose report of proceedings of the 
Illinois Conference we published last week, makes no 
mention of his own report of work done in the past year, 
which was an interesting feature of the business session of 
the Conference. The conditions and methods of ten 
churches, and the growth of the several missionary points 
within the state, were dwelt upon. Brother Covell is a wise 
and careful builder whose work will never need to be un- 
done or done over. His services have been engaged for 
another year, and the Unitarian cause throughout the state 
must be the stronger for his thoughtful and earnest minis- 
try. Let the Illinois churches come up bravely to the help 
of the Conference in the support of his work There is 
nothing that will give such impetus to the missionary work 
as the cordial support and interest of the established 
churches and nothing that will help and strengthen the 
churches so much as to give this support and interest. It 
is the missionary religion that lives and grows, and hearts 
warmed by the inspirations of such a faith as ours must 
rejoice to send its message to the souls that hunger and 
wait for its coming. 

Allowing for exaggeration in the following anecdote, 
taken from an exchange, it yet deserves attention for the 
much needed lesson it teaches. While pulpit reading which 
is conspicuously elocutionary, is not to be commended, it is 
certain that as a rule the reading we hear in our pulpits is 
strangely lacking in inspirational force. This lack is mainly 
due to the failure of the minister to enter largely or at all 
into the thought and feeling of the author. To make such 
an entry requires, as the anecdote well shows, hard and 
continuous study. If pulpit readings are to retain their 
place as an inspirational agency, our ministers must give 
not minutes but hours to preparation for them in the way 
of selection and study. The anecdote is as follows: <4 A 
friend tells us an anecdote of Booth, the tragedian, which 
we do not recollect having seen in print Booth and sev- 
eral friends had been invited to dine with an old gentleman 
in Baltimore, of distinguished kindness, urbanity and piety. 
The host, though disapproving of theaters and theater- 
going, had heard so much of Booth's remarkable powers 
that curiosity to see the man had, in this instance, over- 
come all scruples and prejudices. After the entertainment 
was over, lampB lighted, and the company reseated in the 
drawing-room, some one requested Booth as a particular 
favor, and one which all present would doubtless appreciate, 
to read aloud the Lord's Prayer. Booth expressed his will- 
ingness to do this, and all eyes were turned expectantly 
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upon him. Booth rose slowly and reverently from his chair. 
It was wonderful to watch the play of emotions that con- 
vulsed his countenance. He became deathly pale, and his 
eyes, turned tremblingly upward, were wet with tears. 
And yet he had not spoken. The silence could be felt It 
became absolutely painful, till at last the spell was broken 
as if by an electric shock, as his rich toned voice, from 
white lips, syllabled forth: ' Our Father, who art in heaven^' 
etc., with a pathos and solemnity that thrilled all hearers. 
He finished. The silence continued. Not a voice was 
heard or a muscle moved in his rapt audience, till from a 
remote corner of the room a subdued*sob was heard, and the 
old gentleman, their host, stepped forward with streaming 
eyes and tottering frame, and seized Booth by the hand. 
* Sir,' said he, in broken accents, ' you have afforded me a 
pleasure for which my whole future life will feel grateful. 
I am an old man; and every day from my boyhood to the 
present time I thought I had repeated the Lord's Prayer ; 
but I have never heard it — never ! ' ' You are right,' re- 
plied Booth ; ' to read that prayer as it should be read has 
caused me the severest study and labor for thirty years; 
and I am far from being satisfied with my rendering of that 
wonderful production.' " 

In the New Church Messenger's notes of the meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Ministers at Urbana last month we 
read that one of the papers was upon " The Authorship of 
the Writings" — t. e. Swedenborg's writings. The paper 
" took the ground that Swedenborg is the author of the 
Writings; " that " the Lord was the sole author of the reve- 
lation made to Swedenborg, but not of that made by 
Swedenborg." Another minister took exception to this and 
added, " I think they are the Lord's writings; " he thought 
the other view calculated " to unsettle our faith in the 
Writings and in the Church." A third speaker thought 
Swedenborg's work was special and ," different from that of 
every other man; he speaks with authority when he says: 
'This is the faith of the new heavens and the New Church.' " 
The discussion reminds us of the distinction between the 
"revelation" and the "record of the revelation" in the 
recently attempted creed of the twenty-five Congregational 
representatives; and the whole matter is a striking example 
of the perversion which even to-day can be made of a great 
thinker's words, using them not for help and suggestion in 
our own thought but as infallible utterances and the limit 
of truth. That tendency in men which has made infallibil- 
ities of Isaiah and Paul seems alive to day and creates 
new infallibilities. But " the soul is still oracular " in spite 
of all this, 

" And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns." 

We congratulate our sister Sunday-school society in Bos- 
ton on its successful and growing work. Of the forty-five 
manuals now issued by the society, — a list to be proud of — 
ten have had their birth within the past year. Four for the 
little ones: " The Flock at the Fountain"; a second part of 
" Everyday Life, illustrated by Jesus' life ", — another of 
the good story and picture books by Mrs. Wilson; and a 
"Sunday-school Primer", with a "Manual for Teachers", in 
connection with it. Of the Primer and Manual we hope to 
speak again. Three for the intermediates: Piper's 
"Lessons on the Old Testament"; Spaulding's "Later 
Heroes of Israel," an admirable book equipped with notes, 
questions and references, about Jonah, Isaiah, Josiah, Jere- 
miah and Job; and "Forty Lessons on Favorite Hymns" 
and their Writers, also by Mr. Spaulding. Two for the 
older classes: "Bible Class Studies in Liberal Christianity ", 
by James E. Thomas; and Mrs. Wells' "Outlines and 
Charts " for Sunday-school talks aided by a black-board. 
Lastly, Dole's "Handbook of Temperance", noticed not 
long ago in our columns. Good work that for a year. To 
its recent annual meeting in Springfield, Mass., thirty -one 



schools sent delegates; Robert Colly er gave the sermon, Mr. 
Dole read a paper on " Sunday-school and Citizenship, " 
Mr. Cuckson one about "Young People's Religious 
Guilds," and Mrs. Ellen Everett on " Work of the Primary 
Department;" 113 churches and schools had sent contribu- 
tions to the treasury. The annual sales now amount to 
$4500, more than double the amount ten years ago. 



THE QHICAGO INSTITUTE. 

Although the night was wild and wet, the neat little room 
of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, which is fur- 
nished with fifty comfortable chairs, was a little more than 
full. Three or four had to stand. The audience represented 
the best thinking of Chicago, with an encouraging sprink- 
ling of young men and women. Franklin Head, the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, prefaced his introduction with an ex- 
planatory word concerning the scope and hopes of the In- 
stitute, with which our readers are somewhat familiar. We 
are sorry we can give but the briefest outline of a lec- 
ture packed with facts and teeming with thought Doctor 
Hirsch was at his easiest, and with the. help of chalk, 
simple words and happy illustrations, he illuminated his 
scholarship and made comprehensible his learning. The 
first lecture was introductory, and had much to do with the 
origin and subsequent fate of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Books, he said, are windows of the soul. We judge 
a people by their literature. The Bible has been most mal- 
treated by its friends. Bible class-rooms have been dis- 
secting-rooms, where detached texts have been lopped off 
there and stretched here from their original meaning. The 
Bible as a literature has been much neglected. The 
general characteristics of the different books are undreamed 
of to-day by the Sunday-school teacher. It was not the 
production of one age or of one mind. It does not contain 
a unified conception of life and is not pervaded by one pur- 
pose. The language of the earlier books differs as much 
from that of the later as the Canterbury tales differ from 
Tennyson. The civilization of the nineteenth century is 
made up of two mingled streams of culture, one from 
Athens and one from Jerusalem. We must not' have two 
standards of truth, one secular and one sacred. One canon 
of criticism must apply to Homer and to Moses. In these 
lectures we will follow neither the Ingersoll method of 
ridicule nor the rationalistic methods of a hundred years 
ago. His method would be the literary method, the methods 
of philology. Here with the help of black-board, the doctor 
showed the elusive character of the Hebrew text, and then 
passed to the general divisions of the Bible. The canon 
closed upon the Torah, or the law, about 500 B.C., the 
Prophets 200 B.C., the Holy Writings 100 B.C. The 
Apocrypha was excluded solely because it was written in 
the Greek or the Aramaic languages. The remainder of the 
lecture was devoted to showing how the Massoretes guarded 
the text, and the dangers it necessarily encountered at the 
hands of copyists and dogmatists, and it was followed by a 
season of questioning which brought out some of the most 
interesting facts and thoughts of the evening. The com- 
pany separated highly gratified with the auspicious begin- 
ning of the Institute. 



CTJ DkTHE CHURCH OF THE CARPENTER'SISON. 

What nobler name for a church, if one might but deserve 
it! "We ought to be able to make working men and 
women feel that All Souls' Church really is a church of the 
Carpenter's Son of Nazareth, where rich and poor may meet 
together in one common brotherhood.' ' The sentence 
comes from All Souls 1 Monthly, — not our own " All Souls" 
so well known to us in Chicago, but R. Heber Newton's 
" All Souls " in New York. One of the two churches may 
call itself Unitarian and the other Episcopalian, but they 
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are twins in the Spirit. For on the cover of this monthly 
stand familiar mottoes, — "the Freedom of the Faith." 
and "the Holiness of Helpfulness;" and, inside, we read 
that the two ideals aimed at are to be a church of intellect- 
ual freedom and a church of the people. "All Souls' 
happily now stands for an honest effort to make the 
Episcopal church * a church of intellectual freedom.' It re- 
mains for us to strive heartily to make our church 'a church 
of the people.' What first attracted me to this parish, nine- 
teen years ago, was the possibility which its position opened 
of making it a meeting point for i all sorts and conditions of 
men.' That ideal of a strong parish, which should house 
in its own building a wide mission work, has never been 
forgotten or forsaken. It has taken many years, under the 
disadvantages of our position (our unpretending building, 
etc.) to realize the ' strong parish,' and other years to win 
its intellectual freedom within the Episcopal church — years 
lengthened unduly by inadequate health for these tasks. In 
the associated service of Dr. Hughes, I turn now, hopefully, 
to carry out the unfulfilled part of my early dream." 

" Our works will require about $6000 this year." What 
works ? Besides the usual church schools and classes and 
social endeavors, a free kindergarten with four teachers, a 
girls' industrial school, an Iron Cross guild for boys to train 
them in reverence, temperance and purity, King's 
Daughter bands, parish visitors to visit among the poor and 
sick, two sewing societies to clothe the poorer children in the 
schools, a free dispensary for women, a Ramabai circle, an 
Emerson club to study the ethical and religious teachings 
of the greater poets, a class on social economics for the 
study of our urgent problems of political economy in their 
large social aspects, — this class of over seventy members 
being provided with a regular lecturer; and, not least, the 
" All Souls' Summer Borne for Children : a village of ten 
cottages, on Roslyn Harbor, L. I. ; including the refectory, 
the hall, seven dormitory cottages and a laundry; sur- 
rounded by nine acres of land, chiefly wooded, with bathing 
beach, bath houses, etc.; open from June 15th to September 
15th, accommodating 100 children; term of stay two weeks. 
Our new Hall has been finished, and a picturesque building 
it is, with its low roof, two-storied tower, and huge fire- 
place. It gives us a big room to gather our large house- 
hold on rainy days and in the heat of noon, for play." 

If All Souls' is not yet a Church of the Carpenter's Son, 
it is surely a working church and a church of # good works. 
May benediction rest upon the dreamer and his dream ! 



w. c. o. 



CONTRIBUTEP AND SELECTED. 



THE CHILDREN'S CHURCH.* 

FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL GEROK. 

Translated by James Freeihan Clarke. 

The bells of the churches are ringing — 
Papa and mamma have both gone— 

And three little children sit singing 
Together this still Sunday morn. 

While the bells toll away in the steeple ; 

Though too small to sit still in a pew, 
These busy religious small people 

Determine to have their church too. 

So, as free as the birds, or the breezes 
By which their fair ringlets are fanned, 

Each rogue sings away as he pleases, 
With book upside down in his hand. 



Their hymn has no sense in its letter, 
Their music no rhythm nor tune; 

Our worship, perhaps, may be better — 
But theirs reaches God quite as soon. 

Their angels stand close to the Father; 

His heaven is made bright by these flowers; 
And the dear God above us would rather 

Hear praise from their lips than from ours. 

Sing on, little children, your voices 
, Fill the air with contentment and love; 
All nature around you rejoices, 

And the birds warble sweetly above. 

Sing on, for the proudest orations, 

'The liturgies sacred and long, 
The anthems and worship of nations, 

Are poor to your innocent song. 

Sing on — our devotion is colder, 

Though wisely our prayers may be planned, 
For often we, too, who are older, 

Hold our book the wrong way in our hand. 

Sing on — our harmonic inventions 

We study with labor and pain; 
Yet often our angry contentions 

Take the harmony out of our strain. 

Sing on — all our struggle and battle, 
Our cry, when most deep and sincere — 

What are they ? A child's simple prattle, 
A breath in the Infinite Ear. 



•These lines, familiar, doubtless, to many,— either in this version, or that of 
F. L. Hosmer, first published in these columns, now found in the volume enti- 
tled M The Thought of God, 1 '— were recently used as a pulpit reading in two of 
onr churches. We yield to the request to print it from some of those who heard 
it for the first time and who smiled at the objection that it was already too well 
known. 



HOME INFIDELITY TOWARD THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

MRS. A. L. PARKER. 
(An abstract.) 

The essayist considered that the four educational forces 
which play the most important part in the development of 
the child to-day are the home, the school, the church and 
the state, each one serving a definite purpose in itself, but 
having at the same time mutual interdependences, on which 
the ultimate success of all depends. The social development 
of the child finds its center in the home; the intellectual 
development in the school; the state educates him indi- 
rectly in the larger relations of man with man; and the 
church has assumed the responsibility of his moral and 
religious culture, the unfolding of his inner and higher 
life. The home, in consequence of its closer relations with 
the child, and the priority of its influence over him, must 
form the basis of ail other educational forces, and is there- 
fore the most vital in its reciprocal relations. Not only 
does the home have this advantage of priority, but its po- 
tentiality is also a continuous force. No educational activ- 
ities but are augmented or restricted by the constant stream 
of influence that flows from it. We need then, if possible, 
to secure this important assistant to our educational efforts. 
The most difficult thing to meet, harder than an open re- 
volt, is the slow insidious poison of utter indifference. This 
paralytic condition is largely the attitude of the home to- 
ward the Sunday-school at the present time. It exhausts 
the vital forces of the school and leaves them more and 
more liable to become mere forms of routine or ritual- 
ism. The children are sent for minor reasons, such as so-, 
cial relations gained, the pleasure of being prettily dressed, 
and or going with other children, or for the library books 
to be read, instead of for the religious education that is the 
purpose of the school. All these minor aims have their 
proper part in social development, but must be kept aside 
if we would lift the Sunday-school to that high plane of 
spiritual development, and maintain it there, which is the 
aim of the ideal school. 
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Some of the difficulties in maintaining A high standard of 
work were named as follows: close personal relations be- 
tween teacher and scholar are essential to a live school, but 
when that relation is carried too far, and results in insub- 
ordination when re-classing is needed, then it becomes det- 
rimental to the educational interests of the school; children 
are often allowed to attend two or three different Sunday- 
schools at a time; the apathetic listlessness, and unrespon- 
siveness that settles over the face of the child as soon as 
the lesson is announced; the often unsuccessful efforts to 
keep the young men and women of our congregations, in 
the Sunday- school 

How does the attitude of the home to the secular school 
compare with that toward the Sunday-school? Here the 
relations are also reciprocal, with a similar priority and 
persistence of home influence. But here we find existing 
greater harmony of purpose. These are considered of vital 
importance to the well being of the child, and their require- 
ments command and receive the respect and support of the 
home. 

That there could not be the same vital relation between 
the home and the Sunday-school, that exists between the 
home and the secular school we should be slow to admit, if 
indeed, we admit it at ail. 

Why then is it so hard to bring about ? . Is the greater 
fault in the home or the school ? Have we fallen on evil 
times, and are spiritual things of less moment in our homes 
than we are wont to think ? On the contrary, paradoxical 
and rashly optimistic as it may seem, this state of things 
appears to be the result of the higher spirituality of the 
age; an age which is no longer satisfied with symbols, and 
growing more and more indifferent to systems and formu- 
las; that finds its spiritual and moral lessons everywhere 
in the broad universe of God, and demands that the teach- 
ing of these, its highest truths, shall have a careful atten- 
tion equal, in proportion, to that given in secular schools. 
Not that this is as yet clearly formulated There must be 
the chaotic drift period before the new world comes. But 
the growing indifference to worn out systems, to that teach- 
ing which is no teaching but only temporizing with new 
thought, while it may be infidelity to the Sunday-school as 
it now exists, is in reality fidelity to the broader outlook, 
the more universal and higher truths that the Sunday- 
school shall stand for when it is fully aroused to its real 
opportuniliea The Sunday-school is slower to avail itself 
of every advance in thought than are other educational 
forces. It gives itself too largely to inculcating a rever- 
ence for by-gone systems, and does not hold closely enough 
to living truths. It is conservative in. method, suspicious 
of change, and too unmindful of the laws which govern 
mental growth. 

These are some of the reasons for the half-hearted sup- 
port given to the school by the home, and it should be re- 
peated that this is not from an indifference to the welfare 
of the children, nor a less regard for the deep spiritual 
things of life in the home; rather, because these things are 
held at a higher estimate, though differently expressed. If 
our Sunday-schools would live with that life that manifests 
itself in growth, they must make themselves vitally essen- 
tial to the processes of life. 

The essayist closed with an earnest appeal to the homes 
to unite with the schools in bringing about this high standard 
of spiritual culture in our Sunday-school work. 

" The present doctrine is that the workman's interests are 
linked to those of other workmen, and the employer's in- 
terests to those of other employers. Eventually it will be 
seen that industrial divisions should be perpendicular, not 
horizontal. The workman's interests should be bound up 
with those of his employer, and should be pitted in fair 
competition against those of other workmen and employers." 
— Jevons. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Sparrow, the Tramp. By Lily 8. Wesselhoeft. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, price, $1.25. 

This is a most entertaining and wholesome tale or fable 
for children, in which Sparrow, the Tramp, plays the heroic 
part of keeping the story moving continually toward a satis- 
factory conclusion. The three children in it are very cleverly 
made to play into the humane plans of Sparrow, Wise Polly 
the parrot, the house and barn cats with their kittens, Major, 
the horse, and Gray Whisker, the shrewd rat playing the 
part of the villain. It is a charming tale for children of ten 
years or younger, awakening a special curiosity because of 
Louisa M. Alcott's deep interest both in the manuscript and 
its author. Posy, if not a perfectly natural child is a 
lovable one, and very sweetly emphasizes the unexpressed 
moral of the tale. 



Prince Vance. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Bates. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, price, $1.50. 

This ingenious fairy story relates the adventures of an 
imperious young prince in his teens, who, though very kind 
at heart, was unduly inclined to mischief and indolence. 
The narrative rests upon the young hero's revolt at restraint 
in the opening chapter, and his determination to punish his 
tutor for the insistent efforts at instruction. The boy re- 
ceives from the Blue Wizard a mysterious box, and, in a 
spirit of mischief, administers the bonbons it contains to 
his elders with very serious effects, as afterward entertain- 
ingly portrayed. The book very well unites the miraculous 
characteristics of the fairy tale with incidental wholesome 
hints, all the more effective because couched in pleasant 
form. 



The Book of Christmas: descriptive of the Customs. Ceremonies. 
Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, Feeling and Festivities of the 
Christmas season. By Thomas K. Hervey. With illustrations 
by R. Seymour. Boston: Roberts Bros. Pp. 356. Price, $2.00. 

In this book, with its fine paper and excellent print, and 
illustrations, many of which are good and all queer, one 
may learn about Christmas in detail, and its attendant days 
and festivals. There are 37 illustrations. The chapters 
number 13. Here you may find set forth the origin of the 
Christmas festival, many ancient modes of celebration, the 
decline and extinction of the ancient festival, the feelings 
that cluster round Christmas, the preparations and good 
cheer and games of it, Waits and Carols, the Wassail, the 
Boar's Head, the Customs of Si Thomas Day, St. Steph- 
en's Day, New Year's Day, and Twelfth Day, and the rustic 
sports of Si Distaff's Day. The binding is very pretty, in 
delicate white vellum cloth, printed with a picture and de- 
sign in yellow brown, and lettered in gold. 



The Safe Side: A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of Christ. 
Richard M. Mitchell. Chicago: Published by the Author. $1, 



5 



The author of this appears as his own publisher and 
proof-reader: but, excepting the few typographical and 
grammatical errors for which he apologizes, he has given 
us a handsomely executed volume of 385 pages, divided into 
twenty-one chapters, on topics the most of which fall within 
the range of the general purpose indicated by the title. The 
first clause of this title has reference to the large class who 
are unwilling to accept a statement or doctrine solely on 
the ground or merit of its truth, independently of fancied 
interests or considerations of supposed advantage. The 
motto of the author is: "It is safe to know the truth," the 
intimation being, that, through fear, a large amount of 
truth in regard to the Christian religion has been sup- 
pressed, and remains widely unknown. There have been 
many defenders of Christianity who have assumed the atti 
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tude of apologists for it; bat such is not his attitude. He 
"makes no bones" of the matter in disclosing what he 
finds delusive in the common and sacred pretensions of 
orthodox Christianity; nor does he altogether spare what is 
clung to as liberal Christianity. The topics of the several 
chapters are rather unevenly treated, both as to clearness 
and conclusiveness, the style in some being easy, in others 
labored and metaphysical. A few of his explanations and 
theories will, no doubt, be thought to border on the fan- 
tastical, as for instance, in relation to the false or apparent 
crucifixion of Jesus, and the causes which led to it Seem- 
ingly, at least, his estimate of Jesus makes him a rude fa- 
natic, followed by a crude, credulous class, who not unjustly 
incurred the hostility which demanded his crucifixion. Of 
course, from the orthodox stand-point the book will be 
viewed with contempt, as weak altogether. From the 
liberal stand-point there will come this qualified praise 
from many, — that it is so good they would be glad to have 
found it better. It is, in fact, one of those unsatisfactory 
books we feel at times inclined to lay aside unfinished, but 
which nevertheless contains much that is worthy to claim 
and hold our attention. Popularity can hardly be predicted 
for it; yet, could the work be reproduced in its essential 
substance, with its preface, its first chapter, and perhaps 
one or two others omitted, it might prove a welcome, useful 
contribution to the liberal criticism which tends to dispel the 
superstition that passes for religion, and the credulity that 
stands for faith. It contains too much good to be rejected; 
at the same time, so much that is crude, indirectly relevant, 
and needlessly iconoclastic, as to render it doubtful whether 
the labor of the author will reap the reward he is manifestly 
capable of deserving. j. f. 



Dissolving Views in tlie History of Judaism, 
Behind) er. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 



By Rabbi Solomon 



Not a very learned book, but a book of unusual learning, 
hinting in a series of twenty-five short sketches a story un- 
known to most of us, namely, the story of the evolution of 
the Jewish faith from the time of Moses clear through to 
the time of Rabbi Wise of Cincinnati, the leader of " re- 
formed Judaism " in America. The author is the " reform " 
Rabbi of Boston. His method is to project some character 
biographically from the background of a century, and thus 
incarnate successive phases of Jewish history in as many 
lives. And his motive is to show that Judaism, instead of 
being a fixed, cast-iron system, has changed its firm and 
even important underlying ideas from age to age in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the time, and that therefore the " re- 
form " Jew of to-day in urging innovations is doing nothing 
more than his ancestors have done. Doctor Schindler cer- 
tainly has proved his point if it can be, or needs to be, estab- 
lished by that ' therefore. " The story is a romantic one, lead- 
ing us from Palestine to Bagdat, thence to Spain, thence to 
Turkey, thence to Holland, Germany, England, America. 
The wandering Jew! The sketches are too short to be 
satisfactory, but the reader enters here a little gallery of 
Jewish faces hard to find clustered elsewhere so conveniently ; 
for instance, he sees Anan ben David, who in the eighth 
century led the Karaite reaction from the Talmud to the 
Bible, making a Puritanism more rigid than the very Tal- 
mudists; Halevi, the Spanish poet and mystic of crusading 
times, and Moses Maimonides, the mediaeval rationalizer of 
Judaism, codifierof the Talmud, and great creed-maker also; 
Joseph Karo, who, in our Renaissance era, wrote the book 
which dragged Judaism down into the dark depths of the 
Cabal ah; Manasse ben Israel, whose hobby it was to get 
Cromwell to re -admit the Jews to England, because the 
Messiah could not return to eaith until the Jews were in all 
corners of the earth, — England being the only corner un- 
provided with them then ; Spinoza, greatest of all the mod- 



ern Jews, and their banned arch-heretic; and Moses 
Mendelssohn, the saint and the philosopher, whose spiritual 
portrait Lessing draws for us in his " Nathan the Wise " ; 
— and so on to Geiger, Montefiore, and Isaac Wise of our 
own day. 

Two or three opinions, as notes by the way, are worth 
setting down here, being uttered by a Rabbi : " Shakespeare 
had never seen a Jew, nor was he ever acquainted with 
their customs and ways of thinking; and his Shy lock is as 
far from being a true representation of a Jew as is the picture 
of a sea-serpent on the sign-board of a travelling showman, 
from the original , which neither the painter nor anybody else has 
ever seen." — "Dickens seemed to have no knowledge whatso- 
ever of the true life of the average Jew. " — "The deliverer came, 
but not from the East He did not place them at the head 
of other nations, as they thought he would; he brought 
them simply equality. The bold word was spoken in 
America, and the man who gave utterance to the magic for- 
mula, Thomas Jefferson, was in fact the Messiah, was in 
fact the man who brought to the Jews what they needed 
most, — equality. 19 w. c. o. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



The Unity Club of Minneapolis proposes " to include in 
its scope all the work of the Unitarian society which is not 
directly connected with the Sunday service and financial 
support of the church." An elaborated programme is 
published for this year. Thirteen 3tudy evenings are given 
to the United States, with social, dramatic and lecture 
evenings interspersed. On February the 22d, there is to 
be an unique feature in the way of a " costume social, illus- 
trative of continental manners and customs." The pro- 
gramme is worth sending for. L. R. Berrier, Secretary, 109 
Island avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Religio- Scientific Association of the Unitarian church 
of Iowa City meets Sunday nights, and the year's pro- 
gramme consists of ten Bible stories, ten great scenes from 
great authors, ten language studies, six Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson studies. The programme carries a stirring quotation 
from Theodore Parker. 



Unity Club work has begun in Sioux City, Iowa, with a 
large attendance. The following outline of study for Em- 
erson and Shakespeare sections has just been received from 
Miss Safford: 

EMERSON SECTION-TEN EVENINQS. 
I. Introductory. 

One Evening. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Emerson in the Fable for Critics. 
Emerson and his place in literature. 
Emerson's personality and habits. 
Poem — " Musketaquid." 



II. The Transcendental 1st. 

Two Evening$. 



1. Poem— "The Apology." 

2. Paper — Brook Farm and the Transcendentalists. 

3. Readings from essay on Transcendentalism 

4. Discussion — The Influence of Idealism. 

5. Poem—" The Rhodora." 

in. 

1. Poem— "Brahma." 

2. Paper — Margaret Fuller. 

3. Reading from essay on Transcendentalist. 

4. Review and discussion of the essay. 

5. Poem — Selection from "Woodnotes," page 49. 
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IV. The American Scholar. 

Two Evenings. 

1. Poem — Selection from "Woodnotes," page 53. 

2. Paper — Emerson ajid his Aunt. 

3. Reading from the essay — " American Scholar." 

4. Discussion — Have we an American Literature ? 

5. Poem — Selection from " Woodnotes," page 55. 

1. Poem—" Blight" 

2. Paper. The Yesterday Club. 

3. Reading from the essay. 

4. Discussion — Is the genius of our institutions favora- 
ble to growth in literature and art ? 

5. Poem—" Days." 

VI. Self-Reliance. 

Three Evenings. 

1. Poem. " Heroism." 

2. Paper. The Ethics of Emerson. 

3. Reading from the essay. 

4. Lincoln — " Lowell's Commemoration Ode." 

VII. ' 

1. Poem — Selection from " Woodnotes." 

2. Paper — Emerson's Home Life. 

3. Reading from the essay. 
4.. Poem— " Fable." 

VIII. 

1. Poem- "Good-Bye." 

2. Emerson and Carlyle. 

3. Reading from the essay. 

4. Poem — " Concord Hymn." 

IX. Napoleon. 

Two Evenings. 

1. Poem—" Fall." 

2. Paper — Emerson the Poet. 

3. Reading from the essay. 

4. Poem—" Politics." 

x. 

1. Poem—" Destiny." 

2. Emerson the Lecturer. 

3. Reading from the essay. 

4. Poem— " Hamatreya and Earth Song." 

Members respond to the roll call at each meeting by quo- 
tations from Emerson's writings. 

SHAKESPEARE SECTION-KING LEAR. 

Xine Evening*. 
PAPERS. 

1. Introduction to the Play. 

2. England and its Kings before the Norman Conquest. 

3. Cordelia and her sisters. 

4. The Three Glosters — Their Interrelations and Rela- 
tions to the Play. 

5. A Study of the Character of Kent. Uses of tact and 
courtesy. 

6. Shakespeare's Fools. 

7. The Character of Lear and the Lesson of his Life. 

8. Comparison of the plays of King Lear and Hamlet. 

9. An evening with Ignatius Donnelly. Was it the 
Lawyer or Player. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Five Evenings. 
PAPERS. 

1. Introduction to the play. 

2. Ancient Athens and its surroundings. 

3. The Lovers and the Magic Charm. 

4. Puck and the Fairies — their part in the play. 

5. The Rude Mechanics and the Private Theatricals. 
Parts of the text are read each evening and the reading 

of the papers is followed by discussion of the same. 



THE HOME. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL HINTS. 

" The essence of childhood is dependence and plasticity." 
" The family life is the molecule of society." 

" The Froebel thought is common sense applied to every- 
day life." 

" Work is man's highest achievement. He is the creat- 
ing animal." 

" True religion would say, not " I am as good as you," 
but you are as good as I." 

The hardest way is the easiest way of doing a good 
thing. 

Are not the grandmother and the grandchild interested 
in the same problems ? 

A good teacher can handle forty pupils in a suitable 
room better than a poor one can four. 

Indifferent parents, careless children and prosy Sunday- 
schools need an application of the mind-cure. 

Why not have your classes see you at home sometimes ? 
Are they not your friends as well as your pupils ? 

Is it hospitality to invite more children when you 
not enough teachers for those who already come? 

Lead the children away from the fear element in reli- 
gion. That ever makes for superstition. 

Get the children to talk enough to show that their minds 
are working, then let the teacher talk. She generally knows 
the most. 



May not the Sunday night work be made to reinforce the 
Sunday-school ? Under some conditions is it not the time 
for teachers' meeting ? 

Don't forget that life continues its tuition. Leave your 
Sunday-school instruction unfinished, not only open toward 
the top, but open toward the future. 

If you presume to teach, ought you not to know the par- 
ents of your pupil? Do not your social obligations de- 
mand that you call upon them sometimes. 

It is the reiteration of trifles only that is tiresome. The 
great central things grow by reiteration. So the Sunday 
school had better teach a few things many times, than many 
things one time. 

Old methods are largely gone, new methods not yet 
come. We are beginning to touch fundamental things. 
Germinal thoughts are in our minds and hearts. This ie 
our encouragement. 

No emphasis of the instruction end of the Sunday-school 
should overlay the truth that the worship end is the most 
formative part. Teach the children to sing their faith, and 
you have less need of teaching it to them. What they feel 
needs not be explained. 

A correspondent from the eastward writes, " So much 
truth is given in a lifeless way that it makes little impres 
sion. What we need is to have teachers who understand 
talking to people, not at them nor over them. 
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What to do with poor teaching material. Have good 
teachers' meetings and you'll make good material out of it. 



If you want to grow towards co-operation in club or Sun- 
day-school, exchange programmes, salute each other through 
the mail. The secretary of an Unity Club should attend 
to the cordialities and hospitalities due to sister clubs. 

Uncle Samuel is a willing errand boy. He will carry a 
message from any minister to any parishioner for two cents. 
A Sunday-school teacher can communicate with an absent 
pupil for a cent With the many contrivances for multi- 
plying the written word, hektographs, cyclostyles, etc., this 
means of parish communication is not sufficiently utilized. 

We have plenty of time to attend to primal interests. We 
are only too busy to attend to secondary things. Some 
men have time enough to go to base ball, horse races, and 
the club, but no time to know what their children are being 
taught in the Sunday-school. Some women have time for 
Browning, Dante and Goethe classes; for clubs, parties and 
conventional calls, but can't take a class in Sunday-school 
because they've no time for teachers' meeting. Isn't it 
about time that men and women who believe in the church 
should give it their best energies, rather than what is left ? 



A SPARTAN MAIDEN. 

Could you have looked into the plain room where Gorgo 
was sitting, you would hardly have thought she was a prin- 
cess, or that the stern-looking man near her, in the simple, 
almost poor, dress, was a king. But they were Spartans, 
and the Spartans held rigid views as to all modes of life. 
Any display, or indulgence in luxury, was looked upon 
as debasing. The stern virtues, such as courage, self- sac 
rifice, endurance, they looked upon as most fitting to men, 
and especially to Spartans. Anything that tended to make 
them lees hardy and brave, they taught should be shunned. 

Those in the highest ranks lived as simply as those in the 
lowest They ate the plainest food, and that frugally. 
Their money was iron. Scarcely anything could tempt the 
most honorable among them to touch the gold and silver of 
other nations, unless it was to bestow it upon the shrines of 
the gods. The very children were taught moderation and 
self-denial, and that the greatest glory of Sparta was for 
her sons to be distinguished in war, to be devoted even to 
death. 

We can well believe that Gorgo, then, although the 
daughter of a king, was contented in her simple surround- 
ings, and that when her father entertained his friends or 
noted strangers, and the affairs of Sparta were talked of, 
she was often an interested listener. 

But what is the matter with Gorgo today ? She is not 
quite old enough to harve given up her playthings, and they 
lie all about her, yet she is careless of them, and seems 
lost in anxious thought. Her eyes are fixed upon her 
father, who, also, looks harassed. 

The fact is, the day before, King Cleomenes had re- 
ceived Aristagoras, governor of the great city of Miletus 
across the sea in Asia Minor, and Aristagoras had made a 
proposal, which, although the king had refused it, was now 
in his mind, tempting him. It was that the Spartans 
should join in an attempt to conquer the Persians, and win 
some of their territories, and especially their rich treasures 
at the capital, Luza. Aristagoras had set forth in glow- 
ing light how splendid would be such a conquest, and what 
honor it would reflect upon the Spartans. He had brought 
with him a map of the world — such as the world was then 
supposed to be— upon a large brass plate. As even kings 
at that time — several hundred years before Christ — knew 
litUe-of geography, Aristagoras explained how they would 



advance upon Luza; and he traced the course upon the 
brass map. 

King Cleomenes was certainly ambitious. Not so much, 
of course, for the riches to be won from Persia, as for the 
strength to be added to his country through increase of her 
territories, and the opportunity for the Spartans to show to 
foreign nations their unrivaled heroism. 

Aristagoras enlarged upon their certainty of success. 
Histiaeus, the favorite of the Persian king, had turned 
traitor, and would add his influence, and the troops he could 
raise, to their forces. He was still at the magnificent Per- 
sian court, but he had sent word of his intended desertion 
in a sure but remarkable manner. A short time before 
Aristagoras set out for Greece, a slave had arrived from 
Histiaeus with directions for his head to be shaved. When 
this was done, there was found branded upon it the message 
from his master for Aristagoras to incite the people of 
Miletus to revolt, as then Histiaeus would be instantly dis- 
patched there to quell it But when he was safe at Miletus, 
he would take side with the insurgents. 

Cleomenes was almost persuaded. But how great was 
the distance to Persia ? He was told that it would take 
three months for the troops to reach Luza. At this he de- 
clared the expedition unreasonable, and he bade Aristag- 
oras urge the matter no longer, but at once to depart 

But to-day, as he reflected upon it, his mind wavered. 
Might he not be casting away a great opportunity for 
Sparta? What laurels might not the soldiers win? And 
then the treasures! Alas! Cleomenes the Spartan was 
being tempted by thoughts of these. 

Gorgo, who loved her father dearly, understood his mood 
and was deeply grieved. The thought of war had no ter- 
ror to the courageous Spartan maid, only as it was an un- 
just war; while the thought of her father doing violence to 
his conscience filled her with dread. 

King Cleomenes was in the right mood to be differently 
influenced should Aristagoras come again; and he did 
come. He was not prepared easily to give up the brave 
Spartans as his allies. He came in the dress of a humble 
suppliant, bearing an olive branch in his hand. 

He was at once admitted. King Cleomenes listened 
eagerly now. The wily Aristagoras proposed a large trib- 
ute, he actually poured out a heap of glittering gold and 
silver. The king was overcome. Perhaps he had never 
seen so much of this money before. How different it was 
from their iron coin! We do not like to think that the 
Spartan was caring for the money for himself. Yet he was 
weakly yielding, going to consent to undertake what would 
be a most uncertain thing for Sparta. 

It was here that his beloved daughter came to his assist- 
ance. As was said, she feared not the war, but that her 
father might not do right. She sprang to his side crying, 
"Do not consent, Father! do not! Great harm will come 
of it!" 

The truth she spoke recalled King Cleomenes to himself. 
He pushed away the coin, and, more sternly than before, 
ordered Aristagoras away, and bade him never appear in 
Sparta again. 

Aristagoras knew that this was final. He started at once 
for Athens, and was able to induce the Athenians to join 
him. But their expedition was fatally disastrous. They 
were defeated by the Persians with great loss, and King 
Cleomenes had more cause than ever to bo grateful to 
Gorgo for her brave remonstrance. Not only had she saved 
her father's conscience from wrong, but her country from 
loss and disgrace. • 

Years afterwards Gorgo became the wife of Leonidas, 
whose name has come down to us as the most heroic of 
Spartans. It was he who, with his handful of men, held 
out against the Persians at the immortal pass of Ther 
mopylae. 

Abby M. Gannett. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



In Temporary Retirement.— A brave 
word comes to us from Miss Mary A. Saf- 
ford, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Sioux City, Iowa. She is still at Arlington, 
Mass., in the care of her physician, where she 
has been resting now for several months. Her 
solicitude turns first to her beloved parish. 
She says: "It is comforting to hear from 
Sioux -City that the Lend-a-Hand Club, Unity 
Club, Sunday-school and other church activi- 
ties are not languishing, and that the new 
church is to be much prettier than we thought 
it would be. I send an item from the Sioux 
City ExcJuinge showing that provision is being 
made for another church in the future." The 
following is the item: "Arrangements have 
been made for lots for a Unitarian church at 
Morning Side. The building of this church 
lies in the future, as nothing will be done un- 
til the handsome new one, corner of Tenth 
and Douglas, has been completed and occu- 
pied." Morning Side is a fine suburban addi- 
tion to Sioux City, and the friend to whom we 
are indebted for this thoughtful provision for 
"another church in the future," is Major 
Cheney, whose enterprise and energy know 
no bounds. Miss Saflord further sends greet- 
ing to her friends and fellow-workers in the 
West, and, as a director of the Westeru Con- 
ference, asks to be informed of the situation, 
the outlook, the needs of the conference, and 
gives assurance of her faith in it and her de- 
sire to fur her its interests. We shall wel- 
come the day that restores to our active ranks 
this large-hearted,cl ear-headed woman, whose 
work at Sioux City bespeaks her wisdom, her 
ability and consecration. 

Boston.— A new Christmas service, most 
admirably arranged, is issued by Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding, and sold at the Sunday-school 
room at five cents per copy. 
— At the Unitarian rooms are sold four differ- 
ent photographs of Doctor J. F. Clarke. 
—Recently He v. Alfred K. Glover presid- 
ed over the Monday club, and Rev. I. F. 
Porter gave his opinion on causes of the slow 
growth, of Unitarian churches. Some minis- 
ters who have lately traveled in the western 
states and read the latest reports from Cali- 
fornia did not consider the growth so slow as 
averred in the essay. A new society, the 
Church of the Good Samaritan, is starting on 
our Back Bay. Its location in a hall on a 
corner lot is favorable for its future growth, 
though only a small local population can 



at present be drawn from. Our prominent 
ministers are preaching in turn there. 
— Arrangements are made for a very promis- 
ing series of four Sunday evening sermons 
by Unitarian preachers in the Globe Theater, 
to begin November 18. The Suffolk Confer- 
ence and the Channing Club join in the man- 
agement. 

— Rev. Charles G.Ame&, of Philadelphia, filled 
last Sunday the pulpit of Rev. J. F. Clarke. 
A large audience listened to his sermon. He 
met the parishioners on Tuesday evening at a 
social gathering in the vestry. He finds it 
hard to determine whether he will continue 
with his Philadelphia parish or come to Bos- 
ton. 

— Channing Hall was well filled on Saturday 
afternoon while Rev. Brooke Herford told of 
the rise and growth of Unitarianism in Eng- 
land. 

—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs held 
a conference in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation building last Monday. Not a large 
audience gathered, but much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Rev. A. J. Rich took the chair at the 
morning session, and Doctor Hale in the 
afternoon. The forenoon was given to re- 
ports of progress and methods by delegates 
from Unity Clubs. Miss E. E. Gordon, of 
Sioux City, well represented the West, and 
encouraged the Bureau with the relation of 
her experiences m Humboldt and Sioux City. 
Reports from Fall River, East Boston, West- 
ford, Westboro, Peterboro, Manchester and 
Concord, N.H., filled all the hours till the noon 
recess. In the afternoon Doctor Hale told of 
the assurance which the past year's experi- 
ence gives us that the Unity Club contributes 
power in intellect, morals and charities to 
any church which cultivates any of the usual 
Unity club work. Publishing plans of study 
and methods of work, holding instruction- 
conferences, exchanging schedules of exer- 
cises, facilitating lecturing tours, together 
with a feeling of union in work, make up the 
value of the National Bureau. Some com- 
mittees were appointed to report at the annual 
meeting in next May on suggested plans of 
improvement in the organization. 

Jackson, Mich.— Rev. C. F. Elliott, of 
Jackson, has been absent in Colorado for sev- 
eral weeks. The Western Secretary, John R. 
Efflnger, has been called to supply for him in 
his absence. The Sunday* school of the par- 
ish is active, and u The Saturday Night Club " 
is vigorously pursuing its work of " Social 
Studies in America." One interesting feat- 
ure of the club work of last year was the 
writing of a serial story by different mem- 
bers of the club, which story is soon to see 
the light in book-form. It is to be sold by 
the ladies for the benefit of the church 
building fund, and we bespeak for it before- 
hand the sympathetic attention of all club 
workers. 

Alton, 111. — The Western Secretary was 
in Alton last Sunday, November 11. A sym- 
pathetic congregation greeted him, and an in- 
formal reception of friends was held in the 
afternoon at the residence of Hon. Mr. 
Sparks, a sterling member of the parish who 
has just been elected to the State legislature. 
The church is in a healthy condition, and is 
looking for the right man to come and lead 
it on to better things. It was a pleasant inci- 
dent of the day to be shown through the new 
and attractive home of our fellow-worker, 
Judson Fisher, built by his "boys," while he 
has been about his master's business at Shef- 
field. We congratulate the minister who has 
a pair of such " boys." 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— Mr. Fisher went 
from the St. Louis Institute and preached nt 
Unity church, Cincinnati, Sunday, October 
27. Mr. Learned spoke there November 4, 
and Mr. Gannett preached there November 
11. Sixty-five children are enrolled in the 



Sunday-school, and interest increases every 
week. 



Thb Pacific Coast Conference. 

The fifth annual session of the Pacific Coast 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches is announced at' San Diego, Cal., 
December 11, 12 and 18. The invitation to 
its sessions Is addressed " To all Believers in 
an Enlightened and Liberal Religion, based 
on the modern conception of the Universe 
and Man's Spiritual Relations therewith." 
It will be the occasion of the dedication of a 
recently completed church of the San Diego 
society, Rev. B. F. McDanlel, pastor. 

Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of San Fran- 
cis x> will preach the annual Conference and 
Dedicatory Sermon. Hon. Horace Davis will 
preside, and among the speakers and essayists 
will be the following: 

Rev. E. M. Wheelock, of Spokane Falls, 
W. T; topic, "The Organic March of Man." 

Rev. Thos. L. Eliot, of Portland, Oregon; 
topic, " Democracy in Church Life." 

Chas. A. Murdock, of San Francisco; topic, 
"Child Saving." 

John Vance Cheney, of San Francisco; 
topic, " Matthew Arnold." 

Rev. C. P. Massey, of Sacramento; topic, 
"The Old Symbols and the New Faith." 

Rev. N . A. Haskell, of San Jose. 

Rev. Chas. W. Wendte, of Oakland; topic, 
"A Unitarian. Estimate of Robert G. Inger- 
soll." 

Rev. P. S. Thacher, of Santa Barbara; 
topic, "The Work of the Liberal Christian 
Church." 

Rev. Ell Fay.D. D.,of Los Angeles; topic, 
" Emotion in Religion." 

Rev. Oscar Clute, of Pomona; topic, " Some 
Fundamental Fallacies of Materialism." 

DELEGATES. 

u The object of the Conference is to cherish 
that broad ground of fellowship. and com- 
munion which does not prescribe forms of 
intellectual assent, but unites Christians in 
the great common objects of human interest, 
welfare and service, and applies liberal 
Christian principles to individual and social 
life. The presence and co-operation of those 
who are interested in this object is earnestly 
desired." 



Catarrh Cured 

Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

" I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health Is much 
better." I. W. Lillis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 

" I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years ; tried 
many wonderful (lures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved." M. A. Abbey, Worcester, ] 



Hood's .Sarsaparilla Is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens ray appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompsok, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. BAKUDfQTOM; 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD 4c CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollalv 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Chubch of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, November 1,8, serv* 
ices at 11 a. if. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 16; subject, English Cas- 
tles. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, November 18, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, November 18, services at 
10:45 a.m. 

All Souia Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November 18, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; Sermon by Rev. George W. 
Cooke of Dedham, Mass. Monday, Novem- 
ber 10, Unity Club, Emerson section. Bible 
Class, 7:80 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 18, services 
at 10:45 A. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Third Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, November 22, 8 p. m., Art 
Institute Building, entrance on Van Buren 
street. 



A Dangerous Tendency. 

The most important feature about that very 
common complaint, catarrh in the head, is 
its tendency to develope into some other 
more serious and dangerous disease. The 
foul matter dropping from the head into the 
bronchial tubes or lungs is very liable to 
lead to bronchitis, or consumption, that de- 
stroyer which causes more deaths in this 
country than any other disease. As catarrh 
originates in impurities in the blood, local 
applications can do bat little good. The 
common sense method of treatment is to pu- 
rify the blood, and for this purpose there is 
no preparation superior to Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. The powerful action of this medicine 
upon the blood expels every impurity, and 
by so doing cures catarrh and gives health to 
the entire organism. 

A Sadden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on a cough. The irritation 
which induces coughing is quickly subdued 
by Brown's Bronchial Troches, a simple 
and effective cure for all throat troubles. 
Price, 25 cents per box. 

" Thai* it nothing you require of tout agents but 
what Is just end reasonable and strictly in accordance 
with business principles." That's the sort of testi- 
mony any house can be promd of, and it la the testi- 
mony of hundreds of men who are profitably em- 
ployed bj B. P. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Vs. writs 
for full particulars. 

Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Ferer 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or thst tbsy are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and thereeult is 
that a simple remedy hss been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perms- 
neatly cured in from one to three simple applications 
" iby the patient at home. N. B.— For catarrhal 



__ _ a peculiar to females this remedy is a spedflc 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on 
receipt of 10c, by A. H. Dixon 6 Son. 806 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada. —Scientific American. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Leaven at Work. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Bos- 
ton: UniTsrssllst Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 
177. 

Rachel Armstrong, or Love and Theology. By_Cella 



Parker Woolley. Boston: Ticknor & Co. raj 



fi£ 



5 p. 489. Price.. 
Friend 8tands at the Door." A Psalm for New 
Year's £▼«. By Dinah Maria Mnlock. Boston: 
Lee A Shsparu. Chicago: 8 A. Maxwell & Co. 

Price $l 00 

▲ Christmas Carol. By Dinah Maria Mulock. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & 
Co. Price $1.00 
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T *e World's Best- 

There are many reasons why they are the best. 
They represent all that is progressive in the art of 
stove making. They are rich in design, and perfect 
: in operation. They never get out of order. They 
give a uniform heat, and their baking is perfection. 
In short, the Garland goods are absolutely the 
very best that can be produced for the money. 
More have been bought this year than ever before 
in the history of a single season. 

There are many imitations which unscrupulous dealers claim to be the 
Garland or "just the same " as the Garland. It is no such thing. Ask 
for the grenuine Garland, and set that you fei it / For sale by first-class 
merchpnt* everywhere. 



Every one buying for a Library 
should examine these new Juve- 
niles. 

RAYMOND KERSNAW. 

A Story of Dese rved Snoots*, Mabia{ Mcintosh 

Cox. With illustrations by F.'T. Merrill. Umo, 
doth. Price, fLK. 
41 Bayxnond Kershaw " is a story of brays living, 
noble action, hard work, and devoted ikmlly!aflbction. 
It begins In ssdnsss and snds In joy, and it is thor- 
oughly sweet, pare and helpful. 

SPARROW, THE TRAMP. 

A Table for Children. By Lilt F, Wbssslhosf-t. 
With illustrations by James McDermott. Square 
16mo, cloth. Price, |L2B. 

■• One of the most horouf hly delightful child stories 
ws have bad for many a day is ' Sparrow, the Tramp,' 
by Lily F. Wssselhoeft It is ode of those charming 
books in which animals talk, and It adds the novel 
scheme or having them Influence the aflalrs of their hu- 
man neighbors in a way which will delight the little 
folk."— BoUon Courier. 

The lamented author of "Little Women*' read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight 

PRINCE VANGE. 

The Story of a Prince with a Court In his Box. By 
Buuiron Putnam and Ablo Bates. Illustrated 
by Frank Myrick. *• Contains a mine of pleasant 
conceits." Price, ILfiO. 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. 

By Osca* Wild*. " Deserves to be clssssd with the 
best fairy stories that have ever been written.' 
Price, $1.00. 



CLOVER. 



A Sequel to the Katy Books. By 'Susan Coolidos. 

With Illustrations by Jessie McDermott. Square 

16m o, cloth. Pries, $1.25. 

Ths children were all Interested In "What Katy 

Did," and, of course, will want to know about Katy's 



Bold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by ths Publishers. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 



HEATEM AND ITS WON DEBS, 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things beard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, " Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 ' Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by mm in ths 
spiritual world In 1757: The Doctrine of Lire. The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 760 octavo pases mailed prepaid for fl.ee. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Bwedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 



Are Ton an American Citizen ? 

IF SO 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN EIGHT-COLUlfX FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 



For It Is a distinctive American Paper. 
For It Advocates Horns Rule for the United States 
For It Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For It Advocates ths non-interference of Foreign 
Church or Government with the United 
States. 
For It advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from our 
Shores. 
For It Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 

31. SO a. Yeetr. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington Street, 
Boston, .... Mass. 



"THE OLD RELIABLE" 

•A.:*d::E2:E&xo.A.:xsr 

POULTRY JOOlil. 

1880. VOLUME 20. 1880. 



Nearly Two Decades of Success 1 

The American Poultry Journal is the _ 

LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of its Glass in America. 

Send for Sample Copy- Subscribe NOW, and ge 
the benefit of the special premiums. 
Address:— 

W-A.R.ID & BATES. 
118 Adams St., Chicago, 111. 



CURE5.DEAF 



by Peek* Pa*. 1! 
CuraiovBO Eab Dkctm, 



Wblmn hmx* dlrttnotly. 

ApnwWFREE. *" 
or«U«F.HIS0aX,863B«Md»aftir.Y. KHMtaks 



Oomfbrtablo, InThibk. Ilhntntod book * j 
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powder 

2?T PERFECT MAD£ 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
Homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
need by the United States Government Endorsed 
by the beads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. 8oid only In Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

KIWTOBI CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



AT RETA IL! 

Royal COPENHAGEN china 

IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. SUITABLE FOR DINNER, TEA OR 
COURSE SERVICES, ASK TO SEE THEM. 



DINNER SETS, 



MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Amy book learned In one reading** 
Hind wauaderlna* eared- 
Speaklsa* wlthoat notes. 
Wholly online artificial system. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court* 
•Jreat lndaeementa to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions or Dr. Wat. A. Hnm- 
ssond, the world-fanud Specialist In Mind diseases, 
lianlel fireenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist, J. M. Buckley, D, D., Editor of the OhrUtUm 
Advocate, Biehard flhroctor, the Scientist, and others, 
sent post free by 

~ * * . LOIRETTB, 187 Fifth Ave., New York 



Prof.. 



(H0PPIH6 .. 

kDV UAII voted to the lnterebts of women. Fall 



A MAGAZINE 
The only one of its kind published. De- 





Vvl IHHIL of fashion, bints on jhopplng4nfonna* 
tlon on personal and domestic Subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more aerial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher's Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c for 
one Tear's subscription, and receive our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address— Shop- 
ping by Mall. 7 to 9 Jackson St.. Chicago. 
LAura A Chamberlain, Publisher and Proprietor. 



CLEAN HANDS! 
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EDITORIAL 



What is a Tombola f It is something for which " dona- 
tions of fancy articles are solicited. The tombola will 
be held early in December." 

Says the poet, Whittier, in a recent letter, " I like prac- 
tical Christianity and the true following of the Master. I 
weary of creeds and dogmas more and more." 

"When I look at the congregation," said a London 
preacher, "I say, i Where are the poorF When I count the 
offertory in the vestry, I say, i Where are the richF " 

Seventeen hundred women of San Francisco appealed 
to the city to take the school out of politics by putting 
women on the board. The. Republicans have nominated 
six women for these positions. 

Says the Christian Register : " Unitarianism is regarded 
as unstable because it is progressive. Our friends complain 
that Unitarianism has not remained where it was fifty years 
ago. We are certainly glad it has not. There is little dan- 
ger of its dying as long as it keeps in motion." 

As a new and most promising indication of Unitarian ac- 
tivity in this city may be noted the Chicago Unitarian Club, 
recently organized for the promotion of. good fellowship 
and good works among the Unitarians of the city and vi- 
cinity. We print in another column an account of the 
organization. 

We have often protested against church-borrowings, but 
here is a form suggested by an exchange which perhaps 
even Unity has too much overlooked: " One of the worst 
hindrances to church growth is the habit that some of the 
members have of always borrowing trouble and paying 
high rate of interest." 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, speaking of the author 
of " Robert Elsmere," says: " She lives in Russell Square, 
not far from the British Museum, in a house full of books, 
and flowers, and pictures, and she has the good fortune to 
be the wife of a man whose scholarly tastes and literary 
achievements must insure the closest sympathy between 
them of thought and of aim." 

Says the Presbyterian : " The formation of a separate 
independent colored Presbytery in Texas, is a significant 
hint of the preference of the colored brethren." But is it 
to be wondered at that such preference should exist in 
view of the very manifest race prejudice and proscription 
on the part of white Christians? Vain our banner and 
dream of " Unity," except we do what we can to erase the 
color-line. 

The late unsuccessful interview of sixty-seven Indian 
chiefs with the •* Great Father " at Washington, and their 
rejection of the treaty proposed, calls forth a remark from 
Secretary of the Interior Vilas, to the effect that their per- 
sonal ambition to continue chiefs, and their greater willing- 
ness to loaf around and live on Government rations than to 
work on farms, are the real reasons for such rejection. The 
Advance replies: " This is probably true, as some of these 
Indians, have been, at W&sjijngtoi} before, and have seen 



what the pale faces are doing in that lina Mr. Vilas him- 
self is probably somewhat averse to retiring to the busi- 
ness of an ordinary citizen in Wisconsin." 

It seems a pity that the conscientious work of many pas- 
tor and church committees among us in the way of church 
building is not made available for the use of new societies 
intending to build. This is a painful loss of accumulated 
and costly experience. Why could not sketch plans of the 
interior arrangement at least be kept at some central office 
for the guidance of anxious, inquiring ministers ? Serious 
blunders might often be avoided, and valuable time saved. 

A new Sunday-school manual is ready, No. xix in our 
Western series, — " the Seven Great Teachers of the World." 
It is a little outline of thirty-six lessons prepared by J. LI. 
Jones. The " teachers " are Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, Mohammed. Each one has four 
or five lessons devoted to him, and each " lesson " consists 
simply of four or five questions, on which by teachers' 
meeting or personal preparation the class- talks are to hang. 
At the end a few books easily obtained are named as helps. 
Price, mailed, five cents. 

The Independent contains an item too good to be over- 
looked at this time: " A large business firm recently posted 
in a conspicuous place for the reading of all its employes 
the following announcement: 'In our company there are 
no friends to reward and no enemies to punish because of 
their political or religious opinions.' This is just right, 
and the practice of the Government in making appoint- 
ments and dealing with its employes should conform to this 
rule; and it will do so when Civil Service Reform shall 
have fully gained its end." 

If an exchange is to be credited, Mrs. Margaret Kane 
Fox, one of the famous Fox sisters of the Rochester rap- 
pings, has been making public confession at the Academy 
of Music, New York, that those rappings were a fraud, the 
raps being produced by the joints of the big toe. We know 
of nothing more lamentable in modern life than the wioked 
speculation of unscrupulous people in the divinest yearn- 
ings of the human heart The gullibility of human na- 
ture, also, in the direction of their hopes, is most pathetic 
and instructive. The truth of spiritualism is not affected 
by any number of frauds, though it does show the import- 
ance of, so far as possible, grounding our religious faith 
and sense of deathlessness not upon the exceptional and 
the marvelous, but upon the universal, ever pressing, in- 
dubitable experiences of every-day lifa 

What say our ministers to this suggestion which comes 
in a friend's letter? "The habit of publishing sermons 
seems to be occurring, in the liberal churches especially, 
and it has occurred to me that it might be a good idea to 
give the men who thus print their sermons a chance of in- 
terchanging them. I do not know whether it is feasible to 
make an arrangement of this kind, but if Unity sees any 
way to accomplish it, I am sure it would be mutually help- 
ful. Why not insert a paragraph to some such effect as this: 
'The following ministers printing their sermons, or issuing 
parochial papers occasionally, would be glad to exchange 
with any others who are in the same habit' Then those 
who would like bo to do c&n send ia their names from week 
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to week, and a club of clerical exchanges grow up." We 
should be glad to hear from friends upon the point Is the 
motion seconded? 

The Christian Union offers the following item, which we 
commend to those who delight in finding symbols and em- 
blems in common things: " A Tale graduate, who was a 
student about thirty years ago, said, in speaking of the 
changes that had taken place since his time: ' I never knew 
whether to attach any significance to it or not, but when I 
was there the Law school adjoined the jail, the Medical col- 
lege was next the cemetery, and the Divinity school was on 
the road to the poor-house.' " 

Thb Open Court gives an account of memorial services 
held at Cambridge, Mass., in honor of the late Professor 
Gunning, whose last work was done at Greeley, Col. Prayer 
was offered by Mr. Frederick May Holland, who made also 
an address. Mrs. Bisbee spoke, and hymns were sung. 
Mr. Holland gives high and deserved praise to his writ- 
ings: " I remember no articles in the Index and the Open 
Court better than Professor Gunning's." He had rare 
qualities for teaching natural science. But " the same in- 
fluences which have kept Frank Abbot from doing the 
work for which he was pre-eminently qualified as a Har- 
vard professor, kept William D. Gunning also from his 
rightful place*" A statement like this has another side to 
it, however. So far as the gift of a professorship is the 
recognition of merit and ability, we could sincerely desire 
it to be made. But when that office is saddled with the 
limitations too often accompanying it, it is not the place for 
a man of original research, or independent thought Even 
the burden of routine work laid upon men in all the smaller 
oolleges is severely restrictive; and a doctrinaire, in all but 
our largest universities, would certainly put the institution 
into hot water at once. Our feeling is that Professor Gun- 
ning, by his writings and lectures widely known through- 
out the land, did more for liberal thought, and for his 
views of science than would have been possible for him to 
do from any chair in any college. 

" THE GROUND OP HOPE." 
In a recent number of the New York Independent a lead 
ing editorial upon " The Ground of Hope " contains the 
following remarkable deliverance near the close. The 
italics are ours. " There is place and abundant place in 
the Christian life for all good works, for all religiousness 
in the way of appointed observance of ordinances, for the 
growth and development of character, and, of course, for 
all Christian experience wrought in us by the Holy Ghost; 
but none nor all of these make the ground of hope. It is 
Jesus only and his finished work that is the ground 
of justification." It is seldom that so bare and bold a 
statement as this finds its way into the more prominent re- 
ligious journalism of the day, and its appearance in the 
Independent shows what a change has come over the ear- 
lier tone and spirit of that paper. That a man might be 
betrayed into such an utterance in the looseness of extem- 
poraneous speech in a revival assembly is readily conceiva- 
ble; but that an intelligent man should deliberately put it 
in writing to-day and send it forth to the world, passes our 
comprehension. But this has been done; and we are 
farther told that " every Christian as well as every inquirer 
should get this (above statement) clearly in mind as well as 
in heart" Not less striking is the close of the editorial in 
question: " Now, if God has worked this out for us, and 
assured us at the same time that * other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,' why 
should we look for anything else? If Christ's finished 
work satisfies him and all demands of righteousness, it 
ought to satisfy us." 

We cannot for ourself feel quite so sure as the writer 
appears to be that God really spoke the quoted passage. 



Paul did say it, however; and he also said something very 
suggestive in connection with it, namely this: that even 
upon this foundation of Jesus Christ a man might build 
wood, or even mere " hay and stubble," instead of some 
thing more substantial And of the truth of this discrimi- 
nating remark of the great apostle the editorial in question 
seems to us to afford a striking illustration. Let us see 
what the foregoing quotation really implies. " Character," 
however excellent, is no ground of hope for us when we 
leave this life. A life of devoted service springs no bow of 
promise above the grave when the friend goes from us. 
Even a "Christian experience wrought in us by the Holy 
Ghost" furnishes no hope. Let us translate all this into 
the concrete expression of life. " My son was most duti- 
ful and affectionate," said the widowed mother; " he bore 
cheerfully the burdens that our changed circumstances 
so early laid upon him; he has been both brother and 
father to his younger brothers and sisters. I think the 
shortened life must find favor with God in the Beyond." 
" Yes," remarked a comforting neighbor, " if there be a 
God and a heaven hereafter, you surely can not sorrow as 
one who has no hope." "Yes," said one of the young 
man's companions feelingly, " we all of us loved James; 
he had a good influence upon the young men about him." 
" A man of sterling integrity, conscientious and kind," were 
the words of his employer; "I never knew him guilty of a 
dishonest or selfish act" Now in walks the writer from 
whom we have quoted: "My good woman, these things 
that these well-meaning friends have been saying to you 
have nothing to do in the matter and give you no proper 
ground of hope for your son whatever. Did he tiust in 
the ' finished work' of somebody else?" When Samuel J. 
May died, his friend Gerrit Smith said, " He aven seems 
nearer to me now that he is there." It was a spontaneous 
and natural tribute to the life and character of his friend. 
He felt that such virtue could not perish, and its passing 
made the unseen world more real "There must be a 

heaven for " said a thoughtful but doubting man of 

the companion whom he had loved. The problems of faith 
perplexed him. He was a born questioner; but this van- 
ished life with all its goodness and brightness, opened a 
door of larger possibilities in its passing and became to 
him a ground of larger hope and trust And was it not 
all very natural ? Did not Je6us reason from the good in 
man to the good in God and make it a ground, the great 
ground in fact, of a high faith and trust? "If ye then 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father," — " Forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our deb tors," etc. But we are 
seriously told by this writer in the Independent that hu- 
man character, human service however devoted, human ex- 
perience, "none nor all of these make the ground of hope " 
Such talk as this seems to us the dregs of theological 
drivel. It recalls forcibly the remark of Emerson that 
" the fatal trait is the divorce between religion and moral- 
ity." To disconnect essential character here from the is- 
sues of the hereafter and bring in place of it an extra- 
neous and mechanical sal vat 'on as the only " ground of 
hope," is a denial of those spiritual laws whose working we 
discover even here, and which must follow us into whatso- 
ever sphere we go. If personality survives the stroke of 
death, if we are ourselves and not somebody else beyond 
this bank and shoal of time, then it would seem that our 
hope for those who pass from us is strengthened by every 
remembrance of the upright character and good life. And 
even in the case of those who part from this life and leave 
behind no such grateful memories to halo their going, we 
are not driven to despair. Our ground of hope is still in 
that nature which sin has not wholly robbed of its divinity, 
and in those remedial agencies of discipline which we can- 
not dissociate from our conception of God and a divine and 
fatherly government of the universe. r. i* h. 
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For my poor self to raise one soothing song 
Knowing myself, I know I am not It: 
But for these others! Can I passive sit 

And watch this hurtling, straining, suffering throng 

And hold my peace? To make their way less long, 
O God in Heaven, give me strength and wit 
To sing; to leave some heart with truth peace-lit, 

To strike some blow at foul deceit and wrong. 
Sure the petition worth the hearing is; 

I ask to hurl strong darts, wrong to subdue. 

And should the work not thrive? Still be amiss? 

Back comes the answer, clear, relentless, true: 

" When thou thyself hast learned the truth to kiss 

Without one swerve, then hope Truth's work to do." 

H. P. Kimball. 



PURPOSE AND WHY. COMPARED TO LAW AND HOW. 

Scientists are apt to assume that " evolution, law and how " 
open creation before us, and reveal our relations to and our 
unity with it, and thus regenerate us. But the assumption 
ignores the reason to be, the duty and religion of life; and 
is wholly useless without individuality and purpose. 

Could we, with the author of Genesis i, trace our present 
system back through evolution to simple matter, we should 
with him recognize a brooding spirit through the action of 
which all evolution comes. That something cannot come 
of nothing, is as certain as anything we call law or causa- • 
tion can be. That something comes of something else, by 
a process and order which we express by the word law, is 
as certain as sensation and reason. Yet the conditions of 
thought forbid us to say that we can go back through evo- 
lution nearer to the brooding, producing spirit than we now 
are. In fact, the inhabitants of the earth, although poten- 
tially they may have existed in what is called primeval 
chaos, appear to us to be far in advance intellectually, and 
in this sense more godlike, than in Saurian times. All 
times must be in one eternity, all spaces in immensity, and 
the universe in and of one God, or religion is vain, and the 
conditions of thought false. Wherever we go, wherever 
reat, is God. Whatever we call it, the controlling power, 
the persistent evolving force, must be changeless, not fet- 
tered by time or place, and yet must be the source of sensa- 
tion, and of the limitation of our thoughts to time and 
place. How, then, things can be, who shall tell ? That they 
must be, who does not feel ? Whether we call the power 
that makes us and all things thus, God, nature, fate, law, 
or any other name, the power, is but one, — there is no room 
for more. And that one power, being the source of intelli- 
gence and desire, my whole soul bows before it under the 
matchless name of God. 

We are told to stop and study law and evolution. But 
the order of succession of events is but partially within our 
reach, and the entire processes of evolution can only be 
known to the Eternal One. Why weary the flesh and make 
the spirit fail ? We can know of law only as a system of 
causation from which, if we sever purpose and God, there 
is nothing left for the soul to rest on. When we say the 
universe is governed by law, we mean nothing by law. If 
we stop at governed, the sense is the same. The expres- 
sion appears to have been invented to abstract intelligence 
from the government of the universe, and that by the very 
persons who delight in proclaiming the littleness and igno- 
rance from which we sprang, and the mighty reach of our 
present aims and powers. 

Darwin, so far from shaking the foundation of Hebrew 
philosophy, has shaken us down upon it, and compelled us 
to understand the first chapter of Genesis as a story of evo- 
lution* as Haeokal regards it The connection of this chap- 



ter with the barbarous legends of the second and some follow- 
ing chapters, and the belief in a god of petty interferences, 
had heretofore clouded its meaning. 

Again, since no fact in evolution or method can be ac- 
counted for ultimately on scientific principles, each fact is 
separately as wonderful as the being of God; and since 
through all the facts an apparent purpose runs, the reason 
for faith is like the command of God, " exceeding broad." 
If one is perverse enough to deny the pleasure of riding in 
a " dug out," or to deny a modicum of pleasure to each 
stage of development, and to rejoice in nothing less than 
his own high powers, this is not because of breadth of 
view. If by laziness, neglect or vicious purpose a bad or 
vanishing form has disappeared, does this show that the 
individual beings of such forms were unhappy ? I think not. 

" Behold we know not anything," may well be said of ev- 
olution, law and how, in the finer meaning of those words. 
But by a very sure token we know that we hunger, and 
that hunger is the " why" of our action. The various meth- 
ods of satisfying hunger have taught us to discriminate and 
to choose the most pleasing. Thus our tastes and consequent 
pursuits in life have become diversified, and the cry for 
daily bread has come to include all our wants, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral; and subduing the earth so that all 
its forces shall play for man, has become our task. We are 
awaking to the fact that physics are subject to persistent 
intellectual effort 

Without the "why" for action, that is the hunger, joined 
with the instinct that satisfaction is immanent, the parent or- 
ganism would have expired in the first celL Hunger the why, 
gratification the purpose, the result is creation, not out of 
nothing, but an individuation of God, in whom all consist 
from, what is to sense, a point, and stretching thence in a line 
of unbroken progress, through a history all interesting, and 
an individuality self- appreciating, toward a realization of 
oneness with God, — the Nirvana of Gautama, and the Gospel 
of Jesus. 

Lame speculation is in the how; duty in the why. Law 
stands as a check and thrall, just a name coupled with a 
dread; purpose gives energy, which leaves obstacles in ru- 
ins, and fate among ancient myths. All forms, all beings, 
are likenesses of God, so far as developed, and we may be 
sure that as the creature recognizes the God within, he will 
do the works of the father. The purpose of self-gratifica- 
tion by subduing the earth to our wants has lead us to 
science ( to the " how," ) very successfully and pleasantly, 
for the ways of God are pleasantness and peace. But if 
now, in our petty pride, we overlook the great correspond- 
ence, — the hunger and gratification common to crea- 
tion, and grasping or reaching toward the Father's love, — 
our knowledge of the how will be a mockery, even if we 
obtain it. 

The Hebrew philosophy must stand until science gives us 
the depth of Genesis i, the appreciation of creation found 
in the Psalms, the personal responsibility of the prophets, 
or the breadth of the philanthropy of Jesus. 

Jacob B. Dukh. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEBREW RELIGION. 

The Architectural Sketch Club room was densely packed 
last Thursday evening with listeners eager for Rabbi 
Hirsch's second lecture on Old Testament literature. The 
Doctor began by asking the audience to leave behind them 
all preconceived notions of the origin and authority of the 
Hebrew scriptures and listen with minds unbiased by pop- 
ular prejudice. The psychology of man, he said, is not 
able to reconstruct a revelation which it could not construct. 
A miraculous revelation to the Hebrews must be rejected on 
scientific grounds. As evolutionists we must believe in pro- 
gress. Man was not made in the image of God to fall into 
a lower bondition, but began on a low plane to climb to a 
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higher. Evolution presupposes involution. Every religion 
claims to be based upon a supernatural revelation. To arro- 
gate inspiration to Christianity alone, claiming that all other 
religions are the inventions of men, is conceit, to say the 
least The lecturer, here touching upon Leasing' s view that 
revelation was not an imperative necessity but simply an 
expedient to hasten the progress of the race, showed the 
untenability of the proposition. He next discussed the 
question of the Egyptian origin of the Hebrew religion. 
Probabilities and evidences, he said, are all against it. It 
is not positively known that the Hebrews were ever in 
Egypt, although there was a close political connection be- 
tween the two peoples from very early times. Probably 
the Josephites were driven into Egypt and remained there 
for a time. If so, we do not know when they came away. 
It is hardly probable that they could have brought an 
army of six hundred thousand. Grant or Yon Moltke 
would have been helpless at the head of such a rabble. 
The Hebrew and Egyptian religions presented many strik- 
ing contrasts to each other. This does not follow, since 
similar hygienic conditions would necessitate similar laws. 
Certainly they did not bring from Egypt a lofty concep- 
tion of God. Like a red thread through all the Hebrew 
writings runs the injunction to have naught to do with the 
Egyptians. Renan said that the Shemite is endowed 
with a monotheistic instinct. Rabbi Hirsch said this was 
not an instinct but a growth out of their environments. 
In the dreariness and monotony of his desert life, man 
became conscious of personality and so came to believe in 
one God. All the Shemitic races were originally polytheists, 
and the Hebrew prophets had always the greatest diffi- 
culty to preserve the monotheistic conception of God in 
the people. The lecturer again quoted Benan as saying 
that there are no traces of mythology among the Shemites, 
but this is only because the mythological period was ended 
before the curtain rose upon the Shemites in history. We 
do find these traces in the fossils of a prehistoric age. The 
leviathan, the behemoth, the God who moved upon the 
wings of cloud, were reminiscences of that mythologic era 
through which all races pass on their way to the uplands 
of religion. The central thought of every Shemitic reli- 
gion was, God the possessor, man the slave. That the He- 
brews passed through the period of ancestor worship is 
Bhown by the story of the Witch of Endor, and other fos- 
sils are remnants of animism. The Jewish dietary regula- 
tions are not sanitary laws, but remnants of a totem wor- 
ship like that of the North American Indians. The totem 
of a tribe must not be eaten. It was startling to find in 
our own aversion to horse- flesh a fossil remnant of so gross 
a form of superstition. The casting of lots, mentioned in 
the New Testament, as well as the " Urim and Thummin " 
of the old, were shown to be only modes of consulting an 
orade. The lecture as a whole was a clear and scholarly 
elaboration of the growth of the Hebrew thought of God 
up and out of the earliest ancestor worship through the 
Jehovah, who was not a God of the universe but the jealous 
God of Israel, up to the prophetic ideal in Micah's high 
conception of a God who is a universal bond of righteous- 
ness. 
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In religion, one earnest unextorted assertion of belies 
should outweigh, as a matter of testimony, many assertion- 
of unbelief. The fact that there is a gold region is estabf 
lished by the finding of one lump, though you miss the vein 
never so often.— Browning. 

This sentence from Herbert Spencer is as good religion 
as it is politics: "The man who plumes himself upon his 
wisdom in minding his own business is blind to the fact 
that his own business is made possible only by maintaining 
a healthy stfete." 



THE GOOD LESSON IN JONAH. 

A SERMON PREACHED BT REV. H. M. 8IMMON8 BEFORE THE STU- 
DENTS* CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA, OCTOBER 28, 1888. 

Published by the Davenport Post Office Mission. 

" Jonah" is one of the best, but one of the most abused 
of books. Its enemies treat it with the greatest injustice, 
and even its friends rarely do it justice. In the popular 
thought of even Christians it seems to figure chiefly as the 
story of a fish; and among unchristian people, this story is 
commonly treated as one of the most foolish in the world, 
and jests about Jonah and the whale are among the stalest 
things in human speech. But the fact is that the story of 
the fish is a very subordinate feature in the narrative of 
Jonah, occupying only three short verses in the whole book; 
and even these verses need no apology, as I trust we shall 
see. The real lesson of " Jonah " is not that of the fish, but 
of forgiveness and brotherhood. The book breathes a char- 
ity which anticipates Paul's best teachings, perhaps goes 
beyond them, and in some passages shows something of the 
tenderness of Jesus. 

Not indeed that Jonah is himself forgiving and charita- 
ble; but the author of the book is, and teaches that God is 
and that he wants men to be. Jonah is just the opposite, 
narrow and unforgiving; and the very object of the book 
seems to be to show him as opposed to goodness and the 
God of goodness. The book begins with him disobeying 
this God, — when ordered to go to Nineveh going in the 
contrary direction, and trying to get away from Jehovah, as it 
twice tells us. And when he is brought back and forced to 
go to Nineveh, he goes with the most inhumane and impious 
spirit; wants that great city with its 120,000 infants de- 
stroyed, and becomes angry because it is not. The saving 
of the city, in the words of the story, " displeased Jonah 
exceedingly and he was very angry" and rebuked Jehovah 
himself for his mercy to it. And when his gourd dies, he 
is angry again ; and when Jehovah reproves him and asks if 
it is right to be angry, Jonah replies quite saucily that it is, 
" It is right that I should be angry even unto death." With 
this curt contradiction of Jehovah, the prophet passes from 
our sight. 

Such is the portrait this author gives of Jonah. The on- 
ly good thing told of him in the whole story is his readiness 
to be cast overboard when he had brought the ship so near 
destruction; and we ought not to give him much credit for 
that, for he has a morbid disposition to suicide, and twice in 
this short book implores God to take his life. So little honor 
does the book give him, even if he is a prophet. Entering 
it in disobedience and leaving it in blasphemy, angry, and 
telling the Lord he has a right to be angry because his little 
gourd has died and half a million men have not; — Jonah 
himself is depicted as made of impiety and ugliness, and it 
is plain that the author did not in the least honor him or 
want us to. 

What the book does honor is just the opposite spirit; and 
how tenderly it represents Jehovah as reproving this proph- 
et's inhumanity and proclaiming his own loving regard for 
those Ninevites and their infants and very cattle: "Should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that cannot discern their right 
hand from their left, and much cattle!" In contrast with 
Jonah, the book shows the mercy that is in God and ought 
to be in his prophets and people, and calls him " a gracious 
and merciful God, slow to anger and abundant in mercy." 
It represents God as forgiving even to a degree that we are 
wont to blame in human rulers, and shows him pardoning 
those whom he had already sentenced, and taking back his 
own words. " God repented of the evil which he had said 
that he would do unto them, and he did it not" Harsher 
writers in the books of Samuel and Numbers said that God 
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was not a man, that He should repent; bat this author was 
so eager to emphasize forgiveness as divine, that he made 
Him repent. In this spirit of forgiveness and love the book 
of Jonah excels all other writings of the Old Testament, and 
equals any of the New. 

And we easily see another connected quality in which it 
differs from most of the Old Testament writings, and 
anticipates the best spirit of Paul and Jesus. It was a re- 
buke, and evidently intended to be a rebuke of the nar- 
rower spirit of Judaism. Most of the Old Testament is 
intensely national in its tone, and sees little good beyond 
the people of Israel. Even eminent prophets saw the 
heathen world as all unholy. Samuel orders all Amalekite 
infants slain, and Elijah kills the 450 priests of Baal, and 
the book of Joshua shows the leaders of Israel and the 
Lord himself eager to destroy such cities as this Nineveh. 
Later and better prophets had indeed left much of this 
spirit behind, and now and then one rises to the full height 
of international justice and drops a word for complete re- 
ligious tolerance; — as when Micah, foretelling the perfect 
time when swords should be turned to plowshares and 
every man sit under his own vine and fig-tree, adds that all 
will then be allowed to keep their own religions and gods; 
for, he says, while Jews shall "walk in the name of 
Jehovah," all other people " will walk every one in the name 
of his God," The broad-minded Micah saw that the per- 
fect day was to be one of full religious liberty. Such ex- 
pressions were, however, rare even among the best Jewish 
prophets, and generally the heathen get little favor in the 
Old Testament 

But this author has quite outgrown that national preju- 
dice, and seems to have even a partiality for the heathen. 
His one picture of a Jew and a Jewish prophet is given 
in that Jonah; and how poorly he fared under the ar- 
tist's hand, we have seen. But in contrast with this He- 
brew prophet, the author paints the heathen with evident 
sympathy. He shows those sailors, though they were idol- 
aters and " cried every man to his God," yet humane, and 
doing their best to save Jonah. . Though the sea "wrought 
and was tempestuous against them," and though they had 
found, by casting lots and Jonah's own confession, that his 
presence brought the storm and throwing him overboard 
would stop it, " nevertheless the men rowed hard to bring 
the ship to land, but they could not" These heathen 
were yet ready to risk their lives for another, and almost 
as anxious to save that one passenger as he was to have 
the whole city of Nineveh destroyed. And in the same 
spirit, the book shows those heathen Ninevites as doing the 
best they knew. It tells how they repented and " turned 
from their evil way " at once, within forty days the He- 
brew text says, and within three according to the Septua- 
gint; and how they humbled themselves, from the least 
among them up to the great king, who left his throne and 
laid aside his royal robe and put on sackcloth and "sat in 
ashes." That king and his half a million heathen so 
humbly repenting, form a very noble contrast to the angry 
Jonah watching them from his booth and wanting to see 
them all perish. And beside that forgiving God so loving 
them as to reverse his own sentence in order to save them, 
how contemptible this Hebrew prophet blaspheming Him 
because he did it! 

It is evident enough that the book was written to rebuke 
the national intolerance of the day, and to teach that broad 
religion which sees the heathen also as God's people and 
all the world as one. It is the same lesson that was after- 
ward taught by John the Baptist, when he told the Jews 
not to boast their descent from Abraham, but to show the 
spirit of brotherhood, share their meat with the needy and 
their coats with those who had none. It is the same les- 
son which Jesus taught in his story of the priest and the 
Levite full of religious zeal, but leaving the wounded man 
by the wayside, while the poor heathen Samaritan came 



along and helped him. It is the same lesson which he also 
taught in his parable of the prodigal son, with its picture 
of Judaism as that elder brother who was so sullen at the 
father's benevolence, and like Jonah "was angry and 
would not go in " when the father forgave the other and 
welcomed him with the fatted calf. It is the same lesson 
which Jesus was ever teaching in his neglect of old re- 
ligious forms, and his emphasis of brotherhood and love. 
And it is the same lesson which Paul taught when he 
abandoned Judaism and turned to the Gentile world; and 
in that letter to the Galatians ridiculed old forms as " weak 
and beggarly rudiments," and so indignantly rebuked 
Peter, James and John for clinging to them, and bade men 
" stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you 
free," and in the love which was the " fulfilling of the law " 
and the essence of religion. 

Like these later lessons of the New Testament, the book 
of Jonah is a rebuke of religious narrowness, and is a shin- 
ing instance in antiquity of a work teaching the universal 
brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God. And in 
view of its breadth and charity, and its divine lesson of for- 
giveness, we have no right to find fault with any folly 
which there may be in that incident of the fish. . 

Indeed are we sure that incident was in the original 
book at all f It is told so briefly and in such a way that 
one easily suspects it may have been added among 
the corruptions which scholars say the book has suffered. 
Aside from these three verses, the book has no hint of any 
such strange event, but seems rather to discountenance it. 
For that poem which Jonah is said to have spoken in the 
stomach of the fish, does not contain the slightest allusion 
to any such surroundings, but is simply a song of thanks- 
giving for deliverance from drowning and refers to the es- 
cape as already passed; and the beauty and elaborate 
structure of the poem seem rather to discourage the theory 
that its author composed it while weltering amid gastric 
acids. The poem seems to show that its author knew 
nothing of that fish, and that this story may have been 
added by another to explain the deliverance. 

And if the story was in the original book, why blame it, 
when it is used to illustrate so good a lesson, and especially 
when we consider how common such stories were in that 
day ? Indeed this very one, of a marine monster swallow- 
ing and saving some one, has appeared the world over; — 
from the old Hindoo fable of Saktideva swallowed by a fish 
and cut out again unharmed, and the African story of a 
Zulu princess swallowed by a reptile and brought home 
alive, to the Nova Scotia myth of a hero carried to the sun- 
set land in a whale, and the legend of Hiawatha swallowed 
canoe and all by a fish, and brought safely to shore, as 
Longfellow has sung at considerable length, and without 
being blamed at all for it The story is so wide spread 
among nations that have never heard of the Hebrews or 
each other, that it has been treated as a nature myth of sun- 
set and sunrise, by those imaginative solar mycologists to 
whom one has said " all things are possible." I am always 
suspicious of solar myths, and shall not assume any such cos- 
mic origin for the story. But whatever its origin, it has 
been thus widely known ; and was told of another in this 
very Joppa where Jonah is said to have taken ship for that 
voyage. For Hercules, too, according to Greek legend, 
in rescuing Hesione or Andromeda, had been swallowed by 
a fish and spent three days in his stomach, like Jonah; and 
Tylor tells in his u Primitive Culture " that the marks of 
Andromeda's chain were shown on the shore near Joppa in 
Pliny's time, and that the bones of a whale had been carried 
to Rome as relics of the monster that had swallowed Her- 
cules. With such beliefs so prevalent in the ancient world, 
why blame this author even if he told it as a fact ? 

But why even suppose that its teller meant it for a fact, 
any more than Jesus meant the parable of the prodigal son 
for one. Jesus' parable is considered a mere fiction told to 
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teach a religious lesson. Why not take the book of Jonah 
for another? Bosenmuller and other critics have held that 
its story of the fish was not intended for a fact, but only as 
a religious allegory founded on a Phenician myth of Her- 
cules living three days in the stomach of that sea-monster. 
And it is doubtful whether the rest of the book was in 
tended to be true to history, any more than Jesus' story of 
the good Samaritan. Indeed if the author was versed in 
Assyrian history, he probably knew that that great nation, 
with its venerable gods, did not trouble itself much about 
the Jewish Jehovah; and that the haughty and tyrannical 
monarch in his palace at Nineveh, would hardly leave his 
throne and sit in ashes at the preaching of one poor Jew 
who had nothing but a little booth and gourd vine to. pro- 
tect him from the sun, but would have been more likely to 
have ordered the intruder sunk in the Tigris. Prob- 
ably " Jonah " was not intended to be historic, but, like so 
many other parables in the Bible, was told only to teach a 
religious lesson. And it teaches that divine lesson of for- 
givenesss and love so well that no historic errors can harm 
it, and no superstition be more than a speck to bring out 
its beauty better. To the wise reader, the legendary element 
in the book does not mar it in the least. 

The harm came only when the legend was exalted at the 
expense of the lesson. For that divine truth of forgiveness 
was not yet learned by the Jews, and this book soon came to 
be remembered for the fish. That story figured more 
and more in Jewish thought, and raised the prophet 
into a new prominence and false position. The result was, 
that in Jesus' time, the intolerant Jonah whom the book 
had so rebuked had come to be regarded as quite a saint, 
and that story of the fish seems to have been thought 
by some as typical of the Messiah himself. 

It is supposed by many that Jeans shared this thought; 
but a careful study of the Gospels leads to the conclusion 
that he did not. The book of Matthew does indeed make 
Jesus, in reply to the people asking him for a sign, refer to 
the sign of Jonah surviving in the fish. But in Luke's 
report of the same event, Jesus makes no reference to the 
fish at all, but only to the so distant and different scene of 
Jonah preaching to the Ninevites. And Mark, reporting 
the same conversation, makes Jesus say nothing of any 
sign of Jonah at all, but declare explicitly that they shall 
have no sign. Both Mark and Luke agree that Jesus said 
nothing about the fish; and Mark teaches that he said 
nothing about Jonah either. By the usual canons of 
criticism in the case, Mark's simpler report is to be pre- 
ferred If so, then Jesus refused to appeal to signs in 
Jonah or anywhere else, but trusted more nobly and 
divinely to the mere truth of what he said and did, and 
was content to leave it without any of the wonders which 
less worthy teachers have used ' to prop their poorer work. 
If we may trust Jesus' saying in Mark, " Verily I say unto 
you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation," 
then he rose far above that superstitious eagerness for 
wonders, which prevailed everywhere in his day, and which 
so soon clothed him in a cloud of legends that concealed 
his true glory. How much more honorable to him to see it 
so! What a degradation of the divine truths he taught, to 
connect them with that fable of the fish ; and how it dis- 
honors the noble Jesus to say he was typified in any way 
by that miserable Jonah! What! the man whom even the 
legend casts to the fish for disobeying God, and who 
escapes only to blaspheme Him, — he a type of the Jesus 
who was all obedience and reverence ? The Jonah who was 
angry because a great city was saved, — he a type of the 
Jesus who was all love and forgiveness ? Not at all. Jesus 
was foretold, not by the narrow Jonah, but by the noble 
book which rebuked him and taught Christian charity so 
many centuries before Christ. 

For Jesus was true to the spirit of that book. He again 



taught its lesson of a brotherhood reaching beyond any 
race or religion. He gave his rebukes, not to the heathen, 
but to the rich and selfish men and the rigid formalists 
who broke that brotherhood. He gave his blessings not to 
the followers of the Jewish or of any special faith, but to 
peacemakers and pure in heart, the meek and merciful, 
wherever they might belong. And like the Jehovah of the 
book of Jonah, Jesus carried forgiveness to the extreme; 
forgave adulteress and thief, was so forgiving that Benan 
says he had a " divine incapacity of seeing evil," taught to 
forgive seven times and seventy times seven, to love even 
enemies, turn the cheek when smitten and give more when 
stolen from; and in the same spirit he closed his life by 
asking forgiveness for his very murderers. Jesus was in- 
deed a son and incarnation of that God of extreme forgive- 
ness and love, and taught that every one should be. 

Too often the church has forsaken him and followed the 
intolerant Jonah instead. The average Christian has hardly 
cultivated meekness enough to forgive 490 times; and Tol- 
stoi says that when a Jewish Babbi asked him if we did 
turn the cheek when smitten, he had nothing to reply, for 
just then Christians were smiting the Jews on both cheeks. 
Smiting has indeed been made quite a virtue in Christian 
history, and Jesus' " Blessed are the peace-makers " has 
been drowjied in the roar of Christian cannon; and instead 
of loving its enemies, the church for centuries made a busi- 
ness of butchering and sometimes burning them. It 
now and then responded to its Master's " Blessed are the 
merciful," by the shrieks of women tortured at the rack, 
and taught for a thousand years that they and most of man- 
kind would be tortured far worse and forever after death. 
It is only two hundred years ago that an Oxford professor 
wrote a book which claimed to prove that (in the words of 
its title page) " not one in a hundred thousand, nay prob- 
ably not one in a million from Adam down to our times 
shall be saved ;" and even then a critic is said to have cen- 
sured the book for saving too many. 

Such days and doctrines are now past, and all Christen- 
dom is getting nearer to the spirit of Jesus. There is 
still indeed a widespread opinion that his beatitudes need 
considerable amendment; that the pure in heart shall not 
see God unless they have also the proper theology in their 
head, and that the merciful shall not obtain mercy unless 
they bear the Christian name. But more and more men 
are seeing that it is not theological theories about Jesus, 
but the spirit of Jesus that makes true Christians; and 
that if they have that spirit, it makes little difference 
whether they bear his name or not. Indeed Jesus himself 
was far too noble to care for his name; and once, accord- 
ing to the record, even rebuked men for trusting to that, 
and said that unto many who should claim that they had 
' * prophesied in thy name, in thy name cast out devils, and 
in thy name" done so many things, he should reply, " I 
never knew you;" for he said, not calling him Lord, Lord, 
but doing the will of the Father, brought them into the 
kingdom. Jesus placed himself squarely on the religion 
of principles instead of names; and those who are true to 
him will not try to make religion any narrower. They 
will proclaim that uprightness is righteous, whatever 
church it comes in; that goodness is godlike, whatever 
creed it grows with; that in every land on earth and under 
every faith in history, Christian, heretic or heathen, peace- 
makers are sons of God, forgiveness is divine, and love is 
itself religion. 

Why let mere doctrinal differences divide men and lessen 
love? I read of the girl who was ever worrying her 
brother and herself about his doctrinal opinions, until he 
somewhat lost patience and said, " O, hang your theology, 
let us be brother and sister!" And would it not be better 
if the quarreling religions of the world would hang up 
their theologies for a season, and learn to be more broth- 
erly and sisterly? For love is better than any theology; 
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or rather, love teaches the best theology. The Baptist 
clergyman, when asked how his daughter came to marry a 
Catholic, replied that Cnpid had never studied theology. 
But perhaps it would be truer to say that he has studied it 
better than any one else. Love learns it best at any rate; 
and the apostle well says, " Every one that loveth is be- 
gotten of God and knoweth God;" "for God is Love," and 
"if we love one another, God dwelleth in us." 

And cannot this principle of love and forgiveness, taught 
so well in the book of Jonah and the words of Jesus, be 
carried further in secular life also, and trusted more than 
it ever has been ? Was Jesus such a visionary in this mat- 
ter as the world and even the church has supposed? I 
think he was correct in it; and that Sermon on the Mount, 
however foolish it may seem to the standards of the street, 
is a prophecy of the perfect state, and its principles will 
yet be the law of the world. Already we hear in many a 
social movement, that selfishness will be fatal to society. A 
state that allows one man to own a railroad while thousands 
starve in rags, is doomed to go, and ought to. Poor Sissy 
Jupe, when asked the first principle of political economy, 
forgot her lesson and stammered out in her confusion that 
it was to " do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you," and came near being flogged by her teacher for such 
folly. But she was right; the political economy of the 
Golden Bule is the only one that will make society safe. 

And selfishness is fatal not only to states, but to our best 
selves. The only way to get true joy is to share it with 
others. The legend tells how a fairy gave a youth a blos- 
som, which when breathed upon would give him whatever 
he wished. So he breathed and wished, and got wine and 
laughter, but soon grew sick of them. Then he breathed 
again and wished, and a maiden came and served him; but 
she, "also, soon ceased to please him. Then he said joy was 
not for him, and he breathed again and wished that others 
might have it Then the laughter and the maiden re- 
turned to delight him far more than at first; and the fairy 
said, " Now joy is yours and will remain, for you wished it 
for others." Selfishness proves but poor policy, and those 
who give themselves for others get the most, — from great 
heroes, down to the youth who made it a rule, whenever he 
went to a party, to dance with the girls who were neglected 
by every one else. Selfishness dwarfs the mind too, and 
love enlarges it Vauvenargues said, "Great thoughts 
come from the heart;" and Hawthorne wrote, " We are but 
shadows, till the heart be touched; that touch creates us, 
then we begin to be.'' 

Jesus was wise in his emphasis pf love, and our best men 
imitate him. Said Longfellow, 

u I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is hate ; 
For hate is the unpardonable sin, 
And Love the Holy Ghost within." 

And the poet was as good as his word, and never harbored 
a bitter feeling. When Poe was abusing him, he was giving 
lectures in praise of the latter' s poetry ; and when it was 
proposed to make him a visitor of Harvard college, the presi- 
dent of the committee said, "What would be the use? Long- 
fellow could never be brought to find fault with anybody or 
anything." And his biographer says that it was true, and 
that his whole life was bathed in that sympathy and love 
" which suffers long and envies not, which forgives seventy 
times seven, and as many more times if need be." 

And is not this forgiveness a practical power in the 
world? Call to mind that scene of Mr. Beecher before the 
hostile audience at Richmond after the war. There sat 
Fitz Hugh Lee and several rebel generals and a large body 
of Southerners, gathered out of curiosity, but greeting him 
only with hisses. Calmly looking over the audience, Mr. 
Beecher at length said, "Is this General Lee?" The 
general silently and icily bowed. "Then," said Mr. 



Beecher, " I want to offer you this right hand, which in 
its own way fought against you and yours, but which I 
would now willingly sacrifice to make the South prosperous 
and happy. Will you take it, General ?" Amid the hushed 
surprise of the audience, General Lee arose, stepped for- 
ward and stretched his arm across the footlights; and as 
their hands clasped, there arose from that secession assem- 
bly such applause as the old hall had never heard before; 
and the abolitionist orator, who had done about as much as 
any man in the country to bring on the war that devastated 
Virginia, rode through Richmond next day amid the 
cheers of the men who were almost ready to mob him a 
few hours before. So much is forgiveness worth even in 
politics. And so much is it worth everywhere. It works 
more wonders than force even among the worst classes. 
Cruel punishments have increased crime, while gentler 
methods have diminished it; and I dare say the time will 
come when society will treat adulteresses, thieves, and the 
worst criminals more as Jesus treated them. Men are to 
be moved, and society reformed, through the heart; and 
nothing touches and warms the heart like forgiveness and 
love. Jesus was right in making so much of them, and the 
world will come to it yet 

Too long the ship of state has carried the unforgiving and 
intolerant spirit of Jonah, not asleep either, but stirring up 
storms worse than in the story. Let it be cast out, with the 
prayer that no providence may interfere to save it. Then 
the old miracle will be repeated, the waves grow calmer, 
and under the guidance of the spirit of love, society will 
be safer and religion surer. Through the natural laws of 
the world, and the natural affections of the human heart, 
we shall feel a higher love enfolding us, and find a God 
who does not repent or need to, but whose mercy is eternal. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



THE EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE. 

It is well, perhaps, for our readers that the space of 
Unity is so limited, else the senior editor might be tempted 
to gossip too often concerning the good things that lie upon 
" The Study Table." The limitations of Unity, not only in 
extent of space but in scope of purpose, make it impossible 
for us to notice ail the new publications which reach the 
sanctum through the courtesy of publishers. Our business 
obligation to these publishers is discharged when the books 
are acknowledged as received, with size, price, etc., in our 
announcement column; but we feel an obligation to our 
readers further than this and try to give to them occasional 
glimpses into the inside of the books not within reach of 
many of them for personal inspection. Many of our books 
are distributed for such notice among the faithful members 
of the staff of Unity writers, and still there lodges on the 
senior's table enough to give him perpetual delight ripening 
into perpetual concern as to duties neglected and 
pleasures forsworn. This anxiety forces an occasional 
clearing-house week in which he frees his mind to Unity, 
and gossips with the reader concerning the books on the 
editor's table. Let us have such a season this week, a sort 
of Thanksgiving talk concerning the higher harvestry of 
tbeyear. 

First comes a handful of pretty books (') in red and 
black which it is safe to commend because they are so 
pretty on the outside, they have such clear type on the in- 
side, they are so cheap, and they have already been tried 
and not found wanting. Dear old friends, all of them. 
Seven out of the twelve we now hold in our hand — well do 
they deserve the name " Good Company." Collectively 

(1.) Good Company. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 60 cents per volume. 

The Lover, by Sir Richard Steele; The Wishing, Cap Papers, by Leigh Hunt; 
Fireside Saints, by Douglas Jerrold; Dreamthorpe, by Alexander Smith: A. 
Physician's Problems, by Charles Elam; Btoken Lights. Cobbe; and Religi- 
ous Duty, By France* Power. x 
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how they would brighten tip a niche in the sitting-room, 
separately how the inside of either one of them will soothe, 
amuse or inspire. Steele, Leigh Hunt, Jerrold and the 
rest of them here appear with the freshness of new friends. 
None the less " good company," though not wearing the 
name and uniform of the above, are the seven volumes of 
poetry we next hold in our hand. (') Here is so much as 
is available to the English reader of the great Persian 
classic, the "Sh6h Ndmeh," by Firdausi, done up in a 
volume that is available for the library shelf. It has added 
interest in the fact that the learned father's work is edited 
by a learned son. This is a rose garden, containing that 
which will delight children and philosophers, said to be the 
purest of all the classics of the east. The next volume ( 3 ) 
contains some of William Morris's tales, edited for school 
children with the co-operation of that prince of editors, W. 
J. Rolfe. We wonder if the modern school children will 
take to this modern attempt at antique tales by the poet 
who in these later days is well-nigh lost in the humanitarian. 
Alas for the prettiness of these white parchment backs in 
which we have the Romances, Lyrics and Sonnets ( 4 ) from 
Mrs. Browning, to match the same title, size and form of 
Robert Browning which preceded it long enough to have 
already lost the immaculate beauty of the binding. The 
outside stains so quickly, but the inside will never lose the 
perpetual youth which goes with love and the delight of 
lyrics that read at sight, of which neither head nor heart 
ever tires. A little book is this "Wayfarer's Wallet," ( 5 ) 
that comes over the sea. Over there Mr. Hewlett has 
already made himself known to the thoughtful in a " Sheaf 
of Verse." In this volume, particularly in his " Dominus 
Rediwvus, a plea for the Christianity of Christ," he reveals 
the poet soul, working upon the great questions of the 
spiritual life in their nineteenth century bearings. He is of 
the household of Heber Newton, Phillips Brooks and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who inside of church traditions are think- 
ing outside and beyond all church limitations, who without 
Unitarian name, helps or fetters, are doing a work which 
Unitarians aspire to but often fail in. Perhaps not many 
of our people will read these delicate lines that remind us 
of our own lamented E. R. Sill, but those who do will 
share in the regret that many more do not feel their beauty. 
What a change from that to these two books (*) of negro 
dialect poetry. First, the little sheaf gathered by the 
Century from Irwin Russell, who might almost be called 
the inventor of this style of poetry, lie discoverer of the 
poetry in the lowly speech of the untutored freedman. 
Next, the richer, more searching poems of Gordon and 
Page. The latter, particularly, has painted with exquisite 
skill the fading glories of the old regime. It is the other 
side of slavery from " Uncle Tom's Cabin," which we of the 
north know too little of. Mr. Chadwick is a young man to 
come to his majority as a poet in a collected, revised and 
enlarged edition of his poetry ( T ) such as we hold in our 
hand. Eighth edition, the fly-leaf says. A fertile poet, we 
would say, were we not so well acquainted with the still 
more fertile preacher, and if there was not such a long list 
of books in prose from his pen on our shelf. Perhaps if 
Unity readers could cease to think of him as the brave, true 
preacher, they would come to his poetry more competent to 
recognize the delicacy of touch, the spiritual insight and 
the intimacy with nature which it displays. His poems are 
old friends, we hope, to most of the Unity household. If 
you have not this book already, secure it, if for no other 

(2.) The Shah Nameh. London and New York: Frederick Warne and Co. 
Price, $ 1.00. 

(3) Atalanta's Race, etc. William Morris. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Pp.240. 
Price, 76 cents. 

( I.) Romances, Lvrics and Sonnets. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co Price, $1 00. 

(5 ) A Wayfarer's Wallet. By Henry O. Hewlett. London: George Redway. 

(6.) Po*me. By Irwin Russell. New York: The Century Co. 

Befo' de War. By A. C. Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 

(7.) A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
•lift. 



reason than to discover the original setting of so many of 
your favorite hymns. In his sermons we ever find the poet 
in the preacher. To our mind we pay him higher compli- 
ment when we say that we ever find the preacher in the 
poet 

Most of the fiction flies the senior's table. He is too 
slow to keep up with the times, but he loves to see the new 
day breaking on the post bellum south. Last spring he 
gathered apple-blossoms out of the embrasures through 
which once he helped point the shotted cannon, and so he 
has kept beside him the still more fragrant flowers in the 
latest books of Harris, Gable, Craddock and Page.( 8 ) 
In them we see how, chastened as by fire and taught by 
sorrow and shame, these writers have been able to give to 
American fiction the most limpid, unaffected and original 
strain of this day. These writers and not the faded 
brigadier who goes from the saloon to the stump and from 
the stump to the saloon, represent more truly the new 
South. They are the real children of the Confederacy. 
The editor has also learned to rest himself in the out-of- 
doors of Sarah Orne Jewett' 8 writings. (•) She says, 
" 'Tis a bad sign when folks wears out their best clothes 
faster'n their every-day ones." She writes in her every- 
day ^clothes, a suit fit for walking and climbing, at thai. 
Next to a tramp among our favorite Wisconsin bluffs is an 
hour with Miss Jewett or John Burroughs for restfulness. 
Those who cannot face the larger works of Count 
Tolstoi on account of their formidable size, can still know 
much of him in the short stories daintily printed by 
Crowell. This fifteen-minute sermon on " What Men 
Live by" ( 10 ) teaches by parable "that every man lives 
not through care of himself, but by love, and all men are 
kept alive not by their own forethought, but because there 
is love in men." The children are ahead of us in getting 
acquainted with " Toto," ( n ) a rollicking book of delight- 
ful nonsense, conducive to sense. Its pages tenderly min- 
gle with the thought of the blind children to whom it was 
first told and is now dedicated. 

And how shall we class Jane Andrews's books ? Fiction, 
science, history, Sunday-school, juvenile, mother-books f 
All of them are these. Miss Andrews's books, of which we 
believe there are six, including her geographical plays, 
form a class quite unique. Books, with a noble, serious 
purpose, worked out with picture-making and story-telling 
power. We hope no Unity mother or teacher in Sunday- 
school or day-school is ignorant of the " Seven Little Sis- 
ters who lived on the Round Ball " or the " Ten Boys who 
lived on the Boad from Long Ago to Now," and that when 
next holiday comes they will not only extend the influence 
of these books, but multiply the readers of this suggestive 
story of " Only a Year," filled as it is with practical sug- 
gestions of helpfulness and sensible studies of the idiosyn- 
cracies of children and grown up folks, but we particularly 
commend the new book just out containing " The Stories 
Mother Nature Told Her Children." (") It is a delight- 
ful surprise to find one book more coming from the store- 
house which has sent us such treasures before. From the 
" Amber Beads " to the " Sixty-two Little Tadpoles," it is 
one succession of revelations of God in Nature, windows 
into the marvel of common things which only a skillful 
teacher could create. We know of no other story books 
for children so full of teaching power as these of Miss An- 
drews, whether they are used simply as delightful reading 



(8.) Bonaventnre. By George W. Cable. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price. $1.25. The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. In Ole Virginia. By Thomas 
Nelson Pa^re. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. Free Joe. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 

(9.) The King of Folly Island and Other People. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston* Houehton, Mifflin A Co. $1.25. 

«10.) What Men Live by. Tolstoi. New York: T. Y. CroweU & Co. Price, 
50 cents. 

(11 ) Totoe Merry Winter. By Laura E. Richards. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

(U.) One Year and What it Brought. By Jane Andrews. Boston: Lee* 
Shepard. Price, $1.00. 
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books by the children themselves, or as helps to farther 
stud j in the hands of thoughtful parents and teachers. 

How prone some people are to abuse this generation for 
lack of appreciation of the past and indifference to its 
treasures. What a refutation of this charge the bulletin of 
new books gives every month. Here is a stack of them 
stranded on our table. Kenan's " History of Israel till the 
Time of King David. "( 13 ) How interesting he makes 
those dark centuries, how he unfolds the legends and melts 
the hard words into history and poetry. To those who are 
afraid that critical scholarship results only in destruction 
we commend this book. To those who think that the ear- 
lier pages of the Old Testament yield only dogmas and 
dogmatism, and are valueless to culture, poetry and reli- 
gion, we also commend this book. And here is a serious 
attempt at another critical history of Greece, ( u ) by an 
Oxford scholar, " from the earliest time to the Ionian re- 
volt," with a promise of further volumes. It is written on 
the supposition that " man will have an interest in Greek 
history so long as man continues to exist" The more 
study the more science, the more love of Greece as well as 
the more love of Israel. Less critical than these but none 
the less suggestive are the three volumes of the " Story of 
the Nations," which we have in our hands — Egypt, Chaldea 
and the Jews, ( w ) the last by our own Professor Hosmer 
of St Louis. Its post-biblical story of the Jews will be a 
surprise and a delight to many who consider themselves 
well informed. The mission of the Jew in the Bible 
is either understood or assumed by all, but his mission 
outside of Palestine and outside of traditional religion 
is scarcely less important and but little understood. 
All books in this series are so admirably illustrated 
and indexed that they become very valuable on the shelves 
of a working library. Edward Everett Hale himself thinks 
that his special aptitude in scholarship and literature is his- 
tory, but how in the midst of his overwhelming activity he 
finds time to give attention to the editing and the much 
more of the original documents throwing light on Franklin's 
career in France, is a marvel. The first volume appeared 
about a year ago, and now the second appears, ( ,s ) two 
magnificent volumes of splendid workmanship, bearing the 
name of Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr., upon 
the title page. These volumes reflect great credit upon the 
diligent scholarship of father and son. They are permanent 
contributions to the history of our country and still more to 
the history of free thought and democracy. Another book, 
mined from original documents, just out, is a handsome 
volume ( l7 ), by M. D. Oonway, from the life and papers of 
Edmund Randolph. Much less pretentious but equally 
curious and suggestive is " The History of the Clapboard 
Trees, or the Story of the Third Parish in Dedham," ( 18 ) 
by George W. Cooke. How those old Puritans did quarrel, 
how obstinate were some of the deacons, what a trouble the 
early minister did have. Blessed is the providence that has 
carried down to us more of their virtues than of their 
weaknesses. A happy companion to James Freeman 
Clarke's " Anti-slavery Days " is Parker Pillsbury's " Acts 
of Anti- Slavery Apostles," ( 19 ) full of the quaint in-- 
. dividuality and earnestness of the author, and containing 
much matter not found elsewhere and of a nature of which 
we can never have too much. This book would not be a bad 
introduction to H Kieffer's " Recollections of a Drummer 



Boy," (*) real recollections of real camp, so told that boys 
and girls of all ages, from eight to eighty, will read and 
laugh and cry. It is now in the sixth edition, and if we 
mistake not, it will pass through many more. 



By Jane Andrews. 



The Story Mother Nature Told 
Price, $1.00 

(13.) History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David. 
Re nan. Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

04.) A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abl 
P. Put " ~ " ~~ 



Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
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^ . . By Evelyn Abbott, M. A, LL.D. New York: w. 

P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $2 35. 

(15 ) The Story of tbe Nations. Ancient Egypt, Chaldea and the Jews. New 
York: O. P. Putnam's Sons. Pricn, $1 50 each. 

(16.) Franklin in France. From Original Documents. By E.E.Hale, and 
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lale, Jr Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00 each. 



(17.) Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Lif« and Paper of Edmund 
Randolph By M. D. Conway New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons Price, 1S.00. 

(18.) A History of the Clapboard Trees or the Third Parish of Dedham, Mass. 
By George Willis Cooke. Boston: George H. Ellis. Price, $l.0C. 

(19.) The Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles. By Parker Plllsbury. ConcnrH 
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TheMcVeys. 
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By Joseph Kirkland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 



It is seldom that one comes across a book so little worth 
reading as "The McVeys." Greatly as people differ in the 
requirements they make of the novel, it is hard to conceive 
of any standard by which this can be pronounced good. 
Neither those who demand a good plot and an interesting 
story, nor those who insist on " photographic fidelity to na- 
ture," nor those who delight in " psychological study," nor 
those who seek for " moral purpose," nor even the apostles 
of " art for art's sake," will find their ideal in these pages. 
There is, indeed, no small effort at furnishing "localcolor," 
which seems to be the latest fad of the story writers, and 
possibly the author has aimed to do for early days in Illi- 
nois somewhat in kind as has been done by Howells for 
New England, Harte for California, Cable for Louisiana, 
and "Craddock" for the mountains of Tennessee. Our 
memory not reaching back to " the forties," we are willing 
to assume that the chapter in which Lincoln, Douglas and 
David Davis are introduced "riding the circuit," and those 
dealing with Galena and Chicago, where some of the prin- 
cipal scenes are laid, are true to the times and the region de- 
scribed, for certainly they have little organic connection 
with the tale or apparent reason for being. But of local 
color as the artist in fiction handles it, as a means to an 
end, to make the picture of human life more natural, or 
beautiful, or dreary, or sombre, or terrific, as the special 
character of the theme may demand, this writer makes not 
the slightest use. 

" An Episode," is the parenthetical sub-title of this tale, 
doubtless because of its relation to a previous story of the 
author's dealing with some of the same characters and 
called "Zury; a Novel of Western Life." We learn with 
some consternation from one of the closing pages that the 
end is not yet, and that it still "may take another book "to 
dispose of a few neither married nor dead at the close of 
this. May it not fall to us for review! 



A. B. M. 



The Kaleoala. The Epic Poem of Finland. Into English by John 
Martin Crawford. New York: John B. Alden. Two vols., $2.00. 

These two handsome volumes fitly introduce to English 
readers for the first time a truly great epic or heroic poem 
in fifty runes. We have read these heroic songs with 
growing wonder and sense of their power, and with pure 
delight. We think whoever loves poetic folk-lore will 
find great riches in these remarkable, swift runes with their 
never-ending, never-faltering store of invention. The poem 
is not of the kind that has quotable lines, epigrammatic 
points, fine or piercing expressions, witty sayings. But 
there are constant rosy flushes of fancy, and the sustained 
jx>wer grows on the reader. The multitude of details is 
surprising and the wealth of invention inexhaustible. Also 
it is a singularly clean, clear poem: a kind of rare fine air 
pervades it. The poem is indescribable in a short notice; 
but such titles of runes as Wainamoinen's Boat-Building, 
Ilmarihen's Wooing, The Bride's Farewell, The Frost- 
Fiend, The Birth of the Harp, may give a little idea of 
it The Preface is really a praiseworthy introduction, fine 
in spirit, scholarly in manner, broad and ample in matter. 
The rhythmical run of the English in the meter of the origi- 
nal is very good. 

Muller ranks the Kalevala among the great national epics 
of the world. j. v. b. 



(30.) The Recollections of a Drummer Boy. By Harry M. Keiiter. Boston : 



Tlokaor *& Co. Price, $1.60. 
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JOE THE WEBDER. 



Joe was very small for a boy of ten. He bad not had any 
mother for so long a time that he had forgotten it was a 
good plan to have a mother. He lived in an hut, at the end 
of a boggy foot path, which led off from a logging road. 
The hut had a door and a window, bat neither door-step nor 
window- sill. It held a table, a stove, three chairs, a chest, 
a bedstead, a heap of straw, one lamp, some pegs, some 
dishes, some Indian meal and potatoes, some herring and 
cabbages. The place smelt of mud and fish. The live hens 
cackled, the big dog growled, the eagles sailed through the 
air, the partridges ran across the path and the rabbits bur- 
rowed in the holes. The great fir trees hid the hut; only 
from the beach below could we have guessed that any hu- 
man beings lived at the top of the cliff. 

Joe had not always staid there, but where else he had 
been he did not know. All he knew surely was, that old 
Mike had brought him there when there had been nowhere 
else for him to go. With old Mike lived old Sal, but whether 
she was Mike's mother, wife or sister, Joe never knew. She 
looked as if she could be all three, certainly she never could 
have been a little girl, for she was so yellow and wrinkled. 

Joe was very fond of the " old 'uns," as he called them, 
and they were very kind to him. They let him spend the 
long summer days in spearing sculpin for the hens to eat, 
so that they could lay eggs faster. When Joe could get four or 
five dozen eggs, he walked four miles to the cottages to sell 
them at fifteen cents a dozen. Sometimes he walked in Sal's 
shoes and sometimes in Mike's. He wore Mike's fishing 
coat or Sal's sack, whichever was handy; and as he never had 
had a looking-glass, he never knew how funny he looked. 
Yet as he had grown older, he had begun to think he would 
like to have a coat of his own. 

Now at the cottage where he went to sell eggs, lived a 
lady, who had so many children in her house and so many 
weeds in her garden that she did not know for which to care 
first, but when she saw Joe with his eggs, an idea came into 
her head. 

" If you will weed my garden and work for me all day, I 
will give you fifty cents," she said to him. 

The boy stared at her. " You'll be after giving me fifty 
cents for old Mike ?" he asked. 

" No, for yourself, to get you shoes and coat," she replied. 

Joe scratched his head, saying slowly, " I dun'no 'bout 
weeds. I can catch yer sculpins fer to make the hens lay." 

" I'd rather buy your eggs and have you weed my garden, 
but would you rather be paid by the job ?" she answered. 

"I hain't never heard of working, 'cept by the job; if 
weeds ain't a job, you'd better pay me by the day." 

The lady laughed and said, " I guess it will be better for 
you if I pay you by the day, and better for me if I pay you 
by the job; butil want you to have a coat all of your own, 
so I'll pay you by the day: come and try." 

" How many weeds must I get 'fore I can have a new 
coat," asked Joe wonderingly. 

The lady looked at him, wondering in her turn whether 
he were stupid or smart, but his innocent eyes convinced 
her that he knew neither the weariness nor the value of 
weeding. So she took him to her pansy-bed, and told him 
she would give him an hour in which to weed the circle. 
When she returned at the end of that time, she found the 
grassy edges of her pansy bed dotted with holes just the 
size of Joe's knees. The young, tender leaves of the pansies 
were gone, while the tall weeds, called Bouncing Bossies, 
were left at their full height Joe, himself, was lying on 
his back, gazing into the sky. As she came up, he rolled over 
on his side, calling out: # 

" Say, ma'am, I've been a thinking and 'pears to me I can 
buy a new coat quicker, ef yer pays me by the job; weeding 
ia most as spry aa spearing sculpin." 



" Oh Joe! you have done it all wrong," she said quickly. 

" It's likely so, ma'am, it was so easy," he answered. 

Still Joe seemed to be sorry, but because Mrs. Trot was 
sorry. However, she took him to another bed and weeded 
with him for a while, until he suddenly stopped in his lazy 
part of the work, exclaiming, " Guess, ma'am, I'll work for 
you by the day." 

" That's a bargain," replied Mrs Trot. " You shall work 
for me the next two months, at fifty cents a day." 

For weeks, Joe came every Tuesday, never making a mis- 
take again about weeds, for he stuck little bits of paper 
upon any leaves which were new to him, until he could get 
a chance to ask Mrs. Trot concerning them when she came 
into the garden. At last one morning he failed to appear, 
so that when he did come the following week, Mrs. Trot 
told him that the weeds had grown very thick and tail in 
his absence, and that she had had to take care of them her- 
self. "Why did you not come as you had promised?" she 
asked. 

Joe shuffled about as he replied, " Old Mike he wanted 
his coat, and Old Sal she wanted her shoes; they were gone 
all day and I couldn't get to you, no how." 

" Haven't you any coat and shoes of your own?" inquired 
the lady. 

" No, 'course not; coat and shoes ain't much, when I eats 
all I want" 

" Do you have a good time, Joe?" asked Mrs. Trot. 

" Course I do. I haint got anything to trouble me; old 
Mike he's got lot of troubles. It's a bad fishing year and 
ther' aint no herrings this summer." Joe continued weeding 
and Mrs. Trot walked away thinking. That evening Joe's 
two months were ended, and as the lady paid him his four 
dollars, Joe said very sadly, " 'Praps yer'll come next sum- 
mer and have some more weeds, won't yer?" 

" Why ?" inquired Mrs. Trot 

" Cause I want ter get four dollars more for old Mike's 
coat It costs eight dollars and here is half on to it No- 
body but yer gives me any work; they say I ain't worth 
troubling with; I can't git his coat next summer unless you 
come along." 

" I shall come," replied the lady, " and shall make you 
my under-gardener, but as I don't want you and Mike to be 
cold until I get here, I've got a coat for Mike in this 
bundle, and a jacket for you, and some clothes for Sal;" — 
and she handed Joe a big bundle. 

He stood still for a whole minute, then he picked up the 
garments one by one, turning them over and almost inside 
out; at least he thrust his hands into every pocket Finally 
he sat down on the ground, drew the bundle up to him and 
tried to roll it up. But his hands trembled too much, the 
parcel was too big for him, and Mrs. Trot had to help him ; 
yet Joe had not spoken. 

" Well!" said she, her curiosity over his silence exceeding 
her patience. 

"Well," said he slowly, "Is weeds worth all them clothes ? 
My! won't old Mike and Sal say sunthing! Ain't it fun! 
My!" 

. The bundle was securely tied and Joe started homewards, 
with no other thanks spoken by him than those which his 
happy eyes told to Mrs. Trot. 

K. G. Wells. 

Papa was questioning the boys in history, the topic was 
Columbus. 

Question. What made Columbus think there was a land 
on this side the ocean ? 

Answer (Willie aged nine): 'Cause he knew there was a 
land that side; anyone might know there had to be one this 
side as well. 

"He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every one has need to be 
forgiven." 
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OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 

LECTURES ON EVOLUTION BY E. P. POWELL. 

EXTRACT8 FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 



" The work should do much toward dispelling the popular 
notion of the irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. 
I wish it might find its way into the hands of every thought- 
ful reader." — John Burroughs. 

"I am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a 
glimpse into it, and by the conviction that at last some one 
has materialized conceptions that have been floating in the 
background of my own vision for a year or two past It is 
just a book as I felt was coming — must come. Here is 
found solid ground." — Dr. C. T. Stockwell, author of 
" Evolution of Immortality." 

In a later note the doctor says, " I will go one step further 
than Burroughs, and wish it might be in the hands of every 
reader in America, that he might become intelligent" 

" I am simply fasoinated with your work — its splendid 
logic and beautiful arrangement." — Rev. Charles Voysey, 
London. 

" Your glorious book has been read with admiration by 
some of our members, who feel that a leaflet circulated by 
us far and wide would do a world of good. Please let us 
have it We have correspondents in isolated mining-camps 
who are eager for scientific literature." — Harriet Kelsey, 
for Channing Club of San Francisco. 

" It is a wonderful book, and will do more than any other 
one American book to enlighten the people." — W. N. 
Ferris, Principal Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. 

After a very cordial review, Bev. John W. Chadwick 
writes: "I have re-read your last chapter several times, 
and feel that I failed to do it full justice. I like it more 
with each reading; and so of the whole book." — J. W. C. 

" I lay down your book at the three hundred and eighty- 
second page, because I can no longer refrain from writing 
to you. I have no words to tell you the help and inspira- 
tion this work has been to me. I reach my grateful hand 
to you." — Rev. C. J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, Dak. 

" I am minister to a little flock in Luverne, Minn. Some 
weeks ago I asked those of my congregation who would en- 
joy it to meet and read a chapter from ' Our Heredity from 
God.' We have reached * Ethics the Aim.' I wish you 
could see their faces as they follow your thought. You 
have helped us all to a higher place. I never had so much 
to preach as now — never such motives to bring to bear on 
men's lives." — Eliza T. Wilkes. 

" I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting 
book. I believe it must do a great deal of good." — John 
Fiske. 

" One does not always open a book treating on the moral 
aspects of evolution with an anticipation of pleasure or in- 
struction. Mr. Powell's book is both deeply interesting and 
scientifically valuable." — " Science " (devotes over a column 
to it) 

" Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and ab- 
sorbingly interesting of the many discussions, of this 
momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees and states 
clearly its tremendous import" — " Chicago Times." 

" Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a 
scientist and a theologian. He has omitted nothing essential 
to the unfolding of his whole scheme — a scheme that is 
more complete than that of any other author we know. In 
literary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic 
language, and clear conception, Mr. Powell ranks among 
the ablest writers on this and kindred topics." — Utica 
" Herald." 



of both the scientific and the literary public. Every reader' 
whatsoever his belief, will find much food for thought and 
material for employment in the author's handling of his 
fascinating theme." — " Boston Commonwealth." 

" It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler 
discussion of a momentous theme has seldom appeared." — 
" Chicago Evening Journal." 

" Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can 
personally testify) in one of the most lovely and fertile dis- 
tricts of central New York. Here are the kindly and well- 
kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their 
little day or run confidingly to their master's sympathy at 
need; the four playful cats, ' Gladstone ' and the rest, that 
lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him 
in turn at milking- time; above all, the preserve of singing- 
birds that innocently share his fruit and comfort him with 
their cheery song. And so, with a keen and friendly ob- 
servation, like White of Selborne's, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in 
this varied and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of 
animal intelligence, heredity, or spontaneous variation, are 
notes from his own journal of this fascinating companionship. 
It needs not to tell the quality of interest whioh is given 
thus to a large portion of the book. Darwin's own are, in 
this line, the only ones we know of that can compare with it 
in that regard. The author keeps also a very level head in 
the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion." 
— Rev. Dr. Joseph Henry Allen, in " Unitarian Review." 

" It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of 
the question of immortality I have ever read. The chapter 
on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a work so strong, 
healthful and inspiring." — Celia P. Woolley, author of 
" Love and Theology." 

" The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and 
the book contains a vast amount of material of great in- 
terest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, an encyclo- 
paedia." — " Gardener's Mouthly." 

" These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we 
have ever seen in a wide reading of evolutionary literature 
of forcible exposition of Darwinism and of clear and sound 
morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution." — " Literary World," 
Boston. 

" We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. 
They will find in it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while 
not always agreeing, they can not fail to admire his clear 
style and broad vision." — "The Press," Philadelphia. 

" There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. 
At every step he adds something entirely individual, of ob- 
servation, argument, or illustration. But in the chapters, 
' Ethics the Aim of Evolution,' and * The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,' we find the real purpose of the whole dis 
cussion. These chapters soar and sing."- -" Christian 
Register." 

" Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe 
that it lays down lines upon which the religious thought of 
the future will work. It gives what Robert Elsmere wanted 
— a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a firm 
broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is 
not intellectual suicide. . . . Is it not wonderful that 
three such books as " Our Heredity," " Robert Elsmere " 
and " John Ward, Preacher " should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously ? They have come to do yeoman's 
work. I do not know the date of the appearance of each, 
but it seems to me that your work, coming to me before I 
heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement to 
each, to both." — E. W. Perry. 

Cloth, 12mo., 416 pages, $1.75 by mail or agent. 



" This interesting volume should command the attention CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago— At a meeting held at the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, 
November 14th, arrangements were made to 
organize a Chicago Unitarian Club. There 
were present: Mesdames C. P. Woolley, G. F. 
Harding, E. E. Marfan, S. C. LI. Jones, W. 
C. Dow, F. S. Vilkinson, E. A. West, C. C. 
Warren and Miss Emma Dupee. 

The following Constitution was adopted: 

Art. I. The name of this society shall be 
the Chicago Unitarian Club. 

Art II. Its object shall be to promote the 
spirit of fellowship among the Unitarian 
churches, and co-operate with the Western 
Unitarian Conference in maintaining the 
central headquarters in Chicago. 

Art. III. The officers of this club shall 
consist of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary and Treasurer, and two 
directors from each of the Unitarian churches 
in Chicago. The ministers of these churches 
wao are members of the Club shall also be 
directors ex officio, as shall also the Secretary 
of the Western Conference. The duties of 
these officers shall be such as pertain to 
these offices in similar organizations. 

Art IV. Any one may become a member 
of this Club by signing the constitution and 
the payment of the annual fee of two dollars. 

The officers elected were: D. L. Shorey, 
president; Mrs. C. P. Woolley, first vice- 
president; John Wilkinson, second vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. E. A. West, secretary; Eric 
Winters, treasurer. 

Directors:— Mr. C. C. Cheney, Mrs. G. F. 
Harding, Gen. Horace Thomas, Mrs. W. C. 
Dow, Dr. E. L. Holmes. Mrs. J. 8. Conger, 
Mr. J. F. Gardner, Mrs. E. E. Marean. 

Mrs. C. C. Warren was requested to invite 
the Hinsdale society to join the Club. It was 
decided to hold the first meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Wilkinson. 482 La Salle 
avenue, Thursday December 13th at 8 p. m. 
An Invitation is extended to all persons wish- 
ing to join the Club, to attend this meeting 
and to become members. 

It is intended that a literary as well as so- 
cial treat will be furnished for its members. 
Mrs. E. A. West, Secretary, 

Boston. — Last Sunday evening there was 
given to a full audience at the Globe theater 
the first of a series of four sermons offered 
by the Channing Club. Dr. William Ev- 
erett gave. dUtfnct Unitarian, views of Qo& as 



Father, of Jesus as son, and of humanity. 
November 25 Doctor Hale will preach on 
the "Christianity of the New Testament" 
December 2 Rev. Brooke Herford will preach 
on " The Origin of the Trinity Dogma." De- 
cember 16 Rabbi Solomon Schindler and Rev. 
C. F. Dole will speak of " Unitarianism and 
Judaism." 

— Last Monday evening a most interesting 
session of the Union of Superintendents and 
Sunday-school Teachers was held. Rev. C. 
F. Dole spoke about his manual, " The Citi- 
zen and Neighbor," and a lively discussion 
followed as to the value of such a study in a 
Sunday-school. It was admitted that the 
manual has lately grown much into favor east 
and west. The usual simple collation and a 
social hour added much to the pleasure of 
the occasion. 

—Miss E. E. Gordon, of Sioux City, is im- 
proving her visit to Massachusetts by attend 
ing our local conferences, and answering 
questions about the western churches and 
charities. Next Thursday she will address a 
union meeting of the Suffolk branches of the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference on "The 
Greatest Needs of * the Western Churches." 
The meeting will be held in the vestry of 
Rev. Minot J. Savage's church. 

— The Monday Club this week discussed 
" Robert Elsmere the Agnostic." 
—On Saturday afternoon Channing Hall was 
again filled by listeners who came to hear the 
fifth lecture of the "Teachers' Course." Prof. 
J. H. Allen gave an elegant and instructive 
essay on " German Theology of the last Half 
Century." 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The handsome new 
building of the Unitarian Society at Walnut 
Hills is nearing completion, — will be ready 
probably within three months. It looks both 
cosy and ecclesiastical, and the stone of which 
it is built is a wonder of beautiful color. 
— The second church movement seems most 
promising. Congregation and Sunday-school 
increasing; the people very much in earnest, 
men, women and children taking hold with 
enthusiasm. At present the meetings are 
held in the old Universalist church, whose 
own people have ebbed away up hill to the 
suburbs. The old Unitarian and Universalist 
churches having both moved to these hill 
suburbs, three miles from the center, the 
great city on the flat, with 200,000 people in 
it, is practically left without a liberal church 
at hand. Thus a great opportunity and an 
evident duty has been opened. And when 
this second Unitarian church is fairly estab- 
lished, using that opportunity and doine 
that duty, the older liberal societies no less 
than the new must feel the good of it. Two 
sticks will make a better fire than one in such 
a city as Cincinnati. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, of the Unitarian church in Minneapolis, 
has recently, by invitation of the Y. M. C. A. 
of the University of Minnesota, given one of 
the lectures in the course for the season. 
Both students and faculty were pleased with 
the lecture, and saw nothing in it in the 
least alarming. But the orthodox ministers 
of the city who were not present discussed 
the matter with great warmth at their Mon- 
day meeting, one heated brother protesting 
against allowing Mr. Simmons to go over to 
the University and "blackguard orthodoxy 
and the Christ we worship." A committee 
was appointed to investigate the charges. 
The faculty of the institution, in which 
several orthodox, denominations are repre- 
sented, await its visit in great serenity of soul, 
but regretting the course the ministers have 
taken, " both for the cause of religion and for 
the sake of the university." The University 
of Minnesota is of necessity an unsectarian in- 
stitution, and it is difficult to see what claim 
any body of ministers can have to prescribe 
either lecturers or topics f pr an association of 
students, 



Philadelphia.— The First church starts 
this season with a gift of $5000 for its Even- 
ing Home and Library Association, coining 
through Doctor Furness. Mr. May recently 
preached an earnest sermon on the organic 
connection between a real church and its 
good works which should be an inspiration to 
workers everywhere. This will probably be 
printed. The Spring Garden Society is in a 
state of painful suspense lest its valued 
leader should feel it right to accept the call 
to Doctor Clarke's church in Boston. Mr. 
Ames' departure would be a loss to the whole 
community. 

— The Camden church must make good prog- 
ress under so earnest and able a man as Mr. 
Corning. 

Into Kansas. — Last week the senior edi- 
tor lectured before the Unity Clubs of St 
Joseph, Mo., Lawrence and Wichita, Kans., 
to good houses, and much interest was mani- 
fested, not only in the Unity Club work, but 
in the cause which Unity stands for. He 
preached Sunday morning in Wichita and 
expected to take part in the deliberations of 
the Kansas Conference, but in this he was 
disappointed by the summons to return to the 
funeral of Mrs. Felix in Chicago, tho loyal 
friend of all good words and works, of whom 
further notice is due at our hands and will 
appear in our next. 

The Bamabai Mission.— Do not forget 
It. It is needed. " According to the census 
of 1880-1, the last one taken, there were at 
that time 20,980,626 widows in India, of whom 
669,000 were under 19 years of age, and 278,- 
900 under 14 years. According to the native 
custom, none of these widows are at liberty 
to marry again. The same census gave the 
total female population as 99,700,000, and of 
these only 200,000 were able to read." 

Wichita, Kans. — The Western Secretary 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones represented the 
Western Conference at the Kansas Confer- 
ence which convened on Monday evening, 
November 19. Mr. Jones preached the 
opening sermon. Mr. Bachelor, of Boston, 
was also in attendance upon the conference. 



Catarrh Cured 

Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

" I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better." I. W. Lillis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 

" I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years ; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc, spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved." M. A. Abbey, Worcester, Mass. 

Hood's 8arsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my svstem. 
purifies my Mood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompsok, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, anc 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Bakjungton. 
130 Bank Street, New Tork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Bold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by a I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

I 100 Dq«99 On? P9llar« 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street David 
Utter, minkter. Sunday, November 25, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. 8tudy Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 80; subject, Tower of 
London. 

Unity Chukch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, November 25, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. 8unday, November 25, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November 25, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; Subject, The ** Spiritual 
Leadership of Jesus Christ." What does it 
consist in? Monday, November 26, Unity 
Club, Novel section. Bible Class, 7:30 Fri- 
day evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 25, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Third Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, will be postponed until 
Thursday, December 6. 



There are two causes why your breath is 
offensive: One is you have the first stages of 
catarrh, though you may not know it. An- 
other reason is you do not clean your teeth 
properly. If you will cure your catarrh by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, and clean your 
teeth carefully by using Hood's Tooth Pow- 
der, your breath will be sweet and your gen- 
eral health better. 



Public Speakers and Singers 

Can use "Brown's Bronchial Troches" 
as freely as requisite, containing nothing that 
can injure the system. They are invaluable 
in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dent to vocal exertion, effectually clearing 
and strengthening the voice. " They greatlj 
relieve any uneasiness in the throat." S. 8. 
Curry, Teacher of Oratory, Boston. Ask for 
and obtain only "Brown's Bronchial 
Troches." Sold everywhere at 25 cents. 

"There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may." 
No close observer of human affairs can gain-say the 
poet as above quoted. The close ob-erver aforesaid 
must have noted, however, that there are many per- 
sons who seem to think that their ends will be shaped 
without any "roujih hewing" on tbeir part. How 
much nobler is it for young men to strike boldly out 
to build well their own characters under God's guid- 
ance. To ail wbo aspire to do a good work and do it 
well, we say write to B. P. Johnson A Co., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va., who will give you helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, 

In General Debility, Emaciation, Consump- 
tion and Wasting in Children, 
Is a most valuable food and medicine. It creates an 
appetite for food, strengthens the nervous tysteni and 
builds up the body. It Is prepared in a palatable form 
and prescribed universally by Physicians. Take no 
other. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Days Serene. By Margaret Mac Donald Pullman. 

Boston: Leo A Hhepard. New York: Charles T. 

Dillingham. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, 

price 15.00 

Wit and H amor: tbeir Use and Abuse. By William 

Mathews. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs A Co. Cloth, 

pp.897. Price $1.50 

The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane. By Prank Barrett. 

New York : Cassell A Co. .104 and 106 Fourth avenue. 

Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell A Co. Paper, pp. 85*. 

Price ...........50c. 

The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By Q. New 

York: Cassell A Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & 

Co, Paper, pp f Wr Price, „ T , r ... f „„.„. T ,.,S5c 



'PALAIS ROYAL' 

KID GLOVES. 

4 Button $1 00 

4 Button 1 36 

6 Button 1 65 

6 Button 2 00 

8 Button Mousque- 

tairo 160 

8 Button *• 2 26 

CANT de SUEDE" 

(UXDRESSKD KID) 

4Button $1 36 

6 Button 1 75 

8 Button Mouaque- 

taire 2 00 

12 Button •• 9 50 

| 16 Button " 3 00 

tv \\ v \ ** Butt ° n ** 3 w 

W* aOJButton " 4 60 

CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 

PALAIS ROYAL CLOVE DEPOT, 

141 STATE 8T. t CHICAGO. 





ARTISTS' MATERIALS, 
50 Madison St., Chicago. 



HOLIDAY LESSONS IN FANCY WORK. 

Ladies interested in Drawn Work should send for 
our illustrated Lessons, giving fullest instructions in 
that fascinating work. Price only *-J5 cents. Address 
Home Art, 8217 State Street, Chicago. 



I AVA U/flQlf The late8t th,n ? for decorating 
LMf M If UillX. jugs, glass bottles, flower pots, 
umbrella stands, etc. Just the thing for teachers to 
handle. Price of Recipe for Making Lava, and 
instructions for using, only 50 cents. Five pounds 
of cement can be made for about 30 cents. Art stores 
charge SO cents for one small can. Write us. Address, 
Home Art, 3*217 State Street, Chicago, 111. 



WANTED. Rev. C. M. Wendte desires to obtain 
back numbers of Unity to complete his flies, as 
follows : 

Vol. XVI. Nob. 17,22.26. 
Vol. XVII. Noe. 12, 13, 16, 26. 
Vol. XX. Nos.4,6, 7. 
Vol. XXI. Nos. 18,2?. 
Any person having any or all of these wanting num- 
bers will confer a favor by addressing, with a state- 
ment of the price. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 318 Duvant St., 
Oakland, California. 



HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BORO, " Servant of the Lord Jesus I hrlst." Also THE 
LAST JHUUHENT, as witnessed by bfm in the 
spiritual world in 1757: The Doctrine of LI re. The Sacred 
Scriptures. Tbe New Jerusalem and Us Heaveply Doc- 
trine, In. all, 7.*> octavo pages mailed prepaid for 91.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address A me* lean Swedeuborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will b$ 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the stats of our col- 
umns and the interest* of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co., ns Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Miss Parloa's New Cook Book. By Maria Parloa. 

Boston : Estes A Lauriat Paper, pp. 56. 
•• Robert Elsinere." A New Light on His Problems. 

By Rev. L. P. Mercer. Chicago: Western New- 

Churcn Union, 17 E. Van Buren street. Paper, pp. 

87. Price 15c. 

Lamartiue's Meditations. Edited, with Biograph- 



ical Sketch and Notes, by George O. Curme, A. M. 
Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. Cloth, pp. 17.*. 
Goethe's Torquato Tasso. Edited by Calvin Thomas. 



Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. Cloth, pp. 181 
Two Gentlemen of Boston. A Novel. Boston : Tick- 

nor & Company. Paper, pp. 481. Price 60c. 

An Introduction to German at Sight. By Eugene 

H. Babbitt. Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. Paper, 

pp.29. 
Flowers and Fruit. From the Writings of Harriet 

Beecher Stowe. Arranged by Abbie H. Fairfield. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 

Cloth, pp 198. Price $1.00 

Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers. By Lucia T. 

Ames. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 

637. Price., *„.9li0 
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BXTH£Utti 
OF 

WORTH'S 
FRENCH; 
TAILOR' 
SYSTEM 

wm 

OBESS 



It Is a fact Worth'R is tho best and simplest system, no 
mathematical calculations to be made in using It; a 
child 14 jears old can cut and fit as correctly as the 
most experienced dn-ss maker. Every article of dress 
can be fitted perfectly, without trying the garment on. 
Every measure is figured on the scales as ynu require to 
use them. By following the book of Instructions and 
diagrams you know exactly the amount cf goods you 
need, how to fit stout or lean people, how to fit round 
or hollow shoulders, in fact you have the secrets of 
dressmaking by the French tailor system. There Is an 
extra sleeve pattern goes with above system that is 
alone worth 85 to any lady. Worth's system retails for 
$10. We hr.ve arrangements with the owner that we 
can send it with the Instruction book, extra sleeve pat- 
tern and one year's subscription to The Ladles' Homo 
Magazine, a beautifully Illustrated ladles' journal, filled 
with charming stories, fashion notes, art needle work, 
cooking and all homo subjects for only $1. To first 500 
answers will cend one Every- Day Cook Book (copyright- 
ed), nearly '100 pases filled with household & toilet 
tecipes. A^CtJDE BUB. CO.. 81 State st, Chicago, IIL 



Are You an American Citizen ? 

IF SO 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 



' For it is a distinctive American Paper. 
For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 
For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 
Church or Government with the United 
States. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from our 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 

M~ 50 a. Year. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington Street, 
Boston, .... Mass. 



1860-1888. 



The Best, the Brightest, and the Newsiest. 

The Weekly National Republican 

Only $1,00 for Two Years. 
Clubs of Ten for One Year, $5.00 

AVERAGE CIRCULATION 80,000. 
THE WEEKLY NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, as a 
defender of Republican principles, containing ad- 
vanced thought upon political questions, is admitted 
to have no superior in the United States, while the 
terms of subscription offered above are lower than 
those of any other paper. 

ALL THK NEWS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

It has the largest circulation of any Republican 
paper published m Washington. 

New and attractive f»»atuies. Proceedings of Con- 
gress. Society Notes, Ac. 

The Foreign and Consular Edition $2 00 a year, 
postpaid, E. W r FQXi Editor and Publisher, 

WwfcingtQ^p.C, 
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Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomes for more than a] qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. 8old only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



FOUR BOOKS LEARNED 

IN ONE READING. 

A Year's Work Done in Ten Days. 

From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
Byriac Prizeman, Oxford. 

Coll. Exon. Oxon.. Sept. 1888. 

Dear Sir:— In April, 1885. while thinking of taking 
orders in September, I suddenly received notice that 
my ordination examination would be held in a fort- 
night. I had only ten (10) days in whioh to prepare for 
the Exam. I should recommend a year's preparation 
in the case of anyone so utterly unprepared as I was: 
but your System had so strengthened my natural 
memory, that I was able to remember and give the 
gist of any book after reading it once. I therefore 
r*ad Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold Browne, Mosheim, 
Ac, Ac, once, and was successful in every one of the 
nine papers. The present Bishop of Edinburg knows 
the facts. Faithfully yours, 

[Rev.] J axes HiDDLXTON Macdokald, [M. A.] 
To Prof A. LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

e^This System is taught personally or by corres- 
pondence. Call or address as above for prospectus. 



CURE%DEAF 




Peck'* I* stint Impbotsd Cushioned 

EiRPnrMs Perfectly Restore the 

Heart n p, whether the deafness Is caused 
by cold*, revere or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, alwaye 
in position. Music, conversation, wh it- 
peri heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Write to F. H1SCOX, 853 
Broadwi^, cor. 14th St., New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 



&r£MWPMri: 

i^rHSn^oiuiPlace, $rt9 ClarKitreet. .' 

. , 1 ■ —CHICAGO. 



TTTOmrnif I a court for the unrepresented. Care- 
.11 Kill 1 A line A. Haling, editor. Devoted to 
U UU A 1 A All j the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollar a year. Send poetal card for free 



sample copy. 
•TO 



CSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY SB 
195 LaSalle st, Chicago. A 



YOUR CHOICE OF THESE WATCHES 

Our Selling Price of Genuine Dueber Siiverlne or 
Coldentine Watches reduced to 83.95. 




§ THE SILVERINE 



S3 To introduce our SOLID OOLB ANI> SILVER WATCHES, 

co teetire Active Agents at once and convince New Customer* that we are iht 

teO CHEAPEST JEWELRY HO CHE IX AMERICA, »c mtks 

these wonderful off en. 

Is an open face, finely finished, tsSooth, 
3-oz, full Bassine ea*c, 20 per cent. Silver; 
-irranted not to tarnish, looks and wears better than Solid Silver. 
BL because jt is harder, stronger and heavier. It h Dust and Damp Proof, 
^X * quality possessed by no other watch in the wcrld. It is the strung* st, 
^ — most durable and without doubt the Cheapest Watch In the market. This 
«J watch is now sold by niany parties for from • 15.00 to $20.00 each. 
3C We now offer you (for the neat sixty days) one of these watches at 

sssssj the extremely low pneo of SS*tf&, or the same watch with Utintlnc 
:= Case #4, 1*6. 

* TUP fiAl nCUTIIIE The»« are Solid Goldentlne Hnnt- 
£2 I fib UULUCnilnC In* Case*, and are of the elaborately 
and beautifully Engraved Pattern that have heretofore only been' 
found in the most cxpsmivc watches, and are made of that perfect imitation 
of Pure Gold— GOLDEN TIX'E -one solid metal, in appearance lias 
Solid Gold, and can only be told by an expert with acid test. These 
cases have the same Spring and Elasticity as the finest Gold Watch; they 
are in appearance equal to any $|i)0 l*olid Gold Watch. Tou will have the 
creditof carrying a magnificent Gold Watch, and which forme is lust as 
desirable. Udies' sad gents' size ONLY »C.t»C». READ WHAT 
EXPERTS SAY. " I am well pleased with the watch; think *t tha 
price it is the best out'* "The best movements for the money I ever saw.'* 
"7his brings s watch and good time within tha reach of all." "I have 
thoroughly examined your watch and think it the best watch 1 have ever 
seen for the money .'* 

mMftVrilsCIITQ Each Watch h " * handsome Elgin style, 
IrlUfstlnCniO lever movement, extra ruby jeweled, cut 
expansion bn lance, quick train— 1WJ beats to the hour— and each Watch is 
accurately adjusted to heat and cold, and atmospheric changes upon leaving 
the factory and Is thoroughly overhauled by our expert W ate h- male rs 
before leaving our place. We guarantee each watch to keep excellent time, 
and to give perfect satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded; each 
Watch warranted for a period of Five Years. 



OUR GRAND OFFER: 



On receipt of this advertisement and $8,95 
We will send either One of these beautiful 
watches, securely packed, to any address, but 
we will not send more than One of these 
Watches to any One person at this price. If 
more than One watch is ordered, lend us the 
name and address of each purchaser for each watch. 
As we rusks no money on these watches, and they sre sold at this Ridiculously Low Price 
to heln us sell SOLID GOLD and SILVER WATCHES from our Catalogue; these 
wotrhes will not be sent for S8.95 unless the person ordering will honestly en- 
deavor to make sales from our NEW MAM MOT U ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGEE. which we send free with each watch. In order to protect ourselves from 
jewelers and speculators ordering in large numbers, we require you to rut out 

this advertisement and send it 
to ui with your order, that we 
may know you are entitled to 
the benefit of the** offers. 

NOW OR NEVER, 18 
YOUR CHANCE to get the 
be*t and handsomest Watch 
ever offered. Get up a club and 
' get five of your friends to send 
with you. Send us #19,75 
(the price of five watches) and 
also the names and addresses 
of five other persons likely to 
buy watches end jewelry, and 
on receipt of tha order for five 
watches at one time, we will 
•send you six of those watches; 
thus giving you ons 





watch absolutely f r< e 

for your trouble. 

Any person 

can easily secure five subscribers In a single day or eren-nff " 
it and roe Or if you sell, or cause the sale of six of these watches 
ftt different times, within the next sixty days, we will send yoa 
one free. One watch sold in a town Is sure to sell many more 
for u<*. They are the best scllmp watch in the market, all com- 
plete, fully warranted, only #tt.Ur>. Bend your order immedi- 
ately. NOTICE.— That all may see and examine these watches 
before paying for same, we will ser.d them by express C. G. I>, t 
with privilsge of full examination at the Express Office, if 50e. 
for each welch ordered is sent us in advance, as a Rusrantee of 
good faith. If found perfectly satisfactory and exactly as repre- 
sented, you can pay the balance <#8.-U»j at the ix press Office 
and lake the watch, nlnerwise yon do not have to pay cne cen' 
To every person wnidine Cnah with the Order <#B3&) w« 
will send a beautiful TWO STRAND, DOl 'RLE CI KB, 
GOLD PLATED CHAIN AND CHARM FREE. 
Write to-da». Send all money by K*t Clum Money Order. Ex- 
press Money Order, Bank Draft, Postal Note or Registered Utter. 
A/ Order at onee. Our Catalogue sent free. 

THE HARRIS WATCH CO., 

lor> 5th Avenue, CHICAGO* 



WATCH REPAIRS. 

It usually costs from f 1 to $2 to 
clean and repair a Watch. It is 
oar purpose to make this charge 
ns light as possible. If your watch 
needs repairing send it to us by 
registered mail, with your name 
nnd address written plainly on the 
outside of the box. Enclose in the 
box fifty cents, which will cover 
nil cost. If your Watch has met 
with n serious mishap, and sev- 
eral parts are broken, it may cost 
more, but as a rule fifty cents will 
cover all costs. Of thi» you can 
judge when you send as the watch. 



OLD GOLD. 

In every household old fash- 
ioned and worn jewelry accumu- 
late, becoming food for burglars 
or petty thieves. We make a 
specialty of paying cash for Dia- 
monds, Old Gold and Silver and 
Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Every mail and express bring 
packages from all sections of the 
Union. We send a check by re- 
turn mail for full value. 



TO JEWELERS. 

It is an admitted fact that diffif* 
cult Watch Repairs, such as sup. 
plying new parts. Wheels, Jewels, 
etc., can be more accurately, more 
promptly and moro cheaply done 
in an establishment fully 
equipped for such work. Any 
jeweler can make more money by 
attending to his sales and stock 
and sending us his perplexing 
jobs than in any other way. Try it 
Fine and complicated Watch Re 
pairing a specialty. Key winding 
watches altered to stem winders. 



THE HARRIS WATCH CO., 105 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 






GOOD NEWS 
to L ADIES- 

Greatest Bargains z5g£ 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For pa rticularw address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31433 Ve&ey St.. New York. *J. ¥. 



100 



100 



ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BE8T 
American Authors. 
For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Beat 
American Authors to whoever sends ns a list of 
fire story readers and ten cento. Address, Potter a* 
Potter, 86 and 98 Federal St., Boston. 
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THE EVOLUTIOI OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestion* of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the bouI."— Omaha World. 

TEX FAITH TEAT MAXIS FAlTBfUL. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 00 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.60- by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cnp of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
8eamlees Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication." 
—Boston Tranicript. 

EVOLUTION AVI) CEBOTZAIRTT. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 

ISmo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 

" It is fall of eloquent passages/ 1 — Franc** Povw 

Cobb*. ^^ 

"The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question Involved in a plain, practical way."— 
CoiumbuM Daily Despatch. 

PRACTICAL PUTT. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: "The 
Economies of Religion," " Bread vertus Ideas/* 
" P resent Sanctities," "The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.** Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
**Ttae sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best' 1 — 7A« unitarian. 

4 'The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good."— N*w 
Tori BvongeUtt. 
♦.♦Any of these books mailed on receipt of 

Srlee. CsvtaUogrues free. Agents wanted for 
lose and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR * CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St* Chicago. 



MASON <t HAMLIN 



The cabineForgan ' 
form by Mason ft Hamlin in 1861, Other makers 



i Introduced in its present 



followed in the manufacture of these Instruments, 
but the Mason A Hamlin organs have always i ' 



tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason A Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 



uneoualled 
their 
at all 






of 

th«t 

World's 



Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invar*, 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $89 to 8000 or more. Illustrated cataloguesfres. 
Mason A Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pUnos, that they are su- 
perior to ^DIAIIOC ottien> ™J 
recognise thear Ifis.lwjvOhlgh excell- 
ence achieved nAKI) « UPBWHT brother lead- 
ing makers in the art of piano building, but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
year 1888, and now known as the "Mason & Hamxix 
Piano SmiMera," by the use of which is secured the 
greatest 



aether 



it possible purity and refinement of tone, to> 
wlth greatly increased capacity for standing 



j tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three bun- . 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 

BOSTON. NBW YORK. CHICAGO. 



Unity Hymns and Chorals. 

NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICB8, JTJ8T READY. 

This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits ana low 

{trice (only 95 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Unlversallst churches 
everywhere. The book contains 868 hymns and 66 
tunes. By a simple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,— a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any addresB for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 85 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 

CHABLE8 H. EEfiR a 00., Fnbliahen, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $I.oo .: year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Thb Woxax'b TnmuiTK was founded in 1868. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman)* Tribuhx. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send Items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished In cloth as 
a premium . rot a club of twenty-fire the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca- vassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



PAGES of interesting matter mailed Q I O 
any address for 60 cents, among them a 



Ua si any address for 60 cents, among 

I w 82-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Marti neau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
God, the Bible. Prayer. Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 



PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A ckar, con- 
cise, convincing reply to Henry George, by Giles 
B. Steebims. Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 35 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 
CHARX.KS H. KERR* CO., Publishers. Chicago 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

PTJBXJSHZD BTSBY THURSDAY BT 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



P. O. DRAWER, F. 
ftDWARD C. HEGBLBR, President 



169-175 La Salle Street. 
DR. PAUL CARU8, Editor- 



The reader will find In The Open Court an earnest, and. as we believe a aucceoif nl 

errors are > not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most rsM tobught aw ac- 
cepted, but care Is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 8 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

bUuTettEs * ^a££Z%£ f C ^J^ (a real, ^ ) wl ? ch ha8 ***» Md *»* ">»*»•> «»• 
oans oi etnics. ihe Quintessence of Religion contains ail that is irood and t™» oWotintr 

andcomforting in the old religions. Superstitious notioiis^rerec'llked wl me?e'acetdenSS 

ThUWel Is? ReUgi ° n ~ ta PUrifled With0Ut hMm to ^ropTrl^wliXus^lrit 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND 

SlEe^^ 

^^po^drmTHrsSc^ 811 ^ 8e ™ only to --"-J SrassftfM; 

Prfes, «M»>kr <m« yser; $100 for six month*; fOMforthree month,. Single Oopie,, 10 CU. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 



THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family story paper Is read erery 
week by 400,000 people* It li a large, eight-pajre 
paper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling Interest, adventure, love, thu 
Bea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work 
Boys' and Girls' Dtjpartnients. The FamouB 
Funny Columns of Thk Yaxkbe Blade are 
edited by Sam Walter Fobs, the celebrated 

- - „ humorist. The circulation is rspld.y Increasing. 

Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its readlnjc 
P* 1 ' 61 " la .P ure ' and devoid of the tightest tinge of vulgarity Don't fail t* 
tryTHi Yavkbb Blade. You wfil be d< lighted with It. Comes every 
weea. Our regular subscription price is $2 00 per year. We oflter It to 

^ M Aur ai ■■ kankilkAM. r^. u a ■ ,— — 






Over 28 Pounds GalnlnTen Weeka 
Kxpeplenoe of a Ppomlnent Citizen. 

Tarn Gaxjvobhta Soomr it» the) 

8UPPBU8IOH or Vice. I 

Ban laAXCisoo, July 7th. 1881) 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give It proper attention; 
It developed Into bronchitis, 
and In the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphltes reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 188 to 180 pounds 
and over ; the cough mean- 
time ceased, a R bennett. 

SOLD SY AlX~PRUQOieTS» 



THE 



New York, Penn. 5: Ohio 

\ In connection with 



New Tort, Lafee 




& Western R. R. 



new subscribers Tor only" 81. '66 a Tesr, c 
ao fpnu for alx months. We will send it three 
months for 26 cents, Ifyun will enclose O cla. 
extra, and mention thla paper, we will 

t£ nd . Jon F ?JF E f^ Malr »■■■ ■ Japancne flblfn nanrikercnlefl. of 
rffl^SIffilS^SiS half ■ Wf Ware. In handsome do *^tf a ' s ?ted! 

TOTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

a* m TfJUmZZHTV? the ab £>*™" m «* P<*P*r and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them, to 
M m rtmurtaoit bargain, We can •" tccr' i hi 9W ^^ t - - i L-^.^-i. 




fioirt BUY FENCING 

-■ Until you gel our Price List of Or- 
namental and Farm Fencea, Gates, 
Iron Porta, Tree Ouardi, Barbed and 
Tilaln Wire, Nettlnga, Wire- work, Ac 
Hulbert Field Ix>om for both Picket 
and Netting Fence* only |25. 
Gal ranked Steel fenca lasts Lr*Ter, 
Donations for ebnrchei and nine- 
teries. Tour name on ratea 
Catalogue (re«; write for eitirnates. 
e •hip erery where. Agenta wanted 



— ........JbasQM..... »»-.——. ... ^ Weihlpeverywhere. 

=wsxr* HULBERT FENCE^WIR? CO. 



OLIVE 8T. ST. 




. FOR 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New Yprk, Albany, 

^ Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
#> THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS « 
• TO TH^ L EA8T ( W 

WTTJP 

Pullman Palace ti!vphs*t Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coach*?* < f Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor \ Cars, and 

JClegant Uau tfoache*. 

R. H. SOULE, L.V- FARMER, 

General Manager. \ General Pass. Agent. 



100 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

BY THE BEST 

American Authors. 



100 



J&SS » d t y L w ? . wlU J* nd ° ne Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Anthora to whoever sends us a list of 
Ave stoxr readers and ten cents. Address, Potter * 
Potter, 86 and 82 Federal st., Boston. 



FREE 



Sample Dr. X. STOHI*S BRONCHIAL WAFUS. 

Low llates to Preachers and Teachers. Agent* 

Wanted, sto-i mpicwk ix>„ A • ~- 



oSa'WSM! HAMLET 

sources by Gkorge P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found h»n. Paper, ft cents: cloth, so cenU, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARJLESH KRRR & CO.. Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. OuUine 
Studies nrenarml h« tK» rtii MnA n.«.«..:.» c^^>^_ 



— — — ——..-.-»*,*»„ jl V ua»a. vuuinc 

studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
full classifications of Browning's poems, by 



conuuningr _™. ^«. v^.,.*^**^**, „*, u,v WIUU | m ^j^u», pj 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 



for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, a« cents ; 
cenfa, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARJ.ES 



H. KERR & CO., Publihers, Chicago. 



THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OFl POLITIC^ 

A Correspondence School in Urn er lean Political 
History; the Study of Our Own institutions together 
with a complete Biirvey of the funcfymental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. ThisVourse is arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius VH. Steel ve, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres't James McCosh, D.D.ALL.D., Pree't C. 
H. Payne, D.D., L.L.D.. and PresH H«rrick Johnson, 
D.D., LLD. 

For full information send ten cents In stamps for 
circulars and a copy of The State*man\ 

Address the Chancellor, i 

WALTER THOMAS MILLS,]A. M., 

Room 25.79 Washington St, CHICAGO, L L1 1 

is the amount you can gft for a small 



WONDERFUL 



|sum if you know just 



here to send 
ior it. send sa> cents ip silver or A2 
cents In stamps and your name and adidreas will be 
printed in Thk Agents' Record and n^ailed to yon 
and to hundreds of publishers and otheV fl » who wHl 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce yoiV to become 
their agent or subscribe for their pe'rittdicale. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning" this paper we will send 'Thk Farm- 
ers' Record, (illustrated) a trial year fre^- It is bot 
a small investment which pays you well* Clnbe of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Munch-, Indi; ma. 



JR CHANGE OF FRONT OF TlJE UNI- 
VERSE. By MInot J. Savage. A tract f hat every 
ould use. 7fhirty-two 
Pric^. includin 



1 \„. 

Post-office Mission worker shouA. 
pages, printed in clear open type. Pric^ inclut 
postage, 5 cents; 100 copies. ti50. CF*ARLES 
KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Says Rev. Increase S. Lincoln, our oldest living preacher, 
" The older I grow, the shorter grows my creed." 

Notice in our Announcement column of the paper the 
word to Unity readers concerning our Christmas number. 

" Who belongs to the ' common people V " The question 
went around the table, and the best answer given was, " The 
man who gets up when the steam-whistle at the mill blows 
in the morning." 

The author of the new book, " Five Talents of Woman," 
after setting forth " What a Baby can do " in the line of 
annoyance, mischief, and turmoil in the household, comes 
finally to Baby's rescue and vindication, thus: "'It can 
brighten up a house better than ail the furniture ever 
made; make sweeter music than the finest orchestra or- 
ganized; fill a larger place in its parents' breast than they 
knew they had, and when it goes away it can cause a 
greater vacancy and leave a greater blank than ail the rest 
of the world put together.' " 

We knew we were nearing the great city, for as the cars 
rolled on we heard a newsboy's cry, " All about the West 
Side murder!" It told where we were as well as if the 
conductor had cried "Chicago." Will it never be the 
other way, — when travelers shall know they are nearing a 
city of 800,000 souls by hearing some cry of a good deed 
done? One little paper comes to our desk that deliberately 
has faced this way: it holds no stories of men's wickedness, 
but a " Record of Virtue," in which it tucks good deeds 
and gracious words that have shone upon the editors dur- 
ing the past month. 

We fail often in outward success in our churches and in 
various fields of effort because we do not study the charac- 
ter of our material, as the progressive farmer studies the 
needs of his soil in different fields. One piece of land lacks 
niirates ; another phosphates. The children of this world 
are more wide-awake than the children of light A com- 
mercial traveler the other day showed how opposite were 
the methods successful among the slow country store- 
keepers of Vermont and the lively business houses of a 
busy city. To introduce his wares in the one place he had 
to talk a day at a time before mentioning his business ; in 
the other the briefer the better. Is there a parable hidden 
here? 

Fbom an address on " Farmers' Wives " quoted by the 
Woman? 8 Tribune, we clip the following words for Unity 
husbands whether they are husbands or no: " 'Charlie, I wish 
you would give me an allowance, what you can afford, how- 
ever small, that I may be spared the humiliation of coming 
to you like a baby or a beggar for every cent I hava' 
He looked surprised at this new demonstration of dignity 
by his young wife, and asked a little more respectfully: 
'What do you want of money? Why, if I had everything 
I need provided for me, I wouldn't care whether I ever saw 
money or not' She answered quickly, ' I'll take you at 
your word; give me your pocket-book and I pledge my 
word you shall have everything you need.' He handed 
her the pocket-book and she asked: ' How much do you 
pa»d to-day?' ' Five cents for oar fare, fifteen cents for a 



lunch, and ten cents for a cigar.' He bade her a pleasant 
good-bye. In the street car he met an old school-mate and 
was just on the point of inviting him to lunch when he re- 
membered he only had money for his own lunch. Several 
times during the day his hand sought his pocket The 
next day the experience was repeated, but in the evening as 
he started home he soliloquized: ' It is too bad, in fact 
it's awful trying. Helen is right, and sbajl have her al- 
lowance, and I shan't be mean with her, either.' Try it, 
gentlemen! If your wives can endure this privation for 
years, you can surely afford to make the experiment." 

Prus8ia is coming to its senses in regard to the over pree- . 
sure of the public schools. " There will be no more pub- 
lic examinations. Home lessons will not exceed one hour's 
wor£ for the intermediate classes, and two hours for those 
in higher stages. Tasks are forbidden, as well as any kind 
of lessons in the interval between morning and afternoon 
school. No tasks shall be imposed during the holidays; 
The pupils shall be required to learn as little as possible in 
the way of historical dates and mere facta Drawing les- 
sons are not to be enforced at homa Manual instructions, 
drawing lessons, and penmanship must never be accompa- 
nied by conversational exercises in a foreign language or 
reading aloud. Pupils must be spared even the physical 
exercise of carrying too heavy a load of text-books between 
the school-room and their dwellings." Let the United States 
follow the sensible example. 

And still the cruel butchery goes on, and dainty women 
are the direct instigators of the wicked " slaughter of the 
innocenta" In April, 1886, we devoted an entire issue of 
Unity to pleading for. the birds, and in trying to shame 
women out of the criminal atrocities of fashion. That num- 
ber had a remarkable circulation and we still hear from it 
every once in a while. We have often been assured that 
the use of birds and the feathers that cost life as woman's 
decorations was on the decline. But this item from the 
Christian Union of October 11 is heart-sickening. Shall 
we re-print our bird issue of over two years ago? " The 
trade in birds for women's hats was so enormous last year 
that a single London dealer admitted that he had sold 
2,000,000 of small birds of every kind and color. At one 
auction in one week there were sold 6,000 birds of paradise, 
5,000 Impeyan pheasants, 400,000 humming- birds, and 
other birds from North and South America, and 860,000 
feathered skins from India" 

" Pagan belief in immortality till the gospel came was 
only a guess and a hope at the very best" So says our 
neighbor, The Standard, in one of its recent editorials. 
With the larger knowledge of the great ethnic faiths com- 
ing to us to-day it seems strange that any intelligent per- 
son can speak in this disparaging and unsympathetic way; 
especially that he can speak thus in the interest of religion 
and the gospel of Jesus. A generation ago such talk was 
more excusable; and several generations ago it was perhaps 
very excusabla But it is no longer so in any well-informed 
person. It is at the expense either of a man's sense of 
justice or of his intelligence. With thousands upon thous- 
ands of so-called "pagans " the conviction of a future life 
has been strong and vital. The prison talk of Socrates 
with his friends, for example, to go no farther, seems to us 
to indicate very considerably more than " only a guess and 
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a hope at the very best" Doubts there have always been, 
doubts and feeble faith; in pagans and in Christians also. 
Bnt there have also been men of more spiritual vision, who 
have " endured as seeing the invisible." The central ideas 
of religion are the universal ideas, and of these the belief 
in a future life has found deep and strong expression under 
one form and another in pagan no less than in Christian 
lands and literatures. It is the merit of Jesus' teaching 
not that he makes known the fact of a future life, but that 
he brings the thought of that life into helpful connection 
with the present, and makes them both one in their moral 
significance and bearings. 

The Third Annual Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor is concerned with an exhaustive study of 
the strikes and lockouts occurring in this country between 
the years 1881 and 1886 inclusive. The most significant 
items are these: During this period the workmen gained 
their point either in whole or in part in sixty per cent, of 
ail cases. But this success was gained at a cost in 
loss of wages of nearly $60,000 while the reported loss 
to the employer was about $34,000,000. The successful 
and partly successful strikers incurred a loss in wages 
of $4,922,000, an average per employe* of $2427. They 
received as reward for their efforts an average daily 
increase of wages amounting to 24£ cents. To recover 
the amount lost would require accordingly ninety-nine 
days' labor. Facts ought always to be translated into 
ideas. One can not but admire the heroism of the laborers 
who have tried at such personal sacrifice to better their 
condition. It seems apparent also that intelligent combi- 
nation of labor might be made a successful defense against 
the selfish combinations of capital Thus far, however, the 
waste and cost of strikes proves how little intelligence has 
to do with their management Labor seems to be blindly 
striving toward organization. Through many defeats it 
will find the way to success some day. In the generations 
to come men will look back with pity on these poor clumsy 
attempts at a better social organization as we look upon the 
rude beginnings of agriculture. The laborer has a perfect 
right to defend himself. He has yet to learn how. Not by 
violence but by intelligence will come his redemption. 

Ws print in this issue some account of the great meeting 
recently held in New York city by the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. Through circumstances beyond our 
control, it has lain too long in our editorial drawer. Our 
correspondent, as did all the delegates from Iowa, entered 
keenly into the political problem before the convention. In 
common with thousands of other most worthy temperance 
people, they deplored and opposed separate political action 
on the part of temperance peopla A large majority of the 
convention felt otherwise. The pain of the minority, caused 
by. this action, is apparent in our correspondent's notes. 
The Woman's Christian Temperance Union has always had 
many se&arian, social, and intellectual limitations which we 
have deplored. How could it have been otherwise? For, 
to adopt the logic of Mrs. Poyser, " The Almighty made 
them thus to match the men." And yet, we have watched 
with ever-increasing admiration and gratitude the unques- 
tioned growth in breadth and depth and wisdom of this 
most phenomenal organization. It began with material 
that was largely untouched by the new thought and new 
problems of the nineteenth century. Through its agencies, 
thousands of women have discovered themselves. That it 
now has reached a critical period in its history, we fully 
recognize. Success is so much more dangerous than fail- 
ure to the spirit. That in this waking consciousness of 
power it has felt the call to lay direct hold upon the prob- 
lems of statecraft, we can not regret The dangers of pol- 
itics are great, but if they are so great that women must 
keep out of them, then all our theories are wrong and our 
hopes are vain. We hope that the Woman's Christian 



Temperance Union has arrived at that point where the sex 
line may be minimized. Two great reasons justify for the 
time being this rather alarming tendency to make female 
organizations, viz. : 1. There are so many male organiza 
tions from which women are wrongfully excluded. 2. The 
women need to get off by themselves sometimes, to learn 
how to work with the men. The increasing anxiety of 
men for the co-operation of women, and the parallel increase 
of efficiency among women, warrant the expectation that 
soon the " W." will be printed in smaller type than the "C 
T. U." The writer of this note is an applicant for full, 
voting membership in the W. C. T. XL, but he will not for- 
swear his religious convictions, and he can not disown the 
pronoun "ha" 



MR3. B. P. FELIX. 

Not only Chicago, but the Unitarian and all other good 
causes everywhere, have- lost in the death of Mrs. Felix a 
tireless supporter, a confiding friend, and a generous 
patron. Her home has been one of the open doors of Unity 
church throughout its history. Her hospitality has extended 
from the leading men of the nation to the humblest 'prentioe 
boy and struggling girl. Her face has been one of the most 
familiar of our western faces at the meetings of the National, 
Western, state and* other Unitarian conferences, many of 
which she has served in an official capacity from time to 
time. In the growth of all these organizations she has ever sus- 
tained a lively interest Her last public activity was the 
acting as one of the hostesses of Unity church when they 
entertained the October meeting of the Women's Unitarian 
Association of Chicago. Mrs. Felix had travelled extensively 
and was an intelligent admirer and patron of the drama and 
of music. Her right hand was made fragrant with charities 
that her left hand knew not of, but none of .these interests 
interfered with the home-keeper and home-maker. Years 
of affectionate thought had she given to the erection of the 
beautiful home on State street just completed, which was 
soon to be dedicated with fitting service of song, prayer and 
social- greeting. But the home walls were to receive a con- 
secration more holy than was planned for. She moved into 
the new house only to take to her bed. A short, painful 
illness of two weeks and the life of only forty-eight years 
was rounded out, rounded out by the fullness of a loving 
heart and the helping hand. There was scarcely an activity 
or organization looking towards culture or reform in this city 
but will miss an active member, and many of them were rep- 
resented at the commemorative services which were held at 
the home on Tuesday the 20th instant Scripture was read 
by Mr. Milsted, prayer offered by Doctor Little of the New 
England church, an old friend and neighbor, the address 
was made by Mr. Jones, and the vacated tenement was laid 
to rest at Graceland. May her gracious spirit and generous 
earnestness find continuous life on earth in the added life 
of those who loved her, that they, like her, may prove 
mortality by so richly deserving it 



"THE GREAT MISSIONARY FAILURE." 
Canon Taylor, who made such a stir in England a year 
ago by his defence of Islam, has a notable article in the last 
Fortnightly Review on " The Great Missionary Failure." 
He says there are employed at present about 6,000 European 
and American Protestant missionaries and 30,000 native 
agents, at an annual expense of some ten million dollars. 
How fast is this work converting the world f He counts the 
non-Christian population of the world at considerably above 
000 millions, and says that Doctor Maclear, principal of a 
training school for missionaries, and " perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the subject," estimates the annual in- 
crease of native Christians from missionary effort at 60,OO0. 
At that rate ib would take over 15,000 years to get the non- 
Christian peoples converted, even if they were not increasing. 
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Bat in fact they are increasing, and so rapidly that the 
missionary work does not take care of a hundredth part of 
this mere increase. He says that with all the efforts at con- 
version, there are " upwards of ten millions more heathen 
and Moslems in the world than there were a year ago." At 
the present rate, it would take 183 years to convert even the 
increase of heathen population during 1888. So that, he 
says, the present Protestant missionary work, in its compe- 
tition with heathenism, "is like the tortoise racing with a 
railway train: the longer the race continues, the further the 
tortoise is left behind." The particular oases that he gives 
are still more discouraging. He says the "Church Mis- 
sionary Society," the chief one in England, employed last 
year in Northern India, 715 agents to make 175 converts. 
Many of the converts do not keep; and he says that in Ceylon 
last year, this society, though employing 424 agents, saw 
the numbers of native Christian adherents decrease 143. 

Canon Taylor lays much of this failure to the lack of 
sufficient self-renunciation in the missionaries. He quotes 
Sir William Hunter's saying that an English missionary in 
India is regarded by the natives as a gentleman who 
"preaches a European form of their old incarnations and 
triads, and drives out his wife and little ones in a pony 
carriage"; and he adds that "if Paul, before starting out on 
one of his missionary journeys, had required St James and 
a committee at Jerusalem to guarantee him 300 pounds a 
year, and had provided himself with a shady bungalow, a 
punkah, a pony-carriage and wife, he would not have 
changed the history of the world." He says a missionary, 
to be successful, must be a celibate, an ascetic, working 
without pay, giving up everything that makes life comfort- 
able, and converting not by argument but by that " absolute 
self-renunciation which is the only language the natives can 
understand" 

But it is not easy to find intelligent missionaries with that 
spirit to-day; and especially after they have learned what 
Canon Taylor has himself told us — that Christianity does 
not have the monopoly of salvation. He is so charitable 
toward Mohammedanism that all through this article he 
takes pains not to include it in heathenism; and a year ago 
he urged missionaries not to try to destroy Islam, but said 
it was an " imperfect Christianity " which they were to take 
and perfect He then said that in Africa, " Islam has done 
more for civilization than Christianity," and that it is " the 
most powerful total abstinence association in the world." 
He said: "In some respects Moslem morality is better than 
our own; Islam has abolished drunkenness, gambling and 
prostitution, the three curses of Christian lands." Compe- 
tent judges admit that Christian England has harmed 
heathen races far more in other ways than she has helped 
them by missionaries. Joseph Thompson said in the Con- 
temporary Review, speaking of the coast tribes, " for every 
African who is influenced for good by Christianity, a thou- 
sand are driven into deeper degradation by the gin trade " ; 
and Archdeacon Jeffreys, a missionary to the Indies, said 
long ago: "For one really converted Christian as a fruit of 
missionary labor, the practices of England have made a 
thousand drunkards." While justly honoring Christianity 
and the missionaries who give up so much to extend it, we 
ought also to honor no less the heathen religions which have 
cultivated such virtues without it, and which so often see 
Christian traders come only to spread corruption. 

h. m. s. 



DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE LORD JE3US CHRI3T? 

Some years ago a movement was made in Si Louis to 
establish a home for indigent and aged couples. A respect- 
able old lady who had seen better days could be provided 
for at the Home of the Friendless, or •* Old Lady's Home." 
Respectable old gentlemen, though poor, if single, did not 
as yet burden the hearts of the general public. But there 



were some cases of married pairs who seemed worthy of 
better treatment than to be sent to the overcrowded poor- 
house, which was the only institution open to both man and 
wife. 

To initiate the enterprise, a public meeting was called. 
To stamp it as wholly unsectariao, all denominations were 
invited to participate. The gathering was held in a Jewish 
synagogue, while Baptists, Presbyterians and Unitarians 
sat together in the Rabbi's sacred seat, or shared in the 
speaking of the evening. The plan proposed by the active 
promoters of the new charity was presented, the organiza- 
tion was outlined, and subscriptions announced, with an 
appeal for more. 

The appeal was successful: the audience and the general 
public approved of the object, and in due time the institu- 
tion was established, equipped, and opened. Lately it has 
been much enlarged, and seems to have prospered. 

Last winter, however, at a meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at which this body had invited a statement of the 
condition of the private charities of the city, one of the 
officers of this home for aged couples (called the Memorial 
Home), made a statement which arrested the attention of 
Unitarians. This lady said that no one was admitted to its 
privileges who did not believe in the atonement and the 
divinity of Christ As Unitarians had been among its 
most generous supporters, and as there were known to be 
Unitarians on its board of managers, no little surprise was 
occasioned by this declaration, leading to inquiry and a 
newspaper discussion, until finally it was taken up by the 
Unitarian Club, and a committee appointed to ascertain the 
exact conditions under which the benefits of this u unsecta- 
rian philanthropy " could be enjoyed. 

The committee has not yet published its report, but it 
seems clear that the institution has passed into the hands 
of a syndicate which is in sympathy with the Evangelical 
Alliance and its methods. And it is well known that the 
Evangelical Alliance has never been in favor of affiliating 
with Unitarians. Not, to be sure, that it would ever refuse 
the money of Unitarians to carry out its plans or support its 
institutions, but to share their management in any just and 
equal way has never been found practicable. It was ascer- 
tained that a long series of regulations for the admission of 
applicants had been adopted, and that among the rules, as 
a test of proper qualifications, an aged couple must be able 
to say " I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ." 

It was this affirmation which Mrs. Springer referred to 
when she reported to the Evangelical Alliance that all in- 
mates of the Home were required to believe in the atone- 
ment and the divinity of Christ. Moreover she defended 
the rule, when called on for explanations as necessary to 
keep out of the premises persons whose views were offensive 
to the aged Christians whose lives they had undertaken to 
smooth, and whose faith in their last years must not be dis- 
turbed 

Now, it may seem a very small matter to some to criticise 
the rule of an institution which asks of old people, needing 
and worthy of its shelter, that they shall make so pimple a 
confession of faith as this: "I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ" But there are some aged people of good moral 
character who have never made a religious profession in all 
their lives; and being still in the possession of their mental 
faculties and moral honesty, they would naturally ask what 
the language meant, and why the test was thera It is plain 
enough that such a rule would keep out all Jews. It is also 
plain enough what meaning Mrs. Springer would put upon 
it: it means acknowledgment of the atonement and divinity 
of Christ; and doubtless the Evangelical Alliance would 
agree with her. But why should any Unitarian, or any 
reasonable man whatever, hesitate to affirm that he believes 
in " the Lord Jesus Christ P" Can he not put his own con- 
struction upon the language ? Yes, he may. But when the 
one who asks you if you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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means by that phrase, Gotland you assent, meaning by 
that phrase, man, is the transaction a sincere one? On that 
principle, what creed is there, however long or irrational, to 
which a man may not subscribe? Moreover, let us ask, In 
what way can such a proceeding promote harmony in the 
institution ? Either this charity admits a man and his wife 
because of their deserving worth, regardless of their theo- 
logical opinions, as on all grounds it should, or by this rule 
it enforces silence and subjection upon them, because they 
are Unitarians or believe in the pure humanity of Jesus. 
Unless this rule receives from the board of managers a con- 
struction very different from the one put upon it by the 
president, not a few of the most generous benefactors of the 
home would be forever excluded, whatever their necessities, 
from its sheltering care: nor do we think Unitarians can 
consistently serve upon the board of management — certainly 
not without protest, — where such a narrow construction has 
been, as it were, officially affixed to its regulations. < 

But this sort of thing has happened before, and will 
happen again wherever beneficiary organizations are carried 
on jointly by Unitarians and Evangelicals, unless there is 
full and frank understanding that theological restrictions 
will not be suffered. Repeatedly liberal Unitarians aid, and 
even liberally endow, institutions which have no hesitation 
or Bcruple about imposing orthodox rules upon the inmates. 
And we have only to look at the present management of 
Girard College to see how wholly the unsectarian spirit and 
provisions of a generous philanthropist may be violated 
and contravened; how a benevolent institution may be 
transformed into an orthodox recruiting office by the passion 
for proselyting. It may well be considered one of the func- 
tions of Unitarian clubs, in our large cities at least, to look 
a little into the rules and regulations, and into the spirit 
and administration of those chartered charities which Uni- 
tarians are so constantly invited to endorse and sustain. 
They may thus do something to secure just recognition for 
their own views, as well as protect from sectarian annoyance 
and injustice some who are deserving but helpless. 

[It is gratifying to be able to state that the action taken by the 
Unitarian Club has had the effect of changing the rale of the Home 
adopted by the managers. Since the above article was written, 
notice has been officially received that the obnoxious condition has 
been rescinded. Indeed, the managers were distinctly told by the 
trustees, that this course was imperative; that the institution never 
would have been founded if there had been any doubt of its unsect- 
arian character.] l. 
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THE LESSON OP THE LEAVES. 

This morning I am sad, and sadder growing, 

Remembering sorrow that I cannot stay; 
The sheen of autumn sunshine round me glowing, 

Softens and grieves, 

Tinging the leaves. 

And watching them, I stop, and idly linger, 

Hopeless of comfort from their sober inien, 
When lo! they hold to me a beckoning finger, 

To listen to their swayings 

And their sayings. 

The oak leaves murmur in a strain of sadness, 

For the hand of death is on them, surely 
Crushing out their bright summer gladness, 
Purpling their finger tips, 
Stiffening their lips. 

Yet defiantly they sway, and bravely 
Dare the autumn's wind and storm, 
To their sturdy branches cling, and gravely 

Talk of the present life, 

Wooing its strife. 



The maple leaves grow bright in beauty, with decay, 

Bowing in bride-like sweetness for their crown, 
And " clothed upon " in silent trust they float away, 

As verily they know 

Whither they go. 
O, Father, teach me truly how to fashion 

My heart like to a simple maple leaf, 
Free from all stubborn, willful passion, 

Reckoning e'en the frost 

As nothing lost 

But rather, as the silent witness of Thy caring, 

Chilling only that the glow may come 
Of deeper warmth, unto a spirit, of whose faring 
Thou'st taken heed, 
Knowing its need. 

Helen Mab D'Aulet. 

THE W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 

If any one doubts that Victor Hugo was a prophet when 
he said that this should be known as woman's century, he 
has but to look in upon some of the great annual gather- 
ings of organized womanhood to be convinced. The Inter- 
national Council at Washington last spring was certainly a 
striking object lesson. For some years the National Con- 
vention of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union has 
seemed the very best point of vantage from which to study 
these mustering forces which are so evidently to form great 
nuclei of moral and spiritual power. Its special signifi- 
cance to the thoughtful observer has come partly from the 
wide scope of its work and aims, — its forty departments 
touching all phases of philanthropy and reform — and partly 
from the aggressive force which it has put into all of these. 
Born of prayer, and self-abnegating^work for the salvation 
of individuals, and the preservation of homes, it has seemed 
to carry with it a certain halo of consecration, and resultant 
spiritual power that one finds in no other body to the same 
extent. Spreading, within fourteen years, from a small 
beginning to its present grand proportions as a World's 
Union, it has seemed specially ordained — " called to the 
kingdom for such a time as this." Gathering its forces 
from all stations in life — the rich and the poor, educated 
and uneducated, it has brought to the front a marvelous 
number of gifted speakers and organizers who in ability 
stand to-day the peers of any in the land. 

The fifteenth annual meeting, recently held in New York, 
dropped naturally into its fine setting — the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which seemed admirably adapted to its 
wants. It was furnished for those five days at a cost of 
$2,700. The number of delegates was larger than ever 
before — the actual voting force being 402, with 700 visiting 
delegates. The boxes and reserved seats were largely 
taken, and well filled at most of the sessions. On several 
occasions the free seats — nearest heaven — where it was said 
the ventilation and hearing were excellent — were also full, 
making an audience of 5,000. 

Miss Willard presided with her well known ability and 
skill. Her annual address touched almost all the great 
problems of the age. The Sunday services were of a high 
order, especially the Annual Sermon by Miss Greenwood, 
of Brooklyn, and the afternoon meeting in the interests of 
social purity, some of its addresses drawing the only tears 
visible during the Convention. Some of the reports of 
superintendents seemed to spring from the heart of most 
self-forgetful work, and sent a kindling touch to all who 
heard, notably those of Mrs. Angie F. Newman concerning 
her work for Mormon women, Mrs. J. K. Barney — prison 
and jail work, and Dr. Kate Bushnell fresh from her inves- 
tigation of the prison-pens of northern Wisconsin, 

But, as a whole the Convention was a disappointment 
There was a painful sense of something gona The lonely 
workers from North and South, East and West, whose 
hearts and lives were full of prayer for — " Thy kingdom 
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come !" — who came for a touch of Pentecostal fire, waited 
in vain for that baptism which these meetings once gave. 
There was no lack in the volume of power. It was natur- 
ally greater than ever before. But the old quality was 
painfully lacking. It was no longer that fine spiritual 
force which can only spring from the Christ-like spirit and 
life, either in an individual, or an organization. The world 
waits for it to-day. And it will come. We have perhaps 
looked too confidently for its coming through this special 
organization. When it comes it will have power to "make 
brutes men, and men divine." But these great uplifting 
forces do not spring into being mature, full-fledged — like 
Venus from the sea They are evolved. They must be 
formed, and re-formed. And we must learn to wait 

With the exceptions already mentioned, there was little 
enough concerning the great work undertaken in its past, 
or future. All enthusiasm, all aspiration seemed vigorously 
and rigorously anchored to allegiance to a political party. 
Instead of holding this sublime power of moving onward 
and upward, above all parties, so that it should reach ail, 
and be felt by all, it was given to one, with womanly devotion. 
And so this Christian Temperance Union throwing itself, with 
all its acquired momentum, into the heat of a political 
campaign, seemed repeatedly to lose Bight of each part of 
its grand name, and to have become a mere Woman's Annex 
to a political party. Albeit this party waves aloft the grand 
banner of Prohibition — the very principle for which we 
work — the supreme obligation remains to make this power of 
leadership inhering in this great body of "organized mother- 
hood" reach all 

Political intensity, partisan zeal, as yet, seem inseparable 
from injustice and intolerance. No wonder that the high 
spiritual power of Christian womanhood turned sadly away 
from the grim-visaged resolutions that made ail discussion 
of anything pertaining to the political action of the major- 
ity impossible, that refused to hear, or even permit to be 
circulated in the Convention, any petition or voice of pro- 
test from an auxiliary state, that made it absolute disloy- 
alty for any member to publicly express a dissenting politi- 
cal opinion. The grim spirit of the 16th century seemed 
often to brood over the platform, and cast its shadow on 
many a face. All right of protest, all freedom of speech 
was denied. And in the executive committee, with their 
one member who had dared to be true to her highest con- 
victions of right in differing from her sisters, and publicly 
expressing that difference, that was the old spirit and the 
old cry, voiced perchance in modern phrase — " Crucify her ! 
Grucifvher!" 

And all this in America — in the year of our Lord 1888, 
beneath the silken banner of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union with its motto of — " For God, and Home 
and Every Land ! " And from all this we turned sadly 
and thoughtfully away. c. t. g. 

EARLY HISTORY OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 
The gathering of eager listeners in the Architectural 
Sketch Club room was undiminished both in quantity and 
qaality on Thursday evening, November 22. Doctor Hirsch 
began his lecture by stating that the starting point in Jew- 
ish history was the conquest of Palestine. It is commonly 
supposed that the tribes of Israel under Joshua brought with 
them a fully developed literature, and a constitution. With 
fields to till and a new manner of life before them they 
must have a body of laws to direct their conduct I am not 
here to controvert this view, said the lecturer. But accept- 
ing it as fact, the Jews are an anomaly, since no people 
can bave a literature before it has a history. 

Many of the Jews were unacquainted with the art of writing, 
though writing upon stone and skins was common. Their 
language tells us this through two words — Charath, to en- 
grave with a style, and Saphar, to scrape off the hair, this 
latter reminding us that the book of those days consisted 



of writing upon the hide of an animal from which the hair 
had been scraped. In the beginning the Hebrews knew 
nothing of the use of the pen on papyrus, and writing only 
on stone or skins, they could not have had the Pentateuch. 
As soldiers they had no iaste for the literary art. 

The Bible contains two very different pictures of the 
early Jews. In the book of Joshua we see a people con- 
trolled by one plan, led by one general, possessing land 
divided peacefully among the tribes; in Judges, a people 
in anarchy, possessing no tribal union, and with tribal 
feuds not rare. Not peace but conquest is the ruling passion, 
inroads upon each other are frequent, and their religion is 
polytheistic These books them do not harmonize. 

Thus, we know nothing absolutely, excepting that the 
conquest of Palestine was attempted several different times 
and failed, and that it was not completed under the leader- 
ship of Joshua. But around these main facts many legends 
grew tip. Also, some tribal names prove to be merely the 
personification of geographical positions. 

The Hebrews, as soldiers engaged in the conquest of the 
land, would frequently gather about the camp fire and re- 
late tales of dashing exploits. In the poetry of the Arabian 
soldiers we find love stories and tales of daring. These 
were called sword songs. In the Hebrew literature such 
sword songs and war songs were embodied in two lost books. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis we find one of the earli- 
est of the sword songs, Lamech's declaration that he will 
kill who hurts him, and that if Cain be avenged sevenfold, 
Lamech shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold. In this 
song we find some of the marked characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry, — the repetition of the same thought in different 
phrases, and the use of the holy number, seven. There are 
many war-songs in the Pentateuch. In Exodus appears 
the beginning of a fragment, and in Numbers another frag- 
ment (in brackets in the modern versions) now repeated in 
the orthodox Jewish churches. 

The wells in these early days played an important part 
in history, and we learn of feuds about wells, of the im- 
portance attributed to digging, and the rejoicing at finding 
them. Hence the growth of well songs at the commemo- 
ration of the digging of wells, and the use of the divining 
rod to point them out. 

The very beautiful elegy on the death of Jonathan is the 
rarest in the whole collection of sword songs. The refrain, 
" How are the mighty fallen ! " recurs aa the burden. After 
the oriental style, one chants the poem, all uniting in the 
refrain. Even so chant the Bedouins in the desert to-day. 

In the fifth chapter of Judges is the famous song of 
Deborah, opening with censure of the lukewarm tribes, 
rising through bitter irony against the tribe of Reuben, 
and culminating in that pathetic impatience of the mother 
awaiting in vain her son slain. How reconcile an inspired 
triumph over a cruel murder with the goodness of Godf We 
cannot; but look upon this as literature, as a triumphant war 
song, and all becomes clear. 

In Genesis and Deuteronomy may be found tribal poetry, 
Jacob and Moses prophesying blessings. 

In conclusion, the lecturer declared the existence of the 
patriarchs according to the biblical account an impossibility. 
In the South, Abraham may have been a patriarch; in the 
North, Isaac and Jacob, tribal experiences being personified 
in the twelve tribes of Israel. These patriarchal legetrcb 
were reduced to writing and then passed into other hands. 

Thus religion has produced the Bible, and not the Bible, 
religion. Precedent precedes written law, and Moses could 
not have produced the decalogue, which appears in Exodus 
as a social, and in Deuteronomy as a theological, institution. 
The condition of the Hebrews in the first 200 years of 
their occupation of Palestine had thus developed a rude 
poetry, a law providing sacrificial injunctions and prescrib- 
ing how to keep them, and a body of historical writings, 
full but largely legendary* b. o. 
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EXTRA-BIBLICAL MATERIAL FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 



AN ADDRE88 DELIVERED BY W. L. SHELDON BEFORE THE W. TJ. 8. 8. 
IN BT. LOUIB, MO., OCTOBER 26, 1888. 

Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

" Non-Biblical material" was the subject assigned to me. 
The subject is somewhat vague and ambiguous. It was not 
quite clear to me what was wanted. Perhaps this theme 
was given to me because it was assumed, inasmuch as I did 
not call my work strictly a work of the church, that I would 
be more desirous in a school for ethical instruction to select 
such material as was not used by the churches in their 
Sunday-schools. That, however, would scarcely be an 
authorized inference. It is not so much the material in use 
in the ordinary Sunday-schools for religious instruction, as 
the method employed there, which gives me so much per- 
plexity. It is essential that we speak candidly and freely 
.on these matters and have ail the sides brought forward. 
If, therefore, in this paper the criticism appear sharp and 
decisive, it will be simply because that method of criticism 
is essential in order that the ideas be clearly understood. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the direction in which the 
material has first been sought. The bibles of the world are 
where we should first look for it. They are the expressions 
of what men have thought in earlier days, and what men 
have aspired to in morals and religion. It will be under- 
stood that, in my own case at least, there would be a perfect 
freedom in looking just where it pleased me for my material 
There should be no constraint save the best judgment 
as to what is best for the child's mind. If this best material 
could be met in the writings or folk-lore from the back- 
woods of Japan, or in the wilds of Australia, there we should 
go for it, independent of the opinions of the great majority 
of the world who cling for their part to what is known as 
the Bible. But as a matter of fact, speaking on my own 
judgment, and independent of all biased connection with 
the church, it is perfectly clear to me that the best material 
for the religious education of the young is not in the folk- 
lore of Australia, Japan, China, India, and Arabia, but 
rather in the folk-lore of the Hebrew and Christian peoples 
as expressed in this book we call the Bible. 

This much, however, should be clearly stated: we would 
depart radically from the ordinary method in which the 
Bible is treated, rather than let that book, as it stands at the 
present day, be a sealed volume to the young. Folk-lore 
has a great deal that is of value and of supreme worth bo 
moral and religious education; but it is a fact never to be 
forgotten that ail such literature is not a compendium of 
moral truth, but a history of the development of the human 
mind about moral truth. For this reason there is much 
error, and also much that would mislead the young mind. 
Just fancy the impression it would make on the thoughts of 
a child if he were to read in the opening chapter of Genesis 
how " God walked in the garden in the cool of the day." 
These words given in this form to the young, leave a crude 
impression, never in the course of that human life to be 
effaced. The world to-day is laboring for just that reason 
under such materialistic ideas about the deity, because these 
ideas are given so raw to the young minds of children when 
these minds are so impressionable. Rather we would say, 
let that splendid folk-lore of the Hebrews be written over 
precisely as Charles Kingsley and Church have written over 
much of. the folk-lore of Greek literature for the young. 
Let the tales be related in such a manner that the young 
minds shall simply catch the moral afflatus coming from 
these narratives. We shall be just as true to the story in 
that way, and be very much truer to the children's minds in 
their religious needs. 

In the same way we would deal with the life of Jesus. 



Lei this story rather be told and re- written as Edwin 
Arnold has written the story of Buddha in the "Light of 
Asia" Let some poet write for us a similar poem based on 
material extracted from Christian traditions. Let him call 
it, if he will, " The Light of the Western World." Do not 
let the child carry away as its first impression in. the life of 
Jesus, how he attended the marriage feast and showed his 
supernatural powers by turning water into wine, or of the 
wonderful power of his bodily form, by which the woman 
" with an issue of blood for twelve years" could be healed 
by a simple touch. These are not the grand features in 
that life. Such tales are told of multitudes of inferior 
saints. Yet these are the impressions, rather than the les- 
sons of the Sermon on the Mount, which go forth at the 
present day, influence the young minds, and materialize 
their impressions of the saints and heroes who stand before 
the world as the world's highest ideals. No wonder under 
those circumstances that a great many persons now-a-days 
think of Buddha as superior to the Christian idea of Jesus. 
They have their impressions of the former from Edwin 
Arnold's "Light of Asia"; they have their impression of 
the latter from' the unfortunate methods employed to a 
wide extent in the Sunday-schools. 

You may, therefore, be wrong in inferring that because I 
am radical in method, therefore I would not be conservative 
in the direction for which I would look for my material. 
The Bible is supremely, and will continue supremely for 
ages to come, the mine into which we shall search for the 
precious metals of moral and religious truth, even though 
many of us may not believe that that book will very much 
longer be looked upon in the world as a volume of divine 
revelation. 

There are two different aspects from which my theme can 
be viewed. Perhaps it was meant that I should undertake 
to point out other material in other religions which could 
be used as additional illustrations of the same points which 
are already illustrated by the stories in the Bible. If this 
be the understanding, then I would have little or nothing 
to offer. 

We are given to the use of too much, rather than too 
little illustration. I should regard as very deplorable the 
effort to build up in a child's mind that false idea of 
religion which prevails so much at the present time, consist- 
ing as it does, of an eclectic faith, made up of a little from 
Robert Browning, something from Buddhism, extracts from 
Confucius, bits from the Koran, and a general coloring from 
the Bible. It is bad enough, as it seems to me, to observe 
the effect on the young mind of pouring in upon it such an 
endless array of stories and narratives, even where they 
have nothing to do with religious education The result of 
it is much like the over use of sweetmeats; instead of 
nourishing the child, as a reasonable amount of sweet food 
would do, its effect is simply to over-develop the craving of 
the palate, and to destroy, if not worse, the physical 
nourishment that might come. So by this endless array of 
fresh stories and illustrations, we simply develop the child's 
palate of the imagination, without developing the imagina- 
tion itself. We cannot but envy our forefathers who did. 
not have every few months a new "Alice in the Wonder- 
land," or "Alice in the Looking-glass," to keep their minds 
busy, but grew up rather on a few old tales and fragments 
of folk-lore repeated again and again by the fireside of an 
evening, until these tales had become so much a part of the 
life of the child as to form, even in his later manhood or 
womanhood, a lifelong background for amusement and 
illustration. We would rather say, let us take for the home 
reading for the young some such tale as "Alice in the 
Wonderland," and stop right there for a number of years 
with that one story, instead of giving them such an inex- 
haustible supply of pabulum for the imagination such as 
we have poured out upon the market at the present day far 
young children. 
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My own opinion would be, therefore, as regards material 
for moral education, that just so far as we can, in so far as 
we are in want of illustration, we adhere strictly to the 
stories of the Bible. We would say, do not talk to the 
children about Mohammed, or about Buddha, about Con- 
faoius and Mencius, but endeavor to fix a baaok ground of 
few simple and stirring illustrations to which we can ever 
refer as an abiding series of pictures in the child's mind. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; Joseph and his brethren, Hagar 
and Ishmael, Pharaoh and Moses, Solomon and David, — 
these furnish a splendid background for which we have not 
only the literary material, but to which the great artists of 
history have appHed their genius, and furnished their illus- 
trations in color or marble. If we write these tales and 
view these illustrations with this fact ever in view, that as 
folk-lore they illustrate not a compendium of truth but a 
history of the moral development of the human mind, we 
can find here undoubtedly an inexhaustible material for 
moral instruction and yet not be put to confusion by the 
questions of the child as to the reliability of the facts. 

So, too, of the more strictly Christian literature is the 
life of Jesus. Though, at the same time, for my part, I am 
inclined to think that this literature would better be reserved 
for the older children, in order that it may be possible to 
discriminate on the one hand between the moral teachings 
with their everlasting worth, and on the other hand the 
confusion of unhistoric miracle with which those teachings 
are so largely interwoven. When you bring before the 
child's mind the sublime cry of Jesus, "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do," and then link that 
uUerance with the story of the "veil being rent in twain in 
the Temple," and "people coming out of their graves and 
walking upon the earth," and the " sky becoming dark in 
the day time," the moral afflatus as well as the spiritual 
significance that would come from this lesson is lost in the 
trivial and non-essential. 

There is another aspect from which my subject can be 
viewed. What if the Bible, Owing to the fact that it 
crystallized some seventeen centuries ago, is wanting in 
material in sextain directions, owing to new developments in 
later civilization f .If that should be the case, we should be 
called upon to look elsewhere for " Non-Biblical material" 
There is one direction in which this literature is to a 
striking degree wanting. 

From my standpoint, religious education for the young 
means simply education in ideals of conduct in all its varied 
relations. Now we discover that the literature of the 
Hebrews is resplendent in one of these relations. It is the 
relation of the family. No other people have ever been so 
loyal in their family relations and made these relations so 
ideal. At the present day these people offer a standing 
rebuke to the rest of the world in the beauty of their home 
life, a beauty that is wanting, alas! to a great degree, in the 
home life of other people in our western world " Honor 
thy father and thy mother." This is the supreme lesson in 
all its various forms which we can find pervading their folk- 
lore. The paternal, the filial and the fraternal relations, — 
these we need very seriously to emphasize, and these rela- 
tions We have more than anywhere else beautifully illustrated 
in the literature of the Hebrews. 

Jesus in his life and teachings represents one other — a 
second of these relations. It is the personal relation, that 
of a man to himself. He represents more than anything 
else the passive virtues, the lessons of resignation, self- 
sacrifice, endurance and submission. This is the endless 
experience that that wonderful life will always repeat to us. 
Whether we will or no, the powers without daily put obsta- 
cles on our efforts, or stumbling-blocks in our way, assert- 
ing ever the monotonous decree: " You must submit" We 
may chafe and be angry; we may waste our energies in 
refusing to accept that inevitable; but the decree is there, 
the power is inextricable. We cannot always have our own 



way. One half of life is sacrifice. This one half of life is 
illustrated by the story of Jesus. We need to bring it as a 
lesson before the children's minds. We can do it better 
with art and poetry than we can by maxims. Somehow, in 
some form, we must get it into the minds of the children 
that there is going to be a terrible waste of their energies in 
life if they do not learn this lesson of submission and sacri- 
fice. In order to teach those lessons we may have to use an 
artmould that is one-sided In order to teach men the 
waste that goes on in the world by chafing against the 
inevitable laws of nature, we must somehow soften the will, 
we must make the lesson of sacrifice and submission beauti- 
ful for the young. We need somehow to stir their feelings 
of awe for this special aspect of the duty of life. I know of 
no better means than this great poem which the last 
eighteen centuries have been writing for us. When the 
children hear this name or look upon the ideal of this face 
let them feel all the beauty and glory of submission. Un- 
happily few learn that fact until the hour comes, and then, 
because they have not learned the lesson in early life, the 
will instead of bending is broken. Grief snaps as many 
wills as it bends. Happy indeed are they who have learned 
beforehand, somehow in early life through the lessons of 
art, and the aspirations in history, the lesson which gives its 
decree in the word — " obey," 

Nevertheless patience with the inevitable, with all that it 
may imply, is not enough. Man's relation to himself is 
but one of the relations, the family is but another of the 
relations, there comes the third and most difficult of all 
the relations, that of man to the state, to the human 
world Here I believe we shall have to look in a new di- 
rection for our material. The Hebrew people after all never 
more than dimly recognized any other unit than the family, 
though they enlarged it sufficiently to mean a patriarchal 
family. Christianity evolved a new aspect, but evolved it 
one-sidedly. It said, " Yes, all families of all races consti- 
tute a universal brotherhood ; " yet, from its standpoint, it 
never clearly recognized that brotherhood as a social organ- 
ism. It never passed beyond the conception of the race as 
so many individual units. Each soul was to be saved by 
itself. The relations involved in the idea of the state could 
never be made a part of the ethics of Jesus. For him and 
his followers the social organism meant the environment or 
circumstances under which they happened to be thrown. 
"The powers that be" were accepted as inevitable. 
They did not undertake to remove the Caesars from their 
thrones, and thought little indeed of purifying the methods 
of those Caesars in the work of the state. 

This, to my mind, is the deficiency which makes Chris- 
tian ethics, not necessarily wrong, but inadequate, as a 
system of ethics to meet the wants of our own age. This 
century, ushered in by the collapse of the old theory of 
the state, has given us what the world has never had before, 
the conception of a social organism. No monarch can ever 
say again of an independent people what the CsBsars were 
able to say, what Louis XIV. was able to say, " The state, 
it is I," "The state is comprehended in myself." Now 
that we are elevated into a broader view, which makes every 
individual a member of this social organism, which insists 
upon it that he shall act as such a member and regard him- 
self as such, it is essential that he not only act as such, but 
feel the fact that he has been given this new power. It 
remains for a new form of religious education to give him 
this feeling. 

This, to my mind, is the direction for which we may 
need the non-biblical material. For this purpose it would 
be wise, in my opinion, if we could take national history 
out of the day school, and make it a part of the Sunday- 
school, in order that it may be kept separate from that part 
of education which consists in learning how to get a living, 
and be elevated into that sphere of education which is to 
tell us how to rise to a higher plane of living. You will 
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naturally ask how and where we are to get material for this 
department; how shall we educate this social feeling into a 
religious feeling. 

Perhaps one of the best methods would be for each nation 
to take its own early history. We, for example, in this 
country to make the basis for this study the heroes of the 
American Revolution: Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, John Adams, and others. Make these lives 
a moral study in those active virtues which consist, not in 
heroic endurance and submission, but rather in determined 
endeavor and persistence to carry out in the world ends 
and aims which we believe to be true. We in this country 
believe that our forefathers were right in their struggles for 
independence. So long as we have these convictions we 
would be authorized in making them our heroes, — not im- 
maculate saints with halos around their heads, but never- 
theless brave, true, loyal men, from whom we have as much 
if not more to learn than from the Hebrew patriarchs. 
We need, I believe, for that reason, and in connection with 
such a study a ritual or responsive service which shall not 
simply ask us to be grateful to God, and true to our fathers 
and mothers. But we need a responsive service which shall 
ask us to be grateful and loyal to the memory of the heroes 
and brave men of old, to whom we owe so much. We, as 
an American people, cannot well deny that we owe what 
we are, our institutions, our industrial development, our 
national character and what it promisee, to those heroes of 
the American Revolution. We would say, therefore, en- 
shrine in the hearts of the young for the purpose of a religi- 
ous education in the social relations, the names of Adams, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Henry and Washington. 

We begin, perhaps, with the first simple relations, and we 
say to the child: " Honor thy father and mother." We are 
right there. A little later we tell the child, as its inner 
consciousness dawns: " Honor your own self, that is, your 
highest self." " Be pure in heart." But by and by we need 
to say to the child, and make the child feel it: " Honor the 
state, human society — the highest self of human society." 
We need somehow, by some form of moral education, to 
bring it home independently, not simply to the young, but 
to the mature, that the relation of ourselves to the state and 
to society is not simply one of love and esteem, but one of 
actual debt, which it involves upon us to respect and pay 
just as much as it involves upon us to respect and pay the 
debt of gratitude to our fathers and mothers. In this 
respect I believe the European countries are ahead of us. 
Three, at least, of those countries have a closer social bond 
than we in America. The citizens of these three countries 
not simply shout the words fatherland, but feel the feeling 
when they shout. 

One of those countries has taken a lead which I think we 
would do well to follow, only we would follow it in another 
kind of a school I have before me a series of text- books 
prepared by various individuals under the guidance of the 
department of education in Paris. They are designed for 
the purpose of introducing a moral education into the public 
schools. The various specimens before me are exceedingly 
interesting, because they illustrate such different attitudes 
of mind on this question. I suppose they were each 
offered by their respective writers, and the department of 
education showed its wisdom in the form of selection. 

In order to illustrate the difficulty of the task, you may 
be interested in fragments from some of them as they come 
from the minds of their authors. Here is one by Edgar 
Monteil — " A manual of instruction." Let us see what the 
19th century would be from his standpoint It begins (pray 
do not be startled if you happen to be a teacher in an 
orthodox Sunday-school), it begins with the question, which 
formerly was so prevalent in the catechisms: " Who or what 
is God?" The answer is: "We do not know anything 
about it" Second question comes: " You say that you deny 
God ? " " We neither affirm nor deny Him ; we do not know 



what He is, we do not know what the name of God signifies." 
Then comes the third question: " God is the One who cre- 
ated everything and rules everything?" Beply: " How do 
you know that ? " " People say so," the teacher says. Beply 
of the child: "Have those who say it seen Him or heard 
Him?" Word from the teacher: "No, they have not either 
seen him or heard him." " Then they do not know any- 
thing about him, and we do not know any more than they 
do." 

Well, we don't want that catechism. It is simply another 
illustration of the error of beginning at the wrong end in 
the education of the child, of studying first, what in my 
opinion should come last, namely, the most abstract relation, 
that to the natural world, to its author and creator. Happily 
the manual was not accepted by the department The 
others are all more particularly manuals for moral instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the best of them all is by the famous radical, 
whose sad death some time ago you heard reported from 
China, Paul Bert If you will look this through I believe 
you will understand why France at least is so successful in 
its national spirit It is wanting very much in other ele- 
ments of loyalty. These other wants may account for its 
failure to achieve the great ends it has desired and aimed 
to achieve. Yet there is one direction in which it has been 
eminently successful. In the personal virtues undoubtedly 
(the elements of personal integrity), they have a vast deal 
to learn from the German and English peoples. When, how- 
ever, the Frenchman hears the words, "la France," his 
heart is stirred, for he loves his country. No other people 
on the face of the earth are more united in that one feeling. 
That people may want to split up and divide on a great 
many particular issues, but they would never want to split 
up or divide their nation. If they have a revolution it is 
for the purpose every time of altering the institutions, not 
for their group, but for the " French people." 

Now, what is this catechism which Paul Bert has given 
us? It is supremely a study for the mind of the child of all 
the various institutions that belong to the life of the citizen 
as a member of the state and of the nation. He begins by 
directing the child's attention to the army manoeuvere 
which the youth had perhaps been witnessing the previous 
day. "What do these manoeuvers mean?" "Why, they 
mean in the first place that your fathers and brothers are 
among the soldiers." " How do they come to be among the 
soldiers?" "They have taken their turn, whioh has fallen 
to their lot to share." " What is the army forf " "Why, 
to defend you and your home from injury and injustice." 
" Who institutes the army?" "The people in defence of 
themselves." So he goes on from the study of the army, to a 
study of the system of taxation, and the study of the system 
of the police, of the courts, of the national parliament, of the 
national laws, finally to the study of their great trinity, — 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. All this the child asso- 
ciates with his ideal of " France." The volume concludes 
then with the study of the French Revolution and what it 
has given to the peopla It would be impossible to describe 
to you the simple way in which the attention of the child is 
elicited by the form of the questions; how the children can 
be drawn to the question, from seeing a policeman in uni- 
form, to what those men are there for, and who placed them 
there, and whom they are to serve; and so to the public 
buildings, who built them, what purpose they have to serve. 
But the whole effect of these eye lessons is to make the child 
feel, " I am a part of all this. Between this country and 
me there is a relationship I can never and would never 
break. I am an individual man; I am a member of a 
family; I am a citizen of France." 

By this method the moral feelings of the young are en- 
larged and attain a wider scope. He comes by this method 
into a sense of this third relation as he askB himself, 
" What do I owe to my city, my state, my country ? " Yon 
will see now what I mean by this third relation; it is 
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expressed in the word " patriotism." Suppose we could 
elevate the child's mind in this country out of the idea that 
the policeman represents a force or power external to him, 
which he can delight in evading without scruple, provided 
he be not caught. Suppose we try to lift the child's mind 
out of the popular impression that taxation is something 
which he is not responsible for. Suppose we lift the child's 
mind out of the notion that the Courts of Justice represent 
merely extraneous authority. What if we could somehow 
ingrain it into the young mind that this is something which 
is a part of himself, that patriotism means faith in our 
present institutions, as something which we ourselves set 
up, or which we can modify or purify because they are 
social rather than inherited institutions. In a word, what 
we have to do is to bring it home to the young that there is 
as much of the element of the sacred in the relationship of 
citizenship as there is in the relationship of the home. 

You will say that we are still limited in our plea that 
patriotism is a restricted and narrow feeling; that what we 
need to do, perhaps, is to eradicate something of this 
national pride and have a larger international sympathy. 
But perhaps you forget that the human race is only half 
developed, its moral history only half written. Out of the 
family relation grew the relation of citizens within the state; 
out of relations within the state finally will come the ideal 
relations between nations, that we call universal human 
brotherhood. To the latter, patriotism is the stepping-stone. 
We may say what we please, but the hearts of the American 
people do not thrill as the German heart thrills, or the 
English heart thrills, at the name of their country. Per- 
haps it is because history here is so young; perhaps we shall 
have to wait until the American Revolution, with the names 
of Washington and Franklin, are as far back in time as 
Alfred the Great is for England, or Saint Louis is for 
France, or Charlemagne is for Germany. Yet I think we 
would do well to begin now. 

We do not want to do what has been done so much in 
the past; elevate these heroes into immaculate ideals. That 
is the error which petrifies moral beliefs and perpetuates 
moral errors. We do not want the children to say: " Be- 
cause Washington or Jefferson did this, whatever it might 
have been, for that reason we will do it" No, what we 
want is to impress it on the minds of the children that there 
are certain possible virtues in every human being, and we 
say to them, in order that they may have those particular 
virtues in the form of a picture, here in* these heroes you 
can see illustrations of these particular virtues. They were 
imperfect men as we are imperfect, but there were certain 
great features in their lives, certain heroic things which 
they did, and for those things let us honor them, and in 
their footsteps in this particular direction let us, too,. walk 

A revolution is ever going on in the struggle after better 
things, and the children have to realize that besides there 
being heroes, as the martyrs at the stake or on the cross, 
there are heroes, too, who fight through the battle of life, 
and build up new institutions, make the world better not 
simply by their sufferings, but by their activities. Children 
should be taught to believe that the engineer who designs 
and puts a bridge across the Mississippi may deserve to have 
a halo put around his head just as surely as the martyr who 
refuses to deny his religious convictions and so dies at the 
staka Our national history supplements the earlier teach- 
ings and supplies the non-biblical material by giving us 
illustrations of the heroic workers, as Christian and Hebrew 
traditions give us illustrations of the heroic sufferers. 

We might add for the present one further consideration 
and insist upon it, that the children should remember that 
national history is made up not simply of soldiers and the 
President, not simply of the Mayors and Members of 
Congress, but that it is made up just as much of those who 
have worked for our industrial development. Along with the 
statesmen and the soldiers of the American Revolution, we 



would suggest that there be a study of the great leaders in 
our commercial development; that we even be willing to 
place a halo around the head of Robert Fulton and others 
of equal renown whom we may not care to name. At pres- 
ent it is true this part of the problem would be delicate and 
difficult because there is so much of terrible sin and wrong 
in the history ©f the birth of our industrial systems. Only 
later on, when passion has somewhat lulled, will it be pos- 
sible for the historian to discuss and criticise our century in 
this particular direction, and say " these and these are the 
heroes of this work, this and this is what they have done." 
But when the time comes when this can be done without 
prejudice, I should be willing to see the names of these 
men, too, classed with such of the heroes of old as belong 
to the heroic age of American history. 

You will say that all this is simply an addition in the 
form of the study of biography to the curriculum of study 
of Sunday-school. But I would say, it is this and a great 
deal more. It is a particular kind of biography. We 
would deplore just as much the gleaning of the lives of the 
saints and workers in all the various races in order to illus- 
trate this third relation, as we would deplore the method of 
searching through all the various religious literature for 
illustrations in first and second relations. Rather we would 
say, let each nationality adhere for this purpose to its own 
history. Let the English school use for example the lives 
of Alfred the Great, of Cranmer, and of Charles Darwin. 
Let the German school study the lives of Martin Luther, 
Albreoht Duerer, of Frederick the Great, and perhaps also 
of the late truly great Emperor Frederick On the same 
plan we should say that we in America should use for our 
purpose lives of such men as Washington and Franklin, 
Robert Fulton, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

You must now pretty clearly understand what I have in 
my mind by the non-biblical material for Sunday- schools. 
Do not think for a moment that we would care to have this 
material take the place of what we have sketched already in 
the earlier part of the paper as the first important subjects 
and literature to be used We have no desire that the 
names of Washington and Robert Fulton should take the 
place of the names of Jesus and Paul, or of Abraham and 
David. Neither do we feel shocked at reading these names 
together. This is not a question of relative merit at all. It 
is simply a question of different classes of virtues which 
these lives illustrate and which we wish to have developed 
in the minds of the young. What seemes to me to need 
developing just now more than anything else is this sense of 
the social relation. In order to accomplish this purpose 
we do need to look in a new direction for other material 
than what the traditional literature of the ancient people 
has to offer. 

As was said at the beginning, we are not to copy the 
ancient civilization, we have a new kind of social organ- 
ism. For after the question, " Whom should I love," and 
again, "Whom should I honor," I should give the third 
question, "To whom am I in debt?" There we would 
write in the words, "Our country." Later on, when larger 
ideas come, this perhaps can be displaced by a broader con- 
ception in the words, " human society." 

Here you have my answer as to the one supreme addi- 
tion essential to an ideal Sunday-school. For ages past the 
race has been accustomed to cherish its idea of the individual 
purity of heart and its idea of the family in the most inti- 
mate connection with its religion. But religious teachers 
have hesitated to do the same in the interest of citizenship in 
the state, lest, perhaps, it should distract human interest 
from that much-dreamed of other state, the city of God 
beyond the skies. But the new conception of civilization 
requires it of us. Unless we do this the social order will be 
imperiled. For these various reasons we advocate that the 
Sunday-school elevate patriotism out of the sphere of the 
merely secular, into the sphere of religion. 
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Some Curious Insects. By Noble Eberhart, B. 8.. Ph. D. Chicago: 
The Clark & Longley Co. Cloth, pp. 51. Price, 50 cents. 

This little book is a collection of eight brief sketches of 
such curious insects as the praying mantis, the death-watch, 
the ant lion, the death's head moth, etc. Being not a 
scientific treatise but rather an entertaining account of the 
habits of these small creatures, it will be of interest to all 
young students of entomology as well as to active-minded 
boys and girls of all ages, for whom it will be both whole- 
some and pleasant reading. 



The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures and Fancies from 
Transylvania. By E. Gerard. New York: Harper & Bros. 

An interesting book. What indeed is more interesting 
and instructive, more provocative of thought often and al- 
ways more full of curious matter, than descriptions of the 
social and domestic customs of races and populations dis- 
tant from our own and ethnologically unlike us? The 
author of this account of Transylvania enjoyed two years 
of observation of this comparatively little known region as 
the wife of a cavalry officer stationed at Kronstadt. In 
fifty- six short, and pleasantly written chapters she tells of 
the Saxons in Transylvania, their character, education, 
villages, churches, pastors, dress, betrothal, marriage, 
domestic life: and the same of the Roumanians, Tziganes 
or Gypsies, Szeklers and Armenians; with many specimens 
of poetry and proverbs, and accounts of dances, songs, 
music, superstitions. There are over forty illustrations, 
depicting the different races, occupations, places; also a 
map of Transylvania. 



Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By John H. Ingram. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Cloth, pp. 264. $1.00. 

This is the nineteenth volume in the Famous Women 
Series. This fact says in a word that it is a well printed, 
well papered little book, neatly bound in cloth. The nine 
chapters are headed Hope, End, Womanhood, Torquay, 
Home, Fame, Marriage, Casa Guidi Windows, Aurora 
Leigh, Before Congress. The latter treats briefly Mrs. 
Browning's book called "Poems before Congress," issued 
under the poignant grief caused the poet by the Treaty of 
Yillafranca — a shock and disappointment to her ardent 
hopes for Italy of which Mr. Story says, "that it hastened 
her into the grave, is beyond a doubt." The following are 
noble words from her preface to that volume: " I dream of 
the day when an English statesman shall arise with a heart 
too large for England, having courage in the face of his 
countryman to assert of some suggested policy, ' This is 
good for your trade; this is necessary for your domination; 
but it will vex a people hard by, it will hurt a people 
further off, it will profit nothing to the general humanity; 
therefore away with it.' Ah! yes, let us dream of such 
statesmanship, and then do our part to help make it." 

Mr. Ingram's work has been complained of as not giving 
enough biographical matter, and it has been averred that 
more industry and search would have procured it How 
that may be we cannot say; but for one feature the reader 
will be grateful, namely, the quotations from Mrs. Brown- 
ing's letters scattered thickly through the volume on almost 
every page. j. v. b. 



The Life and Labors of Rev. William S. Batch. By Rev. H. Slade. 
. Elgin, 111.: Mrs. W. S. Balch. Cloth, pp. 826. 

The many friends of this veteran defender of the Uni- 
versalist faith, both east and west, among Unitarians as 
well as Universalists, will be deeply interested in this 
volume, worthily portraying as it does, the character and 
life-work of one of the best consecrated and most success- 



ful preachers, to whom the progress of liberal ideas, and 
the cultivation of a true fellowship and fraternity as based 
not on dogmatic creeds, but on the willingness to work in 
all good causes, are indebted. It sketches a life of eighty, 
and an active ministry of more than sixty yean — a ministry 
uniformly grand in spirit, and unusually rich in eloquent 
utterances. It shows us a man in whom was no dullness. 
Remarkably gifted in speech and clear in thought, he was 
one to command rare attention. No one ever felt like ask- 
ing him to preach short sermons, for he could unweariedly 
hold large audiences spell-bound for two hours — and even 
more; and this, not by any effort to amuse, but purely 
through the inspiration kindled by dealing with the loftiest 
themes. This book gives us many fine passages from his 
writings and discourses; in fact, does all that can be done, 
short of reproducing the living voice, the melodious tone, 
and entertaining manner, which rendered whatever he had 
to say always captivating and inspiring. Best of all, it 
truthfully delineates the sterling worth, the unflinching 
courage, the unostentatious fidelity, the simple modesty, 
and the broad, catholic spirit of the man, as one who 
sought no honors from men or the schools, but gave his 
long, useful life an offering of love to all classes of his fel- 
lowmen. The writer of this memoir deserves all thanks 
for his devoted interest in the good name and fame that 
glowed so purely and brightly for a period of fourscore 
years. Facing the title-page of the book is an almost 
speaking lithograph likeness of the genial countenance that 
refused to grow old, lighted to the last by the love and 
peace from within. j. f. 



The Leaven at Work. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Boston: Universaliat 
Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 177. 

This is the title of a little book containing "Some of the 
Concessions of Orthodoxy in the direction of Universalism," 
compiled by Doctor Hanson, and recently issued by the 
Universalist Publishing House. The work of the industri- 
ous gleaner is always a profitable one, even when the 
sheaves gathered may be somewhat ragged; and the present 
collection of scraps' from newspaper and other literature 
bearing witness to the wide dissemination, in our own day, 
of worthier ideas concerning the divine government of the 
universe can be cordially commended to those who have no 
higher watch-tower of observation from which to take note 
of the signs of the times. The selections are classified 
with more or less skill and strung upon a slender thread of 
thought, with beads of "introduction" and "improve- 
ment " between. Taken together they form a noteworthy 
mass of testimony to the growth of more rational concep- 
tions of the nature of God and the destiny of man. 

In the chapter on " The Consensus of Commentators," 
(which, it may be said in passing, is not altogether germane 
to the leading purpose of the book, since the commentators 
quoted are seldom those who have written since the rise of 
modern Universalism,) it is with regret that we find so much 
that is unsatisfactory. The fact that about half of the 
fifty-three citations from the New Testament are inter- 
preted in a manner at variance with the best results of 
modern criticism leads us to think that the whole chapter 
would have been better omitted. 

Outside of the field of Biblical Criticism Doctor Hanson has 
often done good service to the cause for which he fights so 
valiantly; but, in the rush of battle, he sometimes seems to 
forget to which arm of the service he rightly belongs, and 
grasps a weapon to the use of which his hand is not prop- 
erly accustomed. c. 



Those who are opposed to rationalism in religion are op- 
posed to progress. — Unitarian Herald. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 



The following is the programme of the Unitarian Club 
of St Louis for this season: 

"Good Literature in Education," by Prof. F. M. 
Crunden. 

"The Ministerial Profession from a Lawyer's Stand- 
point," by J. G. Lodge, Esq. 

" The Leaven and the Dough," by George W. Taussig, 
Esq. 

" Our Missionary Work," by Rev. John Snyder. 

" What shall Unitarians do with the Young People V 9 by 
Prof. J. B. Johnson. 

"Religion in Business Enterprises," by Mr. N. O. Nelson. 

" Social and Religious Clubs; and their Relation to the 
Activities of Modern Life," by J. E. McEeighan, Esq. 

" Unitarians in Literature," Rev. J. G. Learned. 



The San Diego Unity Club has a programme for fourteen 
nights, Mr. McDaniel, the pastor, in charge. Each even- 
ing topic is most attractive, but like the columns of a die- 
tionary, there does not seem to be much connection. 



THE HOME. 



CICADA'S RBBUPP. 

A shiny, gauzy, new Cicada, 

Who left his shell and dried his wings, 
Just chanced to meet a bright young lady 

Who plays upon the harp and sings. 

Said he, "My dear, you really nettle 
My calm sweet temper with your ding; 

And put me quite upon my mettle 
To show you how to play and sing." 

This silly, gauzy vain Cicada 

Then started every funny drum. 
"Why, why!" exclaimed the bright young lady, 

"You play just one note with your thumb!" 

" I learned to do that very early; 

But, then, you're only young and new: 
Go study more, — now, don't look surly — 

There's lots to learn, I tell you true." 



A MOTHER'S PLEA. 

An isolated mother, expressing delight upon reading the 
Institute number of Unity, writes, " We. liberal mothers, 
and the children of such, need to reap, in some slight way 
and measure at least, the fruit of your institutes and 
teachers' meetings. Take into your thought these mothers, 
or parents, who must teach their own children if they are 
taught at all, and study out some plan whereby they may 
get the education and help that come to you through your 
regular weekly meetings, as far as it may be put upon 
paper. The little synopsis of work done at the Union 
teachers' meetings led in this direction and were helpful. 
But something very full and ' in 'structive is necessary for 
most of us who do not have any club advantages." This is 
another such word, ooming to the secretary of the Western 
Sunday-school Society, as is referred to in the report read at 
the St Louis Institute. It is not only our new and growing 
Sunday-schools, but just these isolated families, also, that 
need to have some simple and direct line of study indicated, 
partly elaborated, printed on sheets at small cost and cir- 
culated every week. If they could be accompanied by live 
notes from the teachers' meetings of some representative 
Sunday-school it would add greatly to their value. 



HELP ONE ANOTHER. 

The letter given below was sent last Christmas from one 
of our Sunday-schools to another, many miles away, accom- 
panying a box of books for their library. It may remind 
some of our schools this year that they could help to make 
a merry Christmas for a younger school than their own in 
like manner. 

, Dec. 22, 1887. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

We know you must be our brothers and sisters, or very 
dose relations of some kind, because we all have the same 

last name. You are the Unitarian Sunday-school, 

and we are the Unitarian Sunday-school: you see 

how very much alike our names are, and it must be that we 
are alike in a good many other ways as well. We first 
heard about you a week ago, and we feel that we would like 
to know you better. So, as we are the oldest (oh, ever so 
much the oldest, we're almost forty-seven) we will write 
first Don't imagine us a bit grown up because we have 
lived so many years. We're just boys and girls like your- 
selves, and the only way anyone could tell we are the oldest 
is because there are more of us — about 170. When we 
were of your age, forty-seven years ago, there were only 
just eleven. And as you are already more than twice as 
many as that, we hope you'll keep on being twice as strong 
and prosperous, and when you, too, come to be forty-seven 
that your roll call will be twice as long as ours is now. 

We wish you a very Merry Christmas. Christmas has 
always been a great day with us here, and from the very 
first we have always had a tree with presents, and often a 
dinner or a supper or a party of some sort besides. This 
year we shall have a party and supper, but instead of the 
tree with presents for ourselves, we shall send the presents 
to you. We thought that would be a good way to get ac- 
quainted, and we thought, too, that, being so much older, 
we already had more than you, and that we would like to 
send you some of the things that we enjoy most We heard 
that you had no Sunday-school library, as we have, with a 
book for each to read every week. That seems too bad 
when we have so many. So we have chosen a little list of 
the books we never tire of reading and they are now on 
their way to you. You'll find all of Miss Alcott's books, 
and the Prudy books, and five of the beautiful stories by 
Mrs. Ewing which our fathers and mothers enjoy quite as 
much as we do. Then there are the two books about Tom 
Brown, and the book about Tom Bailey called " The Story 
of a Bad Boy," though he was not bad either, only jolly, so 
we think. By the way did you ever notice that boys named 
Tom are jolly nearly always — but did you ever know a Tom 
that was mean and small and hateful in little ways? 

But we mustn't tell you any more about the books, else 
there won't be any surprise. We wish there were twice as 
many of them, but you know a very wise man said long ago, 
" It is not the reading of many books which is necessary to 
make a man wise or good, but the well reading of a few, 
could he be sure to have the best." And so we have tried 
to get those truly best, whether choosing for the youngest 
or for the oldest Thus you will have a beginning for the 
library of your new Sunday school, and probably you'll be 
able to add a book now and then, or you will have presents 
of others, and you'll be surprised to find how soon you'll 
have a nice collection and how much you'll enjoy it all. 

And so, once again a Merry Christmas and a very Happy 
New Year from 

Your friends, 



The- 



Ukitarian Sukdat-school. 



He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every one has need to be 
forgiven. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Jackson, Mioh.— Rev. C. F. Elliott, of 
Jackaon, has been spending a few weeks in 
the far West He writes with enthusiasm of 
his trip and believes it will accrue largely to 
his benefit when he gets settled down again 
to work. 

Sheffield, 111.— Rev. Judson Fisher re- 
tires from his two years' faithful work at 
Sheffield to his home in Alton, which is his 
present address. After a short respite he 
hopes to go on to fill his winter's engagement 
at the new Unity church, Cincinnati. He 
writes that Lewis J. Duncan, of Quincy, is 
engaged to preach in Sheffield December 2. 

Manly, Iowa.— -This enterprising young 
society, which has shown so much pluck and 
perseverance in the last months, has secured 
the services of a minister. Burton Babcock 
has gone in with " his trunk and things prep- 
aratory to staying all winter." He will take 
charge of one or two other adjacent points 
and organize a circuit, in true Methodist 
fashion. To him and them we send cordial 
greeting. 

La Porte, Ind.— Rev. A.J. Belknap, re- 
cently received into the Unitarian ministry 
by the Western Committee, has been called 
to La Porte. We are pleased to welcome 
Brother Belknap into the ranks of our settled 
ministers, and offer congratulations to the par- 
ish that after so many months of brave work- 
ing and waiting, without a minister, they have 
at last found one. May the union be one of 
hearts and hands for noble work! 

Huron, Dak .— Miss C. J. Bartlett of 
Sioux Falls, Dak., has recently visited Huron 
and addressed a good congregation on a week 
night in the Congregational church. She 
organized the Sunday Circle, formed in June 
last, as a sub-parish of the Mother Church at 
Sioux Falls, starting a Sunday-school, a Unity 
Club and a Ladies' Circle, and she purposes 
visiting them once a month between Sundays. 
Monthly socials are provided for, studies in 
Social Science and Whittier are planned, and 
a spirit of hope and courage prevails among 
the people. We send greeting and congratu* 
lation to the friends at Huron and a God- 
speed to their earnest efforts. 

Boston.— The Interest In the weekly lec- 
ture to Sunday-school teachers does not abate. 



Next Saturday Rev. A- P. Peabody will tell of 
the early New England Unitarians. 
—On Saturday a public banquet of Republi- 
can Temperance representative men was 
given in this city over which Hon. John D. 
Long presided. The burden of the speeches 
was that the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts Is now sufficiently allied to the Temper- 
ance movement so that with full confidence 
the third party (Prohibitory) may fuse with 
it and feel sure of radical temperance legis- 
lation during the coming winter. 
— Rev. Henry G. Spauldlng filled the pulpit 
of Mr. Clarke last Sunday. Oar first mild 
snow storm made a small audience to hear 
his scholarly and interesting sermon on the 
poem "Job." At the end of the present 
month an answer is expected from Rev. Chas. 
G. Ames, of Philadelphia, to the invitation to 
become the permanent minister in this pul- 
pit. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Mr. Hosmer is giving 
a series of four Sunday evening sermon-lec- 
tures upon liberal religious thoughts upon 
the following topics: "New England Cal- 
vinism," " The Break from New England 
Calvinism," "The Continued Advance of 
Liberal Thought," and " Retrospect and Out- 
look." These addresses are announced in a 
neatly printed circular with a syllabus of the 
lectures illuminated with words from the 
poets. The first and last quotations we re- 
print, not because thev are new, but because 
they never grow old, because they are all too 
new as key-notes of pulpit-preaching. 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one Increasing 

purpose rune, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns. 

—Tennyson. 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 

—Longfellow. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The Cincinnati 
branch of the Women's Auxiliary Conference 
of the Unitarian church, which has for its 
objects the social, intellectual and spiritual 
culture of its members, and the free distribu- 
tion of Unitarian literature in the West, has 
for the coming year the following varied pro- 
gramme, to be participated in by the members 
named: October, "The Ideal Sunday," by 
Mrs. Mary P.W.Smith; November, " Busi- 
ness Training for Women," by Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick; December, "Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism," by Mrs. George A. Thayer; 
January, "The Empire of the Mikado in 
some of its Social and Religious Aspects," by 
Mrs. George Thornton; February, "Spiritual 
Life in the Unitarian Church," by Mrs. 
Sarah E. Owens, Miss Ellen M. Patrick; 
March, " Medicine as a Career for Women," 
by Dr. Mary E. Osburn; April, •• Is Christian- 
ity Superior to Other Religions," by Miss 
Anna Laws; " Wherein does the Superiority 
Consist," Mrs. C. D. Robertson; May, "The 
Eternal Verities," by Mrs. Alice Williams 
Brotherton; June, "The Ideal Home," by 
Miss Lillie M. Hollingshead. 

The methods for this work have lately been 
reorganized, it is hoped for more thorough 
work than has been done since the death of 
Miss Ellis. The association have a library, 
the Sallie Ellis Loan Library, containing one 
hundred and fifty-seven books by leading 
Unitarian thinkers. 

Meeting of Directors of the W. U. 
C— The Directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference met at the headquarters, 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago, at 2 p. m. Novem- 
ber 14, Hon. D. L. Shorey in the chair. Pres- 
ent, D. L. Shorey, J. LI. Jones, J as. B. Gallo- 
way ,Jame8 V.Blake,J. R. Efflnger, James Van 



Inwagen, A. J. Perry, W. C. Gannett The min- 
utes of the last meeting were read and approv- 
ed. A letter was read by the secretary from 
Rev. W. J. Potter of New Bedford, Mass., in- 
closing a check for one hundred dollars from 
his Society to the Treasurer of the Western 
Conference, "to show" quoting from Mr. Pot- 
ter's letter, " our confidence In its attitude." 
The secretary was instructed to make proper 
acknowledgment of this generous expression 
of confidence and good-will. A communica- 
tion was received from Mrs. E. E. Marean 
regarding life-membership in the Western 
Conference. It was moved and passed that 
churches or individuals making contributions 
to the Conference may name a life member 
for every twenty-five dollars paid into the 
treasury. A committee of five, consisting of 
W. C. Gannett, J. R. Efflnger, A. M. Judy, 
F. L. Hosmer and Mrs. M. C. Dow, was ap- 
pointed on programme for the next annual 
conference to convene in Chicago, in May, 
1889. A committee on co-operation with 
state conferences in missionary work reported 
as follows: 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the di- 
rectors of the Western Unitarian Conference to sug- 
gest a plan of co-operation between thst organiza- 
tion and the state conferences within its territory, 
would respectfully recommend: 

Plrat. That one important missionary point be se- 
lected In each state in which to conduct regular ser- 
vices for a enfflo lent length of time to fully develop 
its possibilities r the state conference to supply three- 
fourths of the time, the secretary of the Western Con- 
ference to be responsible for the other fourth. 

Second. That the secretary of the Western Con- 
ference be instructed to attend all regular meetings 
of the state conferences to present for their consider- 
ation this, or some other pian of co-operation, and In 
every other way possible to strengthen the co-operat- 
ing spirit between the churches and the Conference, 
and to aid In the development of these organizations 
which have in charge the details of missionary work 
within their borders. 

Third. This committee further recommend to the 
churches where no better plan is established, that one 
general subscription, not contribution, be solicited 
each year; subscriptions to be requested from every 
member of the congregation, each subscriber to elect 
the especial designation of his subscription, and 
where no choice is indicated, the missionary fund thus 
collected to be divided by a vote of the congregation 
or by the officers of the society. 

(Signed) A. M. Judy, 

J. R. BFFOfOKB, 

L. M. Cbotbbrs. 
Jbnkin Lloyd Jones, 
Committee. 
The report was adopted. On motion the 
meeting adjourned to meet January 9, 1889. 



Catarrh Cured 

Catarrh Is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Saraaparllla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

" I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 

Hood's Saraaparllla and I am not troubled any 

. with catarrh, and my general health is much 

better." L W. Lilljs, Postal Clerk Chicago 

& St Louis Railroad. 

" I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years ; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc, spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved." M. A. Abbst, Worcester, Mass. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion ; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompson, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, ant 
Is worth its weight In gold." I. Bakbxngtoh; 
ISO Bank Street, NewYork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Bold by all druggists, ft; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses Ons Dollar* 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street David 
Utter, minister. Sunday. December 2, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, December 14; subject, Westminster 

Unity Chubch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, December 2, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Lanin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, December 2, services at 
10:45 a. x. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 2, serv- 
ices at 11 a. h.; Subject, The Book of 
Remembrance. Monday, December 3, Unity 
Club, Emerson section. Bible Class, 7:80 Fri- 
day evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, December 2, services 
at 10:46 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Fourth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, December 6, 
8 f. m., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 

The way to make money is to save it. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the most economical 
medicine to buy, as It Is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said, " 100 doses one dol- 
lar." Do not take any other preparation if 
you have decided to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla, 

An Extended Popularity.— Brown's 
Bronchial Troches have been before the 
public many years. For relieving Coughs, 
Colds and Throat Diseases they have been 
proved reliable. Sold only in boxes. 

Extraordinary but neyertheless true. We refer to 
the announcement of B. P. Johnson A Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va., in which they propose to show working 
and energetic men how to make from $75 to $350 a 
month above expense*. 

BOOK8 RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publisher* trill be 
promptly acknowledged under (hie heading. Fur- 
ther notice mutt be conditional on the etate of our col- 
umns and the interest* of our readers. Any book in 
5 rint will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles S. 
:err tt Co., 176 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Critical Period of American History. By John 
Piske. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin £ 
Co. Cloth, pp. 368. Price .$200 

American Literature. Vol. II. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth, pp. 466. 

Three Greek Children. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M. A. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth, pp. 206. 

The Story of Media, Babylon and Persia. By Zenaide 
A. Ragozin. Story of the Nations Series. Chicago: 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg A Co. New York: GTP. 
Putnam's Bona. Pp.447. Price $1.60 

Good Words. 

We give below a few of the pleasant things 
written to us about Unity within a few days. 

From Lynn, Mass. : " I have become so 
attached to it that I shall feel lost without it 
May it live long and prosper, for the world 
needs its message of sweetness and light'* 

From Spbarfish, Dak. : " You may de 
pend on my being a subscriber to Unity so 
long as I live and it stands for what it does 
now." 

From Cambridge, Mass.: "I will take 
Unity as long as it runs and commend it from 
my pulpit" 

From Phobnix, Ariz.: With a check for 
$2.00, " We hope to continue Unity's visits 
. . . and shall not fail to speak a good 
word for it" 

From San Diego, Cal.: "I shall take 
Unity so long as it is Unity, " 
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From Springville, N. Y.: "I am very 
much Interested in Unity . . and In a 
small way am doing all I can to help others 
that I think will appreciate it, to an intelli- 
gent Idea of what Unitarianism is." 

From Stockton, Cal.: " Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your publishing one of the 
best intellectual, moral, and spiritual papers 
in this or any other country. 'Success to 
Unity!*" 

A cultured gentleman (from New York 
City) whom all the world knows, pays his 
subscription, sending his good word to Unity 
in the acceptable form of a $5 check to help 
the paper on its successful way. 

A Profitable Suggestion. 

Our Christmas number of Unity, besides 
presenting a more attractive appearance than 
usual, will contain choice matter and more 
of It, a special sermon appropriate to the 
Christmas season, Holiday matter for the 
children, and other interesting reading to 
correspond. 

We want to print of this Christmas number 
an extra edition of 8000 papers, to be sent to 
people who would be* Interested in Unity and 
would like to take it Hence we make this 
proposition to every reader of the paper. We 
will send the Christmas number for you to 
five names free, charging for all in excess of 
that amount at the rate of two cents for each 
paper mailed — the names and addresses to be 
forwarded by you, with the money, at once, 
if possible, or so «s to reach this office not 
later than December 11th. 



WANTED. Rev. C. M. Wendte desires to obtain 
back numbers of Unity to complete hie flies, as 
follows: 

Vol. XVI. Nob. 17,22, ». 
Vol. XVII. Noa. 12, 18, 16,26. 
Vol. XX. Nos.4,6,7. 
Vol. XXI. Nos.l8,«P. 
Any person having any or all of these wanting num- 
bers will confer a favor by addressing, with a state- 
ment of the price, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 818 Duvant St., 
Oakland, California. 



HEAVEN AND ITS WON DEBS, 

WOBLD Or SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BORG, *' Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ." Also THE 
LAST JVDfiNENT, as witnessed by him in the 
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spiritual world in 1757: The Doctrine of Lire, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc 
trine, In all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for fl.ee. 



Discount to the trade. Address American Bwedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York Pity. 



IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 




'PALAIS ROYAL' 

KID GLOVES. 

4 Button $1 00 

4 Button 1 85 

W SButton 106 

6 Button tOO 

8 Button Mouaque- 

taire 160 

8 Button •' 2 26 

•CANT de SUEDE" 

(tJXDBXBSSD KID) 

4 Button $186 

6 Button 1 76 

8 Button Mousque- 

taire 2 00 

fcS 12 Button " 2 80 

1 10 Button •• 8 00 

20 Button /' 8 50 

WCButton " 4 50 

CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 

PALAIS ROYAL CLOVE DEPOT, 

141 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 

APHORI8M8byEDWARDOWING8 TOWMJi 

"Wise and witty without being wearisome." Wash- 
ington Critic. Cloth 16 mo., 50 cents, postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr ft Co., Publishers, Chicago. 

~" "THE OLD RELIABLE" 

.A.:M::E:Ric-A.2sr 

POULTRY JOURNAL 

1880. VOLUME 20. 1888. 




Nearly Two Decades of Success ! 

The American Poultry Journal is the 

LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of Its Class In America. 

Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and ge 
the benefit of the special premiums. 
Address:— 

WARD <fe BA.TEJS, 
118 Adams St., Chicago, 111. 
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Its superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomet for more than a quarterof a century. It la 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by (he heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. 8old only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NIW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



FOUR BOOKS LEARNED 

IN ONE READING. 

A Year's Work Done in Ten Davs. 

From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
oyriac Prizeman, Oxford. 

Coll. Exon. Oxon.. Sept. 1888. 

Dear Sir:— In April, 1885. while thinking of taking 
orders in September. I suddenly received notice that 
my ordination examination would be held in a fort- 
night. I had only ten (10) days in which to prepare for 
the Exam. I should recommend a year's preparation 
in the case of anyone so utterly unprepared as I was: 
but your System had so strengthened my natural 
memory, that I was able to remember and give the 
gist of anv book after reading it once. I therefore 
r*ad Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold Browne, Moshejm, 
Ac, Ac, once, and was successful in ev*ry one of the 
nine papers. The present Bishop of Edinburg knows 
the facte. Faithfully yours, 

[Rev. J Jambs Middlston Maodonald, [M. A.] 
To Prof A. LOI8KTTB. 337 Fifth Ave.,N.T. 

liy-Thie System is taught personally or by corres- 
pondence. Call or address as abov« for prospectus. 
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HjQTITIA 

uUUlllInj the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal 8ufflrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollar a year. Send poetalcard for free 
sample copy. 

JOSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
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PITKIN & BROOKS, 
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Corner Lake and State Streets, 
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For Six Cents. 

We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The 8t. Louis Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high-grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 60 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St Louis Maga- 
zine, Eighth and Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25. Address this office. 



The Journal of Ininstrial Education. 

Published under the auspices of the Cftloaxo Kitchen- 
garden Association. Is devoted to tbe '* New Education " 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, II per 
yfar. For tbe m»xttwo months the book " THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL" given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 

ANTOINETTE V. H W AXEMAN, Editor, 
Boom 2, Times Building, Chicago. 
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Look at This Offer! 

$2 FOR OILY 50 Oft. 

Well, I Declare ! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 

To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: Johnson's 
Poultry Book fob Pleasure and Profit, price, «c: 
Kendall's Book, Hobse and His Diseases, price, 
96c; $1.00 worth of Choice Garden Seeds, including; 
Ten Packaobs of tbe Best Varieties, and OUff 
RURAL HOME8, One Tear, 50c We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of all interested fanners 
and make this Great Offer Now. Address, 

OUR RURAL HOME, Storgls, Mich. 



A POCKET DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH . LANGUAGB. 

containing 88.000 words and phrases, and illustrated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to anv address for 
20 cents. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 

CHARLES H. KERR A Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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UNITY will be sent to any new subscriber, beginning next week and continuing to March 1, 
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The Atlantic Monthly. 1 

for 1889 announces as a small part of its attractions for ■ 
the reading public, 

Three Serial Stories: 

THE TRAGIC MUSE. 

By Hxnby Jamxs, author of " The Portrait of a 
Lady," etc. I 

THE BEGUM'S DAUGHTER. 



By E. L. Btnnxn, author of 
n Penelope's Suitors/' etc. 
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PASSE ROSE. 

BtAbthub Shbrbubnb Hardy, author of " Bat Yet 
a Woman," etc. This began in the September num- 
ber, and will continue until April. 

The Atlantic for 

Will contain 

Literary, Social, Historical Essays. 
Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, 
Papers on Education, PoUtics,Art, 

By the foremost American writers. 

THE BEST REPRESENTATIVE 

Of American periodical literature, which appeals to 
readers by its own charms.— New York Evening 
Poet. 

MONTH AFTER MONTH 

It Illustrates practically its well-earned reputation 
as the foremost literary magazine in America.— 
Providence Journal. 

THE ONE AMERICAN 

Magasine in which a regard for letters is a controll- 
ing motive.— The New York Tribune. 

TERMS: 14.00 a year in advance, pobtaox mi. 
Z N. B. The January Atlantic will contain an en- 
tirely new eteel portrait of the Poet Whittier. 

The November and Deeember number* of the 
Atlmntie will be sent free of charge to new *u6- 
seribers wf^oee tmbeeriptiono for IS 89 are rt- 
eeived before Deeember XOth. 

Postal Notee and Money are atthetiekqfthe tender, 
and therefore remittance* should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
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Besides many other valuable features, it contains 

A Dictionary 

• of 1 18,000 Words , 30* to Engrm? i n gs , 

A Gazetteer of the World 

locating and describing 2">,000 Plaeos, 

A Biographical Dictionary 

of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 

A Dictionary of Fiction 

found only in Webster, 

All in One Book. 

3000 more Words and nearly 2O0O more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. * 
G. & C. MERRIAM A CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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The only one of Its kind published. De 



SHOPPING _ 
QV || A II voted to the interests of women. Full 
D I III AIL of fs*hion,hints on shopping, informa- 
tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher's Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c. for 
one year's subscription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address— Shop- 
ping: by Mail. 7 & $ Jackson St. Chicago. 
Laura K. Chambbri^in. Pub|l«*er and Proprietor 
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sad Other Bhymn 

A new and original book of Irish dialect rhymes, 
fall of rich humor and keen perception of the strong 
points of Irish character. Handsomely bound, with a 
fine engraving of Blarney Castle on the cover. $1.00 
by mail or agent. 

Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 .* year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persona in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
wilt find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unjtt to one address 
one year for $2. 10. 



/I Q PAGES oflnteresting matter mailed U I O 
|L|| any address for 60 cents, among them s 
I w 88-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Cuanning, Parker, and Martineau. 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
God, the Bible. Prayer. Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 



A PURE SOULED LIAR. 

An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, The Open Court says: 

" A Pure Souled Liar is. for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this, is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. . This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
I author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
and sincerity of purpose characterise ever/ page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing, 
perplexing class, marked by aspiring souls ana 
Bohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters or the average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many." 

Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mall or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 



P. O. DRAWER, F. 
EDWARD C. HBUELER, President. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



169-175 La Salle Street. 
DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 



The reader will find in The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that Is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions arerecngnized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit 
This idea is, 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 

presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in The Open Court. 
Price, $2.00 for one j/enr; $1.00 for six months; $0,50 for three montJis. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 

SAMPLE COPIRS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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-YANKEE BLADE- 

Tbii wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people* It 1b a large, eight-par" 
i.aner, every page filled §olld full of Interesting rea< 
in g; storlesof thrilling Interest, adventure, love, thi 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special art l- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' >* ork. 
Boys* and Girls* Departments. The Famous 
Ktmny Columns of Ihb Yankee Hlape are 
edited by Sam Walter Fosb, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation is rapldiy increasing. 
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SOcenUroralxmontht. We will send It three 
months for 25 cents. Ifyonwillencloie O el a. 
extra, and mention this _p»i>«r, vre 





•~nd yon FREE a Half Do^u Japnnm MbiTa iianouercnii'ii y 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yarcf square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
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POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We have examined the ab^ve-n^med paper avd Japanese hand*-errh\ef$, and find them M 
tt m rtmuriaOiC t areata. We can recommend Vtem to all our reader*.— Editor. 
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For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter St 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal St., Boston. 



FREE 



Bample Dr. X. STOSrS BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 

Low Uatei» to Preachers and Teachers. Agent* 
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THE LEGEND OF TJ A "XT T ~T7\ rTS 

Gathered from original XI-OlIYL JUJlLj X 

sources by George P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, a< cents ; cloth, <;o cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLESH KKRF A CO.. Pub- 
Ushers, Chicago. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 2< ceng ; 
cloth, co cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO.. Publihers. Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Courtship of Miles Stand ish. 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A Holiday 
volume, including numerous illustrations by Geo. 
H. Boughton, F. T. Merrill, and others. Quarto, 
cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.00; fall levant, 
$12.00. 

The Scarlet Letter- 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With illustrations 
by Mary Hallock Foote. New edition, with a 
fine steel portrait of Hawthorne. 8vo, cloth, full 
gilt, $8 00; morocco, antique, $7.60. 

Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 

By Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of Topography 
in the University of Rome, and Director of the 
Roman Museum. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, 
very tastefully bound, $6.00. 

The Birds' Christmas Carol. 

By Kate Douglas WioorN. With illustrations. 
Ornamental boards, 50 cents. 
A very bright story, attract! velv illustrated. An excel- 
lent substitute for Christmas cards. 

Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. 

By Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, $1.60. 

Exquisite balance of deep thinking and cheerful 
l>elievlng render Professor Everett's essays a pure de- 
light to those prepared to receive them.— The Unita- 
rian Review. 

Whittier's Poetical Works. 

New Riverside Edition, from entirely new plates. 
With Notes by Mr. Whittier, and Portraits. 4 
vols., crown 8vo, uniform with the Riverside Long- 
fellow. Cloth, $6.00 ; half calf, $11.00 ; half levant, 
$16.00. 

The Rnbaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

New Comparative Edition, containing the First 
Edition and the Fourth of the remarkable transla- 
tion by Edward Fitzgerald. Wmo, uncut, $1.60. 

Poetical Works of Emma Lazarus. 

With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 2 vols, 
16mo, $'2.o0. 

The Life of Delia Bacon. 

By Theodore Bacon. With a Portrait. In one 
volume, 8vo., $2.00. 

The story of a remarkable woman, including many 
letters by Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, and others. 

Young Sir Henry Vane. 

By James K. Hosxsr, author of " Samuel Adams," 
in the series of American Statesmen. With a 
portrait of Vane, plans of the Battles of Mars ton 
Moor and Naseby, & facsimile of a letter by Vane, 
and a copy of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A book of great historic and biographical interest, 
written in an engaging style. 

The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 

By John Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

An Important book, throwing dear light ©nan ob- 
scure section of our national life, and written witn re- 
markable knowledge and lucidity. t 
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EDITORIAL. 



When two Rabbis, one from Ohio and another from Mis- 
sissippi, were recently presented with courteous ceremony 
to a Methodist conference in Columbus, Ohio, and invited to 
seats among the delegates, it was a hopeful sign of the com- 
ing time. , 

Now that the election is over, the various religious 
papers on all sides have had their word to speak upon the 
abuses of money — betting, bribing, etc. — during the cam- 
paign. It should not be the religious papers only that 
should have a word to say upon so vital a point in the 
decency of our country's politics. Pass it on! 

A Pobtland (Oregon) paper suggests that the best way to 
take care of the morals of our boys and girls is to pay more 
attention to those of their fathers and mothers. If fathers 
do not wish their boys to smoke, let them begin by quitting 
it themselves. If mothers would save their girls from silly 
social customs and ambitions, let them be a little more 
independent of Mrs. Grundy and the fashion-plate. 

The new Portrait Edition of Unity Sunday School Card, 
series C — " Corner- Stones of Character," is now ready. 
This series corresponds to No. 1 Unity Lessons on Child- 
Life and will prove a forcible and beautiful reinforcement 
to the Christmas spirit. The texts in the new set will be the 
same as in the old edition, but each card will carry a speak- 
ing portrait of some one of the Unitarian Fathers — Chan 
ning, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, Dewey, Ware, Bellows, 
Gannett, Eliot, Clarke, Conant, or Codding. Our schools 
will be eager for these, and as soon as possible should 
secure them, before Christmas time. The price of the cards 
is 20 cents per set of twelve, post-paid. 

A WBITEB in the Interior complains that theology in fiction 
is fictitious theology and does not believe that such charac- 
ters as Robert Elsmereor his wife, not to say John Ward and 
Helen, have ever existed in real life. He believes that these 
books contain no arguments to be discussed, but in attempt- 
ing to maintain this position he goes out of his way far 
enough to call the writer of " Robert Elsmere" by various 
hard names. She is supposed to be actuated by "cowardly 
. malice," and her book is an attack on truth " covert, 
cowardly and criminal" Even from a Calvinistdo stand- 
point argument might seem preferable to such an array of 
alliterative adjectives. Though certainly it would demand 
more thought 

Pbofessob Kuenen, in his late review of the Dutch trans- 
lation of Mr. Salter's Essays and Lectures under title, 
" Ethical Religion," while accepting the gift of his thought 
on the Social Ideal and his " vast and comprehensive faith," 
yet fears that the stress laid upon ethics as against religion 
may cause a reaction of the Liberals towards emphasizing, 
not their points of agreement with the ethical culturists, 
but their point of difference, "which would be indeed very 
much to be regretted." "Far rather," he says, "must zeal 
be awakened to work together for this end" — a deeper 
ethical life. " Ethical Religion must be more and more the 
watchword — ethical religion, the accent falling just as much 
upon the second word as upon the first Ethics in the pure 
and noble sense in which Mr. Salter wishes us to conceive 



it not less idealistic than he presents it, impelled and ani- 
mated by the same enthusiasm and the same trust which 
attract us to him, but no ethics which stands in the place 
of prayer" — and worship, he might have added. May a 
true prophetic thought gleam in his words for the higher 
possible expression of ethics and religion. 

The Christmas editions of magazines run races for the 
prize of beauty. The mere book catalogues issued by the 
publishers are tempting things. This is harvest time for 
scrap-book makers. Send ten cents to Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. r for the December number of 
the Book Buyer, and see the little gallery of pictures it 
will bring you. Send another ten to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Park St, Boston, for their portrait catalogue of Ameri- 
can authors, and start a portrait album from their stock 
alone. With such catalogues and a pair of scissors, and a 
little paste and taste, our boys and girls can make their 
own Christmfes cards, right pretty ones, and add the fun of 
, making to the fun of giving. 

And now comes the "Sunshine Mission." It seeks to 
train domestic help and elevate domestic service to a science. 
Training schools, diplomas, certificates, etc., etc., are talked 
of. What a delightful promise! How much needed! But 
alas, it is another "specialty," one more "mission," prob- 
ably another " woman's activity." What a pity we can not 
make this the first business of our public schools. Why not 
interweave it with the studies and training of boys and 
girls, commit men as well as women to it. We have too 
many " missions," not common duties ' enough. With 
Paracelsus, the state should exclaim: 

" Make no more giants, God ! 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — 
See if we cannot beat thy angels yet ! 
Such is my task." 

Peoof that the spirit and methods of rational religion are 
unconsciously permeating in all directions, orthodox and 
liberal, is found in a late number of The Methodist Recorder. 
Speaking of the results of recent biblical criticism, our con- 
temporary commends that spirit of the times which lays stress 
on " the intellectual side of truth," but warns also against 
making the conclusions derived from this side cover the 
whole domain of religious sentiment and feeling. It con- 
demns those who rush to the conclusion that because the 
critics of the Bible have successfully overthrown many ideas 
respecting its origin and character therefore the Bible itself 
is of no further value to the world. " They overlook the 
fact that literary criticism does not touch that which gives 
real value to the Bible. It is the spiritual life revealed 
in the Bible that gives it its supreme character and authority. 
The historical events and personages through which this 
spiritual life has been revealed are only the vehicles for con- 
veying to men those spiritual principles which constitute 
the true Bible. . . . Criticism does not and can not direct 
its efforts toward anything but an interpretation of the 
historical and the literary clothing of the Bible. The 
essential spiritual part of the Bible is beyond its reach. 
The authority and the beauty of truth, of holiness, of love, 
of righteousness cannot be touched by criticism." The 
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writer goes on to say that this criticism may do more good 
than harm, since " we have given to the outward and the ma- 
terial much of the homage which is alone due to the spiritual. 
.He alone truly reverences the Bible who submits 
his life to the authority of its spirit. He who discerns that 
its authority is in the spiritual principles that it reveals, not 
in its character as a work of history or literature, has dis- 
covered the true Bibla" Braver, or more candid speech than 
this we have not found even in the columns of our most 
pronounced liberal journals. 



Jmi 



JOHN BROWN. 

It is December 2, 1888, as we write. Twenty-nine years 
ago to-day, on the morning of his execution, a man rose at 
day-break to finish his last letters, — was writing when the 
sheriff entered. As he left the prison door a negro mother 
and her child stood near. He bent down and kissed the 
child. Biding along between his guards, he speaks of the 
beauty of the country. It is a dear shining December day. 
All through the ride a smile is on his face. The under- 
taker, riding by his side, says, " You are more cheerful than 
I am, Captain Brown." "Yes," answers he, "I ought to 
be." In great state the old man is to be hung. Five hun- 
dred soldiers are posted around the scaffold; three thousand 
nearly are on the ground, and so great is the fear of al 
possible rescue that fifteen miles away from where John' 
Brown stands on the platform, pickets patrol the roads.' 
With perfect calm and cheer he mounts the steps. " Good- 
bye, Captain Avis," he says to the sheriff; "I have no 
words to thank you for all your kindness to me." A little 
later — and John Brown had ascended! 

This man was the product of his age, exceptional only by 
being an early ripening of it. The great cause during his 
day was the movement to abolish slavery. Rivers run east, 
rivers run west, through the vast valley that lies between 
the Sierras and the Alleghanies, but all run for the Missis- 
sippi and swell the one great flood. Between the year 
when the States formed themselves into a Union and the 
year when the War broke out, there were treaties and wars 
and tariff-questions and presidential elections and parties 
forming and dissolving, but all things ran directly or in- 
directly to that one great issue between the Slave States 
and the Free States. Two systems of society which could 
not thrive together were trying to thrive together within 
one Union, and the whole history of seventy years was 
shaped by their inevitable conflict The Missouri Compro- 
mise; the States Bights agitation; the admission of Texas; 
the war with Mexico; the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise; the Fugitive Slave Law and the rendition 'of 
fugitives by northern cities; the Supreme Court's decision 
that " black men had no rights which white men were bound' 
to respect" ; the Kansas war between the Free State settlers' 
and the border ruffians, the attack on Sumner by the South 
Carolina ruffian in the Senate chamber, — these are the] 
events that really date this period for us. 

Brown's life, begun in 1800, covered the whole growth of] 
pro-slavery necessities and combinations in. the South, and 
the parallel growth of anti-slavery feelings and oecessities in' 
the North. He grew with the crisis, and when it was 
nearest he was ripest Of course, most thought that he was 
over-ripe, and that he hastened it So he did But that he 
could hasten it so greatly by his one night's work at 
Harper's Ferry shows what vital connection his act really 
had with the age. He put into a deed the thought with 
which millions of hearts were swelling longingly or fear 

ingly. He was the first one ready. Such a man always T emancipation his attempt at Harper's Ferry is to be reek- 
precipitates a crisis, because what to others is Ideal to him , . oned. That it was a very large one no northerner or south- 
is simply Real It is often true that he whom we call /erner would think of denying. It put men on sides more 
idealist onght to be called the realist, while it is toe who are m than ever; it gave an added sting to consciences wherever 
the dreamers. He takes for fact what others entertain as , there were consciences against slavery, and an added fire 
hope. He says, " It is," where others say, " It ought to be." ^ to passion wherever there was a passion for .slavery. The 
He says, "It's time to be good now, the Kingdom of Heaven 8 fact was patent that John Brown was hanged in America 



is at hand right here. 19 That always sounds fanatical. The 
Savior-party is usually made up of narrow-minded men, 
men half -wrong, men who see one thing blazing like the 
sun in heaven, and for that very reason are blind to all 
besides. They see not the means even to their one thing. 
And when the means begin to operate and they find it is an 
agony to which the people are committed, perhaps, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility, they call it "the salvation of the 
Lord." And, ten years later, what wise man can contra- 
dict and put the responsibility back on them? It is the 
salvation of the Lord! Their law-breaking holds more of 
his righteousness than others' law-keeping holds. Their 
"one thing" is the supreme imperative of the hour; and 
the path to it is so frightful in its certain woe that, unless a 
man, blinded to that woe, does some deed sincerely which 
hurries himself and us, against our will, into that woful 
path, we might linger recreant until doom still more swift 
and awful in its crash broke upon us sinners. John 
Brown was thus blinded. He looked for no disunion and 
for no great bloodshed. The emancipation war which he 
foresaw was a kind of Kansas raid on a large scala A man 
the product of his age, then, and one born blind. By both 
facts fitted for his mission. 

It is best to let his own words speak for him, they speak 
grandly. " We want," he told the committee of the Mas- 
jsaohusetts legislature, " in Kansas men who fear God too 
much to fear anything human." " A few men in the right, 
and knowing they are, can overturn a king," he said. Here 
is his creed, — not that he, old Bible Puritan, would have 
called it so: "I believe in the Golden Bule and in the 
Declaration of Independence. I think they both mean the 
same thing. And it is better that a whole generation should 
pass off the face of the earth, men, women and children, 
by a violent death, than that one jot of either should fail in 
this country. I mean exactly so, sir." When yet a long 
way off from death, he wrote, " It is nothing to die in a 
good cause, but an eternal disgrace to sit still in the pres- 
ence of the barbarities of American slavery." And in his 
speech after being found guilty of "treason, conspiring 
witfi slaves to rebel, and murder in the first degree," he said 
that " the Bible had taught him to remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them;" that he was " yet too young 
to understand that God is any respecter of persons;" and 
thatjhis only crime consisted in his having interfered " for 
slaves instead of for the rich or powerful or the so-called 
great" In all those days in his cell he never was other 
than the plain John Brown who for twenty yean had waited 
for this hour. No wavering or disheartenment, no excitement 
— unless a sort of "messianic consciousness" be excite- 
ment, — no faintest sign of either regret or foolish temper. 
The letters that he wrote from prison are full of great 
things said like commonplaces, — things like those in Paul's 
letters and Epiotetus' talk. From first to last a great cheer, 
'great Bible cheer, as of a new Paul " in prison singing 
praise to God;" a perfect content with the issue as it was; 
the presence of " glorious thoughts," as he called them. 
Four days before the death he writes, " It's a great comfort 
to die for a cause, — not merely to pay the debt of nature, 
as all must" " I knew it would pay in the worst event," 
he said of his enterprise, — and was he wrong? "I am 
worth inconceivably more to hang than for any other pur- 
pose," he often said in varying phrase. "They can't hang 
the soul," — as if he knew that his was going to " march 
\ on." And " God reigns!" was his constant word. 

It is hard to tell for just how large a contribution to the 
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for loving his f eUowmen and doing for them as his hangers 
would like to be done by, were they black slaves; hanged 
for believing in the Bible and practising his belief. Hanged, 
too, by the laws of a state; hanged after a trial that, all 
things considered, was a fair trial It would have been an 
absurd violation of those laws had he not been hanged. 
That made the issue clear. The laws, then, and the insti- 
tution they protected, were set in clearest sunlight over 
against the Golden Rule, the precepts of the Bible, the ex- 
ample of the great exemplar, the word of God as it spoke 
in the soul of man, uttering the laws of Bight and Justice 
and Love. John Brown hanging there in that December 
brightness on this Virginia scaffold* told North, told South, 
the presence of a Great Lie in this so-called "free" Re- 
public ; told this as no voices, and no newspapers, and no fugi- 
tive slave-mobs ever had told it before. So we may say that, 
though John Brown did not bring on the war for emancipa- 
tion, — slavery itself brought on that war, — yet that he did 
more than any other one man to date it He did much to 
ripen that southern exasperation that, in less than eighteen 
months from his December day, fired the gun against Fort 
Sumter; and much to ripen the conscience of the North for 
that leaping indignation with which the shot was answered. 
In less than eighteen months, — and on the cold Sunday night 
in October, when he made his mad attempt, probably not 
one man in a hundred believed that a war between the North 
and the South would break out during his lifetime, and not 
one in a thousand would have ventured to predict the speedy 
ending of the Great Curse through war or any other means. 
We sang better than we knew, "His soul is marching on!" 
That soul was the first army astir, — the spirit-force that 
marched through every village in the North, recruiting 
hearts beforehand for the sacrifice. 

Already they have built his monument at Ossawattomie in 
Kansas; but the day will come when we shall build his 
monument at Harper's Ferry and put his statue in our 
nation's capitoL And when we take our children there, we 
yet shall say, " Boys, that is George Washington and that 
John Brown." That day will not come until this genera- 
tion of wounded hearts and maimed lives has passed by, 
and men south as well as north ehaJl be able to join in one 
acclaim of thanksgiving that the Great Curse has been 
lifted from the country, even at the price of the great war- 
woe. Perhaps it will not come till a day still farther off — 
the day when men shall really believe that the laws of 
Justice and Love stand above all their state laws, shall 
really believe that he who breaks a nation's constitution in 
order to keep the declaration of Equal Bights and the 
Golden Rule and the precept " Remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them," shall really believe that that 
law-breaker, of all citizens in the land, is the true Gospeller 
of the hour, the one whose hard message publishes the 
only lasting peace, the only safe salvation for the people. 
The man whose deed reminds the people at any given hour, 
with loudest emphasis, that God reigns, is the savior 
and redeemer that God sends them. He is the son in whom 
God is most incarnate in our midst, the one who comes 
" that we may have Life and have it more abundantly." And 
if we reject him, despise him, slay him, then his failure or 
his death becomes our new vicarious atonement " He is 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace is 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed." w. c. o. 

DOES NATURE SPLIT THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION? 

Our correspondent's letter, printed on page 198 is welcome, 
and the more welcome if her familiar argument leads any one 
to re-read the article in Unity for September 22, to which she 
refers. The two points she urges are, that alcohol is alcohol 
irrespective of its amount, and that beer and wine-drinking 
countries and individuals show the curse of alcohol. The first 
point is true, but the amount of "poison" in a drink has much 
to do with its effect As to the second, the article itself said 



that " fermented drink has its own black list of victims, and 
through them works harm enough to homes and to society" ; 
and that "France, Germany and England are drink-cursed." 
But this, so far as we can see, does not disprove our other 
statement^ that " none the less Nature seems to lay three- 
fourths of ail the drink- woe not on the products of fermenta- 
tion but on the products of distillation," — thus constituting 
a sort of "nature-line" between the two in their effects. 

It is true that no facts were cited in support of this opin- 
ion. It may be that " three-fourths " is an exaggeration, 
though we are inclined to think it is more probably an 
underestimate. We have found no careful analysis of the 
respective effects of the two kinds of drink in countries where 
both are used abundantly, like England and our own country. 
If there has been careful investigation on this point, we 
would thankfully learn where. Lacking such statistics, we 
wrote under three impressions: (1) that, spite of bad effects 
of drink in France and Germany, those two countries— one 
greatly given to wine-drinking, the other to beer — are by no 
means so badly cursed by intemperance as lands in which 
distilled liquors are more freely used; (2) that in France 
and Germany the chief curse from alcohol is that the beer 
or wine leads drinkers on to use the stronger spirits, which can 
always be procured there; (3) that in our own land, where 
oceans of beer are swallowed, and where beer and wine 
drunkenness is well known, it is still not the beer and wine 
but whiskey and its kin that are deservedly most dreaded. 
If these impressions are mistaken, our article has no force. 
If they are correct, we think the suggestion made in it is 
well worth considering. Here it is once more: The amount 
of evil wrought by any agency settles the degree of rightful 
interference with it by the law. If nature splits the tem- 
perance question in two by apportioning three-fourths — or 
anything like three-fourths — of the bad effects of drink to 
the distilled liquor, one-fourth to the fermented, ought we 
not to split the question in our temperance legislation ? And 
then the question would arise, — may not the evil of the dis- 
tilled liquors be so great, so patent, so nearly unmixed with 
any good, that the State ought to prohibit their manufacture 
and sale for drinking purposes, whatever treatment be re- 
served for the fermented? It will be observed that the 
English "free beer" experiment, which allowed the con- 
tinued sale of the stronger liquors and resulted, we are told, 
in increasing their consumption, was quite unlike this sug- 
gestion, w. o. o. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



TO THE MISSISSIPPI. • 
Hail! thou grand old Mississippi, 

Flowing onward to the sea; 
Father of the crystal waters, 

How I love to dwell with thee! 
Longer than I can remember 

Have I heard thy waters flow; 
It was music to my childhood, 

Which I still am glad to know. 

How I love thee, fondly love thee 

For the thoughts that round thee cling; 
For the dear associations 

Which thy waters ever bring; 
For the grandeur and the beauty 

That remains forever thine; 
For the land that proudly claims thee; 

For my country's sake and thina 

When the hand of treason grasped thee, 
Claimed thee basely for her own, 

How my youthful blood impelled me 
To avenge the insult shown! 

* 8agsMted by the following from the report of the recent Unitarian Sunday- 
schoofTnstitiite held in 8t. Louis:— *• Make the Mississippi a sacred river to onr 
children and the eanctittee of the Jordan will be increased thereby." 
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Long and bloody was the contest 

For our country and for thee; 
But we stopped not till thy waters 

Went unvex6d to the sea. 

Far in other lands I've wandered. 

On the banks of other streams; 
Fondly o'er their waters lingered, 

Listened to their classic themes; 
But my own grand Mississippi 

Has more charms than ail for me, — 
Boiling ever on in grandeur, 

Like a torrent to the sea. 

So I love thee, fondly love thee 

As I love my land and home; 
And 'twere treason to forget thee 

When away from thee I roam. 
Flow, then, ever on in grandeur; 

May thy waves be ever free, — 
Free as those who still would guard thee 

In thy progress to the sea! 

Jay Belknap. 



NATURE'S LINE IN THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

An article with the above caption appeared in a recent 
number of Unity, presumably written by one of its asso- 
ciate editors, which demands more than a mere reading, 
since it assumes a position to be generally held upon the 
temperance question, which the present writer believes to 
be held "generally" only by the uninformed or the misin- 
formed. 

Its very title is misleading by assuming a natural line 
between whiskey drinking and beer drinking. It begins 
with this question: 

Is the time not coming when in all temperance legislation 
Nature's line between fermented liquors and distilled liquors will 
be more recognized than now? Natures line, for it is probably a 
fact that three-quarters of all the evils of intemperance, — the ruin 
bodily and spiritual of Its victims, the heart-break and woe it causes 
In their homes, its cost to the State In the way of crime, police, 
prisons, asylums, etc., — that three-quarters of all this evil falls be- 
yond the separating line and belongs to the score of the distilled 
liquors. 

In the discussion of so grave a question we naturally 
look for statements like the above to be supported by facts, 
since an ounce of fact here is worth pounds of groundless 
assertion, yet the writer broadly asserts as a general belief 
this "Nature line," saying: 

We all recognize this Nature line in a general way. The State 
also recognizes it, for in her licenses she discriminates, imposing 
high tax and high license on the whiskey and the brandy -trade, low 
tax and low license on the brewery and beer saloon; and though 
the motives for such discrimination are complex, the motive under- 
lying all the rest is doubtless the conviction that the former costs 
the community far more in danger and damage than the latter. 
But why should not the State go farther in discrimination and pro- 
hibit the former— the making and the sale of that which does three- 
fourths of all the damage — while leaving the latter to be treated by 
local options and the temperance society and voluntary abstinence 
as now? All agree that it is the State's right and duty to interfere 
more energetically against great and general evils than against the 
less and partial evils. The amount of evil wrought by any agency 
settles the degree of rightful interference with it The bottom 
question is, Is not the evil of distilled liquor so great, so general, so 
nearly unmixed, that the State ought to prohibit altogether its man- 
ufacture and its sale for drinking purposes? The true answer to 
thi$ question may be Yes, whatever be true answer to the corres- 
ponding question about fermented liquors. Nature splits the tem- 
perance question in two; so should we. And each half should be 
answered according to its own set of facts. 

If (< Nature splits the temperance question in two," we 
might expect some testimony from medical experts and 
criminal statistics, but since none are given I beg leave to 
state a few in support of an opposite conclusion. 

Why, in the first place, are distilled liquors drunk? Will 
any informed person doubt that it is for the alcohol they 
contain? Why are fermented liquors drunk? For precisely 



the same reason. Is there any indication along this line of 
demand and supply of a "nature line" ? Is there any differ- 
ence in the alcohol when separated from distilled and fer- 
mented drinks by distillation in its essential character and 
effects? None whatever. It is always and everywhere a 
narcotic poison. Clearly, then, we see no "Nature line" in 
the alcohol itself. 

Now as to its effects upon the drinker. All ancient 
history, both sacred and profane, is replete with evidence 
of the destructive effects of wine drinking, and it made no 
difference whether it was the wine produced from finite or 
that from barley. Pages might be filled with citations from 
the scriptures and the history of every ancient nation to 
prove this. But confining ourselves to later times and a 
better knowledge of all lands, where shall we turn for evi- 
dence that wine and beer drinking can be separated in their 
effects from the drinking of distilled liquors ? 

Louis Philippe told Hon. E. 0. Delevan, in 1888, that 
" the drunkenness of France was on wine"; that "in one 
district of his empire there was much intemperance on gin; 
but he considered wine the great evil." Mr. Delevan re- 
marked that he had been outside the barriers, where the 
common people resort to drink wine, because there it is free 
of duty. "Oh," said the king, " there you will see drunken- 
ness." "And truly, I have seen it there in ail its horrors 
and debasing effects, and chiefly on wina" 

" The wine-shops are the colleges and chapels of the 
poor in France. The wine-shops breed in a 

physical atmosphere of malaria and a moral pestilence of 
envy and vengeance, the men of crime and revolution," said 
Charles Dickens. 

A correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder, in 18A5, said; 
" We have heard Americans earnestly declaring that nobody 
gets drunk in Italy, or any country where wine takes the 
place of stronger liquors. Now. we have sifted this matter 
thoroughly, both in Switzerland and in Italy, and we are 
bound to deny the assertion. The Italian laborer rarely 
begins his potations until his day's work is done; conse- 
quently travelers see and know very little of the extent of 
them. They carouse from about sundown to ten, eleven, or 
twelve o'clock at night Their money spent, or mid- 
night come, they reel to their wretched homes; and 
the cries of their children, and the groans of their 
wives, soon tell of the fury and brutality which mark the 
drunkard the world over, whether he wear homespun or 
broadcloth." 

Drunkenness in Germany has often been underrated by 
the partisans of the "moderation theory." Dr. English 
says, " They have been drinking beer from time immemorial 
in Germany, and they have not got to whisky drinking yet" 
The excessive drinking " bouts " of the Germans prior to 
the discovery of distillation, as far back as the days of 
Tacitus, have passed into history. Their drunken revelries 
during the Middle Ages on wine and beer became notorious. 

Martin Luther said of the Germans in his time: " Every 
land must have its own particular devil. Italy has hers, and 
France hers; our German devil is a genuine wine- toper, 
whose name should be ' Sauff ' (a noun formed from the 
German verb saufen, to tipple), and who is so sodden and 
exhausted that the deepest draughts of wine and beer can- 
not refresh him. Such will, I fear, ever remain Germany's 
curse until the latest day." In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was currently said, "The Germans 
led the van of drunkards." 

England sought to reduce drunkenness by the Beer Act 
of 1830, with the following result Report by the Com- 
mittee on Intemperance, for the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury, England, in 1869, 
declares: "This measure, though introduced in 1880, for 
the avowed purpose of repressing intemperance by counter- 
acting the temptations to the excessive drinking of ardent 
spirits (distilled liquors) afforded in public houses, has 
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been abundantly proved, not only to have failed of its 
benevolent purpose, but to have served throughout the coun- 
try to multiply and intensify the very evils it was intended 
to remove." This statement the Committee sustain by an 
overwhelming amount of testimony from clergymen, coro- 
ners, chief constables, superintendents of police, governors 
of workhouses, district attorneys, physicians, etc., etc, who 
declared: 

Intemperance has much increased since beer-shops were Intro- 
duced some years ago, especially among young men. 

The beer-houses are an unmitigated nuisance. 

Intemperance has increased here with the number of beer-shops. 

The act permitting beer-shops is here, and I think everywhere, a 
curse. 

The great cause and encouragement of Intemperance I have no 
hesitation in ascribing, in a great measure, to that most disastrous 
act of Parliament which set beer-shops on foot 

The only remedy I can suggest is, a repeal of tho law which 
enables the beer-house to be opened everywhere. 

Beer-houses are the seats of vice and intemperance. 

The abolition of the beer-houses would be a boon to the country. 

It does not decrease it, as under the free-beer law the doors for 
the sale of ale and beer are thrown wide open, their sale and con- 
sumption increased, and the sals of distilled liquors i$ in no way 
diminished. That "free beer" diminishes drunkenness may be 
logic, but it isn't fact. 

One other testimony should be given. A magistrate of 
Edinburgh said of the Beer Act: " The effect of this meas- 
ure, passed as it was in the interest of sobriety, was to open 
the flood-gates of intemperance, and to deluge many cities 
and large towns throughout England with violence and 
crimes of the most horrible and disgusting character. This 
unfortunate act not only increased enormously the consump- 
tion of beer, but also generated and stimulated an appetite 
for stronger liquors, and the consumption of them largely 
increased." 

It would take a volume to record the testimony which 
could be gathered from many sources as to the terrible 
effects of beer drinking in America. I quote a few from 
" The Latest Drink Sophistries." Col. Jacob L. Green, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in a recent address said: " The degree to which many 
diseases commonly referred to as malaria, overwork, and 
other vague, general, scapegoat causes, are actually grounded 
in what would almost invariably be called a temperate use 
of drink by persons of reputed temperate habits, would be 
incredible to the mass of people unaccustomed to careful 
observation and comparison of related oases. That habitual 
sottish drunkenness should issue in disease and death, most 
people can understand; but that moderate, orderly, decorous 
indulgence should issue in congested brains, insanity, 
suicide, paralysis, diseases of kidneys, liver, stomach, pneu 
mollis, rheumatism, and in general in those diseases which 
at bottom mean a poison imparted into the blood, most per- 
sons do not know, and are slow to believe. " 

The editor of the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, Doctor 
Crothers, an experienced physician and scientist, comment- 
ing, in 1879, upon the plan of substituting beer for the 
stronger alcoholic liquors, declared that this theory has " no 
cofirmation in the observation of physicians and chemists 
where either has been used for any length of time." He 
affirms that " the constant use of beer is found to produce a 
species of degeneration of ail the organism, profound, and 
deep-seated." He also says: "In appearance the beer- 
drinker may be the picture of health, but in reality he is 
most incapable of resisting disease. A slight injury, 
severe cold, or shock to the body or mind, will commonly 
provoke acute disease, ending fatally. Compared with in- 
ebriates who use different forms of alcohol, he is more gener- 
ally diseased. The constant use of beer every day gives the 
system no time for recuperation, but steadily lowers the 
vital forces. It is our observation that beer-drinking in this 
country produces the very lowest forms of inebriety, closely 
allied to criminal insanity. The most dangerous class of 
tramps and ruffians in our large cities is beer- drinkers. It 



is asserted by competent authority that the evils of heredity 
are more positive in this class than from alcoholics. If these 
facts are well founded, the recourse to beer as a substitute 
for alcohol merely increases the danger and fatality follow- 
ing." 

M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Bays: "It is claimed that the 
drinking of lager does not excite to crime so much as other 
alcoholic drinks. Of this there is no evidence. Murders 
abound in all beer-drinking countries. I was once a juror 
in a criminal court for several weeks, and several murderers 
were on trial there. I noted at the time the fact that some 
six of them were drunk on lager-beer when they did the 
dreadful deed. I am not at all sure but lager-beer causes 
as many murders as any other intoxicant. That lager-beer 
drinking has increased the amount of gout in all communi- 
ties where drunk, is well known to medical men; and if they 
are wise, they always prohibit its use to their gouty patients. 
Until recently this disease was confined largely to Germany 
and England; but it has come to America, to stay — till the 
beer goes. The laborers in beer-breweries who drink lager 
freely, when once taken with any serious disease generally 
die. This is a well-known fact" 

" David R. Locke (the late Petroleum V. Nasby) in the 
North American " thus characterizes beer drinking: " The 
beer-drunkard is the worst drunkard in the world, and his 
chains are the heaviest and strongest A more infernal, 
* infernalism ' (the making of beer drunkards) was never 
devised, and if it does not call for some sort of law, noth- 
ing does." 

In a personal experience of temperance work covering a 
period of the past quarter of a century, in cities from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, I have found no greater hindrance to 
this reform than beer drinking, — a statement I could easily 
prove would space permit; and if prohibition could be ap- 
plied to but one class of intoxicants, I would advise that, 
by all means, it be applied to fermented rather than to 
distilled liquors. 

It is the beer drinker among women who transmits to 
her children the alcohol craving. It is the beer and claret 
and other light wines given to children which make the sot 
of maturer years. It is the cider-drinking habits of the 
farmer's son that leads to the whiskey habit later. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that there is no " Nature line " in 
that which destroys both body and soul like alcohol. 

That the state recognizes such a line by a difference in 
the tax proves nothing save the power of the Brewer's Con- 
gress to secure favorable action, as the reward for foreign 
votes. And the lower tax makes the extension of the work 
of death by the beer shop more easy and more certain. 

A total repeal of all taxation by government of the 
liquor traffic, and absolute Prohibition of the importation 
and manufacture of all liquor as a beverage, must be in 
accord with natural law, which is preservative of the better, 
whether in the individual or the state. 

Ada 0. Bowles. 

THB WOMAN'S CONQRES8 OF 1888. 

The Sixteenth Annual Congress of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women met in the city of Detroit, No- 
vember 14, 15 and 16, 1888; sessions held at the " Church 
of Our Father," which was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and draped in gold, blue and white — the colors of 
the Detroit Woman's Club. It was a notable gathering of 
progressive women, interested in all questions of elevating 
intent to the sex. 

Among the most notable women present were Mrs. Julia 
Bard Howe, Miss Frances Willard, Miss Mary Eastman, Mrs' 
Annie Jenness Miller, — of dress-reform fame, — Bev. Ida 
Hultin of Iowa, and Miss Caliope Kechigia, of Constanti- 
nople, who gave an interesting account of the education 
and advancement of women in Greece and Constantinople. 

The first session of the Congress opened with the presi- 
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dent's usual happy address to the members of the A. A. W., 
followed by words of welcome by Senator T. W. Palmer 
on behalf of the people of Detroit, a letter of welcome from 
Mayor Pridgeon, and an original poem written for the occa- 
sion by Alice E. Ives. The first paper of the Congress, by 
Mrs. Annie Bowzer of Kentucky, on " Functions of Society," 
was read by Mrs. H. W. T. Wolcott. A charming recep- 
tion was tendered the A. A. W. members, at the close of 
this session, by the Detroit Woman's Olub, at the beautiful 
home of Mr. Frederick Stearns. At the evening session 
Mrs. Froiseth of Salt Lake City, in a ringing voice, and 
with her heart in every word, held the interest of a crowded 
house, giving strong reasons " Why Utah should not at 
present be admitted as a State." Miss Frances Willard 
read a paper on " Social Purity," claiming the three en- 
grossing questions of the day to be temperance, woman, 
and the labor problems. The morning sessions, opened only 
to members of the A. A. W., were devoted to reports from 
the various state officers and the usual business proceedings 
of all organizations. 

The auditorium of the church on the afternoon of the 
second day was filled with an earnest and enthusiastic 
gathering of more than 1200 women and a fair sprinkling 
of men. The first paper was presented by Mrs. Nellie 
Reid-Cady of Iowa, upon " Organization Among Women." 
A clear ringing voice and the memorizing of her paper gate 
added interest to the ethical handling of a by no means 
new subject, which was followed by an intensely interest- 
ing discussion. 

One of the most notable women of the Congress, Doctor 
Nellie V. Mark — a doctor of repute — from Baltimore, in 
her paper on " Women as Guardians of the Public Health," 
was unrelenting in her strictures upon the ignorance of 
mothers in regard to the most vital laws of health. The 
home, it was urged, was the place where sanitary rules 
must begin. Women must enter into the subject both theo- 
retically and practically. 

"Realism in Fiction," an essay by Miss Lillian Whiting 
of Boston, read by Mrs. Harbert, attracted the close atten- 
tion of the audience and closed the afternoon session. Be- 
tween the hours of 5 and 8 o'clock a reception was given 
the members at the home of Mrs. Newell Avery. Informal 
talks on organization and association, and the dainty supper 
served, rendered the occasion one of delight long to be re- 
membered. 

" Manual Training for Girls," by Miss Ella C. Lapham 
of New York, was the opening subject of the evening ses- 
sion and called forth a wide range of ideas from various 
members. 

A paper by Rev. Antoinette Blackwell followed, com- 
piled in part from the various reports of the vice-presidents 
of the A. A. W. on " In What is Woman's Work Superior, 
Equal, and Inferior to that of Men?" Mrs. Blackwell 
found that the professions, literature and theatrical pursuits 
pay according to the work done, without regard to sex. 
The disadvantages — some conventional, some constitutional 
— under which women labor were discussed at length. 
The work of women was found superior in philanthropies, 
positions of trust, and places requiring versatility, ready 
application, and intuitive perceptions. Where physical 
strength is essential woman is inferior to man. Good ivork, 
says Mrs. Blackwell, is neither masculine nor feminine. 

The morning session of Friday was one of unusual in- 
terest, resulting in the refusal to accept the resignation of 
the dearly- loved president, and the ^nomination of Mrs. 
Howe for another year. The afternoon programme drew 
a larger crowd than at any previous meeting, Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller giving an able and interesting paper on 
"Correct Dress"; followed by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, on " Women in the Ministry." Miss Hultin 
is one of the younger members of the Congress, but thor- 
oughly enthusiastic, a woman with a mission not a hobby, 



possessing a power of magnetism drawing all hearers into 
her realm of thought The paper, delivered with ease and 
eloquence, called forth hearty applause and a most interest- 
ing discussion. 

The closing evening of the Congress again called together 
a crowded house, many unable to gain even an entrance, 
Miss Mary D. Eastman giving an able address on the 
" Legal Aspect of the Temperance Question " calling forth 
some little feeling on the part of the participants in the 
discussion. The closing paper, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
on " High Life and High Living," held the vast audience 
in rapt attention for nearly an hour. With words of thanks 
to the good people of Detroit for their cordial welcome and 
unbounded hospitality, was closed the sixteenth annnal con- 
vention — one of the most interesting in the history of the 
Association for the Advancement of Women. n. a 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Dear Unity: 

I send you a report of our Kansas and Missouri Valley 
Conference which met at Wichita November 19 and 20. 
The Unitarian movement at this place dates back a little 
more than a year. During that time Rev. N. Hogejandhas 
preached regularly, and they have had a flourishing Unity 
Club and a good Sunday-school under the management of 
Mrs. Seward. In September the church was organized and 
two weeks ago Mr. Campbell, the law partner of Mr. San- 
key, the president of our Conference and one of the prime 
movers in the Wichita church organization, was made su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school. Having had sixteen years' 
experience' as superintendent of a Methodist Sunday-school, 
he brings the system and enthusiasm of that church, and 
we predict for him success in the new faith. 

The report of the missionary showed that some gain had 
been made during the six months since the meeting in Kan- 
sas City. A Unitarian church has been organized in Salina, 
and a preaching point established at Eureka. Some work 
has also been done at Fort Scott, and it is hoped that in the 
near future a society may be started there. As to the old 
churches, Topeka and Lawrence must both be still regarded 
as missionary posts, both receiving aid from the American 
Unitarian Association. From Kansas City the report is 
most favorable. The society is very united under Mr. 
Roberts and has become self-sustaining and independent, 
and their new church already promises to be too small for 
the large audience which gathers there from Sunday to Sun- 
day. The St Joseph church has hardly recovered from 
the shock of Mr. Floyd's death, but they have a beautiful 
little church and intend to go on courageously under the 
direction of their pastor, Rev. O. B. Roberts. 

This was the first time the Conference ever met farther 
east than Topeka, and it was very well attended, every one 
of the local ministers being present except Miss Leggett of 
Beatrice. There were also with us Rev. George Batchelor, 
of Boston, and Rev. John R. Effinger, of Chicago. Mr. 
Jones was there Saturday and Sunday, and it was with deep 
sorrow that we learned that we should lose his word of en- 
couragement and hope and faith during the rest of the time, 
but a telegram called him back to his Chicago work. 

Among the papers read was one by Prof. A. R. 
Marsh, of the K. S. W., upon The Lesson from "Robert 
Elsmere" for Unitarians, and a sermon by Rev. J. R. Effin- 
ger upon Salvation. 

The time of the Conference was so fully taken up with 
reports that the Sunday-school discussion was omitted, and 
it was voted to make it the principal subject of the next 
meeting at St. Joseph in April. 

The Conference was not as well attended nor was the in- 
terest as deep on account of the great political exciti 
at the time, with a Republican ratification meeting i 
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Oklahoma boom and several other rival interests. That the 
meetings were as well attended as they were, and that so 
many thoughtful,_earnest people came to listen to these re- 
ligious questions, certainly is very encouraging for the 
Wichita church. 

8. A. Bkown, Sec K. 8. W. C. 

THE HOME. 



WHY HE 8ANQ. 

A wee little birdie stands and sings 

On a mossy stone, 
And all the air with his music rings, 

Yet he sings alone. 

No one to hear as he warbles and trills 

His pretty song; 
But a happy feeling his little heart fills 

The whole day long. 

"The grass is green and the flowers are bright!" 

Sings he, sings he; 
" And the old yellow sun sends down plenty of light 

For me, for me ! 

• 
" 'Way down in my heart are a great many thanks 

For everything, 
And up in my throat are a great many notes, 

So I guess ril sing! 

" And maybe some one will know by this 
How glad I can be; 
While, if I were still, perhaps he would miss 
A wee bit of glee!" 

Oh, wouldn't the world be cheery and bright 

If we aU did this? 
If we sang for every good thing we had, 

With never a miss ? 

And, like the wee little bird who stood 

That day on the stone, 
Sing just the same with a hundred near, 

Or when we're alone! 

Juhiata Stafford. 



OAKLAND. 



vin. 



On the particular afternoon of which I am going to tell 
you, you would have thought Mrs. Franklin belonged to all 
the ribbon societies in the known world, for she seemed to 
have a bright bow of a different hue tied in nearly every 
button-hole down the front of her dress. Perhaps you 
would have mistaken her for the Queen of the Sandwich 
Isles, because she was attended by so many loyal subjects. 
Florence and Pearl entreated her majesty to step out of the 
library door, where a "bob-sled," warmly upholstered with 
the buffalo robe, stood in waiting, with Deane and Lynn to 
serve as steeds, and little Paul to push behind, until they 
reached ^he top of the hill; then her majesty should taste 
the joys of coasting, — for you see I have gone away back 
to the snowy month of March for this week's story. * And, 
don't you think, Mrs. Franklin actually went! Did you 
erer hear of anything so undignified! And how it tumbled 
her hair, too! But Pearl seated her in a low chair, 
when they went in, and proceeded to comb it I mis- 
trust the snarl family didn't consider Pearl quite mistress 
of the situation and played a good many pranks with her, 
for Mrs. Franklin's hair was long, and tangled easily. But, 
bless the little maid's heart, she did her best! And mean- 
while Florence adjusted and re-adjusted those many colored 
ribbons. The sly pusses did all this because they were 



parties to a plot which had originated with Martha and 
Louise. The sled ride and the hair-combing kept mamma 
out of the kitchen, where Martha, with now and then a 
suggestion from Olive, was getting up a famous supper; 
Will had harnessed the old white horse for Louise, and she 
had gone to the village on an extremely mysterious errand. 

By and by the cooking was done and Louise had arrived 
home. Then several packages, were secretly unrolled, 
though the tell-tale rustle of wrapping paper must have 
whispered a grave secret to any ordinarily attentive ear. 

When it came to setting the table there was much con- 
sultation, and many changes were made. Some interrup- 
tions occurred too, but fortunately no discovery of the plot 
on the part of her majesty. Finally all was in readiness, 
and the impatient little maids of honor made haste to escort 
their beloved sovereign to her chair behind the urn. 

It was mamma's birthday and there were her gifts await- 
ing her. A pretty card-basket made by Will with his scroll 
saw and tied together with ribbons which the pennies of 
Florence and Pearl had gone to buy, occupied her plate. 
In the bottom lay a fine white handkerchief purchased by 
Deane, Lynn and Paul. The glass fruit-dish was papa's 
present, and Martha and Louise had meant to fill it with 
candy, raisins and nuts, but their purses were exceedingly 
slender, so the goodies did not quite reach the rim. 

" Then," Louise explained, " Denny Flinn came in just 
as we had them all undone, and he looked as if he wanted 
some real badly, so we gave him some. And after that we 
had to send some to his little brother, of course. But we 
knew mamma wouldn't care. We knew she would tell us 
to send them if she were there." 

How all the little tongues flew to tell mamma just how 
everything came about How Martha's biscuit and custard 
and boiled rice, etc., were praised, and how the presents 
were appreciated! How everybody saw through Dan's bash- 
ful words when he said he " didn't care much for candy 
and such things anyway," and declined taking them! And 
how Olive enjoyed the whole affair which she had helped 
along in many ways. 

You see that very little money went into this occasion, 
but there was love without stint, and Mrs. Franklin wouldn't 
have exchanged it for a White House reception. And the 
children were over -joyed because Mamma's birthday had 
come on Saturday so that they could be at home all day 
and " surprise " her. 

" We s'prised papa, too, when it was his birthday, didn't 
we?" said Pearl. 

"Yes; and we'll 'sprise him again next year," said 
Florence. 

But this was after the festival was over and the little 
folks had gone to bed, so I will close my story now. 



m. s. s. 



" The child who is permitted the careless use of adjectives, 
the careless association of verbs and nouns, will be more 
apt to Use coarse expressions of recent coinage, and even 
profane words, than one who from his first lispings is 
taught to use modest, correct, appropriate words. To exhibit 
to a small child the coarseness and vulgarity of language as 
too often used, will only awaken a desire to use such lan- 
guage; it is better to impress the lesson by the use and 
definitions of clean, suitable expressions." 



" God wants the boys, the merry, merry boys, 

The noisy boys, the funny boys, the thoughtless boys, 

God wants the boys with all their joys, 

That he as gold may make them pure, 

And train them trials to endure. 

His heroes brave he'll have them be 

Fighting for truth and purity. 

God wants the boyB." 
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NOTES PROM THE FIELD. 



The Alliance Thanksgiving.— This 
significant event, well deserving more de- 
tailed mention, cannot be passed by without 
a favorable word. As a union service of all 
the liberal and independent churches of Chi- 
cago, the vast audience spoke as eloquently 
in numbers as in quality of representation; 
and when the Central Music Hall organ 
pealed grandly forth, the general feeling 
seemed one of gratitude that so many clergy- 
men and congregations could join together in 
a National Thanksgiving. The services were 
opened by an anthem from the choir followed 
by reading of the one hundred and third 
psalm by Rev. John Coleman Adams (Uni- 
versalist). The invocation wa* offered by Mr. 
Milsted. Professor Swing, as host, followed 
with an Introductory word of welcome and 
good cheer, confessing, that he had regarded 
this service when first contemplated as an ex- 
periment of doubtful success, but admitting 
his agreeable disappointment, and expressing 
the belief that the Alliance Thanksgiving 
had not only come to stay, but also that they 
might reasonably hope another year to fill the 
Auditorium. He was followed by Mr. Utter 
who spoke both humorously and with feeling 
on our " Temporal Blessings," suggesting 
that Thanksgiving Day found its truest and 
noblest observance only when it emphasized 
the spirit of helpfulness to others. Rev. 
Charles Conklin (Universalis!) spoke elo- 
quently and at length to the topic, *' Our 
Country," responding to the cheerful note 
sounded in the beginning by Professor Swing, 
and closing with a moving appeal to the 
patriotic Instinct. It was the duty of parents, 
he said, to teach children to respect Ameri- 
can institutions. As in the early days mothers 
taught their sons the arts of defense, so now 
they should inculcate the spirit of devoted 
patriotism. Next to his religion every man 
should place his politics. Doctor Thomas 
spoke briefly but earnestly on * u Religion." 
He was glad of the thankful spirit It de- 
pends, he said, not so much on our conditions 
as on ourselves that we are on the thankful 
side of life. Over our temporalities, our 
" nuts and mud," our flag, over all was a 
blessed religion. There was no longer an 
angry God, an opposing Satan; no fiery 
furnace, no brimstone, no slavery, but broad 
catholicity, a liberal womanhood, and a 
Christian God— that is, a God almost as good! 



as Christ We had awakened to an eternal 
life now, and were journeying to a blessed 
immortality. Mr. Jones then made a plea for 
liberality not only of the heart but of the 
pocket. He said, I want some bit of your 
due, not of your charity, and spoke so earn- 
estly that few hearts were untouched. Ex- 
cellent congregational, quartette and organ 
music had been interlarded throughout the 
service, and the great audience now joined 
with feeling in the closing hymn, "America," 
after which Mr. Blake closed with a reverent 
benediction. 

Chicago.— The Women's Unitarian Asso- 
ciation met Thursday, November 22. Mrs. 
Ware called the meeting to order and in the 
absence of the secretary appointed Mrs. John- 
son secretary pro tern. Upon motion a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Woolley, Mrs. Hey- 
wood, Mrs. Wilkinson and Miss Rice, was 
appointed by the chair to draft resolutions 
regarding the death of two members of 
the Association— Mrs. Felix and Mrs. Ingals. 
The topic for the day was "The Modern 
Novel as an Exponent of Progressive The- 
ology." Miss. Rice, the first speaker, div- 
ided novels Into three classes, the enter- 
taining novel, the instructive novel and 
the novel of experience. Under this last 
head she placed "Robert Elsmere," "The 
Story of an African Farm," " Love and The- 
ology," and the books of George Eliot The 
" Story of an African Farm " she found very 
unsatisfactory. " Robert Elsmere " she con- 
sidered an index of an epoch. It shows the 
work the Unitarian Church has to do in the 
world; the lesson of the book for us — go to 
work and make Unltarianism a living thing. 

Miss Chapin, the next speaker, spoke 
briefly of "The Story of an African Farm." 
She was glad the serious problems set forth 
in the book had been placed before the 
people. "John Ward, Preacher," Miss Chapin 
thought, would be more widely read than 
" Robert Elsmere," because it was written in 
a more popular style. She wanted every one 
to read it It showed the hideousness of the 
orthodox belief. 

Mrs. Bartlett followed with a short paper 
in which she gave a brief outline of the 
Liberal movement, showing how often the 
heresies of to-day became the faith of to- 
morrow. The theological novels, "Robert 
Elsmere," " Love and Theology " and others, 
were, she said, exponents of the current re- 
ligious belief. 

A short discussion followed. 

Mrs. L. M. HeywoM presented the resolu- 
tion upon the death of Mrs. Ingals and Mrs. 
Felix. The resolution was passed by a rising 
vote. Annie W. Johnson, 

Sec'y pro tern. 

A Christmas Tree for the Little 
Crows. — Last year Mrs. Bond, of the Mon- 
tana Industrial School for Crow Indian chil 
dren, told us. In Every Other Sunday, the 
story of the first Christmas tree which these 
little Indian children had ever seen. Now, 
Mr. Bond writes that they are all eagerly 
looking forward to the visit of Santa Claus, 
the new pupils having heard the wonderful 
story from the others. Who will help, by 
gift) of toys, games, picture books, etc., that 
they have done with, to make this coming 
festival a happy one to these poor Indian 
children? Will not some friend of Indian 
education in Chicago collect enough of such 
gifts to fill a box, which should be marked 
H. F. Bond, Blakely, Custer Station, North 
Pacific Railroad, and sent to him. Anything 
from our Eastern friends may be sent to me 
at 26 Beacon Street to be forwarded. The 
articles should be sent at once to be in time. 
J. F. B. Marshall. 

Boston, December 8, 1888. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— Unity church U get- 
ting fairly on its feet After ministerial sup- 
plies for some Sundays from abroad, it has 
tried, lay services for a Sunday— Mr. A. 8. 



Longley officiating— with signal success, and 
now feels that it can go on, minister or no 
minister. The liberal Jewish Rabbi of Cin- 
cinnati supplied last Sunday, and Mr. Hosmer 
goes next After that Judson Fisher, late of 
Sheffield, 111., takes charge for three months. 
Says a correspondent from the scene of action: 
"We have lost none of the earnestness of 
purpose with which we started out, but it has 
rather increased steadily — and a genuine en- 
thudasm in our work prevails." An order 
for a hundred copies of Unity Hymns and 
Chorals and twenty-five new subscribers for 
Unity testify that the new Unity church 
means business. 

Boston.— Rev. Charles G. Ames of Phila- 
delphia has accepted the call to the pulpit of 
Doctor Clarke and will remove to this city 
January 1, 1889. 

— Our Globe theatre was filled last Sunday 
evening with interested listeners to the ser- 
mon of Rev. Brooke Herford on "The Origin 
of the Trinity Dogma," 
—The Wednesday noon half -hour of prayer 
was resumed for the winter last Wednesday. 
—The useful life and widely useful services 
of the late Miss Abby May were emphasized 
last Sunday in several of our pulpits. 
—Rev. A. P. Peabody last Saturday afternoon 
held the attention of a full audience in 
Channing Hall by his interesting narrative of 
the history of the old Unitarian churches of 
New England and New York. Trenton in 
New York maintained the first Liberal church 
in that state. 

Appropriations for Minnesota and 
Illinois.— The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has voted the following sums for the 
current year: — $600 to defray in part the 
expense of carrying on services in Duluth, 
Minn., for the year 1888-9; $400 to the Uni- 
tarian Society in Winona, Minn., for the year 
beginning Sept 1,1888; a sum not exceed- 
ing $875 In part payment of the salary of the 
missionary of the State of Illinois. 

How to Help the South.— Daniel Hand, 
of Connecticut has given a million dollars for 
the education of young men of color in the 
South. The money is to be administered by 
the American Association, an efficient organ- 
ization already in the field. 



Rheumatism 

We doubt If there is. or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; bnt thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

"I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 1 found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had." 
H. T. Balcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

" I had rheumatism three years, and -got no 
relief till I took Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things for me. I recommend it to 
others." Lewis Bubbank, Biddeford, Me. 

Hood's 8arsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active fnedlcinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 



"Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. r. Thompson, 



Begister of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, art 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babbojoto* 
ISO Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. Si ; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IQO. Doses One Dollar, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
litter, minister. Sunday, December 9, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, December 14; subject, Westminster. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Mllsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, December 9, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, December 9, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 9, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; subject, Th« Revised Hell 
of Orthodoxy the Primal Outrage Remains. 
Monday, December 10, Unity Club, Novel 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, December 9, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Fifth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirech, Thursday, December 13, 
$ p. m., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 

There is more experience, time and brain 
work represented in the preparation of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla than in any other medicine. It 
is this which makes Hood's Sarsaparilla pecul- 
iar in Its curative power, and in the remark- 
able cures it effects. Give it a trial. 



True Merit Appreciated.— Brown's 
Bronchial Troches are world- renowned as 
a simple yet effective remedy for Coughs and 
Throat Troubles. In a letter from Hon. Mrs. 
Pery, Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are 
thus referred to: " Having brought your 
* Bronchial Troches ' with me when I came 
to reside here, I found that, after I had given 
them away to those I considered required 
them, the poor people will walk for miels to 
get a few." Obtain only "Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches." Sold only in boxes. 



Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod LItw Oil, with Hypophosphltes. 

For Wasting Diseases of Children, 

When the digestive powers are feeble and tbe ordi- 
nary food does not seem to nourish the child, this 
acts both as food and medicine, giving strength and 
flesh at once and is almost as palatable as milk. Take 
no others. 



Extraordinary bnt nevertheless true. We refer to 
the announcement of B. F. Johnson A Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va., In which they propose to show working 
and energetic men how to make from $76 to $250 a 
month above expenses. 

Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever 

• Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- 
' eases are contagious, or that they are doe to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, ana the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
madeby the patient at home. N. B.— For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy is a specific. 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on 
receipt of 10c, by A. H. Dixon A Son, 803 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada.— Scientific American. 



Tnnmrmi I a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
JllxTlTIA U &e A - Huling, editor. Devoted to 
UUUIli 1A j the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollar a year. Send postal card for free 



sample copy. 



OSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSaile St., Chicago. 



The Unitarian Club. ' 
The first meeting of the Chicago Unitarian 
Club will be held at the residence of Mr. 
John Wilkinson, 482 LaSaile avenue, on 
Thursday, December IS, at eight o'clock 
p. m. Mr. Shorey,the president of the club, 
will make the opening address stating the 
object of the Association. Mr. Gannett will 
give an essay on " Constructive and Destruct- 
ive Liberalism," to be followed by a general 
discussion of the subject. /Ln invitation is 
extended to all persons wishing to join the 
club to attend this meeting and become mem- 
bers. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. The name of this society shall 
be the Chicago Unitarian Club. 

Art. II. Its object shall be to promote the 
spirit of fellowship among the Unitarian 
churches and co-operate with the Western 
Unitarian Conference in maintaining the cen- 
tral headquarters In Chicago. 

Art. III. The officers of this club shall 
consist of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary and Treasurer, and two direc- 
tors from each of the Unitarian churches in 
Chicago. The ministers of these churches 
who are members of this club shall also be 
directors ex-offlcio, as shall also the Secretary 
of the Western Conference. The duties of 
these officers shall be such as pertain to these 
offices in similar organizations. 

Art. IV. Any one may become a member 
of this club by signing tb,e constitution and a 
payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 

President^D. L. Shorey. 

First Vice-President^Mrs. C. P. Woolley. 

Second Vice-President— John Wilkinson. 

Secretary— Mrs. E. A. West. 

Treasurer— Mr. Eric Winters. 

Directors— Mr. Cheney, Mrs. George F. 
Harding, Mr. Gardener, Mrs. Marean, Gen- 
eral Thomas, Mrs. W. C. Dow, Dr. E. L. 
Holmes. 
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OCIDE (complete) and our GO*. 

M onthly 5 months on trial, 

;UBAL CALL. Columbuo, Ohio. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 
All books tent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co., in Dearborn street, Chicago. 
The Economic Interpretation of History. By James 
E. Thorold Rogers. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
New York: G.P.Putnam's 8ons. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg&Co. Cloth, pp. 547. Price $8.00 

Traumereien. Marchen von Richard Leander. Se- 
lected, edited and annotated by Alphonse N. Van 
Daell. Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. Paper, pp. 108. 
The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelins Antoninus. 
Translated by George Long. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg&Co. Cloth, pp. 318. Price $1.00 

Deutsche Novelletten-Bibliothek. Volume II. Selected 
from the best modern writers with explanatory 
notes by Dr. William Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. 

Heath A Co. Cloth, pp. 152. Price 60c 

The Countess Eve. By J. H. Shorthouse. London 
and New York: Macmillan A Co. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg&Co. Cloth, pp. 240. Price $1.00 

Animal Memoirs. In two volumes. By Samuel 
Lock wood, Ph.D. New York and Chicago : Messrs. 

Ivison, Blakeman & Co. Cloth, price, each 60c 

The Birds 1 Christmas Carol. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. Cloth, pp. 67. Price 50c 

Jesus Brought . Back. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 214. 

Price $1.00 

Lectures on Pedagogy. By Gabriel Compayre. Trans- 
lated with Introduction, notes and an appendix by 
W. H. Payne, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. 

Cloth, pp. 491. Price $1.75 

A Frozen Dragon and Other Tales. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. New York: Dodd, Mead A Co 
Cloth, pp. 285. 

HBATEH AWI> ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN* 
BOKO. •• Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ" Also THE 
LAST JUDC1MENT, as witnessed by him In the 
spiritual world In 1757; The Doctrine of Lire, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, In all, 750 octavo pases mailed prepaid for fl.fJO. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 

PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rer. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR A CO.,. Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 



THE OLD FIRM HOME. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABB1E M. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whlttler.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tendereet memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Chris Uan Regis- 
ter. 

The even flew of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which brine a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal' 
1st. 

(-loth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 



TIHCIE 

Seven Great Religious Teachers of 
the World. 

A New Series of Sunday-School Lessons, 

ARRANGED BY JTBNKIN LLOYD JONES. 

An eight-page pamphlet with questions arranged for 
five or six lessons nnder each of the Seven Great 
Teachers: Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. A list of reference h 
supplies resources from which the study may be gate- 
ered, and it is expected that teachers 1 meetings will bs 
held in connection with the lessons. They were first 
arranged for the Sunday-school of All Souls Church. 

Price, 5 cents. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



KATE QANNRTT WELLS f 8 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense."— Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Templeton in Hartford Courant. 

'The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, foil of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
jirl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
tviserand better for reading its entertaining pages.** 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.26; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



FOUR GREAT LEADERS 

In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To each a Unity MUoion tract 1b de- 
voted, giving a sketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 82pxges long. Price of each, 5 
cents ; 10 copies for 25 cents. 

No* IS Chaining* No. 90 Emeroon. 

No. 19 Theodora Parker. No. 91 Martineau, 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



VMIfflVQM f is the amount you can get for a small 
WU«lJLaUUL 8am U you know just where to send 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in The Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send yon free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac., in order to Induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send The Farm- 
ers' Record, (Qluatrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a email investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

Record Pub. Co., Monde, Indiana. 
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ItB euperior excellence proven in millions of 
uomes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only In Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. IX) DIB 



THE 



New York, Penn. 8: Ohio 

In connection with 



New York, Lake 




& Western R. R. 



3 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, ° 

WITU 

Pullman Palate Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches . 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent, 



^ l ^STEREOTYPE RS, •:?:• 

i^lfifalUPIacs. (i4&-ll9 ClarK'itreeT. . 

' --CHICAOO. 



J/J),™" lO JpZbU.* - -made working for us. 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies In 
towns and cities. B." F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond. Va. 



KINDERGARTEN 



A Monthly, for 

| Home andSchooL 
I Sample copy free, 
kindergarten Stories and tvpical lessons. Endorsed 
by National Teachers Association. $2.U0 a year. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, 111 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons In Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus. O. 



DRESSMAKING! 



Bond for f>ef»criptlve Circular 
CLIMAX DItKSS ( UTTlUfl BT8TKII 



DRAKE'S- 

MAGAZINE 



# • 



The cheapest, the brightest and the most entertaining illustrated 
monthly in the world. 

A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 

in the broadest and clearest sense of the word. 

Its stories, sketches and descriptive articles are contributed by the 
most popular writers in this country, and are designed to meet the wants 
in every walk of life. 

No other magazine published gives so much and such varied reading 
matter at anything approximating the price of this popular monthly. 

Its humorous department, under the name of Quacks, is celebrated 
the world over for its bright sayings, and is alone worth the price of the 

magazine. . _^ _ _^_=_= 

COMMENTS OF fBS FRESC. 



Under vigorous and intelligent management Drake's Magazine is 
making long strides toward fame and fortune as an illustrated monthly, 
published at the exceedingly low price of $i.ooa year. There is nothing 
else cheap about it. — New York Sun. 

Drake's Magazine is exceptionally bright and readable. 

— Columbus Dispatch. 

The most popular dollar monthly published. — Dickson {Dak. ) Press. 

The cheapest and best ten-cent publication ever placed before the 
public. — Danbury News. 

Everybody should read Drake's Magazine and see for themselves 
how much good and valuable reading it contains. — Hotel Mail. 

Good illustrations adorn the pages, and stories, poems and other 
articles of unusual merit are numerous. — Washington Republican. 

The well known humorous department termed Quacks, is loaded at 
both ends with funny stories, sketches, paragraphs and illustrations. 

— Cooley's Weekly. 

DRAKE'S MAGAZINE 

18 BOLD AT THE POPULAR PUCE OF !• CENTS A COPT OR $1.00 A TEAR. 

Sample Copies will be sent to those who contemplate subscribing on receipt of 
2 cents to cover postage. 9 

DRAKE'S MAGAZINE New York 



CURETheDEAF 




PECK'* INTENT UrROVIO CCfMIOSBD 

EirDei-m Perfectly Rettore the 

H ear 1 n p, *l»eib*r the deafoen It c&as*d 
t>y cold*, feven or Injuries to the natural 
drum*. InvWble, comfortable, always 
In portion. Muite, convention, whl*- 
jh'ti h^ard dlitlnclly. We refer to thow 
mlnctbem. Write to F HISCOX, 853 
Broad** v, cor. )4th St.. New York, for 
UluitraUd book of proof*, FREE. 



Tbe Journal of Ininstrial Education. 

Published under the arjupicee of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association. Is devoted to the " New Education " 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, 91 per 
yea r. For the next two months the book " THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL" given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 




GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES. 

Greatest Bargains SB3BS 

Baking Powder nnd PREMIUMS. 
For parti cularsMddresa 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31*33VeaeySU.N«w York, N ? 



Look at This Offer! 

$2 FOR OILY 50 Cfs. 

Well, I Declare ! In order to Rapidly 
Inoreaae our Circulation 

To 60,000 copies, we make this great offer: JohssoiTs 
Poultry Book fob Pleasure and Profit, price* SBc; 
Kendall's Book, Hobsb and His Diseases, price, 
25c; $1.00 worth of Choice Gabdbn Skids, including 
Ten Packages of the Best Varieties, and OUK 
RURAL HOMES, One Year, 60c We desire to bar* 
our paper reach the homes of all interested fanners 
and make this Great Offer Now. Address, 

OUR RURAL HOME, 8turgie, Midi. 



A POCKET DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAOE. 

containing 82,000 words' and phrases, and iUuntrassd 

with 670 wood cuts, will be matted to any *A" *~~ 

SO cents. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR A Co., Pul 

175 Dearborn street, CI 
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in Minimum; a Thought for Christmas Time 207 
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Echoes from the Blarney Stone 
and O Tii br Rhymes— By W. C. R. 
This ie a collection of original verses 
published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. They are Irish dialect poems, 
excellent in their humor and in their 
TH E *PP rec lation of IrlBn character. "8wate 
Rachel, says I/ 1 and the " Gin t lemon 
that Takes the Rint," are capital, and 
full of points illustrative of chararac- 
ter. The author has no reason to hide 
his name.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

Handsomely bound in cloth with a 
picture of Blarney Castle on the corer. 
Price, including postage, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

W.C.R. CHICAGO. 




LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Cilia Parker Woolley. 
i yoL, i2mo. 1 1. 50. 

•• It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-dav, — an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion." — Norm 
Perry, Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charles H. 
Kerr St Co., 17^ Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Want to keep up with the procession. 
Want to know the latest from the front. 
Want to choose paper bullets that 
mean business. 

Can you do this without The Union 
Signal ? 

Can you withhold — at most— the 3 cents 
a week it calls for ? 



SEND 

for 

FREE COPY 

of the 



SEND 

10 cents for 

three - months' 

trial of 



SEND 

10 cents for 
five weeks' 

trial of 



Bulletin of The Young 1 The 1 
Publications Crusader. UnionSignal, 

White Ribbon Birthday Book, 

$1.00. 

$1.25 Gilt Edged—Have you seen it? 

Books, Music, Cheap Leaflets, 

WORKERS 1 LEAFLETS, &c. 

Every Phase of the work shown up. Surely 

you want a free Bulletin? 
Address : 

Woman's Temp. Pnb. Ass'n, 

161 La Salle Street, 

CHICAGO 



k PAGES of interesting matter mailed U I O 
any address for 60 cents, among them 



&±* II any address for 60 cents, among them a 
■ w 32-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
God, the Bible. Prayer. Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 



Shorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 „-. year. Sample copies, 
Bvt weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persona in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



A PURE SOULED LIAR. 

An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets. The Open Court says : 

"A Pure Souled Liar is. for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chap er. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of stvle 
and sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing, 
perplexing class, marked by aspiring sonls ana 
Bohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute ; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters of the average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many." 

Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



k UTXINE STUDlKSin llistoryof Ireland, 10 cts. 
1 CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 
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SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF PURE GOD LIVER OIL 

MB HY POPHOS PHITES 
Almost as Palatabl e as Milk. 

Containing the stimulating properties of the 
SypophosphUea combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cofl Liver Oil, 
tlw potency of both being largely increased. 

A Remedy for Consumption. 
For Wasting in Children: 
For Scrofulous Affections. 
For Anaemia and Debility, 
For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 

In fact, ALL diseases toltcre there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in Vie world 
jquals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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MASON A HA MLIN 

The cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & ilamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Maron & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
uneoual led ex ^\ Q ^\ Jk mm A cellence o f 
their organs, ^# IT\4#%NIOthe fact that 
at all of the 922 TO 8900. great World's 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have in vari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $2/ to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Ilamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to all n I A M ^% ©others. They 
recognize the^ l#B%|^^#Ohigh excell- 
ence achieved OBAHD ft UPBIQHT by other lead- 
ing makers in the art of piano building, but still 
chum superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
year 1882, and now known as the "M abon & II amlim 
Piano Stringer," by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with greatly increased ca|>acity for standing 
In tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, < ontaining testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianog and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACSO. 



IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 

S'irtple, Perfect &ad Seir-IU§oUtlng Hun. 

.[divd- in Biii'cHfctfn) operation. Guaranteed 

to li itch iarwr percentage <>f fertile ew* 

_ »r. \i'.-.< com. iimn buy uthiT h;ifeh*r. Send 

1 ***• GofoilllusCatu. UKO. 11.STAHU Quloej.Ui. 



CURE&DEAF- 



Com forts h 
or call ou 



by P»ck»« Pat. Imtuotto 

Cvf. iojibd E*a Diana, 
__ __ Whiaptm heard distinctly. 
'.1«. Invisible, llln.trnl.d » -* A: prrM)f-, FREE. Ad.lr** 
b. 111SCOX. 853 Bro«lw*y. N. Y. Naaie Oil* p*v«. 



CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

We invite attention to three eeries of twelve lessons 
each, which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. Th^y consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks to children. The first, »* Corner Stones olChar- 
acter," by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every -day life, such qualities as "Honesty," 
*• Self-control," "Order," "Justice," "Concentra- 
tion," " Usefulness," etc. " Home Life;" the second 
series treats of " Home Helping," "Table Manners/' 
"Old Age," etc.; and "School Life," of "Play," 
"Studying," "Self-Education," "School Honor," 
"Vacation," etc. These one page lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher's use. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred $10.00. 
CHARLES II. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 




THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 



This wonderful family story paper Is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It Is a large, eltfht-page 
paper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
iLg; storlesof thrilling Interest, adventure, love, th« 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work, 
Boys* and Girls' Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of The Yankee Blade are 
edited by Sam Walter Fosa, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation Is rapldiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat er U pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarltv . Don't fall to 
iry The Yankee Blade. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
wee*. Our regular subscription price is $2 00 per year. We oiler It to 
new lubierlbert for only 91.00 a ^ear, or 
50 cents for six: months. We will send it three 
months for 25 cents. If yon will eneloie tf eta. 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
i send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Sulfa Handkerchief* of 
iMlkado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
iThls is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Send at once. Kent 9 
■years for 91.73. The Yankee Blade Is lor sale at ail newsdealers, lor 6c. per copy. 

POTTER & POTTER, Ms. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We have examined the ab**ve~nnmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them w 
he m rtmurkabi* bargain. We can recommend them to all our reader *.— Editor. 






Don't BUY FENCING 

Until you get our Price Li it of Or* 
naroental and Farm F^ncea, Gate*. 
Iron FoiU.Trens Guards, Barbed and 



_ tmi»»*n 



[■lain Wire, NeHingi,WL-«-work,&c 
Ilulbert Field Loom for both Picket, 
end Netting Fences only $25. 
Galvanized Bteel fence lasts forever. 
Donations for churches and ceme- 
teries. Your name on gates 
w>6 Catalogue free ; write for estimates. 
We ship every where. Agents wanted 

HULBERT FENCE** WIRE GO. olTvest. 




ST. LOUIS. MO 



100 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

BY THE BEST 

American Author**. 



100 



For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
tire story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 



FREE 



Sample Dr. X. STOXK'S RROXCHIAL WAFERS. 

Low Kate* to l'r«-:u-lif ran ml Ten«hen». Agent* 
Wanted. 8TOSK UKDit INK to., Qulacj, llllooU- 



THE LEGEND OF TT A IV /C X "L7^ T 1 

Gathered from original X±.0_1YL IjHj JL 

sources by Gkokge P. Hansen, late U. S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, $0 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLESH KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing' full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
subject and by date of writing,with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, a< cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO,. Publihers. Chicago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

By Henry VVadsworth Longfellow. A Holiday 
volume, including numerous illustrations by Geo. 
H. BoirnnroN, F. T. Merrill, and others. Quarto, 
cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.00; full levant, 

812.00. 

The Scarlet Letter. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With illustrations 
by Mary Hallock Footb. New edition, with a 
flne steel portrait of Hawthorne. 8vo, cloth, full 
gilt, $8 00; morocco, antique, $7.50. 

Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 

By Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of Topography 
in the University of Rome, and Director of the 
Roman Museum. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, 
very tastefully bound, $6.00. 

The Birds' Christmas Carol. 

By Kate Douolas Wiogin. With illustrations. 
Ornamental boards, 50 cents. 
A very bright story, attractively illustrated. An excel- 
lent substitute for Christmas cards. 

Poetry, Comedy, and Duty, 

By Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Exquisite balance of deep thinking and cheerful 
believing render Professor Everett's essays a pure de- 
light to those prepared to receive them.— The Unita- 
rian Review. 

Whittier's Poetical Works. 

New Riverside Edition, from entirely new plates. 
With Notes by Mr. W'hittier, and Portraits. 4 
vols., crown 8vo, uniform with the Riverside Long- 
fellow. Cloth, $6.00; half calf, $11.00; half levant, 
$16.00. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

New Comparative Edition, containing the First 
Edition and the Fourth of the remarkable transla- 
tion by Edward Fitzgerald. 16mo, uncut, $1.50. 

Poetical Works of Emma Lazarus. 

With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 2 vols, 
16mo, $2.a0. 

The Life of Delia Bacon. 



By Theodore Baoon. 
volume, 8vo., $2.00. 



With a Portrait. In one 



The story of a remarkable woman, including many 
letters by Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, and others. 

Yonng Sir Henry Vane, 

By Jakes K. Hobxbr, author of " Samuel Adams," 
in the series of American Statesmen. With a 
portrait of Vane, plans of the Battles of Marston 
Moor and Naseby, & facsimile of a letter by Vane, 
and a copy of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A book of great historic and biographical interest, 
written in an engaging style. 

The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 

By John Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

An important book, throwing clear light on an ob- 
scure section of our national life, and written with re- 
markable knowledge and lucidity. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Says a southern paper, " We cannot have political purity 
until we reach the point of dealing with men and with meas- 
ures in fairness and justice." 

In our Field Note column of November 24 the topic of 
Mr. J. BL Allen's Channing Hall lecture was mis-stated. It 
should have been "The Effect of German Theology on New 
England Unitarianism." 

The following item from the Independent is going around . 
We are glad to pass it along. The close of the old year is a 
good time to read it. " There was a man once — so a story 
goes — appointed a committee of one to examine his own 
conduct After several days he reported progress and 
asked to have the committee continued as it had found more 
to do than it had expected. That committee is in order 
anywhere." 

Dartmouth has issued its prospectus for the forthcoming 
course of study of the Bible, during the four collegiate 
years, from a critical and scientific standpoint. This is an 
encouraging and commendable advance for this conservative 
university, and shows the pressure of liberal minds to-day 
on our centers of learning, to open their doors to the broad 
and rational interpretation of this great volume. The cul- 
ture of to-day demands an unprejudiced knowledge of the 
history, religion and literature of the Bible. 

"Prohibition does prohibit" — in some places. The 
Iowa State Register says : " In over eighty counties it is 
absolutely enforced. In ten more it is more or less en- 
forced. In only a few is it any longer resented and defied." 
As a consequence, out of ninety-nine counties, fifty-nine 
county jails are without an inmate, — " Some of them empty 
for the first time for years," says the governor in his last 
message. High license does license — in some places. The 
secretary of the Liquor Dealers' Association in Nebraska 
says: "The $1000 license has in no measure decreased 
the amount of liquor sold." 

The Broad Church Party of England is proving itself a mov- 
ing influence in church affairs. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury recently cited the Bishop of Lincoln under charge of 
ultra-ritualism. Doctor King is much beloved and a power 
especially in northern England. The incident is very sig- 
nificant as indicating an attitude of moderation by the head 
of the English church, which augurs well for a strengthen- 
ing of the broad church principles; these demand a balanc- 
ing of the church thought with the church ceremony — that 
the form shall in nowise be in excess of the spiritual fact it 
is intended to enhance. 

One million dollahs from Daniel Hand of Connecticut 
to the American Missionary Association, its' income* to be 
used for the education of the colored people of the South ! 
The largest gift ever made in this country by a living donor 
to any benevolent society, it is said. And the society de- 
serves it, if it be true that of the 15,000 colored teachers 
now in the South, 7,500 have been educated at the schools 
of the American Association. Probably the million will be- 
come a virtual endowment of its five universities. " It is 
easier to earn a million than to know how to spend it well, 
when earned," said one sadly who had done the first thing 



twice or thrice, we believe, and was laboring in vain to do 
the second thing. His benevolent intentions wouldn't work 
If we could whisper in his ear, we would say, — Go visitthe 
Hampton school where General Armstrong is helping to 
solve the same great Negro problem and the kindred Indian 
problem, and endow Hampton with a million. We never 
shall earn the million, but oh, how easily we could spend one 
to good advantage in a dozen directions! 

Says Lew Wallace in his preface to the new book on the 
" Boyhood of Christ " : " Should one ask of another or 
wonder to himself why I, who am neither minister of* the 
Gospel, nor theologian, nor churchman, have presumed to 
write this book, it pleases me to answer him respectfully — 
I wrote it to fix an impression distinctly in my mind. Asks 
he for the impression thus sought to be fixed in my mind, 
then I would be twice happy did he content himself with 
this other answer — The Jesus Christ in whom I believe was, 
in all the stages of his life, a human being. His divinity 
was the Spirit within him, and the Spirit was God." 

The Golden Argosy suggests a long step forward in civil- 
ization when the sportsman will hunt, not with gun, but 
with camera. The chase, as experts testify, is just as excit- 
ing, the result as uncertain and fascinating, the outfit less 
expensive, and how much less blood-thirsty, cruel and brutal- 
izing. Is the time not almost here when gunning, as prac- 
tised by our sporting men, must be called butchering for 
fun? Now, if the ladies can only make decorative uses of 
the fruits of the camera, as they now do of those of the gun, 
they will greatly help along the day when the savage joy in 
taking life, as well as the personal adornment with the dead 
bodies of the sportsman's victims, will be left behind. 

No Christmas day can he so meager to any soul but it is 
still fraught with blessings enough to give the Christ- 
thought and to breathe the Christ- spirit. The following 
from Kind Words is a hint of the bounty that lies in min- 
imum ; 

Only a stray Sunbeam? Yet it cheered a wretched abode — 
gladdened a stricken heart 

Only a gentle breeze ? It fanned aching brows, cheered many 
hearts by its gentle touch. 

Only a frown? But it left a sad void in the child's heart- quiv- 
ering Up and tearful eyes. 

Only a smile? But how it cheered the broken heait, * ngendered 
hope, and cast a halo of light around the sick-bed. 

Only a word of encouragement , a single word? It gave the droop- 
ing spirit new life, and led to victory. 

Here is a mellowing thought worthy the Christmas time 
out of the pitying heart of George Eliot. How it chimes 
in with the spirit of him who called on the spotless to cast 
the first stone, and who said," Neither do I condemn thee." 
"It is with men as with trees: if you lop off their finest 
branches, into which they were pouring their young life 
juice, the wounds will be healed over by some rough boss, 
some odd excrescence, and what might have been a 
grand tree expanding into liberal shade is but a whimsical 
misshapen trunk. Many an irritating fault, many an un- 
lovely oddity, has come of a hard sorrow, which has crushed 
and maimed the nature just when it was expanding into 
plenteous beauty ; and the trivial, erring life which we visit 
with our harsh blame, may be but as the unsteady motion 
of a man whose best limb is withered." 
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©hriefma* <3>reetinge 

. . . TO . . . 

Stpity |i?ad<?rs. 

44 Dark and dull night, fly hence away, 
And give the honor to this dap 
That sees December turned to May. 

Why does the chilling winter's morn 
Smile like afield beset with corn ; 
Or smell like to a mead new-shorn, 
Thus on the sudden ? Come and see 
The cause why things thus fragrant be: 
n Tis he is born, whose quickening birth 
Gives life and lustre, public mirth, 
To heaven and the under-earthy 

Hail to the caroling day! Unity has unmeasured delight 
in the ever-increasing and ever-refining joys of Christmas. 
It shouts joyously a Merry Christmas greeting to all its 
readers. We would gladly occupy a large share of its 
small space in an editorial amplification of this greeting 
were it not within our power to do better. We have called 
in the aid of our friends. We are going to let the Unity 
circle greet each other. The notes will reach the ears of 
our readers from all parts of our country and from the 
lands beyond the sea. We did not give the hint until late, 
and many would have been glad to sound their note of good 
will who are excluded either from want of time on their 
part, or of time and space on our pari The u regrets " of 
some of our friends are so cordial that only lack of space 
excludes some of the private words which have made de- 
lightful the not always " easy chair " of the senior editor. 
Her many friends will be glad to know that our invitation 
reached the faithful pastor of Unity church of Sioux City, 
Iowa, in temporary banishment in Massachusetts, finding 
her in improving health and unflagging courage and zeal. 
Miss Safford says, " You know full well that my greetings to 
the paper which has so bravely stood for ' Freedom, Fel- 
lowship and Character in Religion' must ever be a cordial 
one, and I hope that ways and means will be found 
of giving it increased circulation." Mr. Savage, who went 
from the west to make the " Church of the Unity v in Bos- 
ton such a power, and of whom I think it can be truly said, 
with the full consent of his fellow-workers in the pulpit, 
that he has done more than any other preacher in America 
towards showing that religion finds sure foundation in the 
great constructive doctrine of evolution, and that evolution 
finds most sure blossoming and beauty in the great and 
abiding ideals of religion — he snatches a moment of time 
to ask us to tell the Unity readers that time alone has in- 
terfered with the greeting he would love to send to them. 
" Tell them also," he says, " they have my whole heart of 
sympathy in their brave, lonely work. * The stars in their 
courses ' fight for us, the darkness that abounds is not that 
of sunset, but that which precedes dawn. The sun is ris- 
ing and the day is sure." One regret comes to us from 
"way down in Virginia." A. C. Gordon, the author of 
" Kyarlina Jim " and so many other subtle interpretations 
of the old life of the rising race, says, " I had hoped to 
send you something, but if it lies in my power to help you 
in future, it will give me great pleasure." 



But we yield our further space to the good friends in 
whose love we find strength, and through whose co-opera- 
tion we hope to work, in the future as in the past If their 
words strike responsive chords in the hearts of our readers, 
may they vibrate for courage, and a co-operation that will 
provoke an advance along the whole line. 

From C. Covell. Buda, III. 

Greetings to Unity for the largeness of its thought, for 
the purity of its speech, for the breadth of its fellowship, for 
its sweet good will to all. " Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all." 

From H. M.Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Christmas greeting to Unity; and may its gospel of 
brotherhood among all the rival religions, hasten the day 
when " peace on earth, good will to men " shall make Christ- 
mas all the year round 

From Napoleon H ogre land, Wichita, Kan. 

Friends in Unity: — Now I know full well how good 
and pleasant it is" for brethren in Unity to dwell. May we 
have the courage of our Christmas wishes for the Unity of 
the Spirit and the bond which unites, preserves and lifts! 

From M. J. Miller, Geneseo, 111. 
Deak Unity: 

Christmas Greeting! Blessed be the bond of Unity! 
" Blessed its voice of good will to all men." Blessed its 
"Faith that Makes Faithful" and rings the bells of "Truth, 
Right and Love " for the victory coming. 

From Prof. Q. L. Cary, Meadvllle. Pa. 

Let my Christmas greeting to Unity and its readers be an 
emphasis of the truth which underlies the gospel legends of 
the nativity, — that there is joy in the hearts both of men and 
of angels when the divineness of some human spirit leads 
us to realize what are the possibilities of this earthly life. 

'From 3. J. Barrows, Boston, Mass. 

To Unity Readers: — Christmas Greeting ! "Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage: en- 
deavoring to keep the Unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace." 

From Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 

A Hopeful Christmas, dear friends of Unity! Good 
Cheer! Good Cheer! 

" Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light. 

It is day-break everywhere! " 

From C. F. Bradley, Qulnoy, III. 
Dear Unity: 

I enclose subscription for another year, with " Christ- 
mas greeting," and "Many happy returns" Unity is 
doing good work. Its strong word and brave spirit are full 
of the religion of the hour. The field of its ministry can 
not but widen as Reverence, Reason and Righteousness 
grow upon this time of promise and peril. 

• From Dr. Thomas Kerr, Rockford, III. 

The misconceptions, the superstitions, the untempered zeal, 
and the unlovely spirit of self -appointed representatives of the 
Christian Idea, even though all-powerful through so many 
generations, have neither dimmed nor alienated the inner- 
most sense of the world of men and things, that Jesus who 
was a babe in Bethlehem of Judea, was the bright and par- 
ticular Star in all the firmament of the moral and spiritual 
heavens; reflecting to this day, from its serene depths, and 
with radiant energy, the gracious and immortal canticle, 
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" Glory to God, in the highest ; on Earth, Peace; and Good 
Will toward men!" 

Realizing this unspeakable verity, I greet fraternally the 
readers of Unity this Christmas time of 1888/ 

From J. W. Caldwell, Unlontown, Kan. 

Deab Unity and Readers: — It is with much pleasure 
that I greet you for the first time. The Unitarian cause 
has prospered in this region; your sympathy and help has 
been no small element in' this success. We enter on the 
new year with gratitude for the past and hope for the future. 
May the Unitarian cause in general, and especially when 
represented by Unity readers, have a wide acceptance. 

Prom J. R. Efflnger, Englewood, 111. 

The editor of Unity proffers me the opportunity to send 
a Christmas greeting to its readers. The faces of a hun- 
dred friends rise before me all over these western states, 
friends who have been my helpers, faithful and true in 
the work of that gospel so dear to our hearts. To you all 
I reach out my hand wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
New Tear as happy as courage and hope and love can 
make it 

From E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

May happy meditations be the gift to the readers of 
Unity. May the Past shine with softened and attractive 
features; the Present teem with glorious duties; and the 
Future appear radiant with a Heavenly Father's love. Let 
us all pull at the Christmas bells, and ring out want and 
woe and tyranny; ring in charity, joy and justice; ring in 
and bring in, reason, hope, fraternity, in religion, and the 
Christ of human possibility! 

From Marlon Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Prosperity and long life to Unity; greeting to all the 
readers who hold weekly communion through its columns; 
to all who believe that "goodness is god like, and love is 
religion " ; to all whose ideal is like Channing's, of a Church 
Universal ; to all who with the man of Nazareth that we re- 
verently remember to-day, would make "Glory to God in 
the highest" mean "peace on earth, good- will to men." 

From J. C. Learned, St, Louis," Mo. 

u And a little child shall lead them." This is the word 
of the hour. Whatever Jesus may do or fail to do on other 
days of the year; whatever place he holds or fails to hold 
in the church or in the world; on Christmas day this 
" Thought of God made flesh " becomes a word of reality 
and sheds a glory upon the earth ; speaks love and cheer to 
human life, " as of an only begotten from a Father." 

From Henry Doty Maxson, Menomonle, Wis. 

It is common to remark that Unitarianism may do for 
cultivated people but the masses cannot understand it. - A 
recent experience in a rural neighborhood where I have been 
speaking for a few weeks on Thursday evenings, inclines me 
to believe that the masses cannot understand anything else. 
Unity and her tracts are eagerly read and give us invalua- 
ble aid. May many a returning Christmas day And them 
still spreading the Good Tidings of a simple liberal truth 

From Sarah A.Brown, Lawrence, Kan. 

Dear Unity: — For many years now you have brought 
joy to many a household, with your brave words of faith 
and hope and cheer, and I trust that still greater useful- 
ness with increased opportunities awaits you in the future. 
May you live long to teach our people the way of life, and 
through you may we learn to 1 raise for ourselves higher 
ideals to form our lives after nobler patterns, and thus may 
we all help to bring about the time when the Golden Rule 
shall be the only rule we need, and Peace on Earth, Good 
will to Men, the universal law. 



From Lyman Clark, Ayer, Mass. 

"A Christmas greeting to Unity readers, postal card 
length " is indeed a pleasant privilege. Matthew calls John 
the Baptist a " voice." The birth of Jesus was the advent 
of a voice, "heard round the world" which, wherever it has 
gone, has conveyed this message: — " The spirit of truth will 
guide into all truth." 

" Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free." Let Unity continue, — a voice for the freedom of 
truth which Unity readers gladly hear. 

From H. D. Stevens, Mollne, 111. 

Greetings of Joy and Hope and Peace to all! May we 
love to join in recalling the birth of the greatest Savior of 
Humanity. In his birth there was given to us the greatest 
event in history; in his life, the divinest Son of Man. In 
him the divine and human took hold of hands and stood 
pledged to an inviolate friendship. That magnificent, 
splendid, glorious life is ours by the right of a common 
brotherhood. Let us do worthy homage to this "noble 
benefactor, strong deliverer, great Son of God." 

From Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain. Mass. 

To the Readers or Unity: — You have the noblest and 
most truthful form of faith. You believe that God is at 
the heart of the universe. You believe that every move- 
ment of conscience and your human love is the thrill and 
throb of the life of the Eternal. You believe that this is 
a world in which it is safe and only safe to do right. You 
believe that Truth is your friend. Would you know how 
precious your faith is ? Then live by it, apply it, treat men 
as it bids you, like brothers, and look on the mysteries of 
life and death, like the children of God. 

From F. W. N. Huffenholtz. Grand Rapids, Mloh. 

" Put out into the deep " is an advice necessary to all 
who not only wish to have a merry Christmas, but who be- 
sides this intend to get a deeper feeling of the religious 
meaning of this old Christian holiday. The gospel of Jesus 
is not only this : there is salvation for all, for a true and 
everlasting Love watches over all. It is this: in the moral 
demand, the demand of self-denial, which perhaps often 
seemed to lie as a heavy burden upon your soul, in this de- 
mand itself God offers to you His salvation. To see the 
power of love that bears us in the power of holiness that 
drives us, this is the strength, the ctimfort, the blessing of 
Christianity. 

From John H. Clifford, Germantown, Pa. 

Unity readers must enter not least among men of good- 
will into the Birth-festival, the Human Christmas, re-chris- 
tened how or when. A cheery and faithful pulpit speech 
of the large sharing in the Holy Family joy of man one 
called " apology for Christmas." If it were that, then is 
the time itself " apology " in being duly come. But no. 
" Apology " should only be for poor piecemeal faiths that 
gripe the crumbs and think they grasp the feast. 

The prophecies of universal soul, in teaching and in life, 
in Ethics which is Religion, and Religion which is Ethics, 
still wait for ages to fulfill. Yet here is their evangel every 
day. Then see that best hereafter in the bettering now. 

From Charles Carroll Belden, Omaha, Neb. 

To the Readers of Unity:— The Unitarian Society of 
Omaha, Neb., sends a merry Christmas Greeting. All hearts 
should be merry as the happy time approaches, but now, 
at the close of the most prosperous year our society has 
ever had, our hearts are filled with sadness at the loss of 
our beloved pastor, Rev. W. E. Copeland. He received a 
call from Tacoma, Wash. Ter., and as it has long been his 
deBire to locate on the Pacific slope, we could not refuse to 
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accept his resignation. So we bade him God speed on his 
journey and wished him full measure of success in the new 
Held. We deeply feel the loss, both of his precepts and 
his practice, but surely the Unitarian people of Tacomawill 
have a Christmas merrier for his coming. 

From Thomas P. Byrnes, Geneva. III. 

I wish to send my Christmas greeting to Unity and the 
fraternity whose connections it voices. Christmas is more 
than a commemoration of the birth of Jesus, although the 
gladness he brought to the world has enhanced its charm 
and meaning, and makes his name inseparable from this 
highest jubilee of the soul, and festival of the human heart. 
We are in this grand festival the heirs of all the centuries; 
it is the flower of our civilization, the glorious blossom of 
centuries of human generosity, human affection and self- 
sacrifice; it is a tide of human gladness started centuries 
ago in the first ripple of laughter that broke through the 
sombre gloom of savage life, in the first gay impulse that 
took the sting out of cruel fate, in the first innocent joy 
that thrilled the heart of man. 

Prom ldaC. Hultln, Des Moines. Iowa. 

There are those who feel that there can be no appro- 
priateness in a Christmas greeting from Unitarians to Uni- 
tarians. But because of our high regard for the life and 
character and influence of the man Jesus, we claim a 
right to all that the day which is named for him can mean 
to us. We have a right to all that the Christmas time 
symbolizes. All that it has gathered from all races and all 
times is ours — ours because of our kinship to the human 
race, ours because as God's children we have a right to all 
of his revealments. 

Realizing that only " what we bring we find," may we 
take in to aid out of this holy-day time such bravery of 
thought, such earnestness of purpose, such Christlikeness 
of spirit, that because we live the world shall be lifted a 
little toward these heights where are truth and love and 
righteousness and peace. 

Prom John Page Hopps, Leicester, England. 

I cannot refuse your request for a brief message, but, 
on such a theme as you -give us, I would venture to let any 
one of your correspondents speak for me. " Every man, in 
his own tongue," will speak "the wonderful works of God," 
but it will all come to the same thing. And that is the joy 
and beauty of it Put a little child in the midst, and let 
the heart speak; then all think and love alike. The day of 
the child-Christ, kept by sinner and saint even, always 
means, at heart, the same thing: A Christmas gift, or 
sprig of holly, merry game or saintly sermon, joyous song 
or touching carol, all tell the same old tale of peace on 
earth, good will to men. So let all the brethren, or any 
one of them, speak for me. I know it will be all right. 
But one thing every man of us must say for himself; and 
with all my heart, I say it: — The God of Jesus bless and 
brighten, guide and strengthen, cheer and lead, all who, on 
your side and ours, work for unity, — in loyalty to the Brother- 
hood, and in the bond of Peace. 

Prom Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Unity: — I have recently had a sort of Robert 
Elsmere experience — a married couple hidden in the woods 
of Minnesota, of whom the husband had become liberal long 
ago, while the wife still remained orthodox in the most 
narrow sense. On account hereof she believes it her relig- 
ious duty to torment her husband in all ways possible. She 
said to me herself, that when he entered the threshold in 
the evenings after finished work, it was as if the devil him- 
self appeared. She kept up that struggle for eighteen years. 
Last spring she was induced to attend a couple of meetings 



I had there in 'passing. She »* went with bitterness and 
opposition, but she was seized by the gentle and earnest 
spirit of the Unitarian gospel. She commenced to read my 
pamphlets, and now she has become one of my most devoted 
adherents. She suddenly became aware of her cruelty 
toward her husband, asked his forgiveness, and peace and 
domestic happiness have once more entered the house. 
That event be the Christmas greeting from the Scandi- 
navian mission to our Unitarian brethren and sisters — "Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men." 

From A. J. Rich, Pall River, Mass. 

U A Merry Christmas" to you, why f 
Your grand Ideal is so high; 
For man or God you would not lie, 
To whom the Truth is ever nigh. 
My thoughts in reading u Elsemere" turned 
To you who like him nobly spurned 
All bribes — for conscience would have burned, — 
And have immortal honors earned. 

New Truth is the Messiah-born, 
As sunrise gilds each wakening morn. 
The Holy Christ is born to all 
Who listen to Truth's earnest call; 
Who make of Love a bosom friend, 
In which all virtues meet and blend. 

O Reader, courage take nor yield 
To friend or foe Truth's battle-field; 
But know that names and creeds are vain — 
Essential Life alone is gain — 
One*Life, one Love, one Truth alone 
God and eternal ages own! 

Prom Charles W. Wendte, Oakland, Cal. 
Dear Unity: 

On the eve of starting for our annual Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, I pause to send you fraternal greetings and good 
wishes for your Christmas number. In this greeting, I am 
sure, the ministers and churches of the Pacific Coast unite. 
However they may differ from some of your utterances in 
times past on the subject of our denominational policy, in 
the general purpose and sentiment of the earnest fellow- 
laborers in our nearer East we have never failed to believe 
and sympathize. As our churches on this coast are made 
up chiefly of immigrants directly from the Atlantic sea- 
board — not one in five being from the Mississippi or Ohio 
Valley states — it is natural that we should look to Boston 
rather than Chicago for our denominational inspiration. 
But this does not prevent a sincere admiration and hearty 
good will on our part for the noble utterances of Unity, and 
its weekly record of zealous, unselfish striving by the 
churches and ministers of the Northwest in behalf of our 
religious and social ideals. So large a part of my ministry 
was passed in the companionship and service of the West- 
ern Conference, that I find my heart warm towards my 
brethren at Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
whenever in the columns of Unity I read of their brave 
testimony and unselfish labors. The little Fourth church 
in Chicago, which was the monument of the writer's early ser- 
vice in the Western ministry, has indeed been leveled. It 
is a comfort to know that the site is still dedicated to the 
principles of liberal Christianity, and that a part of the old 
wall is built into the new and beautiful temple which our 
Universalist brethren have reared in place of the former 
modest sanctuary. In All Souls, and Unity, and the other 
Chicago churches, and scattered over the whole country are 
the souls that once worshipped with him in the simplicity 
and freshness of those early days. A Christmas greeting 
to them all, wherever they may be, and a tender memory 
for the departed. So, with good cheer and good hope, let 
us celebrate Christmas and begin the New Year. 
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Prom William R. Alger, Boston, Mass. 

History is the record of outward events. Experience is 
the assimilation of inward perceptions. The latter is ob- 
viously far more important than the former. With the 
passage of time Christianity tends to sink into a remote 
mythical history and a dead ceremonial routine. To keep 
it alive as an inspiring religion there must be fresh insight 
of the eternal truths contained in it In the estimate of 
reason Christmas as a social event is of little moment if the 
spiritual meaning of the personality associated with it be 
unrecognized. That personality stands for the exaltation 
of human nature through a discrete degree into a divine 
rank. It is an original manifestation of the freedom of the 
supernatural spiritual order within the bound dominions of 
the material order. Thousands think of Christ as a won- 
der-working historic individual where one appreciates him 
as a universal representative of humanity in its divine cul- 
mination. By concurrence of historic causes or providen- 
tially the Church has wrought out the theory of the per- 
fection and deification of human nature in the biographic 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. In him all the potentialities 
of humanity are supposed to have become actuality. The 
full contents of being, it is said, were in his case raised into 
determined consciousness. Most believers of this se^m sat- 
isfied to fall backward and worship the unique exemplifica- 
tion in mute amazement. Faith thus lapses into a memory 
and revelation dies into a history. But let us try, instead 
of idolizing Christ in the past, to repeat his achievement in 
the present, a ad tradition will be vivified and transfigured 
into religion. He best follows and honors the Spirit who 
most faithfully seeks to translate into personal experience 
the essential affirmations of the church concerning Christ 
Never through mere history or ceremony or dogma, but al- 
ways by fidelity to moral virtue, do we come to know the 
essence of religious truth. However much, then, we may 
think of Christmas as a temporal fact once a year, let us 
think infinitely more of its unchanging supreme significance, 
namely, that human nature has been taken up into the God- 
head and that every one of us is called to be a participator 
in the Divine Humanity. The greeting of a fulfilled Christ- 
ianity to Christendom on the natal day of its Founder is 
this : Every human soul is a manger vacant and expectant 
till there also the Spirit of the Divinity, the true Christ, be 
born! 

Prom H. C. Parker, Woburn, Mass. 

Deab Unity: The Christmas spirit is already in the air. i 
Its herald angels are singing in our streets, in our shops, 
our homes and churches, our hearts and our thoughts. It 
is a grand thing to see a great nation like ours adjourn its 
Congress for the holidays, closing its courts and its schools, 
and foregoing the usual customary rush and push and clutch 
for material treasure, that the people may give themselves 
up to the sweet and divine task of preparing to surprise one 
another into some unusual happiness. And what does it 
signify that Christmas has come to have so large h place in 
our thought? It means that we are passing out* of the 
melancholy stage, leaving behind the idea that in order to 
be religious it is necessary to be morose, that the most di- 
rect way to God and heaven is through a broken and a con- 
trite heart In the very churches where the New England 
Puritans, with their dark thought of God, shut the door in 
the face of Christmas and barred it out as an evil thing, it 
is given a warm welcome and celebrated after a most 
jubilant fashion. And in place of the oldtime gloom the 
faces of the worshipers are radiant with joy. It is human- 
ity's festival of gladness. All over the world it is celebrated 
with carols, with good wishes, nice dinners, presents, glee- 
ful gatherings religious observances and general merry- 
making. And this proves that humanity, at its best, in 
spite of what some of its theologies may teach, believes in 
light, in warmth, in love, fellowship, in joy and good will. 



One fine thing about Christmas is the fact that there 
is no sect nor system of religious faith that has a 
monopoly of its spirit, or a patent-right on its observance. 
It belongs to all religions and all peoples. It is universal 
as ancient, and as fresh as the heart of man. The angel 
song of glad tidings and good- will is heard all around the 
globe. And the more we celebrate it, the more we open our 
hearts and encourage the finer sentiments of the soul. And 
since Jesus has come to stand as our ideal of what is most 
finely human and divine in humanity, it is well that his 
name is tenderly associated with this festival. No one has 
done more for the spiritual life of our western world than 
he. His birth gave to the world its greatest spiritual bene- 
factor, the one who has done most to aid all who would live 
in the spirit. And surely there should be a place for him 
at all our Christmas cheer. 

A Merry Christmas to you all! 

From George W. Julian, Santa Fe. N. Mex. 

With the approach of Christmas let me send a word of 
greeting to Unity and its readers from this distant border. 
I came here in the summer of 1885 in search of health, and 
the love of life has kept me here till now. I believe the 
climate of Santa Fe is the finest on the continent, but there 
is little else to attract people who have been accustomed to 
life in the States. The population is overwhelmingly 
Mexican, and the Catholic church overshadowing. It has 
done a great service in this territory in some respects, and 
its late Archbishop, Lamy, was one of the most pious and 
devoted of men ; but its power has been decidedly repres- 
sive. Instead of laboring to make the world fit to live in, 
and training up communities of men and women for the 
real work of life, its aim seems to have been to get them 
safely out of this vale of sorrow and sin into a better world, 
through its appointed machinery of fasts and prayers and 
penance. But its sisters of charity here have completely 
won my admiration. It has constantly strengthened my 
faith in humanity to witness the beautiful self-denial and 
perfect faithfulness of these sisters in the discharge of their 
lowly duties. 

Of course this is a barren soil for Unitarianism. I have 
met but two disciples of the faith since I came here; but I 
read the Christian Register, and regularly receive your dear 
Unity, and enjoy its freshness and suggestiveness. I re- 
ceive the admirable weekly sermons of Mr. Savage, and a 
friend in New York occasionally sends me one of Mr. Chad- 
wick's live sermons. I also read the Unitarian Review. 
Quite recently my daughter and I have taken up " Robert 
Elsmere," which we are devouring with the greatest satis- 
faction. So our spiritual destitution, upon the whole, is 
not so great, and we sometimes forget we are in New Mexico 
in our absorption in higher and larger interests than those 
commonly emphasized as essential to the enjoyment of life. 
It matters not so much where we are as what we are; and 
for myself, remembering the ascendency of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy fifty years ago, and the amazing progress of free 
thought and rational opinions about theology which we 
have since witnessed, I feel grateful for having been per- 
mitted to live so long. And while I look forward with per- 
fect faith to the continued march of freedom and progress, 
I look backward to Unitarianism as one of the great provi- 
dential agencies to which the final triumph of the truth will 
be due. 

From Richard Bart ram, London, England, 
Dear Unity: 

The invitation your editor has given me to send through 
you a word of greeting to friends of liberal thought in 
America can have but one response, though I cannot but 
be surprised that he should deem any words of mine likely 
to afford gratification to your readers. Probably, however 
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it is not the words in which my greeting is conveyed, that 
have value in his sight; rather it is the fact that across the 
ocean there is a friend — the representative of many an- 
other friend — whose sympathy is with you and for what 
you stand, and whose Christmas good wishes are meant to 
express that sympathy, however inadequately. 

It seems to me that our liberal- thoughted friends should 
and certainly can be of good cheer. As our Gladstone has 
said of another great question, " The flowing tide is with 
us." At times it seems as if the tide was setting in the 
other direction, and that there were a tendency toward sec- 
tarianism, and the making religion into a narrow and ex- 
clusive thing. But these attempts to make thought, and 
especially religious thought " cribbed, cabined, and con- 
lined " are survivals from a period when men could only 
think along certain lines. They have no relation to the 
life of to-day. It is a curious circumstance that some of 
the latest attempts at creed-making should have made their 
appearance in a religious body which, by tradition, and by 
training, is wholly opposed to anything of the sort. It is 
satisfactory to know that these attempts have not succeeded. 
In this country from time to time earnest men, strong in their 
own convictions, or frightened by their own distrust, have 
sought to induce us to barter away our freedom for a 
shadow. Dupes of p false analogy they have likened us to 
a rope of sand, forgetting that a truer description would be 
to liken us to the little leaven that leaveneth the whole lump. 

In the face, however, of the great fact that in nearly all 
the churches thought is broadening, we may rejoice 
and be exceeding glad. One of our English bishops 
— he of Bipon — the other day declared that character 
was more important then creed — an old Unitarian 
heresy by the way — and the whole tendency now-a- 
days is towards translating into action, or of trying to do 
so, the great teachings of the Master. Looking back over 
several years we can see the rapid advances that liberal 
thought has made. Some thirty years ago a noted evan- 
gelical peer characterized "Ecce Homo" as "the vijest 
book ever vomited from the mouth of Hell," and now we see 
far more powerful books, some in the guise of fiction, on 
the tables of the orthodox, and obtaining the respectful 
criticism of the most devoted adherents of the older thought. 
There is a wide- spread desire to break down the barriers 
that divide men, and that is the result of the labours of men 
and women of liberal thought Thank God that it is so! 

There are others, no doubt, whose word of greeting will 
be more precious than mine can be, and I must not trench 
upon your space, to cramp them. I can only reiterate my 
good wishes for your own success, and the well-being of the 
great cause of Liberalism. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



EDELWEISS* 



This edelweiss I wear was not first mine ; 
I had it cheaply in the little town 
Of one who from the mountains had come down, — 
A meek-eyed man, rough-clad, with many a sign 
Of burning sun and of the tempest's frown. 
Now through the valley, with its corn and wine, 
His star-blooms badge the thronging tourists fine 
Whose feet his toilsome path have never known. 

O prophet souls, who with bruised feet have trod 

The heaven-lit heights and thence to us have brought 

Your wider vision, your high-hearted faith, 

Your hope for man, your larger thought of God, — 

We wear your edelweiss ; Life's common lot 

Ever to your high service witnesseth ! 

F. L. Hosmbr. 



CHRISTMAS IN CHARLESTON. 

"Announced by all the trumpets " of the small boys, and 
heralded by a rattling enfilade of fire-crackers and torpedoes 
that could not be restrained till the appointed time, Christ- 
mas Day dawns on us in Charleston. 

Soft, melting clouds are in all the sky, often dropping as 
the rain, and distilling as the dew; while just under the en- 
folding softness of atmosphere is a saline sub-acid that 
penetrates the bones, and carries a creeping chill to the 
vitals. " Real Christmas weather!" is the cheery, optimistic 
salutation of waterproof to umbrella, as together they go 
unrepressed on their Christmas ways. 

Visitors from other sections are struck chiefly by four 
characteristics in the Charleston Christmas season. The 
first is the persistent rain, gentle but unwearied, or the 
thick atmosphere just about to dissolve in rain. While you 
of the North exclaim, "Regular Christmas weather!" and 
feel the quickening thrill of its elastic tonic, crystal clear, 
yes, musically clear, we look up to see no sky by day nor 
stars by night, but to feel on our faces the chrism of the 
rain, and say, " Regular Christmas weather!" 

Secondly, the visitor is struck with the fourth-of-July 
features. We celebrate the nativity of the peaceful Prince 
with crackers, trumpets, guns, rockets and rackets, — with 
the various implements of noise with which the ordinary 
native American proclaims, maintains and illustrates his 
" independency." At this moment a bunch of fire-crackers, 
concentrated into intenser reverberation in a barrel, and 
twenty horns at the lips of twenty " fifer fellers," and a 
host of little cannons with great noises, make an obligate 
accompaniment to the solo of my pen. 

Thirdly, the absence of the proverbial Christmas decora- 
tions. Here and there a house hangs a wreath of green in 
the window, or twines a column with ivy. But in general 
the decorations are confined within the churches. Ropes of 
braided cedar make swinging arches in the chancel or twine 
the chancel rails; white banners bear designs in ivy leaf; 
the columns glisten with the rich magnolia leaves that 
cover them; and all is lighted, made graceful and plumy with 
the silvery tresses of gray moss. Flowers are rare. The 
general amiability of the climate makes conservatories 
scarcely necessary, and in most seasons the out-door supply 
of roses is profuse; so in those seasons when nature denies 
us flowers we do without them. We are children of nature. 
When she smiles, we rejoice; when she frowns, we wait. 
We would in no manner conquer and compel her! 

Fourth, the quietude of the city. Not the silence: this 
is so broken we have none left to remark upon. But the 
city is quiet Business suspends, the street-cars stop run- 
ning, and the thoroughfares are relatively deserted. The 
churches are open, but attended chiefly by those within 
walking distance. In the evening here and there a carriage 
rolls. But it is in general a home day. The piazzas twinkle 
with Chinese lanterns, and blaze with rocketa These con- 
tribute tjie modern "great light" and the " voices in the 
sky." . 

It is the city's holiday. It is the children's " happiness 
day." If the earthquake night was "no time for chillun/ , 
this is eminently their hour. In the awful terrors of that 
.night of peril, amid the "strong crying and tears" that 
mingled with the rumble of mysterious voices, was one sup- 
plication emphatic in its intense and ingenuous appeal, 
which finds its just counterbalance in the child-prominence 
and child- privilege of this season, sacred to the Christ-child 
and the home love. In a public square, where the terrified 
colored people were suddenly huddled, and where wild 
prayer was the almost universal resort, was one old ex- 
torter who thus agonized [as taken at the moment by a 
stenographer], — " Do, Lawd, come down and go 'mong yer 
people, for dey is terrify, dey skeerd like. Dey dunno 
which way to tun over, cos dey tink you bex wid rim 
Come down, please sa/an' walk roun' wid urn, an' tek urn 
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by de han', and tell am yon ain' bex. An' ef yo' can't come, 
sen' yo' son. But, Lawd, dis aw' no time for chillun ! So 
come yo'se'f, if you can, please sal" 

That different scene of feeling inevitably comes to my 
mind to-day. It is right that now, the earth again at rest, 
the city healed by Christ- like gifts of sympathetic love, the 
" time for chillun " should come round. Give them their 
day. Give them their way. Bring the Christ-child now. 
Let us still conceive the Son of God a child in human con- 
ditions, till every child of earth is quickened and persuaded 
to live a child of God. 

E. C. L. Browne. 



A UNITY READER ABROAD. 

Unity frequently catches glimpses into letters not meant 
for print but far too good to be lost. From such a letter we 
carve the following bits illustrative of the truth that the 
seas can not confine the power of genius, or limit the 
fellowship of the human heart In the deep things and on 
the highlands all souls talk one language. 

" In Paris Victor Hugo's wonderful drawing and painting 
thrilled me. The pictures were thrown off in idle moments 
as a diversion, but they show the tremendous power and 
fearlessness of the man. Any medium could he use. No 
' weak halting over it A stick dipped in ink, a knife to 
scratch out *high lights,' — anything served his purpose. 
The results are wonderful and — must I say it? — morbid. It 
is true that one does not find the ( immortal cheer' of 
Emerson in Hugo. He was a Frenchman in France, and 
when once you have been in its atmosphere you will under- 
stand what has always troubled you in his and Balzac's 
philosophies. And yet when I looked at the table upon 
which he wrote, and looked at the manuscript of ' Les 
Miserablesf as I stood there touching the place where his 
hand wrote the name of Jean Yaljean, the form of the old 
bishop rose before me — 'twas a dark corner — I was alone in 

the room — and I dropped upon my knees before it 

Coming out of France into Holland is such a rest. . . I 
love the peasants; 'tis like getting close to Nature's heart to 
come into their simple lifa Such Dutch fraus, such pretty 
milk maids, such wooden -shoed school -children. Last 
Wednesday we went on a trip to Amsterdam. It was the 
day of the celebration of a great religious festival that 
occurs once a year at Haarlem. Our party of eight Ameri- 
cans got into a compartment that was nearly filled with 
peasants on their way to the * Festa:' They were such clean, 
wholesome-looking people — the women gay in their white 
caps adorned with gold horns, the men in their Sunday best 
— that I sat watching them with real pleasure. It is utter 
foolishness in me, I know, but the sight of hands horny with 
toil always affects me deeply. I can never feel right that 
my own are soft and white. I sat thinking of this as I 
watched the coarse hands of the peasant opposite me, and 
looking up into his kindly face I saw that he was looking 
up at me in the same scrutinizing manner. I smiled and 
nodded, and he immediately asked me if I was going to the 
'Feat.' This broke the little ice that lay between bare 
hands and kid gloves, and we managed to make him under- 
stand that we were Americans en route for Amsterdam. It 
presently came out that he was choir-leader in the ' kirk,' 
and we asked him to sing. Forthwith he produced his 
psalm-book, and ' tuned up ' with a vigor that nearly deaf- 
ened us. All of the peasants joined him, and the energy 
and devoutness with which they followed him — for he kept 
a half bar ahead all through — was really touching to behold. 
Something of the strength of the people who fought through 
eighty years of war and who have wrested their land from 
the clutches of the sea, was in that singing. The psalm 
ended, they made us understand that it was our turn, so we 

Five them ' Naomi ' and ' Hamburg ' with all parts, and 
hope that what was lacking in vigor was made up in 



harmony. They seemed delighted with it, and the good 
frau passed around a box of lemon drops of which we all 
partook. At last, after more psalm-tunes, we all joined in 
'America,' which is a song of Holland also. We were 
strangers in a strange land, people separated, — to the eye 
of the world — in station, and yet I have never in my life felt 
thp harmony of spirit that I did then as the grand old song 
poured out of sturdy Dutch lips and full American hearts. 
' One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.' " 



THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

A star stood steadfastly 

O'er Bethlehem; 
'Tis shining still for thee. 

From out the myth it lifts, 
And burns, pure Soul; 
We see it through the rifts. 

Because it stands alone 
We call it Christ,. 
Yet name it as our own. 

For man hath rightful claim 

To human souls 
"Howe'er they mount and flame. 

This claim can never bind 

A spirit free, 
Seeking its God to find; 

Nor can it close the wide, 

Wide gap between 
My faint soul and Christ's side. 

He lived before his time, 

Yet would not stoop 

To life less than sublime. 

Hath ever braver word 

Than his gone forth 
Like flashing, cleaving sword ? 

"They know not what they do! " 
Beat ever heart 
More tender, loyal, true? 

True to the God above 
And man beneath, 
Through faith and yearning love. 

O darkness ere the dawn! 

How grand is faith 
That hour when God seems gone! 

Grand is Humanity 

Pleading for those 
Who cause it agony! 

Despoil not Christ of these 
Thi9 Christmas morn, 
Thinking to crown and please! 

God is my Father — mine 
As He was Christ's; 
God is thy Father, thine! 

To Christ's blest memory give 

The highest life 
Thou canst conceive and live. 

For this his years were spent; 

His soul was loosed 
From out its tenement 
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Passed is his mighty pain! 

And on the earth 
Hath love began its reign! 

Pain falls, and gladness swells; 

Then joyously 
Ring out the Christmas Bells! 

— Minnie Stebbins Savage. 



TOLSTOI'S ETHICS. 

The most interesting character in Europe to-day is not 
Gladstone, or Bismarck, or Boulanger, but Tolstoi of Russia. 
He is so, because, in the face of the world's clamor for pre- 
sidencies, and the unparalleled struggle for riches and power, 
he has turned away from it all, and chosen to be a peasant 
among peasants that he might live out the letter and the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount He has said to himself: 
Let others, if they will, seek to be bowed to and served by 
all the rest of the world, while they lie in supine idleness; 
but as for me, I must aim to be in my sphere what God is 
in his great sphere — servant of all. There is one of the 
foremost literary men of Europe made one with the common 
people. He has laid aside his fictitious nobility to become 
really noble. He views the world as his home, and he holds 
that highest manhood is lowliest in service. He regards it 
good service for him to go into his shop to cobble a pair of 
shoes for a neighbor, or go into the field to plow, or pitch 
hay, or build fence. That is democracy, that is Christianity 
incarnated once more. All of us are agog for uppermost 
seats and the fine things of the world, but only the lovers 
and heroes turn away from the affluent and great, and stand 
forth for the Human only. 

As I read the volume, " What to Do," I say, this is not 
literature, it is a soul laid bare; it is not playing at life, it 
is life. There rises before me the picture of that plain, 
homely old man, with his peasant garb, his calloused hands, 
his great shaggy face, unhandsome, but so human, so bene- 
diction-like, so love-you-all-like; and over that face — that 
makes one think of him * whose visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of men," — 
I see tears fall that have come from pent-up streams of 
longing and love, — crystalline drops are they, from a soul 
that would encompass man in its warm embrace. 

Tolstoi's ethics is startlingly simple. It is its unsophis- 
ticated simplicity that piques one's worldliness. We have 
been accustomed to thinking of the science of living as 
something extremely complicated, and as growing more so 
with the growth of civilization; but this man asserts con- 
fidently that the way of life is very plain and easy if we will 
only (1) quit deceiving ourselves and others, and follow the 
truth wherever it leads us; (2), cease regarding ourselves 
as better than others; (3), accept the old and indubitable 
law of humanity, to wring from nature with one's own 
hands a subsistence for himself and for others, feeling no 
shame at any employment 

The recognition of these three principles leads inevitably 
to (1). Love to one's brother man. (2). Non-resistance to evil. 
(3). Social purity. (4) Abrogation of courts of justice that rep- 
resent the retaliative spirit written large. (5). The removal 
of the middle wall of partition between nations so that 
patriotism shall no more mean, hurrah! for our side, but 
that love that delights in doing good to humanity. 

The first trumpet-like note is this: Quit deceiving your- 
self, cast out the illusion of selfishness, look straight at the 
truth and follow it, regardless of loves, hates, comfort, ties, 
life or death. Is not all that simple, primitive, — dis- 
appointing? Why, yes, we say it is plain enough that one 
should not deceive himself. But to see how current and 
easy self-deception is, one has but to recall the fact that 
conservative orthodox people, who are insistent for the 
letter of the Bible, have been the first to repudiate Tolstoi's 
conduct His warmest sympathizers have been the radical 



thinkers who are intolerant of the letter. The Jew might 
say that God is the God of the whole earth, but to the end 
he hugged his provincial illusion that he himself was human 
plus Jew, and that, therefore, he might appropriate God 
to his own exclusive use. Every old feudal king, when he 
was sacking a neighboring castle to enrich himself, had 
some way of explaining his violation of humanity's right so 
as not to make himself a liar. He who lives by being served, 
or the monopolist whose plenty is rebuked by his employees 
indigence, would indignantly repulse any insinuation that 
his life is false —false to simple justice, false to conscience, 
false to the great sermon in his religion, the Sermon on the 
Mount The world is in conspiracy to keep the hoax up 
and urge the business on. The United States professedly 
believes the gospel, and is the world's loudest preacher of 
liberty, equality, fraternity; but just now we have the 
paradoxical spectacle of a Congress passing an exclusion 
bill against a quiet, an industrious, and a long-suffering 
Mongolian race, and yet if the intimation were made that 
those who voted for that bill had not only violated a truth 
of righteousness, but had falsified the very basic principle 
of democracy, which gives the first and highest meaning to 
our government, it would be promptly met by some specious 
reasoning called patriotic considerations. Henceforth we 
must teach our children to love themselves and hate their 
neighbors. Does patriotism mean, every one for himself ., 
and the devil take the hindmost? We all love the truth, 
but do we all hate untruth ? Are we so enamored of truth 
that we will cut through our dearest prejudices, and lay 
waste our world of tinsel and conventionality to follow its 
high and sacred behests ? Tolstoi's robust word comes to 
us. Quit deceiving yourself; determine to get right, how- 
ever far removed your path in life may be from the true 
path which your reason discloses to you. 

An untruth underlying nearly all our social discords 
and unhappiness is the assumption by some that it is their 
privilege to be served and the duty of others to serve them. 
The great difficulty in the way of anything like cosmopoli- 
tan, democratic relationship among men is the delusive sap- 
position on the part of some people that they are excep- 
tionally human, that they are, forsooth, different from other 
people, and that it follows because of this difference that 
they are to be treated in an exceptional way. One who is 
rich thinks he is entitled to a better time and more consid- 
eration than poor people are, and if a poor man is preferred 
to him he is indignant over it He who is a member of a 
so-called first family imagines that some peculiar honor 
attaches to him for which he should receive extra attention. 

Tolstoi comes to us and says, You need to see this truth, 
and until you do see it your life is void; you are man and 
nothing more; your brother is man and nothing less. 
Tolstoi carries us back to the ancient, eternal truth that he 
who would lose his life shall find it, and he who would find 
his. life shall lose it. He has wrought Browning's deep 
words into finest experience, thereby showing that poet's 
song may be translated into a brave man's deed: 

"All service is the same with God — 
With God, whose puppets, best and wont, 
Are we, there is no last nor first" 

If I have read the secret of Jesus aright, it is this: 
Changeless, eternal pity; a heart thrown widely open for 
all; a harbor for all the storm-beaten sons of men. He did 
not consider greatness a thing worthy to be striven for, bat 
he made himself of no reputation, took upon him the form 
of a servant, and became obedient to the divine voice that 
ever instructed him. When Paul went out to preach it was 
not the Christ of regal power, but the self-effacing, broadly 
human, Jusus of Nazareth that he presented to men. But 
to-day, as in the days of the Apostles, the doctrine of self- 
renunciation is foolishness and a stumbling block We are 
all ready to serve, if it means a little dainty sewing for a 
fair in behalf of the poor, or dropping our silver regrulady 
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into the contribution-box on Sunday; but to go out among 
the Great Unwashed and identify ourselves with them while 
they wring from this old earth a subsistence for all flesh, is 
the step that puts to test our imperative of self giving. 

But what would become of our art? Is not the art of 
living well altogether the highest and best? What signi- 
fy the fine arts while the finest is ignored? Let our 
homes and conservatories be furnished with the most costly 
art, but if the oat and tiger in us still hold sway, we shall 
be no better than our rude ancestors who ate snails and 
dwelt in caves. Animal or angel, which ? Any art pursued 
without warm human fellowship and helpfulness — without 
the royal hand well skilled in grappling with the world's 
burden — dehumanizes us. 

That is a discriminating and noble definition of social 
justice which William D. Howells has just given us: — "The 
instinct of righteous shame which, however dumbly, however 
obscurely, stirs in every honest man's heart .when his super- 
fluity is confronted with another's destitution, and which is 
destined to increase in power till it becomes the social as 
well as the individual conscience." What's the use of talk- 
ing about the brotherhood of man, if it does not bring 
brother's love along with it? And of what avail is my love, 
if it disdain my brother's lowly estate? Of what avail is it, 
if it scorn the utmost laggard in "the great procession 
winding along the roads of the universe ?" When a few 
more earnest souls are strong enough to say with Walt 
Whitman, " I will have nothing that all can not have their 
counterpart of on equal terms," the era of the dominance 
of moral insight will have begun. 

I hear a hoarse voice making reply: Tolstoi is a dreamer; 
better go the way of the world; be practical with the rest 
of us; abandon the ideal, and accept the day as it is. All 
the prophets who have loved the word of the Eternal 
have been dreamers, — Jesus, Paul, Buddha, Epictetus, & 
Kempis, and John Brown. The way of the world was just 
the way these dreamers did not go. They turned the stupid 
ages out of their course by putting a new spirit into men. 
They announced a law emanating from the Highest to 
make null the inhuman customs holding men in thrall. 

Any commonplace person can aspire to be served by all, 
but only he who is lit with the Infinite can aspire to be 
servant of all. 

G. D. Black. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



THE EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE. 

Thoreau used to say he went hunting without rod or gun. 
Professor Langley, of the Allegheny Observatory, in this 
beautiful book, 1 admirably illustrated, goes hunting in the 
heavens Without a telescope. He does not concern himself 
so much with measurements and movements as with sub- 
stance and force. With the camera and the spectrum he 
lets us into the spots on the sun, and makes us feel his 
energy. We are admitted into the chemical confidences of 
planets and meteors and are told so many things about 
comets and stars which are revealed by the "new astronomy" 
that it would seem that this same " new astronomy " cannot 
wait much longer for the patronage of the state and indi- 
viduals of wealth necessary to bring it to that high effi- 
ciency and at least as ample equipments as characterize 
the old astronomy at the present time. We cannot speak of 
this book as an expert, but as one who has found its pages 
most inspiring we are glad to commend it to our readers as 
one of the coveted books of the year. In this little book* of 
Max Muller we have the three lectures which first appeared 
in the Open Court in this city. Thie gives us not only 

(1 A The New Astronomy. By Samuel Pierpont Langley. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton : Ttcknor & Co. $8.00. 

(9.) The Science of Thought. By Max MQUer. Chicago: The Open Court 
publishing Co. 75 cents. 



something of the old battle about the relation of words to 
thought brought down to date, but many delightful glimpses 
into the workshop of the man who has labored upon such 
high material that the very "chips" are greatly prized. 
Doctor Hedge is doubtless the ripest scholar and profound- 
est thinker now living among the Unitarian ministers of 
America. He has turned his eightieth year, but this goodly 
volume of thirteen essays 8 shows no signs of age. From 
the first on "Martin Luther," to the last on the " Theism of 
Reason and the Theism of Faith," we have clear thinking 
upon high themes, showing a wider range and greater ver- 
satility than any of his previous volumes. He who has 
those will certainly want this volume, and he who begins 
with this will be sure to want more from the same source. 
Alongside of Doctor Hedge's latest volume belongs the re- 
cently collected volume of political essays 4 from James 
Russell Lowell. We have already quoted from these pages, 
but we like to mention the book again. From the careful 
and profound thinker it is not a very great way to the careful 
and elegant writer who has made himself pre-eminent in 
American life in at least three different directions; for Mr. 
Lowell is the most virile poet now living in America, the writer 
of the most elegant prose, and the most eminent of Ameri- 
can diplomatists. We will not despair of American politics 
while they enlist the interest and command the attention of 
such men as James Russqll Lowell and George William 
Curtis. And still another book 5 from an American master. 
Many who know of the rare gift which John Fiske 
possesses for philosophic work and his great service as an 
interpreter of the philosophy of evolution are scarcely rec- 
onciled to his turning aside, for the time being at least, 
into the fields of historical research, but this volume is re- 
assuring. It shows that he is still preaching his gospel of 
progress and of peace by means of the truth of history. In 
these pages he amplifies the statement previously made that 
our Federal Convention was " The finest specimen of con- 
structive statesmanship that the world has ever seen." Of 
our last war he says, "Despite the feeble wails of unscrupu- 
lous place-hunters and unteachable bigots, it cemented the 
federal union so powerfully that all likelihood of its destruc- 
tion may be said to have disappeared forever." The time 
has not come for a critical history of American literature. 
It never does come to contemporary writers, but it has come 
for what was more needed, an appreciative introduction, an 
intelligent guidebook, 8 and such we have in the work of 
Charles F. Kichardson, the second and last volume of which 
is in our hands. In the chapter on "Tones and Tendencies of 
American Verse," we have something more than a guide-book 
It is not only good reading, but that which will teach us how 
to find good reading. And here comes another new book 7 on 
Browning, the largest and most satisfying yet received. In 
aiming at less, Mr. Fotheringham has reached more than 
his associates. In not trying to outline all the writings he 
has given us some clqar conceptions of the writer, his pur- 
pose and his methods. Robert Collyer's " Talks to Young 
Men (With Asides to Young Women)" 8 is a book not to be 
forgotten in our holiday purchases. In it we find the same 
delightful blending of sense and fancy, poetry and piety 
that is so well known by our readers. Our earnest comrade 
who preaches to three congregations each Sunday, one in 
New York, one in Brooklyn and the other in Newark, has 
set forth his convictions in this little hand-book, 9 fearless, 
rational, and in the end, constructive and dead in earnest. 

(3.) Martin Luther and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. 12.00 

(4.) Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New York* 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co. $1 60. 

(5.) The Critical Period of American History. 1783—1789. By John Fiske 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin A Co. $2.00. 

(6.) American Literature. By Charles F. Richardson. Volume II. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

(?.) Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James Fotheringham. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

(8. ) Talks to Young Men. By Robert Collyer. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

(9.) What I Believe. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 66 Oriental street. Newark 
N. J. 5» cents. 
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We know of no better band-book of the new faith for the 
price, because it is full of the eloquence and direct address 
of extempore speech, while it contains the conclusion of 
one who has lived intensely and suffered much as a truth- 
seeker. In Mr. Burt's little book 10 there is to us a special 
interest in the fact that it has grown out of some articles 
originally prepared on Greek philosophy for the columns of 
Unity. The form as well as the matter commends itself as 
a hand-book to students and a convenient outline to teach- 
ers. Few, even among scholarly people, can go very deep 
into Greek philosophy, but there are few of ordinary intel- 
ligence but can enjoy and profit by this simple but scholarly 
epitome. This book, doubtless, will fill an important niche 
in the series of text-books by these publishers. Talking of 
text-books, many teachers will welcome this " Outline of 
General History " ll prepared for them by a former teacher 
of history in Wellesley College. Nebraska and Massachn- 
sets join hands in the preparation of this text-book upon 
" Our Bepnblic." la It is the joint labor of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, of North Loup, Neb., and of the Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. To those 
who cannot go to school to find out all about our civil gov- 
ernment, the book will fill an important place on the home 
shelf. The professor of English literature in Wellesley is 
preparing a series of leaflets as guide to the study of 
nineteenth century authors which will prove admirable helps 
to Unity Clubs as well as to classes. Mrs. Owen's book 13 
telling how to keep house on ten dollars a week can scarcely 
be called a text-book yet, but we shall be a great way nearer 
the kingdom when the subject matter is as carefully taught 
as is the geography of South America. Then may we hope 
to develop what Mrs. Stowe calls "a genius for home life." 
That last quotation we find in a pretty little anthology M 
from the writings of Mrs. Stowe, just out, which we next 
picked up from the table. It is pleasant to come upon old 
friends in this new way and to see how well the old interest 
in Mrs. Stowe's writings is justified. Those who like liter- 
ary cut flowers will like this book. 

Our friends of the English Sunday-school Association still 
lead by a great way our American Unitarian Sunday-school 
societies in the dignity and courage of their manuals. In these 
three we hold in our hand, the writers not only presume on 
the child's interest in serious themes, but also in the teach- 
er's ability to adapt suggestive material to the time and 
place. Here is no attempt to chop up the material into 
questions and answers. It is assumed that the child wants 
to know something and that the teacher dots know some- 
thing. Mr. Wicksteed gives moral and spiritual ideas, 15 
then his work is done. Doctor Crosskey in a hundred and 
twenty- eight pages 16 gives what would make an admirable 
outline for a winter's study in evolution for a Unity Club. 
And Miss Cooke 17 gives one more, the ninth in her series, of 
biography for young people. Here are ten noble workers, 
and two of them women, Mary War6 and Catherine Cappe. 

And what shall we say of these first fruits of the holiday 
book harvest ? We will begin by " maintaining our integ- 
rity " and say, at Christmas time buy books rather than 
holiday books, but then, when the time comes, we know that 
plenty of people will scorn the advice. How can they re- 
sist the temptation of such books as " Days Serene," 18 

(10.) A Brief Hietory of Greek Philosophy. By B. C. Burt, M. A. Boston : 
Glnn & Co. 

(11.) Studies In General History. By Mary B. Sheldon. Teachers' Manual. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

(IjJ.) Our Republic. By Prof. M. B. C. True and Hon. John W. Dickinson. 
Bostoa and New York : Leach, Shewell & Sanhurn. 

(18.) Ten Dollars Enough. By Catherine Owen. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin A Co. $1.00. 

(14) Flowers and Fruit from the Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By 
Abbie H. Fairfield. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

(15 ) Lessons on the Growth of Moral and Spiritual Ideas. By Phillip H. 
Wicksteed London: Sunday-school Association Four pence. 

(16 ) The Methods of Creation. By Henry W. Crosskey. London: Sunday- 
school Association. One shilling 

(17.) Noble Workers. By Frances E. Cooke. London: Sunday-school 
Association. One shilling, sixpence. 

(18.) Days Serene. With original designs. By Margaret Macdonald Pull- 
man. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 



by Mrs. Pullman, with its good poetry and ample out-of- 
doors so sympathetically executed, or of these two illumi- 
nations of Miss Mulock's Christmas Carol and New Year's 
psalm, 19 or the exquisitely dainty calendar, 30 with its tiny 
men and women, birds, butterflies and bells, done in sepia, 
or the illustrations from nature that go with the' pathetic, 
always touching song of " Nelly was a Lady,' m or any one 
of its five companion volumes? Perhaps we relent our 
heroic advice. Why should they resist these triumphs of 
the reproductive art? Some day, surely, such sowing as 
this will yield a high harvest of fine art. Perhaps an age 
of masters is yet to come, and, that, too, in this new world 
of the West. 

THE HOME. 



MUGGINS' CHRISTMAS. 

We called her " Muggins," — just a wee 

Light-hearted little neighbor, 
Stunted of growth by poverty, 

And robbed of play by labor. 

"She bothers 'bout that Christmas saint, 
To rest she'll hardly let me! " 
Her mother said; "An' prays so quaint : 
* K'iss K' ingle, don't fordet me! '" 

No feast for her would Christmas bring 

Of turkey and cranberry. 
One said " T' would be a pleasant thing 

To make her Christmas merry ! " 

So, by her bed, with warm new clothes, 

On Christmas Eve placed handy, 
Were simple toys and plumped-out hose, 

And one wee pound of candy. 

And Muggins waking, with round eyes 

Where awe and pleasure mingle, 
Gazed on her gifts with glad surprise : 

" 'Ou's brought too much, K'iss K'ingle ! " 

She sighed in tones of grievous doubt : 

" Here's mos' enough for twenty, 
Some 'nother girl might go without, — 

I didn't want too plenty." 

Dear lass, for all your poverty, 

Life's best shall you inherit, 
In whose young heart springs fresh and free 

The generous Christmas spirit. 

Ah, not alone in Bible leaf 

Is holy scripture hoarded — 
" More bless'd to give than to receive," 
In child-hearts is recorded. 

The meaning of the widow's cruse, 

And of the loaves and fishes : 
Not selfish greed, but kindly use 

Will cupboards fill and dishes. 

That which we share we surest hold, 

We lose that which is hoarded — 
To dead leaves turned like fairy-gold 

In German tales recorded. 

O, little maid, in happy homes, 

Life's best of bliss possessing, 
Remember this when Christmas comes 

And earn — the Christmas blessing. 

Alice Williams Brothbrtow. 



(19.) Christmas Carol 
"i Shepai 
A Psalm for New Year's Eve, 



Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 



By Dinah Marian Mnlock. Illustrated. Boston: 
By Dinah Marian Mnlock. Illustrated. 



Boston : Lee A Shepard. 

60 cents. 

(21.) Kelly Was a Lady. By Stephen Collins Foster. 
Co. $1.60. 
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All Around the Year. By J. Pauline Sumter. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Boston: Ticknor A 
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WHAT THE BOYS DID ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

"What are you laughing about, Shirley?" 

" I was just thinking how I should feel hanging it by the 
legs on that door-knob." And Shirley laughed again, while 
his eyes twinkled with water-drops, a way they had when 
he saw in his mind anything especially funny. 

"Hanging what? On whose door-knob?" asked his 
brother. 

" You see, she gets only five dollars and ten cents a week, 
and she has to pay just one dollar and ten cents a week for 
the rent of that basement, and there's five children." 

" Which of them are you going to hang by the legs ? 
Whose children? What are you talking about?" asked 
impatient Willie. 

"Wait till I come to it," said methodical little Shirley. 
" Her name's Burnett She lives under Mr. Grove's store. 
There was a father, but he died. She had to go to work in 
the string factory. She has the five children to take care 
of on four dollars a week. I've seen 'em." 

" There! I begin to understand — only about the legs." 

" Wait Mre. Macey and Momsey were talking about 
clothes. They are going to look up all their old woollen 
ones for the children. But they didn't say anything about 
a turkey, though they're going to get the things ready for 
• Christmas, — dresses all made for the little girls, and jackets 
and pants for the boy, but not one word of a turkey." 

" Was it a turkey you thought of hanging up by the 
legs?" 

"Of course!" 

" Where'll you get the money ? " 

"I'm going to take what I've saved up for Momsey." 

" Oh, what a boy! I wouldn't be so mean! Make Mom- 
sey go without your present for a lot of ragged and dirty 
children. They are dirty, ain't they ?" 

" Yes — some. But they look red, and they look at you 
laughing when you speak to them. They're English; they 
ain't bad children." 

"Oh, I see. Well, you'd make Momsey go without her 
present, and I think it's mean." 

" Wait She said one day that she never minded going 
without things when somebody was happy. That was when 
she gave you her share of the grapes and you ate them." 

" Never mind that! I s'pose she would like best for them 
to have the turkey. But s'pose I helped you buy it, and 
you should then have some money for her present ? How 
much will it cost?" 

" Mr. Grove will let me have it for eighteen cents a pound, 
and it's a seven-pounder. Seven times eight are fifty- six, 
seven times ten are seventy, and five are one dollar and 
twenty- six cents. Yes, that is what I got it before: one 
dollar and twenty six cents. I've got just a dollar and a 
quarter — there's Ted!" 

" And Arthur, too," cried Willie as the two rosy-cheeked 
boys came in. 

" We're reckoning up the cost of a turkey, Ted," repeated 
Shirley, " eighteen cents a pound, seven pounds." 

"One, twenty-six," promptly responded bright Ted. 
"Whose turkey?" 

" Shirley's and my present to a poor family," said Willie. 
And forthwith the story of the young Burnetts, with par- 
ticulars as to string- factory, etc, was related. 

" I'll go shares a quarter," said Ted. 

" I — too," drawled smiling Arthur. " So — will — Harris." 

" Think he will ? " said Willie. " Why, that will make it 
only a quarter a-piece. Shirley can put in twenty-six as he 
got it up." 

" All right," said Shirley. 

" 'Course we can all see the hanging on to the door- 
knob," said Ted. 

" They'll come out," said Shirley, " and what d'you think 
they'll do? I'm afraid I shall laugh. We'll hide behind 
the dog kenneL I wonder how I shall feel!" 



Shirley's eyes glistened again. 

So, Christmas Eve, just after dark, the five boys, guided 
by a bull's-eye lantern, and with Shirley dangling a " seven- 
pounder," — made a pound heavier by a contribution of a 
bag of cranberries tied to one of the legs by " Momsey " — 
found their way into the yard of the corner grocery store, 
and down the uneven walk to the little basement door. 
There was no curtain to the window, and they could plainly 
see the widow with her five children clustered around a 
table, where they looked anything but disconsolate, survey- 
ing and admiring the pile of warm garments sent in by the 
mothers of the neighborhood. 

" They'll like the turkey lest," said Shirley in a whisper. 
"Now hide, boys! I've got it on the knob. I know I 
shall laugh." 

And laugh the little fellow did, in one shrill peal, then 
flew behind the kennel with the others. 

Quickly the basement door opened, and "Oh! oh!" was 
uttered by children's voices pitched in various keys. 

"Hit's a turkey! " cried one. 

" Vy, I 'thought I heard a crow! " 

That settled the boys. They burst forth into such loud 
shouts of merriment, that their hiding-place would have 
been quickly discovered had they not taken immediately to 
flight, leaping over the low fence, and getting home by way 
of the fields. 

The next day they heard that the poor family living in 
Mr. Grove's basement had had their Christmas dinner given 
them by the Kickapoo Indians, who were giving entertain- 
ments at the opera house down town. But that did not 
lessen the boys' enjoyment in the thought of what they did 
on Christmas Eve. a. m. g. 



BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair, — 
Whole souled honesty printed there. 

Beautiful eyes are those that show 

Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 

Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 

Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 

Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 

Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministry to and fro, 
Down lowliest ways if God wills so. 

Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 



Beautiful lives are those that bless — 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few may 

Beautiful twilight at set pf sun, 
Beautiful goal with race well run, 
Beautiful rest with work well done. 



Beautiful grave where grasses creep, 

Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 

Over worn-out hands — O beautiful sleep. 

Selected. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP OF JESUS-WHAT DOE3 
IT CONSIST IN? 

A SERMON PREACHED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES AT CHICAGQ, SUN 
DAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1888. 

(Published by the Congregation.) 

Down in Arkansas there is a man who, in the solitude of 
his liberal thought, has reached out to this church for spir- 
itual comradeship. Through the postomce he has asked 
and received our church fellowship. His name has been 
placed upon our roll by your consent. Last summer at our 
Flower Festival, you remember I read to you his greet- 
ing, and in your name I returned our response. Some 
time ago this good physician, after having been out for 
nineteen hours among the sick, wrote me before retiring as 
follows: 

44 1 must not pat off any longer my promise to myself to write 
oil. We are now engaged in an assembly meeting in this village, 
cut of the time Is given to instruction in school studies, but one 
hour a day and the evening are given to the enforcement of relig- 
ious doctrines. In the midst of it all, my faith in religious liberty 
and the belief that pure Christianity Is the handmaid of true hu- 
man! tarianism, is unshaken. My solace is the Bible and such liter- 
ature as I receive from the Post -Office Mission. I am trying to 
build myself up in a holy faith in the Father. I have no one to 
commune with, and it is truly a lonely life to live among such strong 
orthodox surroundings. When you have time, will you please 
write me or preach a sermon from the texts found in Matthew I: 
18-20, Luke 1:27-31, John 1:13, 14? This scripture is constantly 
quoted to me as sufficient proof that Christ was very God. You 
naed not be in a hurry, but write when you have leisure. Give my 
kindest regards to the members of the parish, and say to them that 
I pray continuously for the time when this country may be visited 
by a missionary of our living faith. I am permitted to work in a 
union Sunday-school here. Next Sunday [ am to address a Sab- 
bath-school convention. On such occasions I always speak for re- 
ligious liberty in plainest language. Hoping to hear lrom you oc- 
casionally, I am Yours for truth, 



S 



The passages referred to are those that tell of the mirac- 
ulous conception and birth of Jesus. The perplexity of 
our lonely brother in Arkansas is also the perplexity of 
many of you. No week passes but some of you come to 
me with your anxious inquiries concerning the Jesus prob- 
lems springing up either in your own minds or in those 
of your friends. You frequently tell me that the perplex- 
ities of faith to-day are chiefly those that are related to the 
personality and mission of Jesus. As stars fade away in 
the presence of the sun, so, you tell me, have the doctrines 
of fore-ordination, eternal punishment, total depravity, 
vicarious atonement, and the infallible Bible faded out of 
your thoughts in the presence of a great light that teaches 
instead a hopefulness for man, individual. responsibility, 
eternal progress and universal brotherhood. But, you say, 
it is hard to give up certain ideas of the peculiar nature, 
exceptional character and supernatural mission of Jesus. 
The liberal thought in other directions is constructive, en- 
larging, it adds to the old faiths, but in regard to Jesus, to 
many it seems destructive. It takes away something without 
leaving an adequate compensation. 

Friends, I commend your vigilance. I want you to lift 
up and not give up your faith. If this church does not 
give you a sweeter, tenderer, stronger, more inspiring 
thought of Jesus than the churches about us do, it is your 
business to distrust this church and go to the one where 
the more helpful view is taught; and so I return once more 
to the old but ever attractive theme. I want to see if 
the Jesus of rational thought and scientific criticism is not 
also the Christ of the soul for this generation, if he is not a 
solace to the heart, an inspiration to the conscience as well 
as a satisfaction to the reason. I can add nothing new to 
what I have already said. I can not even hope to say it as 
well as I have said it before; but say it once more I must, in 
the hope that it may help a little some members of the par- 



ish that reaches from Chicago to Arkansas, from Florida to 
Wisconsin. 

I will try to get at it in some such way as this: 

i. The rationalist's thought of Jesus. 

ii. The objections thereto, which I will consider as 

(a) Biblical. 

(b) Historical. 

(c) Psychological. 

in. The power of the humanitarian thought of Jesus. 

iv. The relation which our thought of Jesus bears to 
our word and work, individually and collectively, or the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus — in what does it consist ? 

I. WHAT IS THE RATIONALIST'S THOUGHT OF JE8US? 

An epoch-making soul, an era-forming spirit, a character 
in whom the light of an illustrious race and of a holy an- 
cestry was focalized, a personality from which radiated that 
subtle, creative power of the spirit which evades our analy- 
sis and which we sometimes try to indicate by the word 
genius or inspiration. He was a man to whom, by the right 
of pre-eminence, it was given to inaugurate a religious 
movement beyond his seeking, and, in very many respects, 
different from his thinking. He was a man destined to be 
enveloped in a mystic mantle of myth and legend which a 
loving constituency has woven out of the poetry that is dis- 
tributed through the common heart; a man best understood «. 
and most truly measured when studied among his giant 
companions, Buddha, Socrates, Zoroaster and the rest. His 
was a soul as inexplicable as Shakespeare's or Newton's, as 
mysterious as the babe, of whom he said, " Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." Rational thought has come to think 
of Jesus as one whose words are rich with a " veined hu- 
manity," a man whose divinity was testified to by his hu- 
man tears, by the affections of the lowly that went out to 
him. Peasant women loved and fishermen followed him. 
He was a man whose divinity came to him through the 
holy generation pf such a father and mother as to make 
re-generation to him unnecessary. I think the cultured 
thought of Jesus to-day, dismembered from traditional molds 
and independent of ecclesiastical formulas, is that of a 
prophet-peasant whose inherent excellence pierces the dark 
cloud which a remote age, obscure location and supersti- 
tious following have enveloped him with. We can under- 
stand this better by recalling the analogies of history. 
Three and a half centuries before the date of Jesus, in a 
territory still more remote, we find a similar process going 
on. There was born a prophet-prince who humbled him- 
self that peasants might be more kingly. The same forces 
have obscured him in a still denser cloud ; but that there 
once lived a tender, loving soul, a high right-seeking and 
truth-telling spirit, is testified to by the abject worship as 
well as by the loving adoration of uncounted millions of 
souls. Jesus to the liberal Christian, to the Unitarian, as 
I understand the word, to the progressive thinker, to the 
believer in universal religion, is a man, no more but no less, 
a towering character, the altitude of which we lesser beings, 
who fall so far short of being men, are unable to accurately 
determine. Should we wonder at this ? Are there not a 
hundred names at our fingers' ends that represent souls the 
dimensions of which we are utterly incompetent to meas- 
ure ? Said William Hunt, the philosopher-artist, " Michael 
Angelo was a soul so great that subsequent generations 
have given us no man large enough to understand him." 
The truest thing we can say about the homely face of 
Abraham Lincoln is that its care-taking lines were far- 
rowed by a spirit so large that none of us yet understand 
him, though we shout his name and prattle his praises; hut 
when it comes to the matter of measurement and limita 
tions, the word " man " no more bounds than does the word 

" God." Some center of either we may indicate, the cir- 
cumferences of both are lost beyond the outermost reach of 
human ken. Take the veriest babe crooning at the moth- 
er's breast, and 
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u Draw if thou canst the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine." 

TMs and much more represents the rational thought of 
Jesus. 

II. OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Against this thought of Jesus may be raised — 
(a) The biblical argument, the texts persistently hurled 
at our brother away down there in Arkansas. Does not 
Matthew say that " When Mary had been betrothed to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost;" and does not Luke say that the 
angel Gabriel announced to Mary the miraculous fact.; and 
does not the writer of John mean something of this when 
he says, "The Word became Flesh and dwelt among us?" 
I answer " Yes," and promptly say that if these writers 
have stated a historical truth, then the view just described 
is untenable. If they are right, we are wrong. I simply 
do not believe that these and kindred texts are good history 
any more than I believe that the great battle-hymn in the 
book of Joshua that sings of the moon standing still over 
Ajalon is good history, any more than I believe that the 
first chapter of Genesis is good science, or the birth-le 
gends of Buddha, beautiful and fragrant as a flower-gar- 
den, are records of actual occurrences. In this doubt I 
find no irreverence. It savors of no profanity. I remem- 
ber that all these gospel narratives are but the inadequate 
and sometimes, incoherent transcriptions of traditions 
gathered from the willing but fantastic recollections and 
imaginations of from fifty to a hundred and fifty years af- 
ter the fertile life had been closed on Calvary. I remem- 
ber that the genealogies offered by these gospel writers are 
imperfect, fanciful, grotesque; that the birth experiences, 
of all human experiences, are necessarily the most sacred, 
the most obscured. Before these gospel narratives took - 
their shape, Christianity was already in the field asking the 
suffrage not only of Jew but of Gentile; the Jesus seed 
dropped by the Nazarene by road-side and lake-side had 
been blown by the winds of God into the mind and heart 
of Paul, and there they had germinated, sprouted, bloomed, 
into his elaborate " scheme" for saving a fragment of the 
world that, as he thought, was so soon to be destroyed. 
Jesus the peasant, in Paul's day, was already lost in Christ 
the Savior; the carpenter's son was wrenched from his 
earthly father's arms in order to make him more surely 
God' 8 son, a most damaging mistakfe. " Know ye not that 
ye are the children of God and the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?" Do not say that this is destroying the au- 
thority and authenticity of the Bible. It is saving it. It 
is discriminating in the interest of the Bible gold. Christ- 
endom has always had more sense than its theologians 
have recognized. It has always had more use for the par- 
able of the good Samaritan than for the story of that 
senseless blighting of the fig tree. The ages have loved to 
think of Jesus talking with the woman at the well much 
more than they have liked to think of him as a manufac- 
turer of wine, even though the product was pronounced a 
good article. No man is so orthodox but that he reads 
more often the " Sermon on the Mount " than he does the 
story of the drowning of the pigs. Yes, good brother, 
tell them down there in Arkansas that it is because you 
want to save and magnify the " Golden Rule" that you re- 
ject the incredible birth- stories. Tell them that all relig- 
ions and all earlier ages have had plenty of unfathered 
children. According to the devout traditions of grateful 
followers, saints and sages have generally been heralded 
into the world by some supermundane signs or preternatural 
road. The old world's literature is full of miracles, but 
the beatitudes are scarce. The divine charity, which was 
also God-like justice, that soothed the Magdalen and said 
to the erring, " Neither do I condemn thee, go sin no more," 



this is the exceptional, this is the inspiring part of the rec- 
ord; it is still potent and places Christly signs upon the 
brow of him who thought and lived then. Between the 
miracle lines of the New Testament is discovered the man 
Jesus, such as I tried to characterize at the outset 

The second objection to the humanitarian thought of 
Jesus may be called the historical objection. There are 
those who appeal from Bible texts to the facts of history 
for proofs of the supernatural origin of Christianity and the 
God-man theory of Jesus. They call the splendid roll of 
martyrs, they point to the white-robed line of saints, the 
majestic cathedrals, the great pictures, the sublime music, 
the heroic crusaders, now in physical armament, and again , 
in the more invulnerable armament of the sprit, that have 
gone forth reckless of danger, regardless of cost, to rescue 
the world from the hands of the heathen, to gather souls into 
the fold of Christ; they point to the complex activities of 
to-day, the missionary societies, churches, reformatories, 
hospitals, schools, charities, all of which gladly confess 
their dependence upon the Christian thought and their 
origin in the Christian inspiration, and thev triumphantly 
say, " Do not all these prove the supernatural origin, is not 
this the work of a God rather than the work of a man?" 
To which I reply, " Yes, it is the work of God, but not the 
work of a God-man, Christ Jesus. It is the work of God 
through men. It is the work of him who tabernacles in the 
human." If all this proves the supernaturalism of Jesus, 
how can we deny the like claim of the other great religious 
systems of the world, whose conquests, particularly those 
of Buddhism, are scarcely second to those of Jesus in the 
territory traversed, not second in the number of souls 
touched, while its moral wealth in the way of humility, 
love and self-sacrifice, is so little understood by us yet that 
we have no right to put any mean limits upon it? Borne 
under its pagan banners once came very near possessing the 
world; the drumbeat of England is to-day heard around 
/the globe; shall we grant them on that account the 
claim to special relationship to God, or say that these facts 
prove miraculous antecedents and supernatural guidance? 
In regard to this historical argument against the natural 
view of Jesus, it must also be said that not all of Christen- 
dom is of Jesus. Its theology is more of Paul than of the 
Nazarene. The time was when the sword, which Jesus 
condemned, played an important part in the triumphs of 
Christendom, and to day the ecclesiasticism in which Jesus 
would have no part dominates in by far the larger sections 
of Christendom. And this ecclesiasticism has doubtless 
been an essential element in this domination. Jesus is 
only partially responsible for Christendom. From him 
comes one stream into that mighty tide that is fed from 
many tributaries, and his contribution is not the marvels of 
faith, but the simplicities of morals. The post-biblical 
miracles of the Christian church make tame and small the 
miracles of the New Testament; but the moral enthusiasm 
of Jesus finds in Matthew Arnold a champion as unqualified 
as in Savonarola, and the beatitudes are reflected as joyfully 
and gratefully in the pages of Emerson as in the sermons 
of John Wesley. Yes, the man Jesus abides. While 
bishops and synods, preachers and deacons, bewail the de- 
cline of faith and the waning of Christian doctrines, albeit 
they believe that Jesus of Nazareth was of and with the 
almighty God, we see John Fiske slowly girding himself 
for the great work which he yet hopes to accomplish on 
"Jesus of Nazareth and the Founding of Christianity." 
This will be the study of Jesus as a factor in human his 
tory, and Christianity as law- environed, the product of 
nature, all the more on that account an emanation from 
God. When we realize that 

"The litanies of nations came 
Like the volcano's tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below 
The canticles of love and woe," 
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then indeed will nature give place to England's abbeyB 
alongside of the Andes and the Ararat, as the poet prophe- 
sies. 

One more objection remains to be considered, the 
one I have called the psychological argument. We are told 
that the soul has need of a supernatural savior. The sin- 
ner, it iB urged, demands a mediator. The heart hungers 
for some miraculous blood to wash the guilty stain away. 

This appeal must be settled by the soul itself. Let each 
one speak for himself. As for me, I ask for no mediation 
between me and the sunlight My heart rests in the thought 
of the infinitely near God. This thought is my all- suffic- 
ing creed. There is something wrong when the child is 
taught to dread the father's face even in its direst sins. No 
face so full of tenderness as the face of the Infinite Love, 
the Eternal Justice, yes, justice is the word. As I hope 
for peace, let me ask for nothing else than justice. As I 
honor manliness, let me accept nothing else. I will not 
send my aspirations towards the Infinite, the Eternal Pres- 
ence, in a round-about way, no, not even though that way 
be through Jerusalem and over the top of Calvary. If the 
thought of Jesus as a God sent out of heaven, caught back 
to heaven by some supernatural procedure which may be 
extended through him to a spasmodic snatching of your 
soul as a brand from the burning, satisfies your soul, if it 
makes your life rhythmic and your thoughts harmonious, 
by all means save that thought as the best for your uses. 
Hold to it so long as it makes you a calmer, cleaner, wiser 
man or woman. 

III. THE POWER OF THE HUMANITARIAN THOUGHT OF JESUS. 

Meanwhile, let me speak for those who cannot so think 
of Jesus, but who do delight in the thought of a humanity 
that, though it touches a Judas on the one hand, rises to a 
Jesus on the other. " I will look up unto the hills from 
whence comethmy strength," aye, and for us valley-dwell- 
ers there are mountain heights more inspiring than the 
ranges of the Himalayas or the Andes, the mountain peaks 
of soul. Let us delight in the prophetic ranges that break 
into Socratic peaks, Jesus and Sakya-Muni heights. I like 
to believe that there is a path all the way from here to 
there, from the humblest valley to the rarest table-lands of 
soul. This thought inspires me with an ambition to become 
an Alpine climber of the spirit. Take away your theologi- 
cal Christ that I may have the man Jesus, for I would fain 
face danger as he did, stand censure as he did, endure de- 
feat as he did, triumph over death as he did. Let me be- 
lieve he did it as a man, that I, a man, may dare try, that I 
may be content with no meaner standard. Let me believe 
that God used the human hands of Jesus to heal and to 
soothe, and that in no miraculous fashion, because you and 
I have hands to lend to just such uses. I cannot see his 
eyes filled with tears as he stands with Mary and Martha, 
but I have seen blessed sympathy tears in other eyes, and 
so I have a hint of how his eyes must have looked. I want 
to believe in Jesus's manhood because I love to believe in 
yours and in my own, and in thus thinking of Jesus I do * 
not belittle God but I do ennoble man. In believing in the 
manhood of Jesus I believe in the integrity of the universe. 
I believe it works well enough without any intervention or 
interruption, even from heaven. I disbelieve in a far-off 
heaven because with Emerson I do believe in that near 
heaven found in the " shining laws that are rounding into 
full circle and complete grace, linking the law of gravita- 
tion with purity of heart, making ought and duty one thing 
with science, with beauty and with joy." O there is spirit- 
ual power in this humanitarian thought of Jesus. It 
makes for a religion broader and deeper than any Chris- 
tianity the world has yet known. It makes for a religion 
that soothes the heart as well as satisfies the head. Recog- 
nizing the mighty power of this personality, the proof of 
whose reality I find in the power itself rather than in any ex- 



ternal record of the same, seeing so large a place for the 
Jesus of rational thought, I come to my last point in this 
discourse. 

IV. WHAT IS THE RELATION WHICH THI8 JESUS OF RATIONAL 
THOUGHT BEARS TO OUR WORD AND WORK? 

In what does his spiritual leadership consist ? I wish 
you could have been present in my Confirmation class yes- 
terday morning, providing your presence did not interfere 
with the clear workings of the children's minds. There we 
worked out our thought of Jesus by the aid of a diagram 
on the blackboard. We conceived of the work and words 
of the great religious teachers of the world streaming down 
through the ages as rays of light, and drew them as such 
in chronological order, the seven great teachers as we have 
classified them. We realized that as the ages go on, these 
lines converge; they are drawn nearer together by the 
growth of intelligence, by the interchange of commerce, 
by the ever- widening sympathies of nations. We remem- 
bered also that these rays distributed their light laterally as 
well as directly; they illuminated each other. We recog- 
nized the fact that at the present time still the rays of light 
are to most men not only distinct, but rival and antago- 
nistic, and that he who stands in the line of the Christian 
ray, like him who stands in front of the headlight of an 
engine in a dark night, sees a light so dazzling in its 
brightness thai he is rendered blind to all other lights. 
Compared with this, the other lights seem wholly insignifi- 
cant. But, we remembered that boyB and girls stand- 
ing at the end of the Mosaic ray, the Buddha line, 
and even the Mohammedan line, would each see the 
dazzling brilliancy and revealing power of their own ray, 
while they would be tempted to affirm the insignificance 
and subordination of all the other rays. Hence, we con- 
cluded that, while appreciation of our own light was our 
due and our privilege, depreciation of the others was mean, 
and that for us, with our present head and heart power, 
comparisons are dangerous. We remembered further that 
there must be a place farther along down the coming cen- 
turies where these converging rays will meet and mingle. 
At this point a youth may stand and look down each of 
these great historic rays, looking, as it were, each in the 
face, and such a youth will find a dazzling beauty in all of 
them. Then, and not till then, will one be competent to 
establish comparisons and to compute relative estimates of 
values, but when one gets there he will have little relish 
for any invidious comparisons; he will not be jealous for 
the supremacy of an$r one, but he will be greedy for the 
triumphs of all. He will then recognize that light is light 
everywhere. In the final analysis the spectrum shows that 
the light from all the stars has about the same stellar con- 
stitution. At that point of sympathy towards which we 
are approaching, the student will remember that the light 
from countless stars is one, and that it ever streams down 
from above as well as horizontally through the centuries. 
At that point the observer will realize how all names shrivel 
in comparison to the omnipotent light, and that all lines are 
artificial. That point is the point of universal relig- 
ion. Larger than Christianity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism 
and all other isms, is the view for this point. 

But, you say, " Jesus is the great teacher of teachers, he 
is par excellence the leader of the world, even on your hu- 
manitarian basis. Why not make him the captain of your 
band, the leader in your work in some outward, formal, 
definite shape? ^Why not inscribe his name on your ban- 
ner and declare for him and him only? Do this for mili- 
tary reasons, for the strategic advantage." To do so would 
be treason to Jesus. It would be making a finality of what 
was to him a beginning. The only leadership that Jesus 
knew was truth, love, the spirit of the infinite God. What 
was good enough for Jesus is good enough for me. As I 
love him, I dare not make a measuring-line of his name or 
sever myself by even the thickness of a word from a fel- 
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low-mortal who aspires to excellence and helpfulness, 
though he may be placed at the end of a different ray of 
light from mine, one whose brightness may seem to him 
to overshadow the brightness of this ray that has filled my 
life with joy and pointed it towards nobility. 

A few months ago, some of the more liberal ministers of 
Chicago and vicinity determined to reach out their hands 
beyond and across the sect lines for a wider co-operation 
and for a fellowship broader than any marked with a de- 
nominational badge. With this movement I had great 
sympathy, in its companionship I took great comfort Of 
it I had and still have much hope when it becomes a real 
movement, away from dogmatic lines to ethical intentions, 
away from wordB to life; but when some of them concluded 
to limit their fellowship by the word " Christian," and put a 
rim to that wheel which has a center in every individual 
soul but no circumference this side of the Infinite Love, by 
asking all to join under the "spiritual leadership of 
Christ," I regretfully preferred to stay outside with the 
saints and sinners who are proscribed by that phraseology. 
I will stay in the fellowship of Moses Montefiore and the 
truth-seeking and man-serving Jews everywhere. I will 
stay outside with Chunder.Sen, Mozoomdar, and the white 
souls of India, with Emerson, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates 
and Jesus. All these loved truth more than names, 
life more than creeds, character more than organization. 
I am glad that I am a citizen of these United States, but I 
am more glad that I was born into the Christian stream, 
that I took in Christian ideals with my mother's milk, that 
I am of the household of Jesus, Jesus the man, the car- 
penter's son, the Galilean preacher. I sometimes think I 
know a little f about him, I sometimes hope that I understand 
his spirit somewhat, but Christ the official, the captain of 
an ecclesiasticism,- the leader of my spirit in some way 
which I must confess and explain and debate about, I do 
not know, because this thought of a Christ contradicts, 
blurs, annuls the Jesus of the beatitudes, the Jesus who 
had open fellowship with Samaritans as well as with publi- 
cans and sinners, the Jesus who throws me back divinely 
upon my own soul and Bays, "Why of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?" This Jesus points me away from himself, 
away from all • external standards, whether historical or 
theological. His leadership bids me hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, bids me stop at no formula — " Why callest 
thou me good, for there is none good save one, the Father ?" 
— bids me seek the purity of heart which is the revealing 
road to God. Would you follow Jesus, behave yourself, 
and out of right conduct grow into that being which is 
character. Tell the truth. Be generous with that which a 
generous universe has so bountifully bestowed upon you. 
Be brave, be reverent, "Love your enemies, do good to 
those that hate you and pray for them that despitefully use 
you." Yes, more than fellowship with the good of all 
names, if I would be of the household of Jesus I must 
have fellowship with the bad, not in their badness, but for 
the good that is tragically encrusted there. I must weep 
for thoughtless Jerusalem and mourn for the shivering 
egotist beneath his phylacteries and behind his high-sound- 
ing prayers. I must have a belief in the unbeliever, a 
hope for the hopeless, and I must make a church for the 
unchurched. Friends, I aspire to merit the word Christian 
and am complimented when, with its spiritual and ethical 
connotation in mind, any one is inclined to give it to me, 
but -whenever it is used as a herding song, when the Chris- 
tians are gathered like sheep in a pen by themselves, I am 
ready promptly to resign the name and go outside where 
the thing is before me. 

For many reasons I love the name Unitarian, but chiefly 
because of the hint of unity which it carries, the prophecy 
of brotherhood; but whenever that word becomes too small 
to cover every seeker after goodness that may desire to wear 
it to profit by its ministrations or to enter into its helpful- 



ness, it is too Bmall for me, it is too small for the spirit of 
Jesus, for the " Word becomes Flesh " in that seeker after 
good also. Aye, in the goodness of every man. fience it 
is that I am most glad to be a man. In being a man I am 
most of his household who won his right to the title of the 
son of God because he was so glad to be called the son of 
man. 

"Man I am and man would be, love, merest man and nothing 

more. , 

Bid me seem no other ! Eagles boast of pinions — let them soar ! 
I may put forth angel's plumage, once unmanned, but not before. 

Now on earth, to stand suffices,— nay, if kneeling serves, to kneel : 
Here you front me, here 1 find the all of heaven that earth can 
feel." 

Is there not a bugle call in this thought ? Can we not 
hear, fresh from the blessed lips of the self-denying one, 
the commission: " Go ye into all the world and preach this 
gospel ? " He said it over eighteen hundred years ago, but 
it comes with the freshness of to-day because the spirit 
that prompted it then still prompts it, and the need that 
made a command of it then is still imperative. Think of 
the tyranny, worse than any shackles that ever chafed the 
ankles of a slave, which remains in Arkansas around our 
fellow truth-seeker and liberty-lover down there, — and that 
tyranny reaches all the way into your homes. Young men 
and women there are in the homes about us who dare not go to 
the church where their intellect leads them and where their 
souls find most nutriment for fear of wounding father's and 
mother's feelings, as if the parents held certain theological 
interpretations of Jesus higher than the intellectual and 
spiritual freedom of their children. Mothers and fathers, 
on the other hand, see their children floating about in the 
wake of the most popular preacher or going to Sunday- 
school and church where they have the u most fun" and the 
best company, — without either the will, the courage, or the 
intelligence to make truth-seeking the all-commanding con 
cern of these children, growth the passion of their souls, 
reason the guiding star of their faith, and duty the inspi- 
ration of their religious natures. Is there not a trumpet- 
call here, something for us to live for, yea, if that served it 
better, something to die for? When you know that there 
are millions of dollars paid every year in this country to 
the support of religious forms and ideas that do not repre- 
sent either the convictions or the needs of the contributors, 
when you know that hundreds in this community of ours 
will go out of churches to-day with scorn for the doctrines 
they have listened to and with indifference to the pleas 
made to them, is it not time for you, all of you, to stand up 
to be counted on the side- of intellectual seriousness and 
ethical convictions? Yes, let us preach the gospel that Je- 
sus preached, the gospel of the "Golden Kule," of the 
good Samaritan, that gospel delivered to the woman at the 
well, " God is spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth." The faith of Jesus more 
than faith in Christ is what will save the reverence of this 
generation and compel manliness and womanliness in the 
next. Given the Unitarian spirit, and the Unitarian letter 
will always be kept subordinate, suggestive, tentative. 

The " faith of Jesus " suggests something to attain to, it 
indicates a method of doing and loving, the "faith in 
Christ " suggests credal fences and theological test -lines, 
something that has been and will yet be used to cast up a 
reproach against sincere thinkers, to point to the door some 
souls that seek the piety of Abou Ben Adhein, who do love 
their fellow men. 

" Go put your creed into your deed, 
. Nor speak with double tongue. 

" For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
^ Will take the sun out of his skies 

Ere freedom out of man." 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Geneseo, 111.— The Geneseo papers publish 
an account of the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary. of the settlement of Milton J. 
Miller as the Unitarian pastor in that city. It 
speaks in the warmest terms of Mr. Miller's 
work, of his modesty, of his public spirit 
and liberality in every good cause, especially 
of the social influence of both himself and 
Mrs. Miller on the young people, and voices 
the sentiment of the community in express- 
ing the wish "that they may continue as 
happily and successfully in their work for 
twenty years to come." The following lines 
in commemoration of the twenty yeses' pae> 
torate were read by Miss E. M. Chapin. 

Just twenty years ago, dear friends, 
We wandered a scattered, hungry flock; 

W> had no leader to find us food. 
Or smite for our thirst the arid rock. 

So we sent towards the land of the rising sun 
For a Miller to come— though we had no mill, 

And we brought our grists, and hired a wheel, 
Working together with right good will. 

We held that our Father, wise and pood, 
Who makes the grain for mankind to grow, 

Had not meant that all should be fed alike, 
For one man's weal is another's woe. 

And though a seed that has laid inert 
In a mummy's wrappings a thousand vears, 

May sprout and grow, we ourselves preferred 
The fresh, sweet kerne's of new-grown ears. 

The tough old creeds of the years gone by 
Have served their purpose and had their day ; 

Th« stubble-fields of the past \ield not 
The daily bread for which we pra\ . 

And whv should we ask ii ? Behold how fair 
The eolden harvest of riper thought! 

How rich our dav, for our granaries 
Are bursting with sheaves for our nurture brought. 

Onr Miller worked with strong right arm, 

A careful hand and a loving heart; 
He made our interests his own, 

And of onr lives became a | art. 

The Miller's wife was a power for g< od,— 
She tended the gates ot the little flow 

That turned the wheels to grind our grain, 
Leaping in foam to the rocks below. 

How we loved them both, and how their home 

Was a home to all their little band; 
How th»* sick were tended with gentle care, 

How the poor were fed with liberal hand. 

As time went on and we stronger grew, 

We built a little mill of onr own; 
What a glad sontr sang our wheel that day— 

I hear it still, through the years that are Hewn. 

For twentv vears has our Miller toiled, 
His hand has not failed nor his courage lacked, 

Though the locks once dark are silver-white, 
And the thieves of age are on his track. 



As the years rolled by his thoughtful eye . 

Has watched the fields of ripening thought, 
The wheat and the tares— the mildew blight 

And the strong, full ears by the prophets brought. 

And as he ground with busy wheel 
He sifted the chaff from the wheat away, 

Wisely dividing the word of truth, 
Gleaning the good from the bad alway. 

He taught us to planfwith careful hand. 
For what we sow we must one day reap ; 

Neglected, the tender blades will die, 
Or bear a harvest to make us weep 

Sow the good and true, sow the just and kind 
In the fertile soil where no thorns may spring, 

By patient culture we yet may see 
Our answered prayers in the sheaves we bring. 

These practical leeeons that fell from his lips, 
As he taught us the worth of th^se golden seeds, 

Were the words of life to our hungry souls, 
And daily bread for our daily needs. 

When our band grew small and our faith grew weak 
And the wheel of our mill caught the sad refrain 

The Miller and the Miller's wife 
With words of cheer made us hope again. 

And the meeting here from week to week, 
Joining in prayer and praise and song, 

The teaching the children— best sowing of all— 
How it stirred our hearts with an impulse strong! 

So all together for twenty years 

We've planted, and reaped, and stored away; 
And some of our sowing was done in tears,— 

Will the sheaves be garnered in joy one day ? 

The thoughts from this pulpit winnowed out, 
Like winged seeds have been wafted free ; 

Wherever they fell their message has been 
Of faith and hope and charity.- 

And the hands we missed have scattered wide,— 
On the western prairies their green blades seek 

For a harvest of truth that shall abide, 
To feed the hungry and strengthen the weak. 

May our mill sing on, and our two true friends 
. Still guide it together through storm and sun, 
Till they fold their hands for a well-earned rest, 
And hear the blessed words, *• Well done." 

Chicago.— The pastor of All Souls church 
is giving a series of six " War Reminiscences 
by a Private Soldier " to the public school 
children in his neighborhood. On the plan 
of the u Old South " lectureship, tickets were 
distributed on written application to all those 
children in the public schools in the vicinity 
above the seventh grade. The auditorium of 
the church is crowded to its utmost capacity 
every Friday afternoon Over four hundred 
and fifty children are in attendance. An 
unique and pleasant occasion occurred at this 
church on Thanksgiving day. A table was 
spread by the parish for the homeless one«, 
and some twenty- four sat down with the 
pastor and his family to a Thanksgiving 
dinner, and afterwards gathered around the 
church hearth stone and merrily beguiled the 
hours into the evening. A Book Sociable was 
given by the members of the Unity Club and 
the congregation last Wednesday night for 
the benefit of the circulating library. Tlu 
condition of admittance was a book, and 140 
volumes were added. 

—Rev. J. V. Blake of the Third church Issues 
a neat one-page pulpit calendar for December, 
giving the subjects of his sermons for the 
five Sundays of the month at 10.45 a. m , and 
of as many * 4 Conversation Lectures" iu the 
church parlors at 10 a. m. on Zoroaster:— five 
of a series on the "Seven Great Teach- 
ers." A deal of work is herein laid out for 
the minister. Invitation is extend* d to every 
one to attend these Services and Lectures. 
—Mr. Milsted, of Unitv church, exchanged 
last 8unday with Mr. Conklin (Universale) 
of this ritv, receiving cordial welcome from 
his hearei s. 

Omaha. Neb.— On Sunday last, Decem- 
ber 9, the secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence preached to a good congregation in 
Unity church. Since the recent departure of 
MrrCopeland to Washington Territory the 
church is without a pastor and i* now earn- 
estly looking for the right man. It is believed 
by our people thf re that a strong society can 
be built up. Mr. Copeland has served our 



cause long and well in the Missouri valley, 
and he retires for a well-earned change and 
rest from the hard field in which he has la- 
bored in the face of many discouragements, 
to the strength and encouragement of hun- 
dreds too seldom reached by our Unitarian 
ministry. He goes to his new field trained 
by hardships, equipped with experience, and 
backed by the good-will and love of all of 
his old associates. The Omaha church has 
recently suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore whose funeral occurred 
on Sunday last. She was a warm friend an 
supporter of Mr. Copeland during his minis- 
try, and deeply interested in the work of 
charity and reform, not only in Omaha but 
throughout the state of Nebraska. She was 
also a director in the Women's Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. Her loss will be deeply 
felt in many circles. 

Sheffield, IU.--November 25th Mr. Fisher 
preached his last sermon to this society. Two 
years of earnest work on the part of pastor 
and people have formed ties not easily sev- 
ered. It was very much regretted by all that 
circumstances made H necessary to accept 
his resignation. His has been no weak un- 
certain gospel, but one full of stod*, inde- 
pendent, manly and womanly self-reliance, as 
well as an abiding trust in the divine order. 
We congratulate Cincinnati on having ob- 
tained so worthy a man, teacher and preacher. 
Services will be supplied until a permanent 
minister can be obtained. p. 

Boston.— The Globe theatre held Sunday 
evening the most crowded audience of all the 
Unitarian meetings lately held there. Rabbi 
Schindler and Rev. C. F. Dole each gave a 
courteous, but a distinct statement of the par- 
allel lines of their respective faiths. 
—The Christian Register makes a very 
handsome sheet in its dress of new type. 

Duluth, Minn. — Regular Sunday eve- 
ning services have been maintained here 
since the last Sunday in October, by ministers 
of the Minnesota Conference. After January 
1st, the supply of the pulpit will be under- 
taken for six months by the following Mass- 
achusetts ministers : Messrs. Jaynes, Nichols, 
Bulkeley, Lawrance and St John. 



Rheumatism 

We doubt if there is. or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; but thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla, If you nave 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

" I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 1 found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had." 
H. T. Balcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

" I had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things for me. I recommend it to 
others." Lewis Bubbakk, Biddeford, Me. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla Is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 
* Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my 1 



purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, 
seems to make me over." J. K Thomp801*, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, anc 
is worth its weight in gold." I. BABRBioroat 
130 Bank Street, New xork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 



Bold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. 
only by a L HOOD & CO., Lowell, 

IOO Doses. One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
Chuhch op the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, December 16, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, December 14; subject, Westminster. 
Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, December 10, services at 10:45 
a.m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday,- December 16, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 16, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; subject, The Angel Song of 
Christmas, the basis of the Universal Church. 
Monday, December 17, Unity Club, Emerson 
section; Tuesday, December 18, 4 i\ m., 
Browning section; 8 p. m., Philosophy sec- 
tion. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, December 16, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Sixth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, December 20, 
8 p. m., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 

The Woman's Physiological Institute. 
The fourth lecture, on ** Dentistry," by Dr. 
Julia C Mann, January 14, 3 p. m, Ethical 
Culture Hall, 45 and 47 Randolph street. 
Lecture free. 

Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla if you 
want an honest, reliable medicine. Do not 
take any other which is alleged to be " about 
the same" or "just as good." Insist upon 
having Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar 
to itself. Sold by all druggists. Try it. 

Coughs and Colds. Those who are 

suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. 
Sore Throat, etc., should try Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches, a simple and effectual 
remedy. They contain nothing injurious, and 
may be used at all times with perfect safety. 

Now that the rush of the summer work is somewhat 
over, we desire to call attention to some matters look- 
ing forward to profitable work for the fall months, 
and through the. winter. Write to B. ¥i Johnson & 
Co.-, 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., and they will show 
you how to do a grand work, which can be made a 
permanent thing. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr <fe Co., U5 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Poetry, Comedy and Duty. By C. C. Everett. D.D- 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin <fc Co. 
Cloth, pp. H15. 
American Literature. 1(507-1885. Volume I. By Char- 
lee F. Richardson. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons Cloth, pp. 535. 
Chapters from Jane Austen. Edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. 

Maxwell* Co. Cloth, pp. 366. Price 75c 

Readings from the Waverley Novels. Edited by Albert 
F. Blaisdell, A. M. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chi- 
cago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, pp. 264. 

Price 75c 

The Human Mvsterv in Hamlet. By Martin W. Cooke. 

New York: "Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Chicago: 

-S. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, pp. 135. Price.... $1.00 

Travelers and Outlaws. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

cinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. 

Maxwell & Co. Cloth, pp. 340. Price $1.50 

Jesus Brought Back. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 214. 

Price 7 $1 00 

Brownies and Bogles. By Louise Imogen Gulney. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth, pp. 174. 
Biding Hie Time. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
Lee A Shepard. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell A Co. 

Cloth, pp. lw. Price $1 25 

^Th6 Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assist. Trans- 
lated with a brief account of the life of Saint Francis 
by Miss Abby Alger. Boston : Roberts Bros. Cloth, 
price $l-°0 



Mildred. — "Now, Aunt Jane, you are too 
hard on me ! How can you expect me to know 
exactly what to do ? A girl docs not get engaged 
every day, and when I ask mother, she always 
puts me off with ' Go and ask your aunt.' " 

Aunt Jane. — "Well, Mildred, I suppose I 
should not expect a girl of your age to be up on 
such matters ; but certainly her mother ought to 
be. It happens that only a short time ago I was 
reading, in my infallible guide, an article on eti- 
quette, entitled, ' Before and After the Marriage 
Engagement. * I will lend the magazine to you, 
which will answer all your questions. And now 
that you are contemplating marriage, let me give 
you a little advice : do not start off, like your 
mother did, to always depend on others for her in- 
formation. Your mother always says, * Go ask 
Aunt Jane ; she knows everything.' Well I am 
egotistical enough to admit that I can generally 
give information on almost any subject that comes 
up in the home circle, and yet I will tell you, 
candidly, that every bit of my household knowl- 
edge has been gained from reading Demorrst's 
Monthly Magazine. It covers absolutely .every 
point interesting to a family, and without it I would 
be lost for answers to your numerous questions. 
Every mother should take it, and every girl like 
you who is contemplating starting a new home 
should put that down as the first 'requisite. May 
be you think my praise is too strong. Well, try 
for yourself. You say you want a pattern of that 
jacket I have just finished. Unfortunately mine 
is too large for you. I see that W. Jennings 
Demorest, Publisher of Demorcsfs Monthly 
Magazine, is offering to send a specimen copy of 
the Magazine for ten cents. Send for one, and 
you will get your pattern for nothing ; for each 
Magazine contains a 'Pattern Order ' entitling the 
holder to the selection of any pattern in stock, and 
of any size manufactured. Don't think by this 
that Demorest's is a Fashion Magazine, for it is 
not. Its fashion department is peifect, as are all its 
other departments ; but James is as anxious for its 
arrival each month as I am myself. It is simply 
a perfect Family Magazine worth ten times the 
subscription price, which is only Two Dollars 
per year. If you are thinking of subscribing for a 
magazine the coming year, before doing so, be 
sure and send ten cents for a specimen of Demo- 
res? } s Monthly Magazine before deciding. It is 
published at 15 E. 14th St., N. Y."— Adv. 

For Six Cents. 

We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high-grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Maga- 
zine, Eighth and Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25. Address this office. 



The Journal of Industrial Education. 

Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association, Is devoted to the " New Education " 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, fl per 
year. For the next two months' 1 he book •• THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL*' given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL.. 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 

Boom 2, Times Building, Chicago. 



Books of Permanent Value, 

. __ A 

UPTON'S MUSICAL HANDBOOKS. 

This useful and convenient series of books, which 
aims to explain the great compositions of the 11: asters 
of music, is now completed by the publication of th»» 
Standard Symphonies. Bv common consent of those 
best qualified to judge, the books are indispensable to 
all who would intelligently enjoy and thoroughly un- 
derstand the music which they hear. The series con- 
tains 

THE STANDARD OPERAS, 
THE STANDARD CANTATAS, 
THE STANDARD ORATORIOS, 
THE STANDARD SYMPHONIES. 

Each is beautifully and clearly printed, and very taste- 
fully bound in a rompact and convenient volume, 
and the prices of the four volumes in a neat box are 
as follow : Flexible cloth, vellow edges, $6.00: 
extra gilt, gilt edges, $8.00 ; half calf, gilt tops,$13.iH) ; 
half morocco, gilt edges, 815.00. [ 

Each volume sohl separately in any binding. ■ 
"There are thousands of music-loving people who 

will be glad to have the kind of knowledge which Mr. 

Upton has collected for their benefit, and has cast in 

a clear and compact form."—/?. //. Stoddard, in N.Y. 

Mail and E spree*. ' 

THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 

A Series of Studies of the Lives, Works and Influ- 
ence of the Great Writers of the Past by Great 
Writers of the Present. * 

NOW READY. 

MADAM DE SEVIGNE. 
By Gaston Boibsieu, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by M. B. Anderson. 12mo, $1 00. 
GEORGE SANO, 
By E. Caro. of the French Academy. Translated by 
M. B. Anderson. 12mo, $1.00. 

MONTESQUIEU. 
By Albert Sorel. Translated by M. B. Anderson, 
and E. P. Anderson. 12mo, $1.00, 
VICTOR COUSIN. 
By Jules Simon. Translated by M. B. Anderson and 
E. P. Anderson. Mmo, $100. 
TURGOT. 
By Leon Say of the French Academy. Translated by 
M. B. Anderson, l'imo, $1.00. 

IN PREPARATION: 

Voltaire. By Ferdinand Buunetiere. 
Rousseau. ByM. Ciiekhuliez. 
Lamartine. By M. De Pomaihols. 
Balzac. By Paul Bouroet. 
Saint-Beuve. By M. Taene. 

" One of the most notable literary enterprises of re- 
centyears."— The Nation, X?tr York. 

" This series opens so charmingly that if indeed it 
prove interminable, we for one shall not complain. "— 
The Press, Philadelphia. 



AN EXCEPTIONALLY CLEVER BOOK. 

How Men Propose: 

The Fateful Question and Its Answer. Love 
Scenes from the Classic and the Popular Works of 
Fiction. Collected by Agnes Stevens. 12m o, 343 
pages. $1.50. 

The idea of this volume is a novel and happy one, 
namely, to collect from a wide variety of sources ex- 
amples of "Popping the Question," as given in the 
best works of fiction. An uncommonly piquant book 
is the result, one that not only charms by its warm 
human interest, but furnishes material for an attrac- 
tive literary study in comparing the styles of various 
authors in their treatment of a similar theme. 

Jesus Brought Back. 

Meditations on the problem of problems. By the 

Rev. J. H. Crooker. 12mo, $ 1 00. 

The aim of this book is stated to be " to give intel- 
ligent and earnest inquirers some of the most impor- 
tant results of recent scholarship, and to set forth an 
interpretation of the character and teachings of Jesus 
which will make Him more attractive and His gospel 
more powerful in human llres." 

Scholars of recognized ability who have examined 
this work highly commend it for its literary merit, 
religious spirit and vigor of thought. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., CMcano. 
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£!tt PERFECT MAO£ 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter©! a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and roost Healthful. Dr. Price T e 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

HEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



THE 

New York, Penn. & Ohio 

In connection with 

Inr Tnt, Ids £Q]£ ft VntanR.lL 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EA8TERN CITIE8. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS « 
TO THE EAST, ** 

W ITH 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaehee, Barter Care, and 

Elegant Day Coaehee. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

o«n«rai Manager. General Pass. Agent 
27E W "X"OS5^- 



Christmas Sale! 



A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 

ChoiceTable Services 

CAME SETS, FISH SETS, 

MEAT SETS, 80UP SET8, 

DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, 

In Elegant and Tasteful Decorations, 




NEW, RICH CUTTINGS IN GLASS. 

Thin Flint Glass in Variety. 



Fine Piano, Banquet and T able Lamps. 

«4R0YAL COPENHAGEN CHINKt* 

pertaining to the line. Remember, our prices are extreme y low, owlny to. tW« depart- 
ment being operated in connection with our immense importing and Jobbing business. 
Don't fail to look us over. 



VISITORS WELCOME. 



PITKIN & BROOKS, 

IMPORTERS, 

Corner Lake and State Streets, 
CHICAGO. 



} Z^rEREQTYPERS, •:•> 



^KfiVX*, 



$75.£2 to $250.22 ra ^e M w?r1IJ g M fru^ 

Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 100» Main 
8t„ Richmond, Va. 



T0K0L0CY- 



#A book for every woman. 

f ALICE B. BTOCKHAM, M, D. 

1 Sample pages FKEK, 
The most popular work for F ~ 

irc.OOOSOLDSSfSS' 

Alice B. Stock ham A Co., Ch icago, 111. 

THE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
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The obiect of The New Ideal is the discovery and 
propagation of constructive liberal thought, and the 
application of modern ethical Ideals to the increasing 
problems of human need. This work it will deem 
Religion. It will feel, moreover, that there is no re- 
ligion higher or more necessary; for this, on its 
thought side, will be the establishing of ethics and re- 
ligion on a scientific basis,— a consummation which a 
rapidly increasing number of the world's earnest 
workers are more and more, every year now, demand- 
ing and endeavoring; and on its practical side it will 
be the augmenting of the sum of human good. 
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What Is said of "The New Ideal." 

[From Judge J. W. North, Oleander, CaL] 

" I inclose stamps for The New Ideal. The tone 
of your paper is nearer what I want than anything 
else I have eeen. While it is free from Jewish and 
Christian mythology, it is full of useful instruction; 
while it fully and joyously accepts all science, it does 
not descend to coarseness or flippancy in exposing er- 
ror. It aims to dispel darkness in the true way,— or 
presenting the light attractively. Success to all such 

[From a reader in Dakota.] 

" I can do no less than send yon my subscription. I 
consider your paper a Helper-on in the 'world, and 
wish it could reach every family in the land." 

[From a progressive New Hampshire minister.] 

" I consider your paper of great value, especially to 
young men. I only wish it came oftener." 



Contributors to January number (just out): 
Dr. Abbot, Messrs. Potter, Hinckley, Froth- 
ingham, Holland, Janes, Traubel, Marshall, 
Mrs. Cheney, and the editor,— in essays, 
poems, papers, reviews, etc, etc. 
Address The New Ideal, 
Hathaway Building, 630 Atlantic Ave., 

Boston. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The American board of foreign missions rejected the Rev. 
Mr. Noyes from their Missionary list because he had too 
much hope for the heathen, too great confidence in God's 
love, but an orthodox church in Boston have concluded to 
send him to Japan on their own account and have raised ten 
thousand dollars for the purpose. 

Judging from the following, clipped from the Presbyte- 
rian Review, Unitarians are not alone in this tendency to 
dispense with creeds as grounds of fellowship: "After a 
long and somewhat animated discussion, the London Bap- 
tist Association has declined by a majority of twenty-eight 
to adopt a ' Credal Basis.' A committee has, however, been 
appointed to prepare a Declaration expressive of the Evan- 
gelical views of the Association." 

Says the Boston Herald : " A case where the punish- 
ment seems to fit the crime is that of a man up in Chicopee 
who has been sentenced to three years in state's prison for 
cutting out the tongue of a horse. His conviction is due to 
the efforts of the ' Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to AnimalB,' and is one of the severest ever meted out for 
cruelty to dumb animals. It is an encouraging sign of ad 
vancing civilization, when a crime against a horse is pun- 
ished almost as severely as a crime against a man. And 
yet away back in Asia before the Christian centuries, under 
the laws of Zoroaster to slay the faithful house dog was 
punished as murder." 

Miss Willard, in her address before the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, which recently held 
its annual meeting in New York, — after recounting the re- 
buffs which women have received during the past year from 
church conferences and associations, and speaking of the 
memorial presented to the Presbyterian General Assembly 
asking that body to say a friendly word in behalf of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, which they refused 
to do, — makes the following deserved criticism on the action 
of ministers. She says: " Women go to other learned pro- 
fessions and are politely treated; they are admitted to 
practice in the supreme court of the United States and as 
delegates to the National Medical Association; but no mat- 
ter how considerately their words are ordered, and although 
they, as the unrepresented class, might naturally look for 
the courtesies which are held by some to be a compensation 
for that feeble-minded estate, they oftentimes receive from 
the class of men whom they do most to help, no adequate 
notice or reply. Reverently I say it: They come unto their 
own, and their own receive them not." It ought to make min- 
isters blush with shame that physicians and lawyers are 
more ready to recognize the claims of women, than those 
who receive from women the strongest support and sym- 
pathy. 

The Reformed Church Messenger cbJIb attention to the 
fact that in Minnesota the governor's message must be 
printed in no less than ten different languages, in order 
that it may be react by all the people of the state; yet en- 
tertains no fear for the stability of our free institutions on 
account of this variety of elements in our population. On 
the other hand, it sees, that to be strictly a homogeneous 
people is not in the natural order of things, nor conducive 



to the highest results. It Bays: " In our youthful, forma- 
tive period as a nation, it is better for us to be at least 
slightly heterogeneous. In the beginning we were com- 
posed of different nationalities, and it was just because of 
this difference that our forefathers were enabled to form a 
broad constitution which fused us into a nation and made 
us one American people. And so we predict it will be with 
the new elements of population coming in upon us from the 
north and south of Europe. . . . There is always dan- 
ger of falling under the domination of some race, clan 
or section, somewhere in the North or the South, in the 
East or the West, and it is better to have a variety of races 
in our vast domains, so as to give us a more cosmopolitan 
character. The mingling together of the best blood of 
Europe here ought to produce the best race on the planet." 



Professor Drummond, he who wrote " Natural law in the 
Spiritual world," has been at work developing natural 
Christianity in the college world. An article in the An- 
dover Review for November tellB his method : "Among 
the first things which Professor Drummond did on en- 
tering upon his work at Yale," — and what he did at Yale, 
he tried at Harvard, Prinoeton, Amherst and Columbia, — 
"was to obtain a list of those students who were denomi- 
nated as 'leaders.' These included men who were first in 
scholarship, and the various branches of athletics, such as 
boating, base-ball, foot-ball, etc. After having obtained a 
list of this nature, he called upon each man personally, told 
them that he needed ' leaders ' in his work among the stu- 
dents of Yale, and asked them if they were not willing to 
act their part in an effort to bring the students in a body 
over to the side of Christianity. Great success rewarded 
his efforts in this direction, and it was not long ere he had 
most of the leading men in Yale University enlisted on his 
side. In a short time great religious interest was aroused 
and a plan of Christian work was adopted." The " Chris- 
tianity " he commends to and through his "leaders " is that 
Christianity which is" the science of manhood. It embraced 
all those who accept Christ as their example, whatever be 
their conception of his divinity or origin." No wonder 
that " men seemed to get a new conception of what Chris- 
tianity meant," and followed gladly. 

The latest attempt to create a prejudice against the 
churches and religious organizations based on holy pur- 
poses rather than theological conclusions or intellectual 
statement of any kind, is to charge Buch organizations with 
an attempt to establish an aristocracy of the good, a 
practical exclusion of the bad. This would seem like 
logical desperation; for any one at all acquainted with the 
history, the statements and the interpretations of the organ- 
izations in question, must know that it is moral aims and 
not ethical pretensions that they inscribe upon their banners. 
Character is the end of religion and should be the aim of 
all religious organization. The desire to attain to it, not 
the pretense to possess it, indicates both the spirit and the 
letter of a Character- Church. It is the " desire to advance 
Truth, Righteousness and Love" that is the offending 
phrase in the resolution of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence; not the claim that it possesses either truth, righteous- 
ness or love in sufficient quantities to pronounce upon the 
eligibility of any candidate who desires to enter its fold for 
the above purpose. It does say confidently that he who doe 
not desire these excellencies, who has not a purpose to bette^ 
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the world and be bettered in it, is not in acoord with the 
spirit or the letter of the Conference. The character-church 
is a church of spiritual aspiratione, not of theological 
doctrines. It represents a quest, and not a capture. It is 
a search, and not a possession. It says that holiest convic- 
tions, song, prayer, the solemn thought of God itself, are 
means, not ends, to the fruit bearing life. The publican 
who smote his breast as he exclaimed, " Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner," is eligible to a membership in the character- 
church. The phylacteried Pharisee who complacently 
wrapped his religious excellencies and confidences about 
him, saying, '* Lord, I thank thee I am not as other people 
are," is hardly of such a fellowship. He deals in finalities, 
the other in possibilities. The one aspires, the other has 
attained, or thinks he has. The church we believe in iB the 
church of the holy hunger; the sweetest fellowship is the 
fellowship of divine desires. 

Monier Williams, in his book entitled "Hinduism," 
says "that no description of Hinduism can be exhaustive 
which does not touch on almost every religious and philo- 
sophical idea that the world has ever known." In Count 
d'Alviella's "Evolution of Religious Thought" there is a 
passage which strikingly illustrates Monier Williams' posi- 
tion. Before our era the Sankhya school taught that the 
universe had only a gradual evolution from an incoherent, 
indeterminate and homogeneous Bubstance, Prakriti, and 
had differentiated and developed itself by its own inherent 
forces. This system seems at first to have been atheistic 
and materialistic, and therefore more analagous to the 
doctrine of Haeckel than to that of Spencer. But the 
impossibility of explaining the transformation of matter 
into spirit, led later advocates of this bold speculation to 
admit the existence of spiritual energies not to be traced 
back to the material manifestations of the Prakriti, and 
which had to be conceived of as uniting with the latter in 
the evolution of the Universe. Then again the difficulty of 
accounting for the relative and finite without assuming an 
absolute substratum led them, as it has led the evolutionists 
of our epoch, to concede the existence of the Unknowable, 
the mysterious power from which matter and spirit alike 
emanate." T?ne failure of this, which is but one of many 
attempts made in different ages to explain the higher things 
of the spirit in the lower terms of matter, ought to encour- 
age those of to-day who are trying to give a spiritual turn 
to the evolution doctrine. 



HAVE WE A MESSAGE FOR THE TOILER? 

Below we print a searching challenge from a thoughtful 
friend and correspondent of Unity. It presents in concrete 
shape the oft-asked question, " What has our liberal faith 
to offer to the masses? How does the Christ of rational 
thought, the religion of thoughtful people touch the lives 
of the struggling and the sinning? Have we a Christmas 
gospel f Do science and culture blunt the message angelic, 
4 Peace on earth, good will to men ?' " We invite the sym- 
posium suggested, but let the answers be brief, and, so far 
as possible, let them follow the method of the questioner. 
Can we have some testimonies of experience ? 

"Our liberal spirit, we believe, has the friendliest, kind- 
liest face that ever beamed from an organized church to 
light the world. It is radiant with happy thoughts and 
gracious feeling. It is a face that mirrors brightly the 
beauty of a good conscience. It wears the benediction that 
the love of whatever things are true, just and honorable 
gives for the soul's strength, and cheer and comfort" — 
(Unity, June 16, 1888.) 

" God can forgive such, sins, and will, as it is possible to 
commit against him alone; not God alone can forgive sins 
committed against man."— (September 29,) 



" The whole meaning of the creative effort is to furnish 
at last the intelligent, self-directing individual. And we 
must proclaim now that the only method by which this de- 
voutly-to-be-wished consummation can be reached is that of 
liberty; liberty, mind you, as means and method, not as 
end." — (September 1.) 

" That * three- fourths of life ' which is made up of ' con- 
duct ' will be the real test of man's fitness for fellowship 
here or for heaven hereafter." — (August 25.) 

" He is loyal to Christ who is loyal to his own higher self, 
to his own brightest visions of truth and duty, to the work 
God has given him to do in the world." — (October 20.) 

Here is a problem for the friends of Unity. I have culled 
a few utterances from the later numbers as typical of some 
phases of the Liberal faith; let us examine them thought- 
fully and decide whether to our thinking they are typical, 
and whether we assent to them. Then, here is our problem. 

Let us suppose an intelligent woman unable to read or 
write, but quick to apprehend, whom we employ to scrub 
floors two or three mornings a week. We have discovered 
that she is affectionate and faithful, any kindnesses on our 
part have been more than repaid by her good humor, 
promptness and desire to please. Suppose this woman 
drops out of our life, our feeble inquiries fail to discover 
her, and so we go on our busy way with another woman to 
wash our floors. But after awhile, supposing we find out 
that this woman had sinned, that the birth of a child had 
prevented her from working, and that, unable to pay her 
rent, she had been turned out of her rooms. In these straits, 
begging lodging from other poor, from depression and hope 
lessness she had let her babe die of neglect; though not 
actually killing it she is conscious after its loss that she was 
to blame. Given this woman, physically weak, unlettered, 
but with a human heart, foully sinned against by an indi- 
vidual, sinned against by an apparently heartless society, 
and worst of all overwhelmed by a sense of her own sin 
which has caused her trouble, — given this woman cast down 
in the depths of an Egyptian darkness as the type of a con- 
gregation, not all as sadly off necessarily, but still let her 
physical, moral and spiritual state be the concrete type. 
Our hearts prompt many plans for her personal aid and we 
hope she may receive it, but the problem is first this, — 
What gospel, good-tidings has the Liberal church for such 
a congregation, what iB the spiritual food you would bring 
to these absolutely starving souls as the first crumb of 
nourishment, the first gleam of light in a valley of the 
shadow of death ? What message will you bring them that 
they may call you blessed? Remember their unlettered 
ignorance, their dumb, baffled sense of an evil power 
militant against them, above all their unutterable failure, 
and remember their humanity. 

Can we have a little symposium of sermons to these 
people? What message has the Liberal church for them 
more appealing and true than the older creeds ? Give us 
the text and the heads, indicating along what lines you 
would develop your thought and what you would accent 
Make as compact a sermon, as possible that Unity may have 
roo m for a number. 

.5bolti>ag (Sbreetm^e 

. . . TO . . . 

Good words continue to come to Unity readers from our 
fellow workers. The following arrived too late for insertion 
in our last number. 

From A. J* Beavls, Iowa City. la. 

We think of you a great deal and we think a great deal 
of you. 
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From S. 8. Hunting, Des Moines. la. 

Unity is the word for this age. It is a great word, every 
letter of which should be written in a capital. In the light 
of evolution, the whole Bystem of organized life of which 
we are a part, has resulted from one life- force which has 
brought the mineral from the nebula, the plant from the 
mineral, the animal from the plant, and last this life has 
mounted up and flowered out into the consciousness of a 
life which prophesies immortality. This unity which 
makes the universe of worlds has its highest representative 
in the unity of humanity, — unity of reason and, in the 
best, of the moral sense. In unity is not only strength, but 
the hope of the future progress of mankind, and all unities 
in the One Eternal Unity. 

From P. H. Hugenholtz. Jr., Amsterdam, Holland. 
I am very happy to send my Christmas greetings to you, 
and to all friends of liberal thought and universal religion 
I had the pleasure to meet in the United States. Daily 
I remember with the innermost joy the elevating hours I 
spent in the Unitarian, free-religious and ethical circles of 
America. Now, when Christmas is approaching, th& sense 
of fellowship and sympathy speaks loudly in the heart of 
all friends of free religion. At the birth of Jesus, so the 
old poetical legends tell us, the shepherds of Bethlehem 
and the wise men from the East rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy and presented their gifts unto him. In other 
words the religions of Jews and heathen contributed the 
best they had to the new-born Christendom. The ethical 
spirit of the Israelitic religion, the aesthetic and artistic 
sense of the Greeks, the talent of organization and codifi- 
cation of the Romans, the love of freedom and individuality 
of Germans, all come together in the new religion. So all 
serious men, laborers and merchants, scientists and artists, 
politicians and social reformers, poets and novelists, preach- 
ers and teachers, all of Europe and America have to con- 
tribute their gifts to the new religion of this time. So the 
angel of free-religion brings us the gospel of piety, free- 
dom and joy, and anew the song is heard: Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 
That we all may join in that universal song of humanity is 
the heartful wish of your friend and brother. 

From James C. Street, Pastor of Church of Second Con- 
gregation, Belfast, Ireland. 

It is a far cry from the north of Ireland to Chicago, but 
hearty greetings lose none of their significance though they 
are carried over seas and continents; and my greetings to 
Unity, and to those represented by Unity are full of warmth 
and affection. You stand for the widest comprehension, 
and have no prison bars to keep free and faithful souls out- 
side your fellowship. All churches hitherto have been 
sects. You understand that the Church of God is for all 
the children of God, and that differences of opinion no 
more exclude from it than differences of color or tongue. 
The freedom you represent is the freedom which humanity 
demands, and some day will have, churches and creeds not- 
withstanding. I am with you in this, and in my own way, 
am trying to represent the same comprehensive freedom 
here. But you have a wider field, and nobler victories are 
for you. Any victory in this great fight for freedom in any 
part of the field is a victory everywhere. So in your suc- 
cesses I and others like me heartily rejoice. So long have 
Christian churches harped upon doctrines and creeds that it 
seems like a new revelation to be driven, as Unity drives 
us, to look for character and conduct as the proofs of true 
religion. And yet if we could see clearly it would be made 
lustrous as sunlight that for ages, in all lands, and through 
all divine lips the lessons of Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion have been taught Here in this old 
land are to be found men, and women too, who are with you 
in the noble stand you have taken, *and who are following 
your work with deepest sympathy. Count me among this 



number, and be assured that I stand clearly and faithfully 
for the principles you are so finely representing. As I 
write these words the old year is hastening away, and the 
sweet unities represented by the Christmas-time are coming 
into view: may I not send to you and to your readers, 
widely scattered over your western world, my loving greet- 
ings? A day is dawning when men will find in character, 
aim, aspiration and progress a sufficient bond of union, and 
when no differences of opinion will bar the way to fellow- 
ship and co-operation. As I greet you all, so do I greet 
this coming day whose dawn is already enriching with 
roseate hues the mountain-heights of life. 

From J. Estlln Carpenter, London, England. 
Dear Unity: 

Though I am not one of your constant readers, yet you 
find your way sometimes into my study with a word of wis- 
dom or cheer, and I gladly send through you, at this com- 
ing Christmas tide, a hearty greeting to all friends of lib- 
eral thought and universal religion in America. 

How great is our cause, and how great our joy to be 
called to labor in it! In spite of all that seems bewilder- 
ing, wars and rumors of wars, selfishness and oppressions, 
cruelties and lusts, I seem to see one mighty thought grow 
clearer and clearer in the heart of our time, " Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness!" We do not 
all phrase the thought alike; but we all mean it to include 
justice, and peace, and good will ; and one day we shall all 
see eye to eye what these things are. The moralization of 
religion is the great work of this century. It is more im- 
portant and far-reaching even than the rationalization of 
religion with which it goes hand in hand. This is an era 
of inventions, and I think it will be known to our posterity 
as the age which discovered Christianity. . Do you remem- 
ber how dear old Thomas of Celano describes the celebra- 
tion of the Nativity by his master, Francis of Assisi? It 
was in one of the last years of his life. He had his manger, 
his oxen, and the fittings of the stall all reared in the little 
church. Thither came all the people of the villages around, 
as all night through he kept the sacred watch. And lo, 
within the manger was seen a gentle babe; and when 
Francis bent over him in lowly reverence, the babe awoke 
and stretched out his arms to the saint. Even so, says the 
good Thomas, when the child Jesus was forgotten in many 
hearts, was he raised up anew by his servant Francis. In 
many of our hearts the child Jesus has awaked again like- 
wise; how various have been the voices that have aroused 
him! Sometimes the poets, the sages, the seers; sometimes 
the men of science; sometimes the critics and historians; 
sometimes the deep experiences of life, wherein our hearts 
have suffered, and then have grown tender and childlike 
once more. And the new Jesus with his great words about 
God and man, — no longer superhuman and infallible— so 
old and yet so new, is leavening thought and life around 
us as, I verily believe, he has not done for eighteen cen- 
turies. Is it so with you? I trust it is. Then we may 
keep the festival of human sympathy and human endeavor 
with a growing hope and gladness, and our own failures and 
disappointments will pass in the larger vision of the Good 
that is already, the Better that is coming, the perfect Best 
that shall one day be. 



CONTRIBUTED. 



THE A8KINQ SOUL. 

Wide-eyed it dwelleth on the mountain height, 
Gazing into the far off deeps of sky, 
And questions of the stars that pass it by. 
In the deep, damp mine with flickering light 
It marvels o'er the crystals sparkling bright, 
And ponders on the rocks that smoothly lie. 
It asks of Nature, whence, and how, and why, 
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And wearies 'gainst the boundaries of sight. 

Does never answer come from out the deep? 

Or from the silent rocks? The old earth keeps 

Her secret close. Yet search is not in vain 

That nearer brings the awed and questioning soul — 

Though clouds of doubt and fear around it roll — 

To the great mystery of joy and pain. 

Alice Gordon. 



THE PRACTICAL MESSAQE pF UNITARIANISM. 

A PAPER READ AT THE RECENT ILLINOIS CONFERENCE HELD 
AT QUINCY, ILL. 

I. 

The truth known, but not lived, is the infidelity of the 
ages, while the truth taught, but not acted, is the pathetic 
satire in all human progress* In human life the deed is 
ever the true message, the doer evermore the real preacher. 
The word message may be heaven-born and truth impelled, 
yet if it be not somehow incarnated into the flesh of daily 
human life and action, it will fail " whereunto it was sent." 

The practical message of Unitarianism to the people of 
to-day is the practical message of all expressions of relig- 
ion, — the uplift of human life. If it shall be able to do 
this, it shall have a practical message. Said Lincoln with 
terse eloquence at Gettysburg: "The world will little note, 
nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here." So it is in the Gettysburgs of the 
world : it is the life which men live, the deeds which they 
do, which alone can consecrate any truth or any cause. 

People do not care greatly to-day for names aB names; 
they are much more concerned about the great realities for 
which these names assume to stand. They are seeking for 
some faith, some truth, some message which shall wisely 
and widely interpret life and its painful and faith- destroy- 
ing facts, and translate them into a satisfactory equation. 
The eternal problem is : Given, the tragedies and injustices 
of life to find in them the Infinite Goodness and Wisdom. 
That religion which is to touch direct, to elevate and in 
spire, the lives of the present time must be a humane reality, 
— a positive, constructive, uplifting force in the social and 
moral welfare of the plain, common people. It must be 
sympathetic with the common human problems of every- 
day social and business life; it must seek out the hidden 
"causes it knows not of;" it must be foremost in practical 
charity, in looking after the urgent personal needs of the 
poor and dependent classes. It ought in some delicate in- 
direct way to look into the lives of the homeless and friend- 
less in every community, and know somewhat of "the 
stranger within the gate." It should inspect our jails and 
station-houses, our poor-houses and hospitals; Bhouldinow 
something of the sick and suffering and sorrowing near at 
hand, in the church and out of the church. In this work 
it should know no sect, no creed, no social distinctions, no 
nationality. 

In other words: Any religious faith crystallized into a 
church organization for practical work should know of peo- 
ple as they actually are, living in the practical, competi- 
tive, money-getting, social whirlpool we call American life. 
It should seek to minister wisely unto the greatest daily 
needs of the common people, struggling to solve that most 
vital of all social problems: how to get a living, and to live 
honestly and religiously while getting it. Into this life it 
should enter as a real factor, a directive, helpful, cheering 
element. Indeed, no religious organization in Ajnerica to- 
day can afford to be ignorant of, or indifferent to, anything 
which enters into the daily lives of the common people, 
their daily needs, problems, perplexities, their commoner 
failures, weaknesses and temptations. Nothing which con- 
cerns human welfare can be foreign to it. 

The Unitarian message, both doctrinal and practical, 
should be more and more directed to the common . people. 



I know it is thought a high message demands a highh ear- 
ing, the mould must fit the thing moulded. Grant the ap- 
parent necessity of a new dialect of religious speech upon 
the advent of new ideas of religion, yet this must in the 
end be translated into the homely speech of every-day life, 
in order to reach the ear of the people. We can not ap- 
propriate what we do not understand. The presentation of 
our interpretation of religious truth should, therefore, be 
plain, orderly, easy of comprehension, and set forth in those 
short, Anglo-Saxon root-words which find a quick reception 
in every mind. Unitarianism should teach in a practical 
way its faith in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; that since we have one common Father, all men 
are brothers, bound together by a moral and spiritual kin- 
ship, heirs of a common shame and of a common glory; that 
no one man can truly live unto himself alone; that what- 
ever is an injury to him in one part of the world is an in- 
jury to all; what is a good done to one man is a good done 
to all; and that for our weal or woe, humanity is one. And 
on the strength of that kind of a theology ought we not to 
have the courage to "go before the country" and burning 
all the other theological bridges that are behind us, do the 
work that lies before us ? 

I should judge that one practical thing for Unitarianism 
iB to show that religion is a growing and practical verity in 
human life and thought, never a theological theory or a fos- 
silized attainment; that new knowledge requires a new life, 
and new light an added responsibility. Men are naturally 
indifferent to those things which can not be made to appear 
to concern themselves seriously. And the long divorce be- 
tween reason and religion in the church and in church work 
will account, doubtless, for much of the indifferent, critical 
and hostile attitude of the people toward the church as a 
genuine and active embodiment of a sensible, practical and 
sincere religious life. It is a part of our message, then, to 
show people that religion is a vital part of their lives; not 
something external, artificial, but native, inherent, " bone of 
our bone, tissue of our tissue;" that it naturally grows out 
of the soil of the daily life, if rightly directed and cultivated, 
and so becomes a staff to support, a comfort to cheer. We 
should study to make convincing the truth that people can 
not truly live outside of a genuinely religious life; that all 
noble, happy inspiring living must proceed from the de- 
velopment and culture of the religious nature. It is ever 
yet true that no religion can long live in the hearts of the 
people which does not throw light upon the dark places in 
life, give strength where was weakness, and create faith 
where was faith and despair. We muBt show, besides, that 
religion and morality are inextricably bound up with each 
other, for the eternal good of each other; that a moral life 
is, so far as it goes, a religious life, and that no human life 
can be religious which is not also deeply moral. Our pre- 
sentation of religion, therefore, should be eminently prac- 
tical. Words and statements of belief, sermons and litera- 
ture, should not alone seek to express it. These but reflect. 
These are but indications of a great pulsing reality in the 
life of the men and women of to-day. Another thing is the 
source of this reflection, and thiB other thing, this primal 
verity, it is, which we should seek to reveal to men in its 
most naked forms, in act and deed, in personal life and de- 
votion. As there are "songs without words," so there are 
sermons without words. 

I have a great and growing respect for that religion which 
does something in the world. It may be heterodox, but such 
a religious reality must ever command my admiration and 
highest estimate. When I see churches mainly engaged in 
hearing eloquent sermons, and in defending moth-eaten, 
reason-riddled creeds, and in keeping their buildings se- 
curely closed to everything except to so-called "divine" and 
" religious services," I keep thinking of that Jericho road 
and the tragedy which happened upon it; I see the widow 
casting in her mite; I follow the motive of that dealer who 
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kept on exchanging commodities until he had obtained the 
one pearl of great price. I think of the talent not hid in 
the napkin, of the force in the bit of true leaven, and of the 
power of growth of that tiny mustard seed. I recall that 
Jesus almost invariably first did something, and then talked 
about it, the deed and the thought being thus instantly 
wedded together into an indissoluble bond of beauty and 
strength. 

More and more the crucial test of the need and sufficiency 
of our churches, and of the value of any practical message 
which they may bear to men, is to be found in the appeal to 
life. Here we shall find the great court of final adjudica- 
tion. Not to some theological Caesar in the past, but to the 
great throbbing life of to-day, must we present our cre- 
dentials. What can our faith do for men? What does it 
do toward solving the problems of their daily lives ? Where, 
and how deeply does it reach our social wrongs ? To what ex- 
tent is it a friend to the poor and neglected? What hope 
and encouragement can it hold out to those people who must 
always remain in the depths of poverty? How does it 
touch and help in some vital way the sense of a wrongful 
and ruined life? To what extent is it helpful in causing 
men to see and hate their wickedness ? Does it lead men to 
question themselves as to their moral and spiritual health- 
fulness ? And what adequate remedy can it offer to the sin- 
sick and passion-bound men and women of to-day ? And 
what food can it bring to the common people who live be- 
side us, who touch our elbows as we go to our work, who are 
hungry, nay, starving, for a religious faith which will make 
common life endurable? How and to what extent doeB it 
touch the finer issues of life and thought ? To what degree 
does it bring faith and hope, and give courage and strength 
to hesitating, skeptical, confused minds where the daily 
thoughts are a warfare and a discord, like " sweet music 
jangled out of time ?" With what success can it deal with 
the dry rot of religious indifferentism which is honey- 
combing modern American life ? In what helpful way does 
it inspire with better thoughts and things the common, daily 
life of the average man, woman and child? Does Uni- 
tarianism touch these facts of our present life in a confident 
and inspiring way, lending a strong and cheering hand to 
all of life's exigencies? The test- question as to our prac- 
tical message to the people, then, is to decide how success- 
fully we can meet and answer the vital demands of human 
life; for no " ism," no religion, tests life, but life evermore 
tests that. 

That church, or that expression of religion, which Bhall 
most broadly enter into the daily lives and needs of the 
common people in America; which shall speak to them 
some commanding words because it has a faith which dares 
to be courageous enough to tell the truth, — Buch a religion 
has a call to do some very pressing and important work for 
the people right here and now. We need not sigh, I take 
it, for any richer missionary fields than those we have at 
our doors in the little country villages and small cities 
wherever we have a foothold. What may our practical 
message not be to such growing communities, in education, 
in literature, in a higher standard of manhood and woman- 
hood; in the founding of libraries, in the circulation of the 
noblest liberal thought in book, sermon and tract; in the 
organization and support of any needed charity work; in 
the education of a temperance sentiment and toward the 
formation of a temperance practice; in looking into sad- 
dened and neglected individual lives, and bringing hope and 
ambition for higher things into homes where materialism and 
selfishness have heretofore been the sole household gods; 
in doing the wise and timely thing for the young people, 
and in calling forth their best and highest possibilities; in 
looking into the neglected and polluted places where men 
and women suffer and find no friendly companionship; into 
our jails and station-houses; in doing personal saving and 
rescue work among young boys and girls, in looking after 



neglected street children and seeing that they are kept in 
school or busy at work learning a trade; in providing inno- 
cent recreations and amusements for these neglected youth 
while growing into manhood and womanhood; in establish- 
ing in charity kindergartens and kitchengardens and 
manual training and industrial schools; in opening our 
churches to the people by giving in them lectures, concerts, 
conversations and talks on themes of practical importance 
in their daily lives; in keeping our churches open every day 
in the week thereby giving some opportunity for proving 
our religion a week-day necessity as well as a Sunday 
luxury; in bringing our ideas and our faith to enter into 
the entire social organism, and to influence and modify di- 
rectly the personal and home-lives of the people. 

The successful religion for to-day, then, is that which 
shall most fully answer to the imminent demands and wants 
of the men and women of to-day. It must know something 
of the real problems which the common working people of 
to-day have to face, and in the solution of which they 
struggle for knowledge and direction during their whole 
lives. To them these are the first great questions, and they 
justly ask, what good can your religion do me? More im- 
portant to them than the supposed far-off event of the sal- 
vation of their souls is the daily struggle to sustain physical 
life. If we would have our religious message accepted as 
something which concerns their industrial, social and moral 
relations as well as their church-life and spiritual aspira- 
tions, then we must give to our expression of religion an 
adequate and flexible adaptation to the social lives and 
moral and religious needs of the common people. 

" And the people heard him gladly." Shall the common 
people hear of Unitarianism gladly as offering a practical 
solution of the vital problems of common domestic living, 
as a balm for the fevered brow and for the aching heart of 
the tumultuous, many-Bided life of to-day ? If we touch 
people in some real, helpful way they will know it, and give 
a response. Perhaps in the past the fault has been that re- 
ligion has not seemed to touch people in any very vital and 
harmonious way, has not seemed to enter into their real 
lives in any very helpful and practical manner, but has 
seemed to be a separate, divine concern belonging to church 
and the ministers. That is, perhaps, still the main trouble 
to-day, explains why so many people remain outside of all 
churches — at once a significant protest and a wide-spread 
danger. And I infer they will largely so remain away until 
true religion shall take up its abode in the church and shall 
be able to translate itself into the vernacular of the common 
needs and hungers of the people of to-day.. 

Henry D. Stevens. 



THB PROPHETS OF THE ASSYRIAN AGE. 

The number of eager listeners gathered in the Art Insti- 
tute Lecture Boom to hear Rabbi Hirsch's fourth lecture was 
larger than on any previous occasion. The lecturer pref- 
aced his study of the prophets with a recurrence to the 
book of Judges. We learned in our last lecture, he said, 
that the book contained mixed traditions, and that it de- 
picted the Hebrews in a rude condition engaged in depre- 
dation, battle and conquest — an army of soldiers without 
hearts. But the book of Judges is also marked by more 
idyllic traits. In it we find the story of Samson and pic- 
tures of sweet home life. By some Samson is figured as 
the Hebrew Hercules. The name signifies sun -like, sunny, 
hence he is believed to typify the procession of the seasons, 
the hero shorn of his locks representing sunny winter shorn 
of its strength; but Samson is merely typical of the village 
dweller gathered with a gay company of young men around 
the festal board and entering into the light amusements oi 
the hour. A riddle proi osed and answered, gave rise to 
the story of honey found in the lion's carcass; and the 
startling statement about the ten thousand killed marks 
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a legend grown perhaps Around a rook called the 
asses' jaw, or springs from an old song. But the 
softer tints of this picture of Hebrew life are soon 
lost in the close of the book, marked with accounts of car- 
nage, fury and fanaticism. Constant dissensions awakened a 
desire for stronger organization. The book of Samuel records 
this movement. But the books of Samuel and Kings re- 
ceived their present shape only during the Captivity. Thus 
we can draw no just contrast between the prophet and the 
king. The book of Samuel is an idealistic representation. 
Saul as we know him was not the actual Saul; nor Samuel 
the actual Samuel. Saul, representing the youngest and 
smallest tribe, comes to the throne. Later Judah, a tribe 
of non-Hebrew elements, settled in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
advanced into Palestine by the South, and were followed by 
other tribes. The conflict with the tribe of Benjamin ensued. 
David was of the tribe of Judah. He was not the sweet 
singer, but really a leader of brigands, and his songs those of 
war and bloodshed, most of the psalms credited to him be- 
ing of later date. 

The contest between the Northern and Southern tribes is 
marked in the history of the Hebrews. David may have 
represented the aggressive spirit of the North. At any 
rate, the ensuing division of the realm stirred to enthusiasm 
men of spirit. The prophet has come down to us as a fore- 
teller of events. But an examination into the Hebrew word 
for prophet shows the element of soothsaying to be ab- 
sent The prophets were announcers to announce the will 
of Yahweh; hence they developed an enthusiasm for right 
and righteousness. In Elijah and Elisha we see exempli- 
fied the sturm and drang period of Hebrew literature. 
Elijah is linked to the mount of revelation. He is repre- 
sented as being extraordinarily fanatical. The prevailing 
feeling of his message is true, however, because written in 
the indelible and indestructible language of the human 
heart The early prophets were men of fire and violence 
but gradually toned down their fierce eloquence. 

The greater part of the prophetical writings, of which 
we have but a part, were first known, doubtless, as tradition, 
first spoken by the prophets when beholding any great 
wrong, and later committed to writing receiving their liter- 
ary finish. The Bible is incalculably injured by the dog- 
matic method of treatment, its literary beauty lost. 

The eloquence of the prophets from a literary point of 
view is of a high order. Different from that of Demos- 
thenes, it runs into plainer grooves. The rhythm of He- 
brew poetry consists in movement of ideas, the wave of 
thought rising and falling. Hebrew prose differs from He- 
brew poetry in this movement of thought — this Parallelism 
— thought that comes to the poet twice. Illustrations are 
always drawn from the home — Palestine, the land of con- 
trasts; rugged mountains and verdant valleys; barren 
deserts and fertile plains; sweeps of land and stretching 
seas. This contrast of topography, of civilization, of popu- 
lation, was reflected in ever varying mood on the canvas of 
thought — the sea roars, the mountains tremble, the people 
are specks of dust beside them. Such are the allusions 
that add beauty and effect to the prophetical writings. 

Joel, supposed by many to have lived about 800-900 
B. C. and to be the oldest of the prophets, was probably 
the latest, and cotemporary with Alexander the Great. 
Amos is doubtless first of the prophets and lived from 710- 
780 B. C. This is the splendid epoch of Hebrew literature, 
and culture begins to unfold its wings — it is the Augustan 
age of the North. At this time, under Jeroboam II, the 
moral atmosphere was low, oppression prevalent everywhere, 
and idolatry common. Amos had the courage to stand 
boldly before kings; with the eye of genius he bids them 
redress what is wrong, or Yahweh will visit their sins upon 
them. It is proposed that he emigrate to the South, but 
instead unfalteringly he reiterates his warning — says he 
cannot help prophesying; BayB that inspiration came to him, 



God spoke through him. This is not a case of pious fraud, 
as some aver, but of prophetic consciousness — that pro- 
phetic ecstasy which was so marked a gift to the Shemitic 
races — to them a real voice which they hear within: Yahweh 
prophesies. The story of Amos is extraordinarily lucid. 
His writing is divided into three parts, the first devoted to 
v relating the misdeeds of the different nations; the second, 
to threatenings; the third to forms of visions. He gives 
us an idea of the corruption of those times, and of the 
higher classes. 

Cotemporary with Amos is Rosea, who pictures the 
anarchistic state of affairs, fills his writings with the play 
of words, and prophetic visions dramatically pictured. 

No book but the Pentateuch is so mixed as that of Isaiah. 
It is full of confusion. Some chapters are written by other 
hands, specially those from chapters xl to lxvi composed 
during the Babylonian exile. Frequently in Hebrew books 
a space is left in different portions and to these are added 
other writings. Thus the confusion in this book is great, 
the chapters mixed up in time, and accounts of different na- 
tionalities joined together. Religion, Isaiah declares, is not 
something that comes from beyond the clouds, but instinc- 
tive in nature. The ox knoweth his owner, and the asB his 
master's crib, but Israel, sinking below the animal, has for- 
gotten his God. The prophet exhorts to a religion not of 
forms but of righteousness, not of sacrifices and oblations 
but of noble deeds, — and this 800 years B. C. Thus we 
are removed from the prophet not merely by time but by a 
moral standard. Isaiah's prophecies are imaginative pic- 
tures in high phrase, pictures exceedingly striking, as in 
the comparison of the vineyard. For righteousness, he 
finds unrighteousness, for justice, injustice. 

Chapters ix to xiv of Zachariah, the second portion, are 
not the work of the first Zachariah. The first part of the 
prophecy deals in visions; the second is free from visions. 
Chapters xi to xiv are probably the work of another anony- 
mous prophet. 

A cotemporary of Isaiah is Micah. The reference to the 
beating of swords into plowshares and spears into prun- 
ing hooks in the second chapter of Isaiah, is repeated in 
Micah, but reversed in Joel, who in a call to arms exhorts 
the people to beat their plowshares into swords, their prun- 
ing hooks into spears, thus showing that he is a prophet of 
a later date than Isaiah. Micah's spirit is the same as 
that of Isaiah, though he announces the destruction of 
Jerusalem while the latter does not The religious ideal of 
Micah — to do justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God — is like that of Isaiah. Were the grand principles 
of the prophet prevalent to day, said the lecturer, religion 
would not be denied man for unbelief in the atonement, or 
through laying insufficient stress on eternal punishment, but 
the peace idea would rule mankind. One day this prophetic 
ideal of 800 years before Christ may be made grandly true 
and peace be the custom of the world. b. o. 



THE HOME. 



AN UNPROMISING CHRISTMAS. 

"I can't do a thing for Christmas!" moaned Mildred, 
closing her eyes and turning her face away from the lights, 
while a quiet tear brimmed over upon the pillow. Left 
alone to herself a few minutes, now that her mother and. 
the doctor had left the room, this was her first reflection. 
The second was like unto it. 

" And I shall spoil their Christmas, too, laid up here to 
be waited on!" and over tumbled another tear to broaden 
the record already jotted upon the white pillow-slip. It 
was that very morning she had walked over to the village 
to buy the soft bright worsteds to work up into hood and 
mittens for the children, and some lovely dainty cards upon 
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which her newly acquired skill in water color painting was 
to have its crowning test and be dedicated to Christmas 
gifts. Then this jolly flurry of snow, — the first of the sea- 
son, — made her gay, and when she came to that sheet of 
ice where she had taken dozens of slides before and never 
fallen, she prepared for an extra fine one. But — how could 
the fates have been so cruel, or she so clumsy ? How could 
she have doubled herself up on the ice in such an unlikely 
way as to succeed in spraining both ankle and wrist at 
once? She didn't know whether to feel passively misera- 
ble or actively belligerent. In fact it seemed to be una- 
voidable to experience both of these emotions by turns, in 
tolerably rapid succession too. 

" Only three weeks to Christmas and four weeks to be in 
bed. I wonder if I'll be up for New Year's day. He says 
my wrist will be well before my ankle is, for it isn't a bad 
sprain. So perhaps I can yet do my crocheting in time. 
But oh! my lovely painting!" Over went her face to the 
wall and the little wet circle on the pillow increased its 
diameter by one more degree, to the measure of a tear. 
There was a sob this time too. School books and class rec- 
itations now crowded up before her in addition to the 
Christmas woe. Back went her face to the light 

" I can hold my grammar or history in my right hand 
and keep up most of my lessons in bed." 

Mother's consultation with the doctor being over, it was 
just here she came into the room. Mother- eyes and 
daughter-eyes sought and clasped each # other, and with an 
arm thrown over the prostrate figure under the quilted 
spread as she Bat by the bedside, mother and daughter 
talked things over. Then Fred and Mattie came home to 
dimner and flew up stairs to see for themselves if what they 
had heard in the kitchen were true, — that merry sister 
Mildred was laid up in bed for four weeks. 

That was the prospect for Christmas on this first Satur- 
day in December. Do you suppose it came to pass in any 
such dismal way as it promised? We will take a peep at 
Christmas day. You and I can skip the three weeks more 
easily than could Mildred. 

Just as the clock struck five on Christmas morning Mil- 
dred awoke. She listened, expecting to hear the children 
at their stockings in the library down stairs. The doors 
were all open; she would surely have heard them if they 
had been up, and they generally were by thiB time on 
Christmas day. All was still ; the embers from her own 
grate -fire had sunk so low that no light guided her eyes. 

While she waited, wondering at the quiet, it was any- 
thing but dark and un- fire-lighted inside her sleep- 
tousled head. Like the long, wavy tresses of her loosened 
hair that covered her young head with grace, and lay out 
upon the pillow, so from her waking mind the rippling 
threads of memory reached out and filled her thought with 
tender light. For something unexpected had happened 
last night and this Christmas eve had been a wonderful one 
with its lights and shades cast so vividly upon her soul. 
With her foot pillowed in a chair, she had helped the chil- 
dren to dress for the Sunday-school festival, choking down 
as best she could her own longing to see the beautiful tree 
and jolly Santa Claus, all the while spinning off bits of 
funny stories to chink in between the children's bursts of 
wild anticipation for the evening's frolic. 

Christmases, — did you know? — are very much farther 
apart in the country than in the city, as are also other gay 
times of the kind, and so it is harder there to be obliged to 
miss one, for it will be longer before the next. She had 
succeeded in getting her way, — that every one of the family 
should go and not stay away for her Bake. She had brought 
it about on the pretense that she had more Christmas work 
she wanted to do while they were gone. Then to make it 
true, as well as to crowd back the tears at missing the fun, 
she had rapidly crocheted her last Christmas offering in the 
shape of a comical little black Dinah with a red dress and 



no feet, for aunt Tilda's baby just two days old She was 
not to go to bed till they came home, and they were to be 
back early. So she hurried her needle deftly, singing now 
and then, and crocheting right into the stitches, like dew- 
drop diamonds, many a stray tear. I do not believe any 
African princess ever had so thickly spangled a robe! She 
scolded herself the while they fell that they must needs 
come, for she had really succeeded beyond her hopes these 
three dreaded weeks, and, after the first painful time, had 
kept up a good part of her lessons, and at last had knit the 
new hood and mittens for Mattie and Fred She was just 
putting in the stitches that made the whites to Dinah's 
eyes, when out upon the air just under her window 
burst forth a carol from a chorus of children's voices: 
" Glory to God, on earth peace, good will to men!" She 
could not fly to the window to greet them, but she threw 
up her arms and listened with a light on her face that 
doesn't get into the portrait pictures in artists' galleries. 
Then mother came up and pushed her chair to the window, 
drew up the curtain and Mildred looked out. 

Across the way the children of the school, each with a 
yellow paper lantern held high in hand, were arranged so 
they stood closely in the shape of one great star made up 
of little stars, while dimly lighted by a reflection from the 
library window below, she saw the dear, bright, upturned 
faces of her own classmates as they sung tjie familiar carols: 
She wished she were a whole roomful of sprained ankle 
Mildreds when the clapping time came; but as she was not, 
she thought better of it and her joy took on the tender 
reverence of tone that reached her through the children's 
voices, as with face against the window pane she heard the 
voices take up one air after another. Then came a pause, 
and after that an all- together shout of "Merry Christmas!" 
that nearly tided her over into the day itself with its im- 
petus of good will. While she was raising the window and 
answering the glad greeting, the star of little stars began 
slowly to move off and as it was disappearing in the dis- 
tance there followed, straggling after, three bearers of pine 
torches "traveling far." Now this morning it all came 
back to her like a bright dream. 

Hark! Was there not a rustling in the hall as if the chil- 
dren in their nightgowns were making their way down 
stairs? " It's time they were awake anyway " Bhe thought, 
and forthwith out rang her voice in a carol. ThiB brought 
a double surprise, for those who had stolen to the door and 
listened, had thought her asleep; and she had supposed 
herself arousing the household; whereas a general laugh, 
an opening of doors, a chorus of " Merry Christmas " from 
the stairway, to her solo, with sudden appearing of lights, 
footsteps and faces, showed ber they had been waiting for 
her. And then, — surely the fairies had been at work! 
Could she have slept so soundly as not to have known 
when father and mother hung up ail the pretty evergreen 
trimmings? Her room was like a woodland bower, and 
there truly was a beautiful little tree in the corner all 
trimmed and sparkling, with mysterious packages hanging 
from its branches and candleB ready for the evening's light- 

ing ' . , « 

All this was a surprise to Fred and Mattie no less than 

to her, and wasn't it good of them to save part of their 
Christmas to have at home with her ? By the time the 
fruits of the tree were gathered and distributed, and the 
three little Maloy children had tried on their new mittens, 
shoes and stockings some fifty times or less, and the village 
girls and boys had been over to relate the evening's festiv- 
ities, Mildred began to believe that a sprained- ankle Christ- 
mas is almost better than one with two good feet! 

" But it must be the lights and shades," she whispered 
to herself in bed that night, remembering the Christmas 
cards that were still unpainted. " I've been so miserable 
and so happy by turns! Last night the most of all; and 
to-day has been perfect!" e. t. j. 
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NOTES PROM THE FIELD. 

The W. W. U. C.— The quarterly meet- 
ing of the Women's Western Unitarian Con- 
ference was held December 6 at headquart- 
ers, Mrs. Richardson in the chair, Madames 
West, Ware, Warren, Hilton, Dupee, and 
Miss Hilton, present. Reports of secretary 
and treasurer were read and accepted. 

Miss Hilton, representing the Post-Office 
Mission Committee, presented copy of a cir- 
cular letter to be sent to Post-Office Mission 
workers, containing an offer of suitable litera- 
ture for use in this work at very reduced 
rates. She asked financial help to buy the 
material In quantity. Mrs. West, for the 
Temperance Committee, reported receipt of 
tracts from secretary of Unitarian Temperance 
Society, that the cause was much on her 
heart, and that she hoped soon to get a Tem- 
perance tract in print Mrs. Ware is earn- 
estly engaged with Mrs. Marean in the 
Ramabai work. A full statistical report will 
be given at the January meeting of the Chi- 
cago Women's Unitarian Association which 
will then close the fiscal year. 

Miss Hilton stated, regarding the Indian 
Montana School, that responses had come from 
a letter of Mr. Bond's sent to some of our 
schools in which the needs of the Crows was 
described, and that a barrel and bag — with 
$10 in money — was ready to be shipped for 
Christmas— All Soul's, and Third church, Chi- 
cago, and Unity church, Hinsdale, the donors. 

Letters from the following named directors 
were read: Miss Gould, of Iowa; Mrs. His- 
cock, Colorado; Mrs. Learned, Missouri; Mrs. 
Savage, Wisconsin; Mrs. Comestock, Minne- 
sota; Mrs. Dinsmore, Nebraska. 

From St Louis and Denver comes a call 
for power to arouse more Religious Study 
Classes; a plea that more brain force be put 
into study among our women and less into 
suppers and fairs. The class at St Louis is 
well attended, and the interest good. "A live 
missionary " is much needed in Missouri — " a 
loving, devoted presence is so much more ef- 
fective than bushels of tracts and papers." 
The Post-office Mission is active everywhere; 
at Denver it u is reaching farther out this year 
than ever before." At Madison very energetic 
class work is being done, covering a broad 
range of subjects. At Kenosha an annex to 
the church is about to be built to house their 
fine library, and for Unity Club and other 
purposes. At Sioux City Unity Circle is well 
attended, and the new church basement ready 
for occupation. The Davenport Post- Office 
Mission Committee is increasing its work. I 



The resignation of Mrs. A. G. Jennings was 
presented and accepted in consideration of 
her removal to Ohio. Mrs. West moved that 
Mrs. E. A. Hailman, of La Porte, be elected 
our director for Indiana. Carried. Mrs. 
John Wilkinson of Chicago was elected 
director from Unity church. The secretary 
reported the recent union of the Ladies' 
Society of the Detroit church with this con- 
ference; Mrs. Warren, that Unity Club, Hins- 
dale, had raised money to support a free read- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. West offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: " That the 
death of Mrs. B. F. Felix has filled our 
hearts with great grief and sadness, and we 
feel that in consequence of it Unitarianism 
has lost one of its ablest workers, and the 
cause of practical beneficence one of its 
most judicious promoters." 

The question of joining the National Coun- 
cil was presented. Moved — That the direc- 
tors here do not think it right to pay $80 to 
join, and that the secretary be requested to 
ask the state if they are willing the matter 
should be deferred, they having expressed 
approval of joining. The meeting adjourned. 
Florence Hilton, 860% 

Treasurer's Report of the W. W. U. C, 

from September 1 0, 1 888, to date. 

receipts. 

By cash on hand $14.48 

" Membership Fees 50.00 

« Third Unitarian church, Chicago. 20.00 

" All Souls' church, Chicago 20.00 

" Unitarian Society, Detroit, Mich.. 5.00 
" Ladies' Society, Unity church, 

Denver, Colo 10.00 

M Ladies' Auxiliary Society, Church 

of the Unity, St Louis ROM. 5.00 
" Mrs. E. W. Dupee, Chicago, (Life 

membership) 10.00 

Total $184.48 

PAYMBNT8. 

To Secretary $66.64 

" Rent and Expenses 86.00 

" Note Heads. 8.25 

" Charles H. Kerr & Co 3.15 

•« Secretary (P. O. Mission) 5.00 

" Postage stamps per Treasurer 1.00 

Total '._— $1UM)4 

annual membership pees paid in to con- 
ference AND ASSOCIATION. 

Chicago: Mrs. F. C. Loomis, Mrs. C. S. 
Wait, Mrs. J. S. Fogg, Mrs. T. T. Crittenden, 
Mrs. F. C. Turner, Mrs. E. A. Delano, Mrs. B. 
J. Gifford, Mrs. It N. Tooker, Mrs. C. N. 
Underwood, Mrs. M. C. Buschwah, Mrs. J. M. 
Butler, Mrs. M. J. Chadwick, Mrs. H. H. 
Martindale, Mrs. M. F. Jamieson, Mrs. N. N. 
Danks, Mrs. W. 8. B. Jenney, Mrs. L. D. Knee- 
land, Mrs. J. T. Moulton, Mrs. Frederick 
Thomas, Mrs. A. G. Burton, Mrs. George 
Broomell, Mrs. M. G. Hagton, Mrs. Charles 
A. Char man, Miss M. H. Martindale, Dr. 
Mary A. Mixer, Miss Delphine M. Glllett, 
Miss Eliza Hoemer, Mrs. W. G. Cutler, Mrs. 
F. M. Gale, Mrs. H. J. Beckwith, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coolidge, Mrs. S. A. Whetstone, Miss R. 
I. Rice, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Southwick, Miss 
Grace E. Babbitt, Miss E. M Rowe, Mrs. D. J. 
Whiting, Mrs. H. W. Cooledge, Mrs. H. Pratt, 
Mrs. C. W. Gore, Mrs. C. S. Dreier. 

Oak Park, 111.: Mrs. Phebe M. Butler, 
Mrs. L. B. Ransom. 

Dallas, Tex. : Mrs. C. T. Dickinson. 

St. Paul, Minn. : Mrs. Otto Gersting, Mrs. 
Edward Sawyer, Mrs. E H. Clark, Mrs. E. M. 
Comstock, Miss J. E. McCaine. 
secretary's receipts for p. o. m. work 

FROM MAY 19, 1888, TO DATE. 

By Contributions $41.77 

" Treasurer -- 12.00 

" Tracts sold 11.85 

Total , $65.62 



EXPENDITURES. . 

To Tracts $28.99 

'• Postage and Ezpressage 10.81 

" Stamps purchased 2.75 

" Incidentals 6.80 

" Cash in hand 16.81 

• Total $65.66 

Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Trecnurer. 

Denver, Col. — We clip the following 
from a Denver daily: 

The annual meeting of the members of the Unity 
church was held last evening at the church parlors. 
There was a good attendance. 

Mr. A. G. Rhoads presided, and Mr. W. J. Acheson 
acted as secretary. 

The report of the trustees was read and was of a 
most satisfactory nature. Since the last yearly meet- 
ing the church edifice had been completed and the 
membership had largely increased. Financially the 
church was on a sound basis, the debt on the buildings 
being all cleared off with the exception of some 
$10,000. 

Kev. Thomas Van Ness, in his report as pastor, em- 
phasized the good work that had been effected by the 
various religious and philanthropic societies con- 
nected with the Unity, including the Ladies' Aid So- 
ciety, the ttalty Club, the Woman's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, the Sunday-school, the infant department, the 
Unity sewing school. 8peaking of the " Our Boy's 
Night School," which was instituted for the purpose 
of providing educational advantages to newsboys, 
messengers, cash boys and others engaged during the 
day in business. Mr. Van Ness stated that the trial ot 
the system had been watched with considerable inter- 
est, and it was believed that the experiment at Unity 
would lead the board of pr.blic education to take the 
matter up and establish echools of this class in vari- 
ous parts of the city. 

Reports were also read bv the officers of the Ladies' 
Aid Society, Ladies' Auxiliary Society and fundav- 
►echool, all of which were highly satisfactory and indi- 
cated a healthful growth in all branches of the church 
work. 

The following trustees were elected for the ensuing 
year: E. F. Hallack, John L. Dailey, H. H. Thomas, 
Professor Paul H. Hanus,.T. C. Henry, Judge A. J. 
Rising and F. B. Crocker. 

A correspondent writes: " Since Mr. Van 
Ness's return his course of evening lectures 
upon Russia has proved very popular. The 
church has been crowded to its utmost and 
still many turned away. . . . The society 
feels itself very fortunate in having a pastor 
who spends his vacations largely for the good 
of his people and gives to us who are debarred 
from traveling the results gained by an eager 
observer." 



Rheumatism 

We doubt if there is. or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; but thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

" I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 1 found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help 
less. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had." 
H. T. Balcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

44 1 had rheumatism three years, and got no 
reflef till I took Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things for me. I recommend it to 
others." Lewis Burbank, Blddeford, Me. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens ray appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. Y. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, ant 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Bakbxngtox 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

8old by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by O. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR 
Church op the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty -third street David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, December 23, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, January 4; subject, Lord Macaulay. 
Unity Chtjkch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. M listed, min- 
ister. Sunday, December 23, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, December 23, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 23, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m.; the Union Christmas Festi- 
val of Sunday-school and Congregation. 
Christmas merrymaking Thursday, December 
27. All Unity Club Meetings suspended till 
after New Year's. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. TV. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, December 23, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Sixth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, December 27, 
8 f. m., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 

The Women's Loan Library, 175 Dear 
•born street, has added " Robert Elsmere " to 
its list of books. 



Don't commit suicide! If you have dys- 
pepsia; with headache, heartburn, distress in 
the stomach, no appetite, and are all worn 
out — but take Hood's Sarsaparilla and be 
cured. It creates an appetite, and gently 
regulates the digestion. Sold by druggists. 

Deserving of confidence.— There is no 
article which so richly deserves the entire con- 
fidence of the community as Brown's Bron- 
chial. Troches. Those suffering from Asth- 
matic and Bronchial Diseases, Couphs and 
Colds should try them. They are universally 
considered superior to all other articles used 
for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher said of them : " I have never 
changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, except I think yet better of that which 
I began by thinking well of. I have also com- 
mended them to friend9, and they have proved 
extremely serviceable." 

Consumption Can be Cured. 

Not by any secret remedy, bat by proper, healthful 
exercise and the judicious use of Scott's Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites. containing the 
Dealing and strength-giving virtues of these two valu- 
able specifics in their fullest form. Proscribed uni- 
versally by Physicians. Take no other. 



Smith (with smiling face)— What have you got the 
bines about? 

Jonee — Nothing to do. Times are dull. 

Smith — Well, now, old fellow, I am glad I struck up 
with you . You sit right down and write to B. J. John- 
son & Co.,*of Richmond, Va., and they will put you in 
a way to make money faster than you ever did before. 
I was out of work, too, but began a little correspond- 
ence with them and now I am growing fat and rich. 
Too busy to talk longer now. 



*WAlffflTOfltff * 8 tne amoun t you can get for a small 
WUJllalU ULsnm if you know lust where to send 
" »■!■*■" "for It. Send 20 cents in silver or 28 
centa in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in Th* Agents' Record and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Ths Farm- 
■bs' Rxoojkd, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
«ix at one dollar. Address 

Ttecord Pub. Co.,* M uncle, Indiana. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice tnustpe conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interest* of our readers. Any booh in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co. % 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Soul of the Far East. By Percivai Lowell. Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
pp. fc». Price $1.25 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. In English Verse. By 
Edward Fitzgerald. New York and Boston : Hough- 
ton. Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 1*4. 

The Man Without a Country. Illustrated. By Edward 
E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg&Co. Cloth, pp. 106. Price $2.50 

The Pilgrim's Scrip: or Wit and Wisdom of George 
Meredith. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg&Co. Cloth, pp. 247. Price $1.00 

Pen. By the Author of *• Miss Toosey's Mission. 1 ' 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, pp. 294. Price $1.00 

With Sa'di in the Garden. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg <fc 
Co. Cloth, pp. 211. Price $1.00 

The Ten Virgins. By E. J. Anderson. Chicago: 
Purdy Publishing Co Paper, pp. 26. Price.. ...25c 

The Seventh Son. A story by Nine Members of tbe 
Saturday Night Club. Jackson, Mich. : Dally Citizen 
Book Print. Paper, pp. 143. 

First Steps in Reading By Martha A. Pease. Chi- 
cago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. Paper, pp. 82. 
Price 10c 



For Six Cents 

We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The 8t. Louis Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and Is a high-grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Maga- 
zine, Eighth and Olive 8t8., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25. Address this office. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Dr. C. T. Stock well. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12m o, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

" One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, and is of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the argu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul."— Omaha World. 

TBI FAITH THAT MAXES FAHH7TJL. 
Sight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 181. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50- by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The tonics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness. Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and tbe Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. "All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication.* 
—Boston Transcript. 

IVOIUTXOH A2TO CHBX8m*XT7. 
A Study, by Rev. J. C. F. Qrumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 
" It is full of eloquent passages."— franco Po> ft 
Cobbe. & 

" Ths author has conducted his argument ^ree 
great question involved in a plain, practical,! v ro 
Columbus Daily Despatch. ^v' LV 

practical putt. J anuary 

Four Sermons delivered at Central M* 
cagOj by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, ra ry™ tu- a 
Economies of Religion," "BreF J ^ 3 , **£' 
"Present Sanctities," "The *fl*ary Of the 
dren." Limp cloth, square t r nearly 400 fine 
•The sermons are short, brp Powell Anthor 
expression, often poetical ii r ' r n OW f ' a ™nor 
geiher among Mr. Jones's from (jOd, says Of 

tho^w^and^entHbe decidedly help - 
Tori Evangelist. >f Evolution. What 

***Any of these Imk - ... , 

prlee. Catalogues fr%Clear Outline Work. 

Publishers* and tney will 
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Are Yon an American Citizen ? 

IF SO 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 



For it is a distinctive American Paper. 
For it Advocates Home Rale for the United States 
For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 
Chnrch or Government with the United 
States. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from our 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Qovernment by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 
81SO 8L Y&ar. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington Street, 
Boston, .... Mass. 



"THE OLD RELIABLE" 

POULTRY JOURNAL. 

1889, VOLUME 20. 1889. 



Nearly Two Decades of 8w» 



The American Poultry Journp 
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LEADING PUBL'Life, retail 
Of Its Class In A' ohelfwom at 

vS^i^^'M of Synonymns 
Address:- .©tail $ 1.25, January 
"W -AJRD ^tage 10 cents. 
118 ' ^^ 
ogressive Supplemental 

full sheep, quarto, 531 
TheBesf* $3.75, January price $2.75, 
riUiA W ^ cents. 

1UC H M. Gannett's poem The Old 
Home, retail 75 cents, January 

& 45 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Gannett and Jones — The Faith that 
Makes Faithful, full morocco, round 
corners, gilt edges, with marriage cer- 
tificate if preferred, January price one 
dollar, postage 6 cents. These books 
were bound up to sell at $2.00, but the 
binding not being wholly satisfactory to 
us, we prefer to close them out at this 
reduced price. They are very pretty 
and durable, but the morocco is not of 
the first quality. 

Grumbine's Evolution and Christian- 
ity. A concise and popular summary of 
their relation. Cloth, l8mo, retail 50 cts., 
January price 20 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Hansen's Legend of Hamlet, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, January price 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 
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Hedge's Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition, also Ways of the Spirit and 
Other Essays, 2 volumes, each retail 
$1.50, January price $1 00, postage 11 
cents. 

Hedge's Hours with German Classics, 
retail 12.50, January price $1.67, post- 
age 15 cents, 

Hpsmer and Gannett's The Thought 
of God in Hymns and Poems, paper, re- 
tail 50 cents, 16 copies slightly soiled 
as to cover but otherwise perfect, at 30 
cents, postage 4 cents. 

Jones's Practical Piety, cloth, retail 
30 cents, January price 18 cents or ten 
copies for 81.50, postage 2 cents a copy. 

Knappert's Religion of Israel, retail 
$1.00, January price 67 cents, postage 
8 cents. . 

Miles's The Birth of Jesus, retail 75 
cents, January price 50 cents, postage 7 
cents. 

Parker's Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man, retail 
$1.25, January price 75 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Parker's Prayers, retail $1.00, Jan- 
uary price 67 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Miss Phelps's The Gates Ajar, retail 
$1.50, January price $1.10, postage 10 
•cents. 

Kenan's History of the People of 
Israel, retail $2.50, January price $1.75, 
postage 15 cents. 

' Seeley's Natural Religion, retail 
$1.25, January price 80 cents, postage 
10 ctente. 

Stebbins's American Protectionist's 
Manual, cloth, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. Pro- 
gress from Poverty, cloth,retail 50 cents, 
January price 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Stockwell's Evolution of Immortality, 
retail $1.00, January price 50 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Mrs. Tileston's Quiet Hours, two 
. series in one volume, full morocco, gilt 
edges, retail $3.50, January price $2.25, 
. postage 10 cents. Selections from Dr. 
Tauler, the Apocrypha, and Ecclesias- 
ticus. Three volumes sold together or 
separately, retail 50 cents each, January 
price 35 cents each, postage 3 cents 
each 

Mrs. Wells's "Miss Curtis," retail 
$1.25, January price 85 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Winchell's Pre- Adamites, retail $3. 50, 
January price $2.25, postage 25 cents. 
World Life, retail $2.50, January price 
$1.65, postage 20 cents. 

Mrs. Woolley's Love and Theology, 
retail $1.50, 'January price $1.00, post- 
age 12 cents. 

"A Pure Souled Liar," an anonymus 
novel, retail 50 cents, January price 25 
cents, postage 6 cents. 

" Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
ion," a volume of essays and addresses 
by various writers, edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. Retail $1.50, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 
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PUBLISHED EVERT THURSDAY BT 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ll,L. 



P. O. DRAWER, F. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President 



1W-175 La Salle Street. 
DR. PAUL CARU8, Editor. 



The reader will find in The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are recognized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit 
This idea is, 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 

presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
Idea propounded In The Open Court. 

Price, $2.00 for one year; $ 1.00 for six months; $0£0for three montJm. Single Copies, 10 CtA. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 



THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family story paper 1b read eyery 
week by 4©0,QOO people* It Is a large, eight-page 
paper, every pa^e filled solid full of Interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work, , 
Boys* and Girls* Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of THE Yankee Blade are 
edited by Sam Walteb Fobs, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation Is rapid iy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don't fail to 
try The Yankee Blade. You will be delighted with It. Comes every 
weea. Our regular subscription price Is $2 00 per year. We ofTer It to 
new inbscrlbera for only 81.00 » year, or 1 
50 centi for alx months. We will send it three 
months for 25 cents, iryonwlllenrloie c<*. 
extra* and mention this paper, ne will 
.•end yon FREE a Half Duten Japanese Sulfa Handkerchiefs of 
1 Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yara square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
iThls is one of the greatest offers ever made by aDy reliable firm. Bend at once. Sent a 
■years for 91.73. The Yankee Blade is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 

POTTER & POTTER, Fobs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

R> have examined the ab"ve~n'*mfd paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find the** *» 
•* « remur table Laraatn . He can recommend them to all our reader*.— Editor. 
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It oricrinatod "with xxs in 1£55 ;la entirely hardy, hav- 
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out protection. Write us and Uarn how you can \ 

&TMIS ROSE FREEi 

Flowers lenre and frajrrant; color soft, satiny pink, di*. I 
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vegetable* and prices of same. N'obofrusouTers. "V* edonotadvertfse " two dollars' worth fo 
60 cents," hut wo do give money's worth, both in quality and quantity. See our K*n*1tie* in 1 
Flcnrers and Vegetable*. Price o f G TIDE, 15 cents, and each copy contains a certificate good f * >r that 
amount in Seeda.so that the hook ia practically free, JAS. VI CK SEEDSMAN, Rochetter,N.Y. " 
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EDITORIAL. 



" Speak a shade more kindly 

Titan the year before; 
Pray a little oftener, 

J xme a little more; 
Cling a little closer 

To the Fattier* a love; 
Life below shall liker grow 

To tlie life above: 9 



In the hurry of the Christmas joy and mid the din of its 
merry greetings, it is pleasant to bid our readers a Happy 
New Year; but it is not easy to moralize upon the season 
or to speak the fitting word for the year gone or for the 
year to come. All this we defer to our next, and so we 
let this, the last word of the year to our readers, be simply 
the word of gratitude for past sympathy and the prayer 
that we may be worthy of their confidence and support in 
the future. The world moves steadily onward. May we 
be ready and anxious to keep step with its advancement. 

What interpretation are we to put upon the fact that the 
Anti-Home Rule address presented to Lords Salisbury and 
Hartington is signed by 864 out of 990 non-Episcopal 
ministers in Ireland ? Here is an intelligent and influential 
body of men whom even Mr. Gladstone cannot afford to 
overlook. 

A header of Unity, sending some pleasant words about 
the issue of December 15, informs us that "Beautiful 
Things," printed on that date as " Selected," was written by 
Ellen Palmer Allerton. The feeling in those lines, lifting 
them so far above ordinary verse, does honor to the poet 
and we gladly pass on the word of information, expressing 
the hope that this rare poetic touch long may linger with 
its possessor. 

"Death in the Cup," says the orator. "Death in the 
cnp," says the poet. "Death in the cup," says the scien 
tist, and the latter's declaration is the one that carries most 
weight. He enforces his warning as follows, clipped from 
the pages of an exchange: "The great London fever of 
1789 took scarcely anybody but drunkards and tipplers. 
Dr. Carn wright, of New Orleans, says the yellow fever in 
1806 took 5000 drinking men before it touched a sober 
man. In the United Kingdom of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, one visit of cholera swept away over 10,000 per- 
sons — not half a dozen teetotalers in that number. In the 
city of Montreal, *i00 teetotalers had the cholera, and but 
one of them died; while 1500 drinking men died of the 
disease." 

Rev. N. P. Gilman, in his exceDent address before the 
Minister's Institute at Worcester, substitutes Doctor Drum- 
inond's interpretation of the Logos of Philo Judaeus in the 
proem of the Fourth Gospel. Then it relds: " In the be- 
ginning was the Thought of God; the Thought of God 
was with God, and the Thought of God was God. . . 
All things were made by it; and without it was not any- 
thing made that was made. In the Thought of God was 
life, and the life was the light of men. . And the 

Thought of God was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 



we beheld its glory, the glory as of an only begotten from 
a father full of grace and truth." This rendering of the 
word logos restores the passage to harmony with the pro- 
foundest philosophy. Spirit antedates form, thought is be- 
fore speech. The word is but the created symbol of an 
idea. " In the beginning " was t hqught — "the thought of 
God." 

A friend's letter puts a deep question, virtually thus: 
Ethics, thought out, is religious thought, yes, — but may not 
God, thought in, produce the ethics? We would answer: 
It is always the God in us that produces the ethics in us, 
but it is the ethics in us which first enables us to think the 
ethical God. In the actual order God is always first, — the 
source of the moral impulse, as of all other vital impulses, 
in us; but the order of our thought is the reverse of the 
actual ordei;, and we think from our self-consciousness, the 
effect, outward to the Source, — which man inevitably inter- 
prets, therefore, in his own image, bettering the Image as 
the self within grows better. William Potter, in the New 
Ideal, words the first part of this great thought with noble 
plainness: " When, as now, we have learned to think of 
Deity as the very substance of Truth itself, as the very 
energy within us that draws us to Kighteousness, as the 
very power that ' wells up ' in our natures as moral con- 
sciousness and that leads us to the altars of sacrifice of all 
merely selfish loves for the sake of universal well-being, 
then we have found a phase of religion that can dominate 
and exalt the soul to-day, no less than did the^beliefs that 
summoned ancient heroism to its tasks." 

<We welcome Mr. West's paper, The New Ideal, in its 
new and Boston form. And others welcome it with a sort 
of hunger, to judge by the list of contributors and hearty 
correspondents. It aims to replace the Index as a journal 
of constructive liberal thought and applied ethics; and the 
old guard of the Index and the Free Religious Association 
are ready to salute and to serve in it, for Frank Abbot 
himself, William Potter, Mrs. Ednah Cheney, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Frederic Hinckley, Moncure Conway, Frederic 
Holland and others are all represented by articles in the 
handsome, opening January number, while Mr. Underwood 
promises fall aid. Still others, many others, will welcome it, 
if it earn even half right to its high name. Mr. West throws 
great emphasis on his intent to have his monthly paper — 
perhaps to be a fortnightly or weekly — a constructive, not 
destructive, force, and Mr. Abbot gives the key-note in an 
article called " Creative Liberalism," — which article the 
editor hints may prove to be the first of a series of articles 
by the same thinker. If so, that series alone will make the 
dollar asked a very small subscription price. Address The 
New Ideal, Hathaway Building, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

The year 1888 ought not to pass without a centennial al- 
lusion to a great event in English history with its lesson of 
Unity. One December night that year, just 200 years ago 
this month, King James fled from his palace, and the great 
Revolution passed its crisis. In the movement which 
brought this result, the union of all parties and sects was 
something remarkable. Macaulay says: "The names of 
Whig and Tory were for a moment forgotten. Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, forgot their long 
feuds, and remembered only their common Protestantism 
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and their common danger. Divines bred in the school of 
Laud, talked loudly not only of toleration, but of compre- 
hension." So striking was the unanimity of sentiment in 
the famous prosecution of the bishops that year that Ma- 
caulay says it was the first and last time in English history 
when love of the church and love of freedom were united 
in perfect harmony. But it should not be the last Let 
Protestant sects unite to-day as in 1688; let them learn 
also the lessons of the two centuries since, and show jus- 
tice and sympathy to the Catholic and all other religions; 
and the cause of the church and the cause of freedom will 
again become and remain one, and both alike be the cause 
of humanity and of God 

" TfflB type of Jesus is the coming type of the true man 
everywhere, — a living, vitalized man, a just, friendly, 
brotherly man, of wide, quick sympathies, of incandescent 
faith and hope." The prophecy is Mr. Dole's, in his little 
book just out, called " Jesus and the Men about him." And 
here are the great, plain " We believes " to which his eighty 
pages mount: 

In the love of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we join for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 



We believe in one God, the Father eternal, 
whose righteousness, wisdom, and love rule 
the worlds. 

We believe in the holy spirit of cheerful- 
ness, charity, and peace, which we would win 
and maintain. 

We believe in truthfulness, honesty of con- 
duct, integrity of character, wise and gener- 
ous giving, purity of thought and life. 

We believe that we owe our lives to the 
service of our kindred, our neighbors, the 
state, and mankind. 

We believe that obedience to duty is the 
way of life, and no one can do wrong and not 
suffer harm. 

We believe that no real harm can befall the 
righteous in life or death. 

We believe in the imitation of Jesus Christ, 
and all God's heroes, teachers, martyrs, saints, 
and benefactors. 

We hold to the brotherhood of those who 
love and serve man, and we hope for the Life 
Everlasting. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts, of New York, stated at a Sunday- 
school Convention, that a thousand blanks with questions 
were distributed among the older pupils of a dozen or more 
of the best Sunday -schools of different orthodox denomi- 
nations. It was a written examination on the most im- 
portant topics of Sunday school instruction. "The result 
( he says) shows how much is known of the Bible and of 
Christian doctrines by the best half of the older scholars 
in our Church Schools." The first question was, "Why do 
we call the Bible the word of God?" He regrets to find, 
out of scores of answers, only one that even seems modeled 
on the lauguage of the Catechism. " From three schools 
came five papers giving for answer that pernicious phrase 
by which the prophets of the New Theology seek to put the 
Bible on probation : ' We call the Bible the Word of God 
because it contains the Word of God.'" Other questions 
were as to "God's Command about the Sabbath;" "What 
is sin?" "What is baptism the sign of ?" "The meaning of 
the Lord's Supper?" "What is the good of joining the 
Church?" "Quote passages concerning Heaven and Hell;" 
"Give the Apostles' (-reed," and "Why did Jesus die on 
the Cross?" Most of the papers had more blanks tban 
answers*, and in many cases, the speaker said, the blanks 



were preferable to the rubbish that was returned. On the 
whole it was a most melancholy showing, closely related, he 
had no doubt, to the ascertained fact that " among church 
members less than ten families in a hundred maintain daily 
home worship." "Parents are a thousand-fold more re- 
sponsible for the general ignorance of the Bible than the 
Sabbath- schools." " My investigations show that next to 
nothing is now known of any catechism." He urges a re- 
turn to ancient modes and standards: Children to attend 
church as well as Sunday-school; more Bible instruction; 
the catechism learned at home; and monthly examination 
papers on the topics passed over. 

It is said that Robert Ingereoll, asked if he could really 
suggest any improvement in God's universe, answered 
promptly, "Yes! If I managed things, I would make 
health catching instead of disease." The Power he criticizes 
makes answer through his facts, "I make both catching." 
We are learning to trace the radiations of health, as well as 
of disease, in what concerns the body even, but in what 
concerns the mind and soul every hour's experience brings 
new witness to the forces of contagion. Gladness is catch- 
ing; kindness is catching; trust is catching; supreme reli- 
ance on Eternal Right, quiet hope in an Eternal Love, is 
catching. Show, live, be that gladness, kindness, trust, and 
hope, and you are one who carries virtue in your very 
presence. Here is one little incident from last Thanksgiving 
Day in illustration, and all the circling kindness of this 
Christmas week, and all the inspiration still kindling out 
and out around the memory of Jesus' life, are but this little 
illustration written large. "A newsboy took the Sixth 
Avenue elevated railroad cars, at Park Place, New York, at 
noon on Thanksgiving Day (the Journal of Women's Work 
relates), and sliding into one of the cross seats fell asleep. 
At Grand Street two young women got on and took seats 
opposite to the lad. His feet were bare and his hat had 
fallen off. Presently the young girl leaned over and placed 
her muff under the little fellow's dirty cheek. An old 
gentleman in the next seat smiled at the act, and, without 
saying anything, held out a quarter with a nod toward the 
boy. The girl hesitated a moment and then reached for it. 
The next man just as silently offered a dime, a woman 
across the aisle held out some pennies, and before she knew 
it, the girl with flaming cheeks had taken money from 
every passenger in that end of the car. She quietly slid 
the amount into the sleeping lad's pocket, removed her 
muff gently from under his head without rousing him, and 
got off at Twenty-third Street, including all the passengers 
in a pretty little inclination of the head that seemed full of 
thanks and a common secret" 



THE NAME UNITARIAN. 

A correspondent from Henderson (Ky.) writes: "I now 
find you are Unitarian without orthodox mythology. Of 
this I am glad. But why should you or I care to be Uni- 
tarian t \\ ith you I believe in the Unity of God; but why 
should we name our religion by this one idea? I believe 
in temperance, but why should I sink my political existence 
in a party that has but that one idea? 

"You will probably tell me that Unitarianism got its 
name by its negation of the false dogma of the Trinity, but 
that it now stands for all rational ideas in religion. But 
does this name properly define it ? Why accept and bold 
on to one that describes simply the one point of an organ- 
ism ? To me it savors too much of a one idea, — too much 
of isms. 

"I like progressive Unitarianism in all things but its 
name. If we could only lop off its name it would be just 
right. I have never seen my way clear to connect myself 
with any denomination. Yet, if there- was a Unitarian 
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church here, I should certainly join it — but with a mental 
reservation against its name." 

The old name "Christian" he thinks the best one still. 
" True, at one time it* was exclusive and narrow, but by 
long use it has acquired a significance for all things good 
and true in our European and American civilization. 
Besides it is a name around which gather the haloes of many 
tender traditions— traditions, endeared to us by poetry and 
art and all of which may be preserved to us by interpreting 
its mythologies in terms of modern science. I believe in 
development — in evolution if you will — and can see no 
reason why it is not true of Christianity as well as of other 
things." 

The above is a very common protest, especially in new 
fields of labor. And no doubt the designation of a move- 
ment by a term, which seems, at least to all unfamiliar with 
it, to revive an old textual controversy, or cover but one 
point of a comprehensive faith, has disadvantages. But it 
is not clear to us that we should find fair sailing under the 
name " Christian." It has already been appropriated by at 
least one denomination, and has been given very contra- 
dictory definitions, but ruling out Unitarians, by most of all 
the rest. It would seem that all names should be regarded 
as convenient and provisional, and be worn somewhat 
loosely. If the name remains as stiff and thick as the 
shell of the oyster, then the creature within will forever re- 
main a mollusk; it will never develop into any other 
creature. 

Rev. H. Price Collier, in his first sermon before his church 
in Brooklyn, said: " I am what is called a Unitarian; but 
when in order to be a Unitarian it is necessary to make any 
man, woman or child uncomfortable who comes here to wor- 
ship God and learn of Christ,' whether as a theist or a Ro- 
man Catholic, that day I renounce Unitarianism. I am not 
here to fight those who honestly disagree with me, nor to 
draw any more lines among Christians or outside of them." 
By this we see that if there is evolution in Christianity, 
there is evolution in Unitarianism, also. He further said: 
" I am so fully convinced that a theology is not learned by 
rote, but must be lived into, . . that I have come to 
consider patience and hope as attributes of theology as well 
as of religion." l. 



CHURCHES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 

There has recently been issued in New York city a call 
for a conference at Chickering Hall to discuss the. present 
religions needs of the people and how to meet them. Rev. 
John Hall, Bishop Andrews, Chauncey M. Depew, Everett 
P. Wheeler, and other prominent speakers are announced. 
Accompanying the appeal is the statement that the number 
of Protestant churches in the city in proportion to popula- 
tion has declined fifty per cent, since 1840. 

At the same date, November 29, the Standard calls the 
attention of its readers, both by correspondence ^and edi- 
torial, to the condition of the Baptist churches in the coun- 
try. It contrasts the state of things now with that of a 
former time. The change is certainly very significant, — 
to some it will be startling. The number of declining 
churches in the rural districts of New England has often 
been alluded to. Doctor Anderson has within a few weeks 
shown how the problem presses upon attention in the rich 
and populous district of Western New York. But the Illi- 
nois correspondent, who seems to speak with official author- 
ity, says: "Over a large part of the state our country 
churches are absolutely disappearing, and so far as Baptist 
labor is concerned, the rural districts over a considerable 
portion of IDinois are left entirely destitute." "Where 
once -were prosperous Baptist churches you will now find 
only one or two Baptist families left." At the present mo- 
ment there are not less than two hundred pastorless 
churches of this denomination in the state, and there are 



more than three hundred others that can have preaching 
only part of the time. 

The writer thinks this is largely accounted for by emi- 
gration and removals from country to city. Fifty thousand 
Baptists, it is estimated, have left Illinois for the West and 
Southwest in the last twenty years. " It is doubtful if any 
church in Chicago could maintain its present strength ten 
years, if in that time it should receive no additions by let- 
ter from churches in the smaller places." "It is the country 
that supplies the fresh vigorous blood and keeps the cities 
from absolute ruin, both in business, in industrial work, in 
moral force and religious life." 

Curiously enough, however, in the same paper, a letter 
from California gives a not very flattering picture of re- 
ligious affairs in San Francisco. The observer says: 
"There are almost no churches of any denomination that 
will equal in vigor and influence those in any of our cities 
in the Eastern or Western states. The Baptists have but 
one church here that can be called strong. . The church-go- 
ing population is estimated at about one-sixth of the whole 
— "about sixty thousand." "The great mass of the popu- 
lation are entirely irreligious; the whole tone of the city is 
irreligious to a degree one could hardly realize until com- 
ing here." 

This would appear to cast doubt upon the whereabouts 
of those Baptists who have "gone west" from Illinois. 

But there is a more suggestive hint in explanation of the 
dying out of churches in the communication of the Illinois 
correspondent. He says, "We have been accustomed to re- 
gard the cities as the breeding places alike of all manner 
of false doctrines, perversions of truth and skepticism, and 
that indifference to the claim of the gospel which is bred of 
pleasure-seeking and indulgence in fashionable vices. But 
it is no longer true that infidelity and agnosticism are confined 
to the cities. A considerable proportion of our farmers in 
Illinois, having now reached or passed middle life, who are 
not Christian men, are pure worldlings. The young people, 
growing up in their families, are bright, intelligent, and 
very largely well educated, and multitudes of them are ag- 
nostics." 

Here in our opinion, is to be found the real cause of the 
decadence of country, and even of city churches. Whether 
Baptists or other professing Christians have emigrated or 
remained at home, the rural population has not generally 
diminished. In many portions of the Western States it has 
increased. The standard of education, however, has been 
raised and the diffusion of intelligence is marvelous. A 
modification of opinion on religion, as on other matters, 
has been the result The creeds have died by being found 
out Dogmatism no longer frightens or persuades men. 
Most of this territory, where now churches are dead or dy- 
ing, is a " burnt district." There was a time when revivals 
raged there year after year like a devouring fire. Then 
Baptist churches and all other evangelical churches 
flourished. Now, the people stand aloof from worship, of 
whatever name. The most convenient and comprehensive 
name to call them by is that of "infidels " and "agnostics." 
And perhaps these are the true appellations. But one thing 
is superfluously plain, that so far as religious organization is 
concerned, the work has got to be begun anew and done 
over again — if done at all. The old dead and decaying 
churches are in no condition to do it — nor anything that 
comes in their name. Any form of faith that has once had 
possession of a people and then lost it, has spent itself, and 
can never regain its supremacy. The same religion floods 
a nation or a race but once. 

It is doubtful if any church now existing can go into 
these rural districts, where the church buildings of waning 
sects are falling into decay, with any good hope of speedy 
success. The very name of church is suggestive of old 
disputes. Kites and sacraments and prayers and profes- 
sions of religion savor of superstitious ecclesiastical tyr- 
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anny and a spiritual conceit that men are thankful to be 
rid of. Certainly only a form of religious fellowship, mak- 
ing the very slightest demands for outward conformity, 
and chiefly interested to aid the moral, social and intellect- 
ual life of the community, can lay the foundations of a 
lasting organization. l. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



DISCIPLESHIP. 

On the Judaean hills 
Would I have seen the light 
The watching shepherds saw, 
Turning to noon the night? 
Would I have seen the star 
That new in heaven shone, 
And followed with the few 
The new-born Christ to own ? 

And if mine ears had heard 
The Man of Galilee 
Speaking from heart aflame 
The Truth that maketh free, 
Turning from priest and scribe, 
Dead rite, and parchment scroll, — 
Would I have hailed in him 
A Prophet of the Soul ? 

Those words upon the Mount, 
By waysides, in the Town, — 
Unwelcome to his time, 
Now Holy Scripture grown, — 
Would I have read in them 
A message from on high, 
Or joined the multitude 
Who cried out " Crucify" ? 

Ah, vain for you or me 

To ask thus of the Past! 

Not then but Now for us 

The fateful Choice is cast: 

Ever the larger faith 

Makes way 'mid doubt and scorn, 

And in its latest word 

Anew the Christ is born. 

His true disciples they, 
The wide earth o'er, who own 
Truth in her manger low 
Ere yet she mounts the throne: 
Who from the dead Christ's tomb 
Take not the stones to slay 
In blinded fear and rage 
The living Christ to-day. 

They hear the angels' song, 
'Tis they who see the light 
The watching shepherds saw 
Making the heavens bright: 
They see the selfsame star 
O'er Bethlehem that shone, 
And follow joyful forth 
The new-born Christ to own. 



F. L. HOSMBB. 



THE PRACTICAL MESSAGE OF UNITARIAN1SM. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE RECENT ILLINOIS CONFERENCE HELD 
AT QUINCY, ILL. 

II. 

(Concluded.) 

What is the practical message of the Unitarian churches 
to the poor, the neglected, the ignorant ? I wish that I could 



see here more clearly, could speak more enthusiastically. 
The poor are no longer in the churches, least of all, per- 
haps in ours. Once the very poor belonged to the Chris- 
tian Church, — it was to them the very bread and staff of 
life. It seems to be so no more, to the shame of the 
church, be it said. Why, "the poor" are the very visible 
body of Christ now in our midst and yet we fail to recog- 
nize the fact Said Theodore Parker in his most orthodox 
moment: " When the poor forsake the church be sure that 
that church has long forsaken God." What has the church 
ever done for me, they seem to say, and echo answers, 
" What ?" Poor people will remain away from our churches 
until we have shown to them that they embody a reality 
which they can not well leave out of their lives. But the 
church must first prove its right to Speak to them, the 
worthiness, sincerity and usefulness of its existence. Let 
it give cheer and hope to them in word and in deed, but 
mainly in deed, since ever yet is it true that " deeds speak 
plainer than words." Let it show that it recognizes and 
respects them as men and women, and not according to 
their presumed social rank and want of wealth or so-called 
respectability. Shall the sittings in our churches be as 
free to them as to any one ? Shall they be spared from 
being made to feel their poverty by the unostentatious 
dressing of others ? Shall our church members meet these 
so-called "common" people on real terms of social equal- 
ity, or only on terms of a pretended equality? On the 
answer to some such questions as these, depends that 
other question as to whether we shall have a church con- 
stituency to whom a practical message may be sent, and 
indeed as to whether we have any practical message well 
worth the sending to anybody. 

All the great social reforms and ameliorations should be 
represented in the church life of to-day. The Unitarian 
church has done much of this work in the past, but there 
remains the need to emphasize it yet more. It should seek 
above all else to bring the true Christ-spirit and Christ- 
practice into modern life, naturalizing it in the home, on 
the street, in the shop and office, and on the farm. Our 
church charities and activities should not be kid-gloved and 
second-handed in character. The formal giving of silver 
and gold is the least service we can render. The great 
need of the day is the giving of ourselves, our time, oar 
love, our wisdom. Oar activities should be real outgrowths 
of our moral and spiritual life; they should neither begin 
nor end with our own church memberships. All our mis- 
sion and charity work should be church work, aud all our 
church work should be missionary work. Why is it that 
most of the benevolent and charity work which formerly 
found itself inspired by the church almost exclu^vely, has 
now been so generally dropped as one of its legitimate 
functions? Why is it that the reformation of wrong-doers 
in the community is so constantly left to official and 
outside agencies, while the church so often stauda silent 
and ignorant of what is being done by legal and secular 
institutions? The church of to day should not be the an- 
nex to any social reform or moral effort, but should rather 
be the home base from which all these things should nat- 
urally flow out into the community. We can't do much for 
people when we only touch them with the finger-tips of 
our sympathy. We must take them into the strong grasp 
of the arms of a real and consecrated love if we would 
hope to mould and influence them for some practical good 
results. This, then, should be our distinctive glory, — that 
Unitarianism touches and reaches in practical ways the 
human life about it; and whenever more of this spirit 
takes hold upon our churches they will become more than 
ever the radiating centers of all the moral influences seek* 
ing to elevate society and to strengthen and purify individ- 
ual lives. 

To begin its legitimate work aright every church should 
be founded on a " covenant of good works;" and Unitarian. 
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churches, whatever else they may believe in and stand for, 
should believe in the divine efficacy of " going about doing 
good," and should stand for the salvation of mankind by an 
earnest, practical gospel of helpfulness. Ours should be a 
deeply humanitarian religion which loves God through its 
service to man. If it can not do this well and lovingly, 
then it fails to meet the measurement of a certain revered 
and wise saying, " By their fruits ye shall know them," and 
it runs the great risk of adding one more chapter to the 
long history of " isms," and of making one more contribu- 
tion to the already large theological lumber-pile of the past. 
Are we not, however, too easily complacent with a belief in 
our own personal goodness and spiritual safety ? Are we 
sufficiently awake to the necessity and duty of doing good 
as well as of being good ? We must do something with our 
goodness, or it will surely moulder on our hands. We 
must give it some practical, everyday expression in order 
to keep it healthily alive. We must do something with our 
religious convictions or they can not do much for us. My 
neighbor may be the highest possible ideal of personal 
goodness, but unless I can be made in some helpful way 
the recipient of that goodness, then his life has missed for 
me its richest possible blessing. Christian sympathy is 
plentiful enough ; indeed we have more of it than we can 
well utilize. But the sorrow of it is that it doesn't bless 
the world a tithe of what it is possible of doing, for the lack 
of a plain, practical, homely expression. It begins as a 
just sentiment, and failing to crystallize into action and 
materialize into deeds, ends in sentimentality. So the in- 
calculable blessedness possible in Christian sympathy and 
goodness wastes much of itself on the desert air of a 
formal, perfunctory, sermon -hearing, Sunday-observing 
ch'irch life. If we have got any religion worth mention- 
ing, or if there is any power of blessedness in our religious 
life, we should hasten practically to share it with those 
moat in need of it, with those who are as yet strangers to it 

Our interpretation of religion is a common sense one, 
and it ought in the end to commend itself to the increasing 
intelligence of the common people. Its rational beliefs and 
catholic attitude ought to give it a consistent entrance into 
the free atmosphere of American life and thought. It is 
brave enough and free enough to listen to " the other side " 
of every possible question. It encourages breadth and the 
highest freedom in the intellectual life and cultivates hon- 
esty and directness in dealing with all social and moral 
problems. Its theology is morally sound to the core, and 
so can do no violence to that ethical integrity which 
will enter more and more into all future religious interpre- 
tations of human life and destiny. Practical Unitarianism 
thus appeals to the whole man. In his diversity of natures, 
it sees a grand unity of forces and design which shall yet 
result in an ideal attainment of harmonious, human per- 
fection. 

Lord Brougham said, " All sensible men have but one 
religion." Have we got it, or any near approach to it? 
This at any rate must be true: Whatever that expression 
of the religious life is to be which shall commend itself to 
all sensible men, it must in time overspread all divisions, 
harmonize all criticisms, and unite men along the line 
of a common faith expressed in a common work for the up- 
lifting of humanity. A late writer has said that the urgent 
need of the times is for a church " with scope enough to 
embrace, and methods various enough to employ, the most 
enlightened and the least enlightened members of the com- 
munity ; the most religious and the least religious, the philos- 
opher and the skeptic no less than the ignorant and super- 
stitious. ... A church existing as a natural hu- 
man fellowship, its members bound together simply by the 
spiritual tie of devotion to the highest good each is capable 
of recognizing; claiming no authority, whether original or 
derived ; with no test of membership but that of interest in 
the common good; with no limits short of the community 



itself; organized so as to combine most effectively the sep- 
arate good will and the scattered efforts of its members." 

Unitarianism as an interpretation of the religious nature 
and necessities of man can not afford to be too good, or too 
true, or too cultured for human nature's daily needs; and it 
can not hope to reach and touch men by the simple culture 
of the schools and the books, or by the naked ear- touch of 
the Sunday sermon. Rather, it must take hold of men by 
the blood-warm grasp of a common human brotherhood, 
and be able to speak of the deep things of life, wisely and 
helpfuljy, because it has touched life and been touched by 
it. Religion must be something to men and do something 
for them, or they will cease to value it as one of the great 
necessities of life. 

We want a religion so warm and real that it shall attract 
and hold the hearts and allegiance of the common people; 
one which is more than willing to meet half-way any man 
or woman who is desirous of leading a better life; which is 
too much in earnest in doing positive, constructive, Christ- 
ian work among the people to spend any precious time in 
theological or ethical hairsplitting with anybody; which has 
sufficient charity to see the intellectual errors and religious 
short-comings of others and not allow it to make us proud 
and self-righteous. We need, I should say, more of an 
emotional and less of an intellectual conception of relig- 
ion; for any religious culture worthy of the name must rec- 
ognize man intimately in his emotional and devotional na- 
ture. We come nearest to people upon the heart-side, and 
not upon the head-side. It is ever the emotional life which 
touches and reveals us to each other, drawing out our finer 
sensibilities and holding us faithful aod loyal to some ideal 
of personal rectitude. Religion, then, in its ultimate at- 
tainment must concern the heart-culture, and need not make 
too constant demands upon the intellect. 

As a religious people we need not recall at all from 
whence we came, nor be troubled unduly whither we are 
going. Enough that we are in the line of a grand moral 
and spiritual evolution; that we are touched and inspired 
by that spirit which has animated all noble souls who have 
sought to bring religion down from the skies and domesti- 
cate it in our common daily lives. That religion and that 
church which shall respond to, and be influenced by the 
future currents of life and thought in this country must, 
therefore, be helpful, constructive and undogmatic in char- 
acter, a natural and positive outgrowth of the life of the 
people. It can never be simply a negative criticism of life 
and things, looked at from the outside, and not from the 
inside, of a vital, humane, religious experience. And that 
religious message which shall most intelligently account for 
the perplexing facts of life, drawing a divine harmony of 
goodness and wisdom out of their seeming contradictions, 
thus evermore recreating a higher faith, and having done 
this shall put those truths into visible and practical contact 
with daily life in a wise and uplifting way, — this is, 1 be- 
lieve, the one to which the free and expanding American 
mind will gradually yield its glad and earnest assent So 
may it be. « 

Henhy D. Stevens. 

THE PROPHETS OF THE DECLINE. 

Rabbi Hirsch introduced his fifth Chicago Institute lec- 
ture with an analysis of the book of Jonah. The book did 
good service, he said, in this new age as a key to the condi- 
tion of the Hebrews. The story of Jonah was representa- 
tive of a class of traditions common among the Jews and 
Greeks, taking on peculiar features from its Shemitic sur- 
roundings. It sprang from the song of a shipwrecked 
sailor, the psalm of praise in the second chapter giving rise 
to the story. Jonah was court prophet in the time of Jer- 
oboam II when Israel was in the zenith of its power. 
Assyria was then the arch enemy of the Jew?, and Nineveh 
the capital of the enemy's country. The Hebrews were 
distinguished by a fierce fanaticism, a narrow patriotism. 
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The book of Jonah pictures a universal God who controls 
heaven and earth; and the prophetic message is a moral 
protest against the national exclusiveness of the Jewish 
race. Between the Assyrian prophets and the prophets of 
the decline stretched a period of 100 years of which no 
valid account has come down to us. 

The prophet Nahum is noticeable for the singularity of 
his style as well as subject matter. Assyria being the 
Jews' most powerful enemy, Nahum wrote after the siege 
of Jerusalem, embodying in the third chapter of his work 
the highest pitch of joy at the fall of Nineveh. 

Contemporary with Nahum was Zephaniah, and of later 
date Habakkuk, who prophesies that the Judeans shall 
turn from their evil ways. The third chapter, the only one 
of importance, is a psalm introduced as a prayer, and de- 
scribes the coming of God in whirlwinds and rushing 
waters. 

Jeremiah was the giant prophet of the decline, the Isaiah 
of Jerusalem. His book, full of personal allusions, con- 
tains his biography. Though very young when called to 
be a prophet, and though the life to which he turned was 
one of danger, the compulsion to speak, he declared, was 
like a fire within his bones. Jerusalem should fall, the 
temple of Yahweh be destroyed; the people be exiled in- 
deed, but again be purified and return to Jerusalem. The 
state should be a religious not a political power. Jeremiah 
lived in a glorious time for Israel. Under Josiah the law 
had been discovered, the temple and Jerusalem became the 
great central sanctuary. Jeremiah's writings are marked 
with an undertone of sadness, his pessimistic outbursts in 
the opinion of some critics identifying him with Job. The 
biographic symbolism of the book has a wider reference to 
the Jewish people, as with the yoke on the prophet's neck, 
which refers to the bond of slavery upon his people. Two 
ideas are emphasized by the prophet. The majority of the 
people are doomed; but there is always a saving remnant. 
This new Israel 6hall bear the law on the tablets of the 
heart, and herein lies the new covenant Destruction and 
construction marked the two poles of the Jewish destiny. 
What the prophet foretold actually took place. Jerusalem 
was destroyed, the Hebrew families were transported from 
home, and located themselves in a strange land. Capture 
meant imprisonment only to king and courtiers; the peo- 
ple, gathering in little villages, were allowed religious free- 
dom. They came to Babylon indeed as Hebrews but they 
left as Jews; the prophets were at first the only mono- 
theists. The Judeans showed a mixture of two tendencies 
— toward universality and toward a national religion. The 
influence of the prophets was limited because of the official 
prophets, and because of the upper ten thousand who were 
happy not to be called Jews. In a strange land the people 
looked back longingly toward their former dear abode, and 
with profound homesickness sang their beautiful and cele- 
brated song of lament. The literature of home had a new 
charm for them; and in place of the temple rose the syna- 
gogue, exercising its noble function of moral elevation. 
Thrown among a people of bookish tastes the Jews turned 
to their psalms and histories. After the destruction of 
Babylon by Cyrus they were thrown in contact with the 
Persians who believed in a chaste dualism, — the two princi- 
ples of light and darkness, — and the Persians being nearer 
to monotheism it was easy for the prophets to inculcate the 
knowledge of one all powerful God. Thus, having gone 
into exile polytheists the Jews returned Puritans. 

Isaiah II was the noblest of the prophets. He taught 
universalism ; a God the father of the world. Israel would 
be restored, but to a happy peace with all nations; and for 
all nations the Jews should be a great light Still, many yet 
clung to the idea of restoration to Palestine. The picture 
in the 53d chapter of Isaiah is made a typical portrait of 
Christ, but the prophet could have had no notion of Jesus 
when he wrote it Messiah means annointed. The prophet's 



conception of the messianic ideal was the union of the 
realm. In the two wrangling divisions of the people lay a 
great misfortune; they prayed for a strong king, for a po- 
litical strength and independence such as they had enjoyed 
in the past. The prophet's picture probably referred to 
the young crown prince. The hope of Isaiah was first 
that Israel should escape from the captivity, and the Mes- 
siah bring them into complete union; second, that they be 
free from Boman dominion. The hope of the orthodox 
Jews of to-day is in a Messiah of the House of David. 
They look yearningly toward a Messianic time — a period of 
peace and righteousness throughout the world; a reign of 
harmony, in which indeed the Jews will lead, but in which 
all may participate. The Messiah will have come, though 
the Jews be not restored to Palestine, nor the world re- 
deemed from sin through another's sufferings. 

Isaiah II, said the lecturer, probably lived during the 
Babylonian age. Ezekiel is of somewhat earlier date. He 
was an unattractive writer. The opening chapter of his 
prophecy is the foundation for the cabala, and the book 
abounds in strange and weird visions. With the close of 
Isaiah II the interest pervading the prophetical writings 
wanes, and the darkness of the decline deeply permeates 
the prophetic literature that remains to us. b. q. 



POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK IN KANSAS. 

Father John S. Brown of Lawrence, Kan., sent to the 
Wichita Conference the following valuable suggestions on 
the subject of Post-Office Mission work. 

We want a larger variety of tracts. Science, as well as 
religion, is creating a new heaven and a new earth. It is 
a divine teacher, declaring the glory of the Infinite. We 
ought to have more tracts like the one written by Professor 
Le Conte, showing the relation of evolution to science. 

The poet also is a religious teacher. Under the form of 
fiction, and by ideal examples he is showing the heroism of 
virtue, and the transforming power of love. We want more 
poetry in our sermons, more poetry in our tracts. 

We have too few tracts adapted to the wants of children. 
They should be taught by illustrative examples the beauty 
of holiness, and of a perfect life; of a life made manifest in 
robust health, cheerful tempers, worthy deeds, and active 
helpfulness to those needing help. How shall we teach 
children to practice the virtues they admire in others ? 

We want some tracts touching the duties of a citizen and 
a voter; something that will help the citizen and the voter 
out of the mud and mire of partisan polities, and set his 
face more steadfastly towards what is just and right 

I have just received this note from an intelligent orthodox 
lady: " If you ever read novels I suppose you have read the 
two which are making so much stir at this time. ' Robert 
Elsmere' and 'John Ward, Preacher.' I should be 
sorry to have any one believe that either of them gives a 
fair picture of the belief which prevails in our churches.' ' I 
infer from this that these two novels are doing a good work 
among those who still cling to their creeds formulated 
centuries ago. These novels, and others like them, are 
worthy of the widest circulation we can give them. They 
are exponents of our deep religious convictions, and our 
earnest rational faith. The pith and substance of each 
might be embodied in a short tract. 

We want more parables and allegories of the John 
Bunyan sort translated into modern thought, and widely 
circulated. The Post- Office Mission worker wants not only the 
very best seed to sow, but wants also to know the kind and 
quality of the soil into which he casts his seed 

I suppose the conviction is pretty firmly rooted in the 
minds of the members of this conference that our Post- j 
Office Mission is an indispensable adjunct to our Missionary 
work. That it has been the means of making more widely 
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known our Unitarian doctrines and principles no one can 
doubt That hundreds, not to say thousands, have ac- 
cepted these doctrines and principles through the instru- 
mentality of our mission is well known. That many have 
found peace and comfort and strength and hope, by means 
of the papers, sermons and tracts that have been sent, is 
confirmed by the letters we have received, as well as by per- 
sonal affirmation. This mission work, after four years' 
trial, has become so congenial to my feelings and so well 
adapted to my strength that 1 hope to be sustained in it so 
long as I can fulfill its duties. To carry me through an- 
other year, commencing with the current month, I shall 
have to look to the conference and the individual members 
thereof for $50. This will not cover all necessary expense, 
but I expect to receive some stamps from those to whom I 
send papers, and some assistance from personal friends at 
the East I can increase my work the present year two- 
fold if the means are doubled. 



THE REPORT OF ONE KANSAS WORKER. 

Miss 8. A. Brown, the secretary of the Kansas Con- 
ference, embodied in her report the following letter from a 
Post-Office Mission worker. 

Deab Miss Bbown: . % 

I am in receipt of yours of the 4th instant asking for a 
report of my Post- Office Mission work, to be read at the 
coming conference at Wichita, with which request I gladly 
comply. 

Since November 14, 1887, 1 have written 97 and received 
43 letters and postals; have sent out 42 Reviews, 382 tracts 
and sermons (38 Unity Mission tracts, 37 Unity Short 
tracts, 34 Chadwick's sermons, 53 Clarke's sermons, 44 
Savage's sermons, and 170 Miscellaneous tracts and sermons) 
86 IJnitys, 95 Registers, and 75 other liberal religious 
papers not strictly Unitarian, and have lent 11 books many 
times over. I have spent $9.23 and have received 36 cents 
from applicants. 

I have had my share of discouragements, have had many 
apply to me for literature, and, having sent it, have heard 
no more from them; but I have also had the word of good 
cheer from grateful hearts to whom our beautiful gospel of 
hope and love has come with healing power. I feel this 
work to be of God and, that being so, it can not fail: so I 
keep steadily at it, thankful to give my mite to so glorious 
a cause. I would like to do much more, but can only work 
with the time, the strength and the means which the good 
Father has given me. 

A Methodist minister in Dakota, to whom I sent ser- 
mons and papers, wrote me June 22, u I would like very 
much to receive more Unitarian literature. I have read 
what you sent and am very much pleased with it. It is 
making it somewhat difficult for me to preach the old 
doctrines, but I am willing to give these up for better. There 
are many things I can not accept, but it may be as time 
rolls on, and I have greater opportunities to read, more 
light "will dawn upon my mind." Later he writes of a still 
deeper interest and a growing belief in the truths of our 
faith. He can no longer teach the Methodist creed, yet is 
anxious to continue in the ministry, and asks for informa- 
tion concerning Unitarian schools and churches. This let- 
ter I sent on to Chicago and it was answered by Mr. Ef- 
tinger. 

Another whose "house was left unto her desolate,'' 
writes of being "much pleased" with what I sent, saying, 
"As you desired, I found a hope and blessing in it." The 
Unity Mission tract, "Natural Religion," she says, was 
44 manna" to her. She had become almost an infidel, but 
is now turning eagerly to the light. Another, whose life is 
one of peculiar trial, writes to tell me how blessed are the 
messages she finds; and yet another wrote from the bed- 
side of a son who was slowly dying with consumption and 



told of the strength and cheer our literature gave him, and 
when, in October, the son was " gone home," his word to me 
was a glad note of victory and triumph through faith in 
the Love over all. My letter would be much too long if I 
should tell you of all that I would like to. I am much in- 
debted to Mrs. S. K. Remington of Russell, our county 
seat, for help given in my local work. That being her 
home, her acquaintance and opportunities there are greater 
than mine and she has done much to lengthen my arms to 
reach the need there. We hope the time may come when 
sufficient interest may be felt in Unitarianism to give us, at 
least, a "Sunday Circle," but it is only a hope, with no vis- 
ible foundation as yet, and we bide our time, knowing, if 
we do our part, that which is really best for us will surely 
come. 

To all earnest workers, I give a heartfelt " God speed." 
May we not believe that the little seed we are sowing to- 
day may yet become a mighty tree whose leaves shall be 
for the " healing of the nations." 

Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. C. H. Kellogg. 

THE HOME. 



THE BABY'S DREAM. 

I wonder where my baby strays 
Lost in the mystic realm of dreams, 

Where meadows, through long summer days, 
Trail their green skirts in crystal streams ? 

What magic winds so softly sweep 
All furrows from his peaceful brow ? 

What fairy strains have lulled to sleep 
Bright eyes so wide-awake just now ? 

Why that faint peal of joy that breaks 
Like rain- drops on this care-worn main? 

Perhaps some angel's song awakes 
An echo in his tiny brain. 

Katk Hudson. 



FRANKIE'S GIFT. 

I went into the room on Christmas eve, and found Frankie 
resting his chubby arms on the edge of the table, and 
gazing with much satisfaction at the Christmas tree which 
he had prepared to receive his presents. It was a branch 
of hemlock, stuck in a block, and gaily decked with ends of 
ribbon, and bits of bright paper and cloth. It stood on the 
back of the table, and at the base were two large, red apples. 
On a piece of paper lying in front of them, he had printed 
in large, irregular letters, " For you, Santa Claus." 

He told me he wished he had more to give Santa Claus, 
that he must get very tired, carrying things to so many 
houses, and it was a shame no one gave him any presents 
when he was so good to every one. 

He knew Santa Claus liked apples, for the Christmas be- 
fore he had left three when he went to bed, and they were 
all gone in the morning. l. m. b. 



SNOW-BLCOM. 

Where does the snow go, 

So white on the ground ? 
Under May's azure 

No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily 

Some sweet summer's hour; 
There blooms the snow 

In the heart of the flower. 

— Lucy Larcom. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The Chicago Unitarian Club held Its 
first literary and social meeting Thursday 
evening, December 13th, at the residence of 
Mr. John Wilkinson. The pleasant parlors 
of the hospitable hostess were well filled 
with an interested company, intent upon pro- 
moting the common cause of Unitarianism. 
Mr. Shorey, the president, upon taking the 
chair stated that the purpose of the club was 
not to emphasize differences. He referred to 
the aid extended by a similar organization in 
establishing the present Unitarian headquart- 
ers, and the need of similar aid for its future 
maintenance, and dwelt upon the importance 
of such an office where Unitarians from 
abroad could come for information and fel- 
lowship, and from which our religious influ- 
ence could radiate. 

Mr. Gannettfs essay upon " Constructive and 
Destructive Liberalism" at the outset dis- 
pelled the dread, natural to some minds, of 
the destructive tendency of progress, by show- 
ing that in the moral as in the physical 
world, construction was only possible through 
such destruction. In the proper development 
of truth there must be minds that affirm and 
minds that deny. But there should be the 
self -questioning. Have you treated your 
mind fairly, have you striven to offset the 
biases of temperament as well as to avoid 
reactions beyond the line of reason? The 
liberal with truly wide sympathies in relig- 
ion will hope first to construct the temper 
that is only afraid of fear, and of ignorance,and 
of blindness to thoughts good and beautiful ; 
the temper of trust in Reason as the Divine 
Spirit of Light in man, which guides to lar- 
ger outlooks. The liberal's second hope will 
be to go out as the apostle of religious feeling 
toward the new universe which science re- 
vealed. He will by his life show that feel- 
ings of awe and love must dwell in the soul 
capable of perceiving God's world. The 
liberal's third hope will be to disseminate bet- 
ter religious ideas. 

In the discussion following the essay, 
methods of religious work were considered, 
and those present mu t have realized that a 
church Is strong, not in proportion to its mag- 
nificent edifice or its large membership, but in 
the spirituality and beneficent activity of its 
members — that life is not simply worth living, 
but that it is blessed to live when one realizes 
the, sacredness of truth already possessed and 
the joy of growing into new thought. The 
constitution of the club was read, its purposes 
and aims explained, and an opportunity given ' 



those present to enroll themselves as mem- 
bers. The evening's entertainment closed 
with the serving of refreshments and pleasant 
sociability among the guests. 

Mrs. E. A. West, 8eJy. 
The Pacific Coast.— Accompanying the 
cordial greeting from our far off workers 
comes the following hopeful survey of the 
work done and doing. "Within two years 
past the number of our Unitarian movements 
on this coast has risen from seven to fifteen, 
and of settled ministers from six to twelve. 
The Sunday-schools have increased from four 
to eleven. Five new churches have been 
built, and three other societies, having secured 
sites, are preparing to build. The contribu- 
tors to the American Unitarian Association 
have trebled. A Pacific Coast Conference 
has been organized, and has this year raised 
$700, chiefly for home missions. Four stu- 
dents of theology have been sent to Mead- 
ville ; two of them Japanese youths. Several 
Women's Auxiliaries have been formed and 
are doing Post-0 ffice Mission work. Publi- 
cation work has been begun, and a central de- 
pot for our tracts and books is maintained in 
San Francisco by the Channing Auxiliary. 
The states and territories to the north seem 
particularly responsive to our gospel, and the 
recent increase of population ^nd prosperity 
on this coast has greatly furthered our efforts. 
But chiefly this progress is due to the wise 
aud generous policy of church extension pur- 
sued by the American Unitarian Association, 
and the important help given by the Unita- 
rian Church Building and Loan Society. Here 
In Oakland Unitarian services have been 
maintained without a Sunday's interruption 
for two years past. The two families who 
first welcomed me to the city have swelled to 
250. A church site costing $13,500 has been 
bought, and $8,000 additional pledged al- 
ready towards the building, which will cost 
from twenty to thirty thousand and be begun 
in the spring. c. w. w. 

Humboldt, Iowa.— Miss Marion Mur- 
dock, Unitarian minister at Humboldt, sends 
us her church calendar for 1888-9, in which 
are set down two services and the Sunday- 
school for each Sunday, the Ladies' semi- 
monthly Circle, the Art Club (semi-monthly), 
Unity Club (weekly), a monthly Sociable and 
Quarterly and Annual meetings of the So- 
ciety. Sunday evening work is laid out for 
nine months ahead, in which the names of ten 
members of the congregation appear as help- 
ers. All of which Indicates a busy minister 
and a busy church. We are in receipt of the 
following note : "According to the request 
made by the Western Conference, an Emer- 
son Memorial Service was held at 
Unity Church on Sunday evening. 
Emerson's life, his religion, and his poetry, 
were subjects of papers read. An excellent 
review was given of the Divinity School Ad 
dress, readings were contributed, and the 
choir, with much enthusiasm, furnished music 
appropriate to the memory of a prophet and 
seer. The evening was much enjoyed." 

Geneva, Ills.— The society in Geneva be- 
gan its year's work with a vigor that showed 
itself in the addition of a hundred dollars to 
the pastor's salary. This, however, is but a 
slight return for the pastor's generosity in 
having provided himself with a colleague who 
promises to be an efficient factor in the com- 
ing activities of this veteran among the coun- 
try societies. The annual sale has just oc- 
curred which met with its usual success. The 
Ethical Committee are interesting themselves 
and others in the inmates of the county poor- 
house. The younger folks have organized a 
Lend-a-Hand Club under the leadership of 
Mr. T. H. Eddowes and Mrs. B. A. Fessenden, 
which starts out with much zeal among ite 
members. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— Eight weeks' of ac- 
quaintance with the church at this place con- 



vinces me that any high expectations we 
had of it are to be realized. I have never 
found a more united and hearty congregation. 
They have intelligence and a high apprecia- 
tion of the moral issues of the day. They 
are attentive and courteous, and give their 
sympathy to what is good. The Unity Club 
has a Shakespeare and an Emerson division, 
both of which are ably conducted. Unity 
Circle is delightful. Everybody is truly loyal 
to the pastor, Miss Safford, and everybody 
sincerely prays for her recovery and her re- 
turn to her sphere of usefulness. This also 
is very beautiful s. s. h. 

Port Scott, Kan.— The new movement 
here is growing. Our worst difficulty is the 
lack of a suitable place for services. The 
people who are leading the enterprise are 
among the best in the city. The movement is 
especially fortunate in having the help of 
Mrs. Hannah Steine, the best musician in the 
city, and an artist of much skill and great 
promise. Any one desiring to contribute 
books, magazines, sermons, or papers to our 
library, will help a good work. Address the 
undersigned at Uniontown, Kan. 

J. W. Caldwell. 

Syracuse, N. Y. — Unity church continues 
to grow. The audiences in the evening are 
large, crowding the pretty hall, standing room 
being at times unavailable. On December 2, 
Rev. S. R.Calthrop occupied the Unity pulpit, 
Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine, the pastor, being absent 
from the city. A new periodical, literary and 
humanitarian in character, called the World 
of Tetters, and edited by Mr. Grumbine, 
promises to be a success. Our creed is 
" freedom, fellowship and character in re- 
ligion." 

Toledo, Ohio.— The Charity committee 
of the Unitarian church have raised funds 
and established the first free Kindergarten 
in this city. Mrs. Jennings introduces i r to 
the public with all a kindergartner's zeal by 
an article in the local paper. And now we 
give the city fathers two years to be con 
verted, as in Philadelphia, and make ttie 
child- garden the entrance to the public 
schools. 



Rheumatism 

We doubt if there is. or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; but thousands whc 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

"I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 1 found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.*' 
H. T. Balcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

** I had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things for me. I recommend it to 
others." Lewis Btjbbank, Biddeford, Me. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized >>y 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown- 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to innke me over." J. r. Thompson, 
Itcgister of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sirsaparilla beats all others, anc 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babrxngtox 
130 Bank Street, New ifork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS- 
CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Chuboh of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. ^David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, December -80, serv- 
ices at U a. m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity,* January 4; subject, Lord Macaulay. 

Uffipf Church,, corner. Dearborn avfuue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. - Sunday, December 30, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
ro* and Laflin streets. James Vila Slake, 
minister. Sunday, December 30, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Chuboh, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 30, serv- 
ices, at 11 a. m.; Subject, " 1888." All Unity 
Club meetings suspended till after New 
Year's. 

Unity Church, Hinsdalb. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, December 30, services 
a* 10:45 A. M. 

TbbChicago Institute. Seventh Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, January 8, 
$ p. m., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
l Sf> ^^^nce on Michigan avenue. 

Addresses Wanted. The publishers of 
Unity will be greatly obliged if their friends 
will send them as man v addresses as possible 
of members of Unitarian churches and 
others believed to be interesred in liberal 
thought 

Catarrh is caused by scrofulous taint in the 
clood, and is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which purines and enriches the blood and 
gives the whole system health and strength. 
Try this "peculiar medicine." It is prepared 
t>y C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

" Brown's Bronchial Troche*." 
For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, "Brown's Bronchial Troches'* 
have remarkable curative properties. 25 cents 
-a box. 



Aft Yoq an American Citizen ? 



-IP 80- 



' YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AllERICAN CITIZEN, 

AJi EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-pAGED ^EEKLlf. 



For It la a distinctive American Paper 
For it Advocate! Home Rale tor the United States 
For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 
Church or Government with the United 
States. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
• Criminals from other Countries from out* 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 

ftLOO a Yeaur. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington 8treet, 
Boston, - - - - Mass. 



For Six Cents 

We are pleased to announce that we h*ve 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
J to tit. Lou%* Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high-grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 paces. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copV 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Maga- 
^m' El § h * h *nd Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 

i ^2KL Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25. Addre ss this office. 

f*l «-* Bc »OBS FROM THE BLARNEY STONE 

IfTiOr^V AND ° THBB RHTMBS-By W. C. R. 
IVJ^UJ Thifl te » collection of original verses 
" published by Charles H. Kerr A Co., 

rROAi Chicago They are Irish dialect poems, 

'PTJC 6xceUentlnth ® Ir h«mor and in their 
1 H C •PP recI * t *on of Irish character. "Swate 
■v. T iV R * Cnei ' M y fl I t" M»d the " Gintlemon 
1Nri that TftkeB the Rint »" are capital, and 
iImmI full of points illustrative of chararac- 
ter. The author has no reason to hide 
his name.— Chicago Inttr Ocean. 

Handsomely bound in cloth with a 
picture of Blarney Castle on the cover. 
Price, including postage, $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR <fc CO., I 
W.C.R. CHICAGO. I 




THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 ^ year. Sample copies, 
toe weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Tot Woman's Tribune was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Person j in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of newt and 
names for sample copies. 

premium. 
For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unitt to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



" Our part is to conspire with the new works 
of new days."— Emerson. 



THE NEW IDEAL. 

A Journal of Constructive Liberal Thought 
and Applied Ethics. 



Editor, 



JAMES H. WEST. 



CONTRIBUTORS : 



Wm. J. Potter, Fbancis E. Abbot, Ph. D., 
B. F. Underwood, Edwin D. $1ead, 
Prbd May Holland, B. W. Ball, 0. B. 
Frothingham, Horace L. Traubel, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Charles K. 
Whipple, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, E. P. 
Powell, Frederic A. Hinckley, Hon. 
Geo. F. Talbot, Capt. Robert C. 

ADAM8, CHA8.D. B. MlLLS, WM. M. SAL- 
TER, Rowland Connor, Moncurb D. 
Conway, Geo. W. Buckley, Samuel B. 
Weston, Mrs. S. A. Underwood, Perry 
Marshall, M. J. Savage. 



The object of The New Ideal is the discovery and 
propagation of constructive liberal thought, and the 
application of modern ethical ideals to the increasing 
problems of ham an need. This work it will deem 
Religion. It will feel, moreover, that there is no re- 
ligion higher or more necessary; for this, on its 
thought side, will be the establishing of ethics and re- 
ligion on a scientific basis,— a consummation which a 
rapidly increasing number of the world's earnest 
workers are more and more, every year now, demand- 
ing and endeavoring: and on ite practical side it will 
be the augmenting of the sum of human good. 



Look at This Offer! 

$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 

Well, I Declare ! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 

To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: Johnsoh's 
Poultbt Book for Pleasure and Profit, price, 25c; 
Kendall's Book, Horse and His Diseases, price, 
86c; $1.00 worth of Choice Garden Seeds, Including 
Ten Packages of the Best Varieties, and OUR 
RURAL HOMES, One Year, 50c We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of ail interested farmers 
and make thlB Great Offer Now. Address, 

OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 



Monthly, $1.00 per year. 

Single copy, 10 cents. 

Sixteen pages, Unity size. 

What is said of "The New Ideal." 

[From Judge J. W. North, Oleander, Csl.] 

" I inclose stamps for The New Ideal. The tone 
of your paper Is nearer what I want than anything 
else I have eeen. While It is free from Jewish and 
Christian mythology, it is full of useful instruction ; 
while it fully and joyously accepts all science, it does 
not descend to coarseness or flippancy in exposing er- 
ror. It aims to dispel darkness in the true way,— by 
presenting the light attractively. Success to all such 
efforts. " 

[From a reader in Dakota.] 

" I can do no less than send you my subscription. I 
consider your paper a Helper-on in the world, and 
wish it could reach every family in the land/ 1 

[Prom a progressive New Hampshire minister.] 

" I consider your paper of great value, especially to 
young men. I only wish it came oftener." 



Contributors to January number (just out): 
Dr. Abbot, Messrs. Potter, Hinckley, Froth, 
ingham, Holland, Janes, Traubel, Marshall, 
Mrs. Cheney, and the editor, — in essays, 
poems, papers, reviews, etc., etc. 
Address The New Ideal, 
Hathaway Building, 620 Atlantic Ave., 

Boston. 
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From St. Louis and Denver comes a call 
for power to arouse more lleligious Study 
Classes; a plea that more brain force be put 
into study among our women and less into 
suppers and fairs. The class at St. Louis is 
well attended, and the interest good. "A live 
missionary " is much needed in Missouri — M a 
loving, devoted presence is so much more ef- 
fective than bushels of tracts and papers." 
The Post-Office Mission is active everywhere; 
at Denver it " is reaching farther out this year 
than ever before." At Madison very energetic 
class work is being done, covering a broad 
range of subjects. At Kenosha an annex to 
the church is about to be built to house their 
fine library, and for Unity Club and other 
purposes. At Sioux City Unity Circle is well 
attended, and the new church basement ready 
for occupation. The Davenport Post- Office 
Mission Committee is increasing its work. 
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Clearance Sale of Books. 



We have on hand about $1,000 worth 
of books which we wish to convert into 
cash during January, and as an induce- 
ment to Unity readers to purchase at 
once we offer them at the following low 
prices, which will hold good through 
January unless our stock of any partic- 
ular book is closed out sooner. The 
prices are net in Chicago; postage must 
be added if books are to be sent by 
mail. 

Abbot's Scientific Theism, cloth, 
12mo, retail $2.00, January price $1.40, 
postage 10 cents. 

Alger's Critical History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life, 8vo., retail $3.50, 
one copy slightly shelfworn at $2.25, 
postage 35 cents. 

Allen's Christian History in its Three 
Great Periods, retail $3.75, only one 
set on band, January price $2.75, post- 
age 35*cents. 

Allen's Hebrew Men and Times, re- 
tail $1.50, January price $1.05, postage 
10 cents. 

Allen's Our Liberal moyement in 
Theology, retail $1.25, January price 
88 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Mrs. Brotherton's Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems, retail $1.00, 
January price 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 
Miss Campbell's "Jack's Afire" or 
" The Burton Torch," retafl $1.50, Jan- 
nary price 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Carew's " Tangled," retail 75 cents, 

January price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Chadwick's Book of Poems, retail 

$1.25, January price 87 cents, postage 

7 cents. 



Chadwick's The Man Jesus, retail 
$1.00, January price 70 cents, postage 
10 cents. The Faith of Reason, at the 
same price. In Nazareth Town, and 
other Poems, at the same price. 

Chadwick's The Two Voices, Poems 
of the Mountain and the Sea, retail 
$1.00, January price 60 cents, postage 
8 cents. * 

Champlin's Heart's Own: Verses, re- 
tail 75 cents, January price 45 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Dr. Channing's Note Book, retail 
$1.00, January price 70 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Dr. Clarke's Every Day Religion, re- 
tail $1.50, January price $1.00, postage 
13 cents. Events and Epochs in Re- 
ligious History, retail $2.00, January 
price $1.33, postage 14 cents. 

Frances Power Cobbe's Religious 
Duty, retail $1.00, January price 65 
cents, postage 8 cents. Darwinism in 
Morals and Other Essays, retail $2.00, 
January price $1.20, postage 12 cents. 
Cooke's Ralph Waldo Emerson,George 
Eliot, and Poets and Problems. Three 
volumes, sold together or separately, re- 
tail price per volume $2.00, January 
price $1.10, postage 13 cents. 

Dexter's THE KINGDOMS OF NA- 
TURE. A popular summary of the 
facts of Evolution with nearly 400 fine 
engravings. Rev. E. P. Powell, author 
of " Our Heredity from God," says of 
it: "I think it will be decidedly help- 
ful in the study of Evolution. What 
is wanted now is clear outline work 
Those who have time for thorough study 
of Evolution are few, and they will 
know where to work. Dr. Dexter's il- 



lustrations will be peculiarly helpful, 
constituting a history by themselves." 
Retail price $3.50, January • price to 
readers of Unity one dollar and fifty 
cents, postage 26 cents. We reserve the 
right to return the money if an order 
should come from any county where we 
have an active canvasser, for the book is 
to be sold by subscription and we must 
protect our agents. 

Emerson's Conduct of Life, retail 
$1.75, one copy slightly shelfworn at 
$1.30, postage 12 cents. 

Fallows's Dictionary of Synonymns 
and Antonym ns, retail $1.25, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Fallows's Progressive Supplemental 
Dictionary, full sheep, quarto, 531 
pages, retail $3.75, January price $2.75, 
postage 35 cents. 

Abbie M. Gannett's poem The Old 
Farm Home, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 7 cents 

Gannett and Jones — The Faith that 
Makes Faithful, full morocco, round 
corners, gilt edges, with marriage cer- 
tificate if preferred, January price one 
dollar, postage 6 cents. These books 
were bound up to sell at $2.00, but the 
binding not being wholly satisfactory to 
us, we prefer to close them out at this 
reduced price. They are very pretty 
and durable, but the morocco is not of 
the first quality. » 

Grumbine's Evolution and Christian- 
ity. A concise and popular summary of 
their relation. Cloth, 18mo, retail 50 cts., 
January price 20 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Hansen'3 Legend of Hamlet, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, January price 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 
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^edge's Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition, also Ways of the Spirit an4 
Other Essays, 2 volumes, each retail 
$1.50, January price $1 00, postage 11 
cents. 

Hedge's Hdurs with German Classics, 
retail $2.50, January price $1.67, post- 
age 15 cents. 

Jones's Practical Piety, cloth, retail 
30 cents, January price 18 cents or ten 
copies for $1.50, postage 2 cents a copy. 

Knappert's Religion of Israel, retail 
$1.00, January price 67 cents, postage 
8 cents. 

Idea's The Birth of Jesus, retail 75 
cento, January price 50 cents, postage 7 
cent* 

Parker's Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man, retail 
$1.25, January price 75 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Miss Phelps's The Gates Ajar, retail 
$1.50, January price $1.10, postage 10 
cents. 

Kenan's History of the People of 
Israel, retail $2.50, January price $1.75, 
postage 15 cents. 

Seeley's Natural Religion, retail 
$1.25, January price 80 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Stebbins's American Protectionist's 
Manual, cloth, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. Pro- 
gress from Poverty, cloth,retail 50 cents, 
January price 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Stockwell's Evolution of Immortality, 
retail $1.00, January price 50 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Mrs. Tileston's Quiet Hours, two 
series in one volume, full morocco, gilt 
edges, retail $3.50, January price $2.25, 
postage 10 cents. Selections from Dr. 
Tauler, the Apocrypha, and Ecclesias- 
ticus. Three volumes sold together or 
separately, retail 50 cents each, January 
price 35 cents each, postage 3 cents 
each. 

Mrs. Wells's "Miss Curtis," retail 
$1.25, January price 85 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Winchell's Pre- Adamites, retail $3.50, 
January price $2.25, postage 25 cents. 
World Life, retail $2 50, January price 
$1.65, postage 20 cents. 

Mrs. Woolley's Love and Theology, 
retail $1.50, January price $1.00, post- 
age 12 cents. 

" A Pure Souled Liar," an anonymus 
novel,' retail 50 cents, January price 25 
cents, postage 6 cents. 

" Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
ion," a volume of essays and addresses 
by various writers, edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. Retail $1.50, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

The Journal of Industrial Education. 

Published under the auspice* of the Chicago Kitchen* 
garden Association, is devoted to the " New Education " 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, fl per 
year. For the next two months the book " TBS FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL" given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL. 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 
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The reader will find Id The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are recognized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit 
This idea is, 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 

presentedln its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in The Open Court. 

Price, $2.00 for one year; $1.00 for six months; $0M for three months. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 
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Gladstone and Gold win Smith, in late magazine articles, 
express belief in a growing fraternal union between Eng- 
land, Canada and America; though divided by the Revolu- 
tion they will reunite by the force of race attraction and 
similar elements of national life. The spirit of unity, let 
us believe, is the spirit of to day. 

In Chili, South America, the fifth article of their Con- 
stitution reads: " The religion of the state is the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman, with exclusion of the public exercises of 
any other whatever." Intelligent Chilians, however, are to- 
day opposed to this law, and are moving their Congress for 
some latitude of worship to Protestants. 

' In looking over a recent number of the Reformed Church 
Messenger we notice with interest the large amount of space 
given to its missionary work — one article upon " Missionary 
Obligations," one upon the women's branch of the work, 
one upon methods of raising money, and over a column of 
notes from the superintendent of missions. We believe in 
keeping the missionary side of church work always alive to 
the times and open to the reading public. To give it an 
important place in our religious papers, and to apply a fair 
share of our individual time and strength to these purposes 
is essential to religious health. Such indications are like a 
touch upon the pulse, telling of the vigor of the heart- 
beats. The Messenger speaks truly in saying that " church 
work is never done by the church but by individual mem- 
bers. All church work must be a personal matter," and 
" from saying to doing is a long stretch." 

The most significant event in the intellectual and religious 
life of 1&88 to our mind was the appearance of " Robert 
Elsmere." Many, failing to oppose successfully the influ- 
ence of this book in other directions, are trying to parry it 
with ridicule. In this attempt they find too ready assistance 
in the levity and flippancy of the press. They would have 
u^ believe that too much has already been said of this book. 
Many shrink from further mention of it for fear of being 
lauglied at, but let no one attempt to dodge the logic of 
this book in this fashion. The half that it deserves has 
not yet been said. Its popularity is merited and most sig- 
nificant. Once more we have a book that reflects the deep 
emotions of the human soul, that echoes the profounder 
cries of the human heart. George. Eliot has at last a suc- 
cessor, at least in this respect": a woman who feels the deep 
problems of the day and who dares write out the full work- 
ings of her soul, a woman who writes for the elevation of 
mind and the liberation of soul. The most real and the 
greatest religious conference of the year has been gathered 
around this prophet book. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the good woman whose dis- 
tribution of her wealth is so well known, thus appeals 
through the Union Signal to the " perishing upper classes." 
Speaking from the top, not from under a large fortune, her 
words ought to carry weight as from one speaking with au- 
thority: u I wish the women of the world would call on 
the men to give up this wild, ungovernable chase for more 
money, and the women govern themselves accordingly. 
Who is the happier for such extravagance in dress, furni- 
ture, useless decorations, grand equipages, etc.? Are they 



not more or less procured at the expense'of the moral and 
physical nature? What is there that many men, and women 
too, will not sacrifice for a few dollars more to be spent for 
that which enriches them not, but makes them poor in- 
deed? Are they wiser, better, or in any way happier for 
having gained this surplus sum ? In my experience I have 
found more health, more contentment, more kindly feeling 
among the laboring class, than I have ever seen among that 
class who make money merely for the sake of display. 
There is more truth than poetry in the saying that ' enough 
is as good as a feast.' Few realize the true significance of 
industry and economy. But why do I talk? I am so 
weary of words, words, words, and yet some good may 
come of words. Are not all great and good tilings simple ? 
And might it not be well for more people to set the exam- 
ple of a simple and well-ordered life, that the young might 
not be tempted into such extravagance as is now the bane 
of life?" 

The New York Times in an editorial on "The Army of 
the Perplexed," discusses the reasons why so few men, — ex- 
cept in churches ministered to by such men as O. B. Froth- 
ingham and Henry Ward Beecher, — attend church. Mostly 
the preaching as well as the other ministrations are " in the 
ruts," and there is want of a connecting link between a 
mediaeval service and a living world. But the more serious 
matter is want of interest in the institution, as though it 
were past help or use, and the great 'pressure upon men of 
other interests. Men's minds are taken up with matters and 
modes of thought foreign to religion as administered in the 
churches. To a large class of scientific minds, worship, in 
its present and prevailing forms, offers nothing. They 
are represented by a man like Darwin. "He had been in- 
tended for the pulpit, and he died so far reticent in spiritual 
things that he seems to have lost the key to a spiritual ex- 
istence. In this intellectual time there are thousands of 
our brighter men who are essentially in Darwin's position." 
And nothing short of a thorough training in the first prin- 
ciples of thought, and a full comprehension of religious 
problems as they are seen by these scientific men, will ever 
win them to the church's support. No amount of ecclesi- 
astical expenditure in the direction of art or sensationalism 
will draw them, while every form of gush and sentimental - 
ism only drives them farther away. In fact, the scientific, 
thoughtful spirit, is distinctly averse to those methods 
which heretofore have been chiefly counted upon to increase 
attendance upon the churches. 

" Robert Elsmere " by no means satisfies the free-thought 
critics, — perhaps hardly more than the critics Evangelical. 
In the January number of the New Ideal four articles 
concern the book. It is an unreal book, it does not corre- 
spond to facts, they claim. Moncure Conway calls the 
" Squire" a "grotesque anomaly." Such a combination as 
the Squire's devoted, patient truth-seeking with his callous 
cynicism, his cruel indifference to men, and, in the end, his 
small personal superstitions, he thinks is nowhere to be 
found outside of orthodox imaginations of free thinking, 
and he suspects that in this hybrid picture, Mrs. Ward has 
thrown a sop to the orthodox Cerberus. Frederic Hol- 
land laughs at the thought of working-men who have been 
enthusiastic over a "Comic Life of Christ" being converted 
into Robert's "new Brotherhood of Christ." Frank Abbott 
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says : '♦ The real moral of 'Robert Elsmere' and 'John Ward, 
Preacher,' has been as yet drawn by no one; the real lesson 
of the helpless and hopeless liberalism they too jastly de- 
pict is deeper than any of the critics have as* yet perceived. 
Briefly put, it is this: men must either learn to think more 
profoundly, or else unlearn to feel" 

Mr. Abbot pillories the current liberalism of the century 
as a sort of bottomless philosophy, — a philosophy of evo- 
lution founded on mere agnosticism. So far as it claims to 
be custodian of high truth, he calls it "infinitely inferior to 
the Christian mythology which it has displaced.' ' " Robert 
Elsmere and Helen Ward, lovely and noble as personal 
characters, represent, as agnostic thinkers, the lowest and 
crudest, because the least intellectual type of liberalism. It 
is aa awful tragedy of the human soul, when its holiest 
affections and impulses and aspirations, guided no longer 
by the ancient superstitions which, in whatever coarse and 
prickly envelope, contained nevertheless most precious 
thoughts, are bereft of all other guidance, gasping for life 
in the exhausted receiver of mere vacuity of thought" But 
Abbot is as certain of the good time coming to high think- 
ing as he is of the low thinking of the "liberals of to-day." 
The era of constructive or creative liberalism is fated to 
come; and what it will create is necessarily a new theory of 
the universe, without which no religious movement can live. 

. . . It is infinitely false that such a theory is unat- 
tainable. The agnosticism which professes to prove its un- 
attainability is nothing but one of two things — either in- 
tellectual imbecility or intellectual cowardice. The one un- 
pardonable sin of the intellect is to despair of itself. 
Liberalism has always stood for freedom — freedom from 
dogma and freedom from ecclesiastical control. Well and 
good: let it always stand for that! But now it must stand 
for truth as well, and for the power of human reason to 
attain the truth. . . The paramount duty of con- 

struction and creation to which liberalism is now called is 
that of working out such a theory, bravely, hopefully, 
patiently, reverently, devotedly." 

Christmas still falls sadly short of the heavenly message, 
" Peace on earth." The very nations which profess to re- 
vere that message, and to believe Jesus' blessing oh peace- 
makers as the word of God himself, have yet belied it by 
battles, and preached it by batteries growing ever more 
deadly, and have the last few centuries shed more blood in 
wars than all the heathen peoples of the globe together. 
Within a week of the present Christmas, the soldiers of 
Christian England attacked the defenders of the Soudan, 
and one correspondent wrote of their slaughter that the 
" naval brigade did splendid work," and another wrote that 
" it was a brilliant contest, and the spectacle was an inspir- 
ing one." Many good judges think that British interfer- 
ence in Africa, — whether among the Zulus or in Egypt and 
the Soudan, — has all been useless and unjust Mr. Froude, 
though so friendly to the government, was yet forced by 
his residence in south Africa to say that the war there had 
left evils worse than it found them, and that England's only 
gain was a new debt for the honor of having murdered 
12,000 defenders of Zulu-land. Of the interference in 
Egyptian affairs, the New York Tribune said that from the 
bombardment of Alexandria, English rule has been a blight 
on the fortunes of the Nile country; and Lord Salisbury 
himself admitted less than a year ago that the British oc- 
cupation of Suakim was useless and ought to be abandoned, 
and many think that the talk of suppressing slavery on the 
Red Sea is only a cover for more selfish motives. But even 
if British interference in Africa is in the interests of civiliza- 
tion, such barbarous language about the victories as that 
above quoted, ought to be rebuked. We may be sure that 
the Jesus who gave the highest blessing to peace-makers, 
would not countenance a Christianity which mocks him by 



casting cannon, and keeps that Christmas message by their 
murderous music. 

Wjth a noble sermon, which has since been printed, Mr. 
Kimball closed his ten years' ministry in the Unitarian 
church at Hartford, Conn., a few weeks ago. Mr. Kimball 
is our Hugh Pentecost; that is, he, like Mr. Pentecost, has 
given up his pulpit in consequence of the excitement which 
his strong and thoughtful plea, not for the anarchism of the 
Chicago anarchists, but against what he regarded as the in- 
justice of their treatment, roused in the city. "I did it not 
as a believer in anarchy, but as a believer in Christianity. 
You know the cyclone of criticism it brought upon us, pas- 
tor and people both, the one for giving and the other for 
upholding such outrageous obedience to the Sermon on the 
Mount," he said in this good-bye sermon. " It has brought 
me also a multitude of letters from all over the land," — 
grateful and approving letters. In that plea for calmer 
judgment of the cause that tried to right itself by the wrong 
of dynamite, he thinks his ministry reached the nearest to its 
own ideal and came its nearest to the teachings of him 
who said, " Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me," and who himself on 
the cross spoke a word of kindness to a condemned crimi- 
nal. But the sermon is about much more than this. Its 
title is " A Minister's Ideal." The heavenly vision, as it 
came to him, bade him try to make (1) a church of the peo- 
ple, a " Robert Elsmere " church, based not on a set of opin- 
ions about religion, but on religion itself, love to God and love 
to man; (2) a church of reformatory zeal, whose religion 
should be "sociological rather than theological;" (o) a 
church in which science should be utilized as one of relig- 
ion's divinest aids. Mr. Kimball is not without his sense 
of future to realize this lofty vision, but bates no jot of faith 
in it. His farewell word is, " May another and better leader 
soon be found to conduct you from the victory of failure to 
the sweeter, if not grander, victory of success !" We hope 
Mr. Kimball's ideal may be worked out by many in the 
West. It is what many in the pews and pulpits here are 
trying to make real, and whoever brings good leadership in 
the attempt is pretty sure of recognition. What Mr. Kimball 
said in his plea for calmer judgment of the Chicago anar- 
chists was virtually said by more than one of our preachers 
here, and though the saying rocked a church or two a bit, 
it broke or even cracked not one. May the " heavenly vis- 
ion " be realized. 



1888. 



Had the temple of Janus survived, its doors might have 
been closed during most of the year just gone, for the 
powers of the earth have been for the most part at peace 
with each other. The rival powers of Europe have joined 
hands in many ways, particularly in the patronage of art, 
the sciences, and the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
travail of the world has been with the industrial and eco- 
nomical problems of social science rather than political 
In this country we have survived another political strain, 
and now that it is fairly over with, all right-minded Amer- 
icans must be a good deal ashamed of the noise, the intern - 
perate words and deeds, the immoral exaggerations and the 
unscrupulous gambling connected therewith. The waning 
strength of the Knights of Labor and the disastrous re- 
sults of the great strikes of the year to all parties concerned 
prove that some better way must be found to counteract the 
great evils which deserve the attention they received in the 
President's last message — the evils of trusts, monopolies 
and unscrupulous wealth. Henry George&m and socialism, 
like all other isms, must have their day and pass away, but 
as symptoms of a divine quest for a truer adjustment be- 
tween toiler and toiler, between brain and brawn, between 
labor and the accumulations of labor, they represent 
abiding interests. Much of the best thinking of the year 
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has been upon these lines. Of the more technically religions 
events of the year, the most significant thing has been the 
travail of the denominations to preserve their limitations, or 
rather to break them. In England we have seen the 
Episcopal rectors of Welsh livings petitioning for disestab- 
lishment in order to save religion, while we see Martinean 
and other Unitarians urging the Established Church to be- 
come broader and more tolerant, to make itself co-extensive 
with all the religious needs of all the citizens of the realm 
so that no one need ask for disestablishment; and we see 
Canon Taylor there confessing the superiority of Moham- 
medanism over Christianity for the present needs of 
the constituency given to it. In this country we have 
seen the Presbyterians north and south making various 
sincere but as yet unsuccessful attempts to re unite. We 
see the various branches of the Reformed church seeking 
closer alliance. We see the American Board of Foreign 
Missions refusing to send Mr. Noyes as a missionary to the 
heathen because he had too much hope for the heathen, and 
the orthodox Berkeley street church of Boston sends him it- 
self at a cost of ten thousand dollars. We see the Univer- 
salists in their convention in this city trying to make more 
creed room, their little creedlet three articles long proving 
a chain whose chafing is becoming more and more painful. 
We see the Unitarian denomination slowly but surely re- 
covering from the unnecessary alarm over the action of the 
Cincinnati Conference of two and a half years ago. In spite 
of the persistent efforts of alarmists, the cause of undogmatic 
religion, the movement toward planting and sustaining 
churches from which no one who desires to advance " Truth, 
Righteousness and Love" shall be excluded, has gone 
quietly, hopefully, successfully along. The number of in- 
dependent churches is increasing, and each one is a contri- 
bution towards that coming American church, a church for 
the people, a home for thinking, loving, working, striving 
souls, a church based on human needs not on human con- 
clusion, and cemented in human sympathies. This year we 
have seen the unsectarian missionary movement in the in- 
terests of the child-widows of India carried forward to 
almost a triumphant conclusion led by the quaint little 
Hindoo woman, Pundita Ramabai, and have seen the Uni- 
tarian missionary in Japan welcomed and abetted by the 
leading citizens of that realm, his word welcomed every- 
where, his opportunities multiplied beyond all possibility of 
his meeting them. This year we have seen the order of the 
" King's Daughters," which finds its name in the beautiful 
poem of Rebecca Utter, the Unitarian woman, and its motto 
and methods in the famous writings of Edward Everett 
Hale, a Unitarian minister, adopted by the orthodox women 
of the land to such a cordial extent that the Unitarians are 
scarcely admitted ; but of this we will not complain, if they 
go on in other respects conducting themselves as becomes 
royalty. In this city of Chicago to offset the noise and 
humiliations of the demoralizing throng of the Presidential 
Convention, we have heard for the first time the^scholarly 
calmness of John Fiske, the impassioned earnestness of Mrs. 
Ormiston -Chant, of England, and of the Pundita Ramabai 
The Chicago Institute for instruction in letters, morals 
and religion has been organized and auspiciously begun, 
and Rabbi Hirsch has been lecturing on Old Testament 
literature to large audiences, a majority of whom have been 
gentiles. The Chicago Unitarian Club has just been organ- 
ized, with an enrolled membership of about forty at its first 
meeting. Everywhere there are signs of broadening sym- 
pathies and consequently deepening piety in the intellectual 
life. 

It will not do to forget the year's contribution of sorrow 
and disappointment, mistakes and defeats. The failure of 
the great Panama canal scheme and the desolations of the 
yellow fever are typical of disappointments and bereave- 
ments greater than these, because more inward, but the de 
Leeseps energy, skill and courage, the fortitude and disci- 



pline, remain as the permanent wealth of France, and the 
Board of Health of Jacksonville, Fla., report an exception- 
ally low death-rate notwithstanding the scourge. The im- 
pending doom gave them a clean city, which more than 
compensated for the dread epidemic. So may the pains and 
mistakes of 1888 everywhere contribute to the strength and 
life of 1889. So may we regard with gratitude the perpetual 
gifts which death has given to the future in the year just 
gone. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington philanthropist; 
Henry Bergh, the knight who won his knighthood in his de- 
fense of the bird, the dog and the mule; Proctor, the reader 
of the stars; Gray, the interpreter of the flowers; A. Bronson 
Alcott, the serene Brahmin in the heart of struggling New 
England; Louisa Alcott, the childless mother of a hundred 
thousand loving, grateful children; General Sheridan, the 
dauntless horseman of our war; James Freeman Clarke, 
honored as a preacher, respected as poet, essayist, scholar, 
but all these overshadowed by and subordinated to the wise 
citizen, the noble man ; Matthew Arnold, the interpreter of a 
life which he could not attain to but towards which all men 
are tending; Abbie W. May, whose modesty forbids our call- 
ing her the foremost woman in Boston; and in our Western 
household Robert Hale, of Memphis, Mr. French, of Daven- 
port, many-handed Mrs. Felix, and tireless Mrs. Sayres, — 
all these and many more whose names we must not speak, 
and the still greater multitude whose names we could not 
speak, stand in our hearts and memories at the beginning 
of a New Year as the noblest fruit gathered in this harvest 
home festival of 1888. May their light help us find our 
way through the mazes of 1889. May their life interpret 
for us our own unmentionable treasures of thought, deepest 
heart experiences, and love-treasures, which, if wisely used, 
will help us honor 1888 with a still more honorable 1889. 

CONTRIBUTED. 



THE COMMON LOT. 

Because I joy to sing of common things, 
You say, rebuking: "Poesie has wings. 
She has no need to tread with weary feet 
The dusty meadows or the crowded street." 

Nay, let me learn — where'er I find it — life, 
All meanings of its endless stir and strife. 
'Tis life the poet voices when he sings 
His best; and life is made of common things. 

v Alice Williams Bbothebton. 



THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. 
I. 

During the present strife between the advocates of clas- 
sical and of scientific methods in teaching, between the 
adherents to the old grammar-school training and the ex- 
pounders of the modern advanced ideas, it is well to con- 
sider and to discover, if possible, in what true education con- 
sists. The fundamental question is, evidently, one not of 
methods but of results. The process is of secondary im- 
portance, provided the end justifies it Methods, be they 
never so unusual, have but to point to an achieved success 
to prove their right of existenca 

With every child brought into the world the first ques- 
tions are, or should be, how shall he be trained in order 
that the greatest possible good may accrue to the commun- 
ity through this citizen ? How can he, humanly speaking, 
be brought to the highest perfection ? Is it in our power 
to so far eradicate or smother any physical or moral ten- 
dencies exhibited or in danger of development, that this 
infant shall be a help rather than a hindrance to the world's 
progress? 

These are grave and momentous questions, but they are 
the accompaniment of every birth, and no parent is worthy 
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of that high dignity who is not ready to meet the problems 
presented and to do his utmost towards their solution. 

Children are not living dolls designed for the amusement 
of those nearest them, neither are they annuity investments 
upon which, during infancy and adolescence, the smallest 
possible interest of food, clothing and education is to be 
paid, with a view to comfortable support for the investors, 
misnamed parents, in old age. Children are sacred charges 
to be reared strictly and conscientiously to their own fullest 
usefulness. 

No son is bound to observe the fifth commandment whose 
parents have not, to the extent of their ability, won a title 
to respect. Fatherhood, as such, has no claims upon its 
offspring. A curse indeed is parentage which, stopping at 
procreation, leaves education to be absorbed from the 
streets and gutters. Far too little stress is laid upon this 
matter. Young America is too truly accused of irrever- 
ence and ingratitude, but the easy indulgence which lazily 
allows these vices to flourish, is as guilty of neglect as is 
the cruelty which turns the offspring out of doors. It is 
easier to accede to childish persistence than to enforce' dis- 
cipline; it costs far less trouble to grant the wrong request 
than to explain and argue its impropriety; but the moral 
scars, the mental distortions produced by such treatment 
will last longer and fester more deeply than do the worst 
physical wounds inflicted by brutality. 

Responsibility is, then, the part of every parent; and 
how that responsibility may be best met is a question 
whose solutions are infinite and whose true and perfect an- 
swer is beyond human knowledge. Is it possible to discern 
through the labyrinth of discussion and experiment, the 
clue to the path which, if not the true one, yet leads thith- 
erward ? 

Let us consider well our first requirement, namely, that 
this child shall be brought to his highest capability as a 
citizen. It is obvious that no two children will ever have 
just the same relations to society and the state, and it is 
equally clear that, among the millions of the earth, no two 
beings exist whose training can be exactly similar. Nev- 
ertheless, within certain limits, education may be viewed 
broadly and its propositions applied to the whole civilized 
world; these may, in turn, be subdivided to meet the varia- 
tions of government and race, and further fractionated to 
include the state, the town, the parish, the family and, final- 
ly, the individual. Indeed, the fundamental principle, that 
of good citizenship, embraces the whole world, being as olbig- 
atory upon the worshiper of Mumbo Jumbo as upon the 
citizen of Massachusetts. It is, doubtless, quite as difficult so 
to train the Ethiopian infant, anteceded and environed as hp 
is, that his feet shall not stray from the rudimentary path 
of savage virtue, as it is to implant in the Boston child the 
moral strength to keep his soul unspotted from the com- 
plex world of Western civilization. 

What constitutes the good citizen ? Unselfishness, hon- 
esty, self-command and worthy ambition. Equipped with 
these, a man is fitted to uplift the world, mightily if he be 
endowed with adequate brain-power, in lesser degree if his 
capacity be small, — but in some measure will he make the 
world better. The saint and the hero are not given extraor- 
dinary qualities. It is their thorough mastery of and 
skill in the common virtues that lifts them above average 
mortality. 

How shall these qualities of the good citizen be im- 
planted in the child, or how, rather, shall they be fostered? 
Providence wisely places the seeds of virtue in the infant 
organism, leaving to us the duty only of tending them to 
flower and fruitage. Shall the plant be forced with glass 
and strong fertilization, or shall we let it develop naturally, 
watching that the sun may warm without scorching and the 
rain refresh without rotting? The best fruit is from a 
natural growth, watered, sheltered and surrounded with 
favoring conditions, carefully separated from weed growths, 



and trained, if need be, upon trellises until self-supporting. 
The elements of progress are in the child. Their right 
fostering and guidance is our whole and only duty. To this 
end is necessary unremitting vigilance, unflagging care. 
Great qualities are but aggregations of little virtues. The 
hero who dies, a saving sacrifice, was the boy who consid- 
ered others before himself. The child who follows the 
right, regardless of arguments and taunts, will, if he have 
the power and opportunity, become the statesman who leads 
his country to honor and peace through perilous straits. 
But the watchfulness, while never ceasing, must never 
harass, and the omniscient care must itself be invisible. 
Training, when it proclaims itself such, fails of its end and 
galls the object of it into insubordination. The child must 
be environed and saturated from the cradle, not with pre- 
cepts, but with examples; not with far-away, old-time 
illustrations, but with living, breathing evidence. The boy 
must not alone be told, he must feel and see that it is bet- 
ter to do rightly than wrongly. Goodness must be made 
pleasant and evil hateful to him. The instinct of right and 
wrong is wonderfully developed in the infant economy, how- 
ever feeble may be, through lack of use, the perception of 
concrete applications. It is upon this instinct, as upon a 
corner-stone, that is to be built the moral structure, and 
the poise of a balance is not more delicate than is the 
tendency of this moral sense, on the one hand to perfec- 
tion, and on the other, to utter perversion and destruction. 
The unnoticed moral slip, insignificant in itself, may give 
birth, in after years, to the crime. Such is the awful and 
solemn justice of nature. The drop of poison, inadequate 
to stir an adult's pulse, may prove a ferment to the child, 
turning the tiny fountain of instinctive goodness within him 
to bitterness and evil. 

Three forces are brought to bear upon the life training 
of every civilized human being, namely, the home force, the 
school force, and the world force. The first deals chiefly 
with the soul, the second with the brain, and both are ex- 
erted solely to prepare the child and youth for the school- 
ing of the third, — the terrible, lifelong power whose pres- 
sure must be met, whose problems must be solved, alone, 
with no mother's counsel, no teacher's aid to give direct 
help, only their past work, their finished lessons to sustain 
and guide in the unravelling of the hard riddles, the vital 
questions placed before every man by the unswerving, un- 
sympathetic Sphinx of life. 

This is no place to enter into the question of the purpose 
of living. It is sufficient to know and feel that it is our 
duty to make the most of earthly existence, and, in our 
feebleness, to develop ourselves into the best we can. Life 
trains us for we know not what; we are sure only thai the 
home and the school train us for life. 

The home must begin and carry out this delicate forma- 
tive work, the school can but supplement it In the house- 
hold must be instilled what in the school-room can be em- 
phasized The primary, the crucial stage of education is 
in the nursery; all after efforts are well nigh vain if they 
lack this elemental basis. 

The transition from the home influence to the school in- 
fluence should be gradual, leading the childish mind slowly 
from the indirect, yet never relaxing training of the father 
and mother, to the more formal and exact, yet less compell- 
ing methods of the school. To accomplish this transfer- 
ence without shock, and, when made, to insure the supple- 
menting of the home work by the school work, the parent 
and teacher must be in unison; there must be no clashing 
of methods, no division, except temporary, of authority. 
By this is not meant that the school shall be conducted in 
accordance with the differing notions of every parent. Far 
from it Pedagogic methods are the business of the teacher 
and of him alone. When the child is put into the hands of 
competent instructors — and no child should leave the 
nursery pupilage until it can be exchanged for proper in- 
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struction — the authority of those teachers most be final and . 
absolute so far as methods, sequence of study and like 
questions are concerned; but the higher appeal should lie 
always with the parents. Dissatisfaction and criticism, pro- 
vided it be reasonable, may be addressed to the school- 
master, it must never be hinted to the pupil. The former 
must be upheld and seconded so far as the parents' best 
judgment shall approve, and no farther. Beyond that point, 
if the two authorities fail to agree, the child must be at 
once removed. Variance between home and school author- 
ity is more than detrimental, it is fatal to the progress of 
education. Better ignorance of books than instruction 
clashing with the straight, true line of home training, a 
training which begins with the first breath and which must 
never relax until the formed and knitted character pro- 
claims the work done. Better, even, a mistaken home train- 
ing, provided it be sincere and not vicious than the negative 
education of opposed authorities. If the parents find them- 
selves incompetent, which is, alas, too often the case, then 
only may their authority be surrendered for that of the 
school or similar foster-parentage. Unfortunate the child 
so placed, but such moral orphanage is sometimes better 
than its alternative of false home life. In that case the 
problems presented differ widely from those dealt with here, 
where the existence of the home in greater or less perfec- 
tion, is assumed. 

The point of the finality of parental authority granted, 
where and how shall the responsibility of parent and teacher 
be divided ? What part of the rearing of the child shall be 
delegated to the paid instructor? It seems that, to-day, 
there is a tendency to make the teacher answerable for too 
large a share of the educational process, to shift from the 
paternal to the pedagogic shoulders the burden of ethical as 
well as of literal training. The wholesale adoption of the 
methods of object teaching has led to an expectation of 
philosophical development in the child by the instructor. 
The teacher is called upon to bring out soul-perception 
while inculcating habits of physical observation. This, it 
seems to me, is a grave mistake. The function of the 
pedagogue is to train the brain, not the soul. The border- 
land between brain-knowledge and spirit-knowledge is, of 
course, not distinct. There is no hard and fast rule by which 
we may definitely separate the province of the teacher from 
that of the parent; but the modern tendency is to run from 
the Scylla of placing religious instruction in the hands of 
the secular teacher, into the equally- mischievous Charybdis 
of making him the vehicle of abstract and abstruse moral 
training. 

As has been said, the teacher's field is the development of 
the mind, but his province does not end there. The brain 
and the soul are so connected, each is so intimate a part of 
the other, that the simplest material fact must, of necessity, 
touch, in greater or less degree, upon higher spiritual and 
ethical truths. In so far as this intertwining or overlapping 
of these truths occurs, to that extent must the teacher recog- 
nize them and point them out to the pupil. Indeed, in one 
way and another, the whole ten commandments have daily 
application, and must be emphasized at every opportunity, 
in form, since the exactness and rigidness of school methods 
admit of that direct pointing of a moral which is inadmiss- 
able in the gentler home discipline. 

Hat beyond this the teacher should not go. He should 
not be called upon to expound and apply the deeper 
ethical truths bordering closely upon, or, indeed, entering 
into the religious side of life. It is a task too difficult, it is 
ground too delicate to be trenched upon outside the in- 
timacy of home. The child, and, through him, the outside 
world, are sure to misinterpret such teaching, bringing con- i 
fusion to the school and bewilderment to the pupil. Neither 
should the schoolmaster be expected to unravel to the grow- 
.ng mind, except in most general terms, the complex web of 
1 ocial and political economy, to unfold and explain the 



thousand delicate and varying relations in which the 
boy will increasingly stand towards the body politic. This 
is home work and college work, not school duty. The per- 
sonal, unspoken influence of a right-minded, conscientious 
teacher is, undoubtedly, enormous; the silent force of ex- 
ample works as powerfully in the school-room as in the 
home; but beyond the inculcating of simple morality, the 
general outlining of social economy and the rigid enforce- 
ment of' a rational, not an excessive and petty, discipline of 
manners, the field of the school does not extend. This pre- 
supposes, of course, as before stated, the existence of a home 
force to assume the higher duty. Without this force the 
questions presented are entirely different 

To recapitulate, the aim of the chief elements in educa- 
tion, home training and school training, is to fit the child 
for the larger and unending school of life, to develop the 
possibilities of the infant into the certainties of the good 
citizen. Of these influences, that of the home is first, fun- 
damental and complex, dealing chiefly, as it does, with the 
higher, subtler qualities. That of the school is supplement- 
ary, straightforward, and should be, above all, simple. Only 
as this distinction is recognized and adhered to, and, on the 
other hand, only as the two forces supplement and aid one an- 
other, harmoniously and always progressively, will the pur- 
pose of education be fulfilled, and every child, each to the 
extent of his possibility, be brought to perfection. 

Jambs P. Munroe. 



THE PENTATEUCH. 

The excellent attendance on the evening of January 20th 
to hear Rabbi Hirsch's sixth lecture showed undiminished 
interest. With a brief reference to the immensity of the 
subject under discussion, the speaker entered upon his sug- 
gestive outline. The Pentateuch, he said, bears the official 
name of the Thorah, a word of Greek origin meaning a 
book in five parts,, each in a separate case. In order to 
comprehend the office of this collection of books we must 
first understand the opposition between the prophet and the 
priest: the former, laying little stress on sacrificial rites, 
represents the spiritual, moral and universal, element; the 
latter is the soothsayer who consults the will of God by lots, 
the flight of the arrow, by flashes of light from the jewels, 
Uiim and Thummim. In the beginning the oracle was called 
the Thorah, the consulter of the oracle being also the medi- 
ator of the sacrifice; he became a professional priest who 
made special study of the correct method of approaching 
the deity, — so that not only among the Jews but among all 
nations, the priest's duties became a professional secret, 
and the Thorah finally signified the priestly ritual, every 
sanctuary having its Thorah. 

The Pentateuch is commonly referred to in criticism 
as the Hexateuch, including the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
The study bestowed upon the Pentateuch, or the Law, as it 
was called, shows between it and the Homeric poems an ex- 
ceedingly striking analogy, both having been aggregated 
layer by layer. Moses was commonly supposed to be the 
author of the Pentateuch, all but the last eight verses of 
Deuteronomy, and the songs of Balaam, the tradition hav- 
ing taken shape during the first commonwealth, or before 
the exile. The Gnostic heretics, however, declare that 
Moses could not have written the Pentateuch, being sup- 
ported in this view by many Jewish scholars of the middle 
ages, among them Israeli, a North African, Aben Ezra who 
was strongly tainted by heresy, and such Christian theolog- 
ians as Carlstadt, Masius, Hobbes, and Spinoza who states 
that the Mosaic authority can not be held on scientific 
grounds. These various views were the bright rays herald- 
ing the coming dawn, greatly hastened by the discovery of 
the regular alternation of the names Elohim (God) and 
Yahweh (Lord), indicating in Genesis two sources of sub- 
ject matter, the Elohist and the Jehovist. Thus Astruc 
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(1684-1766) the earnest advocate of this position, became . 
the skillful surgeon plunging his knife into the Pentateuch. 
After him came other careful students who successively de- 
monstrate by its contents that Genesis is composed of two 
currents, — the Elohist being again divided into the younger 
Elohist, — and finally that the entire Pentateuch is a collec- 
tion of fragments. Ewald believes Moses to be the author 
merely of the Decalogue and a few songs. His was indeed 
a soaring geniu/but he was, in modern parlance, a crank, 
and too full of originality to give due credit to the views of 
other able minds. De-Wette shows that the historical 
books do not bear out the Mosaic authorship, Deuter- 
onomy first appearing under Josiah and the other books 
about- that date. Staehelin traces the Pentateuch to an old 
book, the Elohist, (or Grundschrift) preserved to Exodus 
vi ; a younger work, the Jehovist; and a third, combining 
these two complementary productions. Karl H. Graff 
marks a high plane of criticism in his proof that the 
Grundschrift is not the first but the last work, in which 
theory he is supported by Kuenen in k< The Religion of Is- 
rael." The Levitical Codex must however have preceded 
Deuteronomy, the latter being a work by itself and found, 
as stated, during Josiah' s reign. 

The non-authenticity of the Pentateuch is shown by the 
work itself. It is indicated by ( 1), The impossible occur- 
rences in the desert. (2) The various contradictions and 
repetitions, as in the descriptions of the festivals; the pro- 
vision of ofliciators for the sacrifices; the appropriation of 
the tithes; the rules for sacrificing the first-born children 
to deity — the law regulating these matters varying in Deu- 
teronomy and Numbers. (3) Certain phrases used, as "up 
to the present day," which loses all significance if applied 
to Moses. Thus the book itself shows not one author but 
many. 

The non-authenticity of the Pentateuch is shown also by 
lack of reference to it in the prophetical and historical 
books. Jeremiah, when denouncing in. unmeasured terms 
the very sins prohibited by the Decalogue, never uses the 
language of those cardinal rules of morality; the prophe- 
cies show no trace of the priestly ordinances; and though 
most of the laws refer to Sinai, the name occurs in none of 
the prophetical books. 

The lecturer concluded with a brief resum6 of salient 
facts concerning the Pentateuch: It contains old songs; 
embodies the written law or judicial decisions of the 
Israelites in the Book of the Covenant; springs from 
two currents of history, the Elohist and Jehovist, the for- 
mer composed of the younger Elohist of the South, and the 
older Elohist of the North; shows Deuteronomy very much 
altered from its original form by emendations and additions, 
being formerly without the first four and the closing chap- 
ters, and the Levitical Law or Priestly Codex having been 
later incorporated with Joshua and the books of Moses; 
and lastly it is marred by changes made in accordance with 
the new religious spirit. After the exile the priestly force 
grew, Ezra and Nehemiah emphasizing the exclusive tend- 
ency of the Jews. The Hebrews must constitute a sort of 
Holy See. 

Thus the Pentateuch covers a period of Jewish history 
beginning with the free movement of song and terminating 
in the narrow fanaticism of the priests. Yet this intoler- 
ance was not all a misfortune. Without such spirits as 
Ezekiel and Nehemiah the Jewish race might have been en- 
tirely absorbed in the surrounding peoples, and we should 
have had no Christianity, no Mohammedanism. 

The Jew must not only teach, he must suffer. Through 
eighteen centuries of tears and sighs liberty of conscience 
is born. We view the Pentateuch, then, not as prophetical 
writing, not as history, but as the inspiring record of a 
growth. The Jew mounts to heights of broad humanity, 
lifting others to the same eminence. Not the priest, but the 
prophet of the Pentateuch will be known and remembered 



as one who would establish life on nobler principles, and 
through ever- widening processes humanize the world. 



b. a. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



BURLINGTON UNITY CLUB. 

We meet every other Tuesday, writes the president of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Unity Club, and begin promptly at 
half past seven, devoting the first half . hour to conversa- 
tion on the topics of general news of the day, with which 
each one has come provided. Then we take up the work on 
Holland for an hour, when we adjourn to the kitchen and 
have a social chat over coffee and sandwiches. 

We have about twenty-five at our meetings, which are 
held in our church parlors. We each of us leave a dime or 
so on entering, which goes to defray the expense of our 
very light refreshment 

THE ST. PAUL UNITY CLUB. 

This Unity Club, as of old, lays out its winter programme 
in two courses, — one a series of social meetings in which 
all will be interested, the other a series of study-meetings. 
These meetings alternate, week by week. The method may 
be recommended as one that leaves nobody out in the cold, 
yet provides a solid culture- course for those disposed to 
work. The "social" evenings are by no means without an 
intellectual core, however. This year they include two lec- 
tures, one music evening, two dramatic, three with art, three 
"children's evenings" besides the Christmas frolic, three 
"miscellaneous," and three teas. The study class spends 
five evenings on great novels, (" Romola," " House of Seven 
Gables," "Seed Time and Harvest," "Robert Elsmere," 
" Les Miserables,") three on philanthropies, and seven on 
art, following Synonds's " Renaissance 1 ." 

UNITY CLUB WORK IN GREELEY, COLORADO. 

The Unity Club work here is carried on under three or 
four titles, such as the "Greeley Literary Club," "The 
Scientific Club," and a Magazine Club. A series of Lay 
Sermons has been arranged for the Sunday evenings of 
January and February. None of the organizations except 
the Lay Sermons are closely connected with the church or- 
ganization; the members, however, are mostly from the so- 
ciety. An outline of the work in the different divisions 
will be given from week to week. All of the members are 
interested and the results are quite satisfactory. 

The Literary Club has been working since September on 
Early United States History. The programme* committee 
has been unusually successful in choosing topics that have 
led to considerable original research. The work thus far 
has been of a philosophical nature rather than descriptive. 
The working membership is limited to twenty-five, and no 
complaint has been made of any irregularity in attendance, 
or tardiness. Sunday evening was found to be more ad- 
vantageous for meetings, and they begin and close early. 
The Sunday-school gave a play, taken from St Nicholas, in 
the church Christmas eve, illustrating the songs and cus- 
toms of the sixteenth century. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



Jesus Brought Back; Meditations on the Problem of Problems. By 
John Henry Crook er. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 

$1.00. 

Those who believe with Robert Elsmere that the chief 
work of religion to-day is to reconceive the Christ, will wel- 
come Mr. Crooker's " Jesus Brought Back " as a valuable 
help. Entirely rejecting the so-called Christian " body of di- 
vinity which indeed has no divinity," as the author says, he 
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seeks to restore Jesus in his divine humanity. The book is 
indeed an unusual combination of extremely negative and 
extremely positive treatment; and after its rejection of so 
large a part of the Gospels as legendary, some readers will 
doubt whether it is justified in painting so definite a pic- 
ture of Jesus. Many will also doubt whether Christianity 
has come so largely from the personality of Jesus as the 
author supposes; and will think other historic elements de- 
serve more credit than he gives them. Mr. Crocker's work 
however is excellently done. The first two chapters, on 
"The Messianic Hope" and "How the Gospels were 
Written," show wide reading and studious thought, and 
form a clear treatment of these themes in the light of the 
latest scholarship. The other chapters on " Jesus of Naza- 
reth," "The Glad Tidings," and "The Ministry of Jesus 
To day," are written in pleasing style, and with many beau- 
tiful passages. Altogether Mr. Crooker is to be much con- 
gratulated for his book; and the public will doubtless show 
its appreciation and call for his other promised volume. 



u. M. s. 



Francis Bacon. His Life and Philosophy. By John Nichol, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Part 
I. Bacon's Life. Pp.212. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This is one of the series named Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers. Volumes on Descartes, Butler, Berke- 
ley, Fichte, Kant, Hamilton, Hegel, Leibnitz, Vico, Hobbes, 
Hume, and Spinoza have preceded it. It has seven chap- 
ters, Bacon's Age and Surroundings, Bacon's Life to the 
death of Elizabeth, the early years of James, Bacon as So- 
licitor-general, His Attorney-generalship, The Lord Keeper 
and Lord Chancellor, Bacon's Fall and last Years. An 
Appendix contains, a Genealogy of Cecil, Bacon and the 
chief dates of Bacon's life, and the Parliaments of James VI. 
The paper is goodand the type clean and of good size. Neat 
binding in cloth. There is an interesting frontispiece. 



THE HOME. 



I DIDN'T THINK. 

I know a naughty little elf 

Who never can behave himself; 

He beats his drum when grandma's cap 

Is nodding for a cosy nap. 

And leaves his ball upon the floor 

For Uncle James to stumble o'er. 

'Twas he who tried to scratch his name 
Upon a painted picture- frame; 
'Twas he who left the gate untied 
Which brindle cow pushed open wide; 
'Twas he who nibbled Lucy's cake 
She took such pains to mix and bake; 
And, though we blamed the tricksy mice, 
'Twas he who cracked its fluted ice. 

This little elf upset the milk; 
He tangled aunty's broidery silk; 
He went to school with muddy shoes, 
Though credits very sure to lose. 
Against his mamma's gentle wish 
He took the sugar from the dish ; 
He lost the pen and spilled the ink; 
This elf we call "I didn't think." 

Our house would be a nicer place 
If he would never show his face; 
We hope and hope some sunny day 
The naughty elf will run away, 
For oft he makes our spirits sink — 
This troublesome " I didn't think." 

Margaret E. Sangster. 



"TOMMY'S NEW YEAR'S LUCK." 

44 Extra six o'clock, all about the great tire," yelled a little 
ragged news boy on the corner of Black and Fifth street, 
the day before Christmas. 

A large crowd' of rough- looking, red-faced boys came 
rushing and knocked the little boy into the muddy street 
against a lady. 

44 Oh ma'am, I didn't mean for to run agin' you, but them 
big fellers knocked me one," said the boy. 

44 Yes, I think they came near knocking two, for you 
nearly knocked me down. Have you an evening paper?" 

44 Yes' m. Extra six. About great fire," answered the 
boy, who was up to his ears in business. 

44 Here's a nickel. Never mind the change," and with 
these words the lady was lost in the crowd. 

Tommy, (the news boy's name, ) stood on the corner until 
nearly nine o'clock trying to sell his papers, and at last 
succeeded in disposing of his stock. He went to the dry- 
goods box behind one of the large wholesale stores. This was 
home to him. How true is the saying 44 There's no place 
like home." But how many of our young friends would 
like a home like this ? No parents, brothers or sisters to 
cheer them; no kind mother to help you bear your troubles; 
no loving father to care for you; no prospect of an extra 
jollification for Christmas. 

Tommy did not know what a mother or father was, nor 
much about Christmas either. He lived in the dry -goods 
box and that was his home. 

He counted his small earnings and needed just one 
nickel to make his 44 evening half-dollar," when he suddenly 
thought of the five-cent piece the kind lady gave him. 

He put his hand into his pocket and brought forth the 
nickel. It was not a nickel but a small gold button with 
44 K. R." engraved on the top. 

Instantly he knew what that was. The lady gave it to 
him by mistake. It was a keep sake; a present, or some- 
thing valuable to the owner alone. 

44 1 shall give dat back ter her er my name be'nt Tommy 
Mowell," said the honest Tommy. 44 1 might put it in that 
there little box o' mine and play it were Christmas present, 
till I find her." 

Day after day passed and he saw no lady, until the days 
were a week and still 44 his lady" came not. 

New Year's morning he stood on the corner and called 
out his papers until his throat was sore. He turned around 
and saw the lady crossing the street. He started to catch 
her and succeeded just as she was getting on the car. He 
followed her into the car and handed her the button. 

44 Oh, you dear boy ! I am so glad you kept this for me. 
It was my mother's only gift to me. Sit down and tell me 
again how you tried to find me," said the lady after hearing 
his story. 

44 I've nothing more ter tell you than what I've already 
told you. I must git off now 'er the conductor will 4 fire ' 
me," answered Tommy. 

44 My boy, you need not get off. Just go home with me 
and I will see what I can do for you." 

She explained to him what she meant. He consented to 
go along, and to-day his name is Thomas Gildon and not 
the news-boy Tommy Mowell. 

44 His lady," Mrs. Gildon, thinks everything of her little 
news-boy, and Tommy in turn thinks more every day of his 
newly -found mother who is, as he always says it, 44 Tommy's 
New Year's Luck." t. 



The other day there was found lying by one side of a 
ditch, a pig. On the other side, a man. The pig was sober, 
the man drunk The pig had a ring in his nose, the man 
had a ring on his finger. Some one passing exclaimed, "One 
is judged from the company he keeps." The pig arose and 
went away. — Youth's Companion. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston. — The great denomi national event 
of the week has been the arrival of Rev. Chas. 
G. Ames and his modest incumbency of the 
pastorate of Rev. Dr. Clarke's people. The 
city ministers will greet him on Friday even- 
* ing.and a public ceremony of acceptance will 
be held in his church. Later in the evening 
the parish, with invited guests, will give him 
a warm social reception in the church parlors. 
— Mr. Dole's modest Sunday-school manual, 
44 The Citizen and Neighbor," has blossomed 
out into a work of Mr. Hale and Mr. Dole to 
organize a society to teach by public lectures 
in the Old South church the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

— Rev. Dr. Bartol has not been able to preach 
since last summer; but his church will after 
the new year begins be opened and several 
ministers of the denomination will in turn 
occupy the pulpit. 

— Many persons in Boston are members of a 
club engaging not to make Christmas gifts to 
adult friends or else to send a letter or a 
trifling memento— and to spend the money 
which usually goes in that direction in useful 
articles for needy acquaintances. 
—The mayor elect is a parishioner of Rev. 
M. J. 8avage, and the A. U. A. treasurer 
— Rabbi Schindler received at our late city 
election the largest number of votes for school 
committee of all the successful candidates. 

Tacomah, Washington Ty.— Rev. W. 
E. Copeland, recently of Omaha, has made "a 
long leap and has landed In the 4 city of Des- 
tiny,' commonly called Tacoma." He writes 
with enthusiasm of the place and the outlook. 
" Each succeeding Sunday has found a much 
larger congregation, in the evening the church 
is almost full, partly with Unitarians and 
partly with strangers inquiring what Unitar- 
ians believe, who come again and yet again. 
The ladies have just had a fair which has been 
a great success though it rained most of the 
time. I have never yet found a society where 
there were so many active workers who help 
the minister in every possible way. The Sun- 
day-school is in excellent condition under the 
efficient management of Mr. Samuel Collyer. 
The prospect for the Unitarian church of 
Tacoma is certainly a bright one." 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Christmas week has 
been especially pleasant to Unity church here. 
Mr. Hosmer's sermon on " The True Disciple- 
ship " was a joy to the large congregation that 
heard it and a fitting prelude to the festivities 



of the holy week. The sermon thought blos- 
somed, at the end, into the poem that Unity 
readers have already seen, but which came 
then straight from its author to his people. 
At the Sunday-school Festival, on Thursday 
eve, although the parlors were trimmed with 
green and the tree was stately and brilliant, 
yet the prettiest sight was the dining-room 
with the long white tables decorated with 
evergreen and holly, lighted with many 
colored candles, and surrounded by the 
crowd of happy children's faces. 

Annual Membership Fees for the 
W. U. S. S— Received $1.00 each from the 
following names, for annual membership in 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society: 
Mrs. J. W. Fifer, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wanzer, 
George L. Cary, Mrs. C. C. Warren, Mrs. T. J. 
Fifield, 'Mrs. W. Mason, Misses Oiive and 
Mattie Webb, Miss Media Pierce, Mrs. H. H 
Covell, Buda Sunday-school,Ten-times-one-is- 
ten Club, Buda, Mrs. M. M. Crunden, Mrs. 
George F. Durant, Mrs. C. P. Damon, Mias 
Anna M. Zeiss, Mrs. L. B. Fish, Mrs. G. L. 
Stevens, William Bouton, Mrs. F. Wm. 
Raeder, Mrs. E. C. Whipple, Miss L. L. 
Dewey, Mrs. Samuel Blasland, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bradley, Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, Mrs. Anna 
S. Woods, Mrs. Robert Montgomery. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 23d, services were held for the first time 
in the lecture room of the new "Unity 
church," Rev. 8. 8. Hunting preaching the 
sermon, and dedicating the pa»t of the build- 
ing used, to the work of teaching. The 
Christmas festivities were held in the same 
place on Monday evening. There were reci- 
tations and songs by the children, and a 
Christmas tree; but instead of receiving 
presents as is customary on such occasions, 
the Sunday-school gave presents to the church 
of pictures and articles needed in furnishing. 
The children testified to their enjoyment of 
this new way of celebrating Christmas in the 
church. b. w. 

Bamona Banch, Montana Ty.— Rev. 
H. F. Bond, superintendent of the Montana 
Industrial School, writes to the secretary of 
the Woman's Western Conference acknowl- 
edging the receipt <»f gifts from three of our 
Chicago Sunday schools. He tells of " a 
glorious time, Christmas " among the children 
of his school. " The Christmas tree with a 
visible Santa Claus was a great delight to 
them." Efforts are being made to bring the 
children of other Unitarian schools in the 
West into direct relations with Brother Bond 
and his band of faithful helpers. 

La Porte, Ind.— John B. Holmes. A.M., 
LL.B., principal of Holmes' Commercial and 
Short-hand College, La Porte, Ind., died at 
his late residence, Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 25. Hundreds of young men and women 
of Chicago and other cities have received 
their preparations for business under his in- 
structions. He was one of the most respected 
citizens and members of the Unitarian 
church. His funeral was attended by a vt-ry 
large concourse of people, nearly one hun- 
dred of his pupils in the procession. The 
services were conducted by Rev. J. H 
Crooker, of Madison, Wis. 

Sioux Falls, Dak. — The annual meeting 
of All Souls church was recently held, and 
Messrs W. A. Wilkes, John Lundback, O D. 
English, W. D. Fuller, and E. L. Sm'th, were 
chosen trustees for the ensuing year. Standing 
committees on fellowship, music, charities, 
Sunday-school, library and literature were 
elected. This church enters the New Year 
with a full congregation. 
— Rev. Helen G. Putnam supplied here De- 
cember 80, in the absence of Miss Bartlett 

St. Paul, Minn.— The Business Woman's 
Club is working its way slowly and surely. 
It alms to help In some way every woman 



who needs help; to stand towards self-sup- 
porting women as the T. M. C. A. does to- 
wards young men. Its new venture is a 
"Business Woman's Record," a monthly paper 
started in a double interest, — not only to help 
such women, but "to act as a sort of coupUr 
to the long train of charitable and philan- 
thropic coaches filled with women who are 
working hard for the progress of one particu- 
lar coach, but in ignorance of what Is being 
done in any other." 

Princeton, 111.— The People's church, of 
Princeton, of which Virgil H. Brown is pas- 
tor, is reported to be thoroughly organized on 
business principles and to have a membership 
of seven hundred. Members are admitted 
on signing the following bond of union: " We 
bind ourselves together for religious, moral 
and social improvement; in the interest of 
truth, and all that tends to make humanity 
better, we reverently subscribe our names as 
members of the People's Association." 

Manly, Iowa.— The Unitarian church 
was open on the evening of November 29 for 
special Thanksgiving services. A word from 
the pastor, Burton Babcock, with recitations 
and readings from the scholars of the Sunday- 
school, made the occasion one to be remem- 
bered by the little band of faithful workers, 
who under much difficulty are winning their 
way to recognition among the churches of the 
community. 

Hinsdale, IU. — Unity church issues a 
neat annual of 44 pages, giving a brief history 
of the organization from March, 1887, to the 
present time, with an appendix containing 
Unity Short Tract No. 17. The cover is 
adorned with a sketch of the new church 
building soon to be dedicated. The little 
book tells the story of a working church 
under the lead of a working minister. 

Beatrice, Neb. — Work on the new Uni- 
tarian church is progressing. The basement 
will soon be finished. When completed, says 
a Beatrice paper, this will be one of the hand- 
somest church buildings iu the city. 

Omaha, Neb.— Rev. C. J. Bartlett, of 
Sioux Falls Dak., preached in the Unitarian 
church December SO, and remains until after 
January 6. 



Beware of Scrofula 

Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself In running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Saraaparllla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving It pure, enriched, and healthy. 

" I was severely afflicted with scrofula, mud 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured." C. E. Lovbjoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and f an. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases eaased 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyrla, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused, by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands -would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: " I am entirely welL w 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured." J. B. 
Stanton, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $l\ six for £&. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD A CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mat*. 

IOO Doses One Dollar 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGOCALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, cornet Michi- 
gan, avenue and Twenty -third street. David 
Utter, milliner. Sunday, January 6, aerv- 
iea* at 11 a. m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, January 18; subject, British Museum. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, January 6, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila £lake, 
minister. Sunday, January ft, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, January 6, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m.; subject, " Daily Strength." 
Unity Club, Monday, 8 p. m., "King Lear;*' 
Tueeday, 8p.il, Evolution. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. Y9. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, January 6, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Eighth Lecture 
by Rabbi .Hirsch, Thursday, January 10, 
8 p. m., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 

Addrrssr8 Wanted. The publishers of 
Unity will be greatly obliged if their friends 
will send them as many addresses as possible 
of members of Unitarian churches and 
others believed to be interested in liberal 
thought 

If you have catarrh, you are in danger, as 
the disease is liable to become chronic and 
Affect your general health, or develop Into 
•consumption. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures 
•catarrh by purifying and enriching the blooU, 
and building up the system. Give it a trial. ' 

A Good Reputation. 

"Brown's Bronchial Troches" have 
been before the public many years, and are 
everywhere acknowledged to be the best rem- 
edy for all throat troubles. They quickly 
relieve Coughs, Sore Throat and Bronchial 
Affections. Price 25 cents. For sale every- 
where, and only in boxes. 

Farmers and others who have a little leisure time 
for the next few months will find it to their interest 
to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va. 
They offer great inducements to persons to work for 
them ail or part of their time. 



Consumption Can be Cured. 

Not by any secret remedy, but by proper, healthful 
exercise and the judicious use of Scott's Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphitee, containing the 
healing and strength-giving virtues of these two valu- 
able specifics in their fullest form. Prescribed uni- 
versally by Physicians. Take no other. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice mutt be conditional on the ttate of our col- 
umns and the interests of our reader 't. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
£Terr 4 Co., 175 Dearborn street* Chicago. 
The Coming Slavery, the Sins of Leglslatorsland the 
Great Pefltkal Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 
New York: The Humboldt Pub. Co., 84 E. Fourth 

street. Paper.pp. 00. Price 15c 

The Tear's Best Days. For Boys and Girls. By Rose 
Hartwick Thorpe. Boston : Lee & Shepard. New 
York : C. T. Dillingham. Chicago: A. C. McClnrg 

A Co. Cloth, pp. 90S. Price $1.00 

Signs of the Times. From the Standpoint of a 
Scientist. By Prof. Elliott Cones, M. D. Chicago : 
Rellgio-Philosophical Publishing House. Paper, 

e World of Cant A Companion Book to •• Robert 
Elsmere." Chicago: J. S. Ogilvie, 79 Wabash 

Avenue. Paper, pp. 843. Price ., 60c 

The Acme Declamation Book. By B. A. Hathaway. 
Lebanon, Ohio: The School Supply Co. Cloth, pp. 

175. *: 

An Illustrated Primer. By Sarah Fuller. Boston: 

p. C. Heath * Co. Boards, pp. 101. 
Andersonvms Violets. By Herbert W. CoUlngweod. 

IT. L 8bspard. New Tork: Chas, T. 

Icago. A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
wTr. ,.!... $1.0d 



Are You an American Citizen ? 

IF 80 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 



For it is a distinctive American Paper. 
For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 
For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 
Church or Government with the United 
States. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from our 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americana. 
SISO "aTV^air . 
SENT) FOR SAMPLE copy. 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

416 Washington Stroot, 
Boston, Mass. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo »* year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Thb Woman's Trtbunb was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature) etc, make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons Jn sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associstion— Elisabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will find it, ss also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribunb. Every person In- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 



For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth ss 
a premium . For a club of twenty-live the same bound 
in leather. 
Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers 
The Woman's Tribunb and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



Look at This Offer! 

$2 FOR OILY 50 Cts. 

Well, I Declare ! In order to Rapidly 
Inorease our Circulation 

To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: Johnson's 
Poultbt Book fob Plxasubb and Profit, price, 96c; 
Kendall's Book, Hobsb and His Dissabbs, price, 
26c; $1.00 worth of Choicb Gardbn Sbbds, including 
Tbn PAOXAeBS of thb Bbst Yakibtibb, and OUR 
RURAL HOMES, Onb Ybar, 50c We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of all interested fanners 
and make this Grbat Offbr Now. Address, 

OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgls, Mich. 



HELPS TO SELF -CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are publisaed under the 
auspices of the National Bubbau of Unitt Clubs. 
organised in Boston in May, 1887, wHh Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D, ss President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. 

No. 1. Unitt Clubs. By BmmaBndkott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 9. RoBBBT Bbowntng's Pobtbt. By members 
of the Chicago Browning 8ociety. 96 cents. 

No. 8. Oittunb Sruniss nr Gbobob Eliot. By 
Cells P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. Thb Lbobnd of Hamlbt. By George P. 
Hansen* 26 cents. 

No. 5. Progress from Poverty: Rbvibw and 
Criticism of Hbnbt Gbobob. By Giles B. Stebblns. 
35 cents. 

NO. 6. OUTUNB 8TUDIBS £N HOLKBS, BbTANT AND 

Whittibr. 10 cents. 

No. 7. Thb Masque of thb Tbar. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outunb Studies in James Russbll Lowbll. 
8. B. Reals. 



8uoeamew» pea 
By Jenkte Unyd 



By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels: 
Clubs and Private Reading. 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Thb Studt of Politics or Unttt Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outunb Studies in thb History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cento. 

No. 19. Outline Studies or Dickens's Tali of 
Two Cities. By Emma Endlcott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 18. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Ldtb. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History of Art. "todies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphsel, Titian and Albert 
Dfirer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Religious History and Thought. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16, Studies of Holland. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

No. 17. Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By Frederick J. Turner. 10 cents. 

Any of these pamplete mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-live per cent, discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the. 
pamphlets, except number 9, will be sent free to any 
Unitt subscriber sending us $1.60 with a new name 



for one year. 
CHAJ 



HAHLE8 H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

176 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE OLD FIRM NOIE. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIEM. GANNETT. 

In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A dally volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flew of the narrative is broken bv song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist offender tears.— The Universal- 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERB & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




DON'T FAIL TO SEE THE 

ST. PAUL ICE PALACE 

TEN OATS OF WINTER SPORTS. 

Two Grand Stornings of the lee Palace 

&•*■•** Rate* of Fere By AH Llaea. 
The Oarsdval toctsw J**. *•*• estes Feb. 1st. 



f rmmifirr i • court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
■II KTITIA U™ A. Holing, editor. Devoted to 
U UU 1 1 1 in j the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollar a year. Send postal card for free 
sample cony. 

JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
196 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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Ite superior excellence proven In millions of 
nomee for more than a, qnarterof a century. It 1b 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 



THE 



New York, Penn. 5: Ohio 

In connection with 



New Yort, Lata ]J 




& Western R. R. 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EA8TERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, «■* 

with 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches* 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 

3sTE"W TORZ. 



-lUCrMTYPERS 
^SrEMWPERS,*: 

l4#fi[all|ota|Platt.i'«£ll9 ClarKitreet. . 

1 —CHICAGO. 



<£7R °° til <£7Efl °0 A MONTH can be 
J>IU.^~ IU 4>Zuu»^^niade working for oe. 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 



TOKOLOGY 



f A book for every woman. 
F alios b. stock h am, x. 
1 Sample pages^FK.EE. 
The most popular work fc 

IWJJOOSOlDSr** 



UA a. DiUUAHAJB, ML. It. 

nple pages FREE. 

AGENTS 



Alice It. St o< k ham & Co., Chicago, m. 



raijTiiu 



The MOST RKLlAuTiTrOOD™ 

For Infants & Invalids. 

Used everywhere. Jfot a med- 
icine, but « •team-cooked food^ 
raited to the weakest stomach. 
Pamphlet free. Woo Inch ft Oo^ 
(on every label). Palmer. Maw. 



MASON <&, HAMLIN 

The cabinet organ was introduced in Its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1661. Other makers 
followed In the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
uneouallcd ex ^\ ^% ^\ Jk |k| A cellence o f 
their organs, ^J 1% UM Pi Othe fact that 
at all of the 922 TO SOOO. great World's 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have in van- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $2? to 1900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to «H Q I A M ^ QothiTS. They 
recognize the~i#%Pi^/OhiRh excell- 
ence achieved GBAND ft UPBI3HT by other lead- 
ing makers in the art of piano building, but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
year 1882, and now known as the "Mason & Hamlin 
Piano Stringer," by the use of which Is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with greatly increased capacity for standing 
in tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK* CHICAGO* 








ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK. 

So disguised that the most 
_- delicate stomach can tako It, 



IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 

Simple, Per fret ftad Self- Hernia tin* Hun. 
dred* in successful operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch larjrer percentage of fertile etrjr* 
at less cost thi«n any other hatcher. Send 
ftt' for lllus Tata. OKO. 11. MAUL, Qulnrj.h'. 




W 



Remarkable as a 

FLESH PRODUCER. 

Persons gain rapidly 

wlille taking it. 

SCOTT'SEMULSIOI 

Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FTKEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY. WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 
Aix Druggists, SoOtt & Bowne. New York. 




GIVEN AWAY 



w> lutrodaoe ow wad*. Tar 

est bargain. The se^ls would 

C price for all. 85,OOOofoor 

aces jriTen away la*t i 



W OUT i I $1.20, bui 
greatest offer. The grand- 
be cheap at doable oar 
grand introductory pack- 
Oar frimdi shool! make tt 100,000 this season. KF A II what we give to every anbacrlbcr to our paper. 1 pkt- GKKES 
AND GOLD WATEKMKLON. Green without and Gold within. Grows very large ftad ii i*m and luscious to surpass 
anr melon tod ever ate. Hell* for double the price of ordinary melon*. One melon will sell for Me. 1 pkt. Kl\t* OF 
TIIK KAKLIE8 TOMATO. The earlle«t In the world. Rears 6 to 12 large tomatoes Id a dorter. Enonaooaly 
Prodnetlve. Bright red color and very aoild. Worth #10 to any market gardener. 1 pkt- EVEKITT'H EAKL1EKT 
CA II It AGE. Kveiybodr want* it. AbaolnCely the earliest for home or market. He ad a floe rite, shape, and very solid. 
1 pkt. BEST OF AliL HE ANR. We brought thla beao from Korope. Are very early, pod* long, fteahy. succulent, stria gteas, 
tender, an d ric h flavur. Yield abundantly. We know every growrr will thlak them worth 60e alone, and "the beat of all.' 



1 pkt. EVERLASTING LETTUCE. Will stand almost throagh the ranncr without running to need. Forma 
Ine largo handsome heads, cricp, tender, and of excellent flavor. 1 pkt. AHTONI8IIEK (TCIMBKK. Tim will astonish 
the native* bvUa knmj^niie^rodacUveaesa, line site, form and qualltj. It has no superior. 1 pkt. MAMMOTH §A>D> 



FOR 50 CENTS 



HOW IT CAN BE DONE. 



ORDER AT ONCE. 



WIC'H ISLAND SALSIFY (Oyster Plant). This does not grow real oysters, but the root when proper! y prepared la aim oat aa 

Fiod aa the Uncut o?atera. This rarlety has mammoth root* and should be la every garden. 1 pkt. MAPLE DALE 
KOLIFIG POP €41 RN. None other half-war equals this. Many stalks bear IS earn each, and tt will yield & time* aa 
norh aa an average crop. A dozen hills will jield a years' supply for an ordinary family. Tbe seed we give will grow a crop 
worth |3. and Ukt-ly draw a premi um a t your fair. Bora and Girl* accept onr offer for thla corn alone. It will pav. 

You get the Agricultural Epltomf at a whole year and enough send to plant a wfcHe 
_ garden that will raise the finest, earliest and beat vegetable* yon ever aaw, all 
by malt, po**t paid, to any post-office la the world. No seedsman will acll the aeeda alone far leaa than #1.1fO cash. 
Oar paper Eaa So, 000 subscriber* already who live by It, (arm by it. and love it. Many have aald they could not keen 
house without It. Hi? the brightest, ehcapeat and beat rural paper at GOe. Published monthly, bat If wa get 75.000 
subscriber* by next May 1st, wo will thereafter publish it twice a month without any Increase In price. We beliefs 
we will get the 7,>.0Q0. We know we deaerve throi on our great offer. Snd eaah, money order, poatal note or le stamp*. 

We sjrow and acll aeeda In I mm en ne quantities, snd • e give tb>-te seeds away 
to set people to try our seeds and to vet their names *> we can scad them 
FREE our valuable Seed Catalogue. We depeod on futarc trade forjmr ^rofi^ IF VOC HAVE NO G A HDENtateour 
paper one year and seed seeds to a friend and you will be amply 
repaid bv a present from tbe choice products aa they ripen. 

Yours Free! y.'SWSKSttS-ra.'Si YOUR PAPER AND SEEDS FREE. 
uJSESZ* J. A. EVERITT & CO., ttisasii INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

We are personally acquainted with J. A. Eventt& Co. and know them to be u reliable house. — Chicagv Ledger 

Don't BUY FENCING 

" Until you get our Priee List of Or- 
namental and Farm Fences, Gates. 
Iron Posts.Tree Guard*. Barbed and 

Slain Wire, Nettings, Wire- work, Ac 
[ulbert Field Loom forbolh Picket, 
and Netting Fences only $15. 
Galranixed Steel fence Lasts forever. 
Donations for churches, and ceme- 
teries. Your name on /rates. 
d«xiB9U Catalogue free ', write for estimates. 

We ship every where. Agents wanted 

jnaa&Ks- HULBERT FENCE^WIRE CO. olTv^t. 8T. L0UI8. MO. 
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Clearance Sale of Books. 

We have on hand about $1,000 worth 
of books which we wish to convert into 
cash daring January, and as an induce- 
ment to Unity readers to purchase at 
once we offer them at the following low 
prices, which will hold good through 
January unless our stock of any partic- 
ular book is closed out sooner. The 
prices are net in Chicago; postage must 
be added if books are to be sent by 
mail. 

Abbot's Scientific Theism, cloth, 
12mo, retail $2.00, January price $1.40, 
postage 10 cents. 

Allen's Hebrew Men and Times, re- 
tail $1.50, January price $1.05, postage 
10 cents. 

Allen's Our Liberal movement in 
Theology, retail $1.25, January price 
88 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Mrs. Brotherton's Sailing of Bang 
Olaf and Other Poems, retail $1.00, 
January price 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 
Miss Campbell's "Jack's Afire" or 
" The Burton Torch," retail $1.50, Jan- 
nary price 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Carew's " Tangled," retail 75 oents, 

January price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Chadwick's Book of Poems, retail 

$1.25, January price 87 cents, postage 

7 oents. 

Chadwick's The Faith of Eeason, 
retail $1.00, January price 70 cents, 
postage 10 cents. In Nazareth Town, 
and other Poems, at the same price. 

Chadwick's The Two Voices, Poems 
of tbe Mountain and the Sea, retail 
$1.00, January price 60 oents, postage 

8 cents. 



Champlin'8 Heart's Own: Verses, re- 
tail 75 cents, January price 45 cents, 
postage 6 oents. 

Dr. Clarke's Every Day Religion, re- 
tail $1.50, January price $1.00, postage 
13 cents. 

Frances Power Cobbe's Religious 
Duty, retail $1.00, January price 65 
cents, postage 8 cents. Darwinism in 
Morals and Other Essays, retail $2.00, 
January price $1.20, postage 12 cents. 

Cooke's Ralph Waldo Emerson, George 
Eliot, and Poets and Problems. Three 
volumes, sold together or separately, re- 
tail price per volume $2.00, January 
price $1.10, postage 13 cents. 

Dexter's THE KINGDOMS OF NA- 
TURE. A popular summary of the 
facts of Evolution with nearly 400 fine 
engravings. Rev. E. P. Powell, author 
of " Our Heredity from God," says of 
it: "I think it will be decidedly help- 
ful in the study of Evolution. "What 
is wanted now is clear outline work 
Those who have time for thorough study 
of Evolution are few, and they will 
know where to work. Dr. Dexter's il- 
lustrations will be peculiarly helpful, 
constituting a history by themselves." 
Retail price $3.50, January price to 
readers of Unity one dollar and fifty 
cents, postage 26 cents. "We reserve the 
right to return the money if an order 
should come from any county where we 
have an active canvasser, for the book is 
to be sold by subscription and we must 
protect our agents. 

Emerson's Conduct of Life, retail 
$1.75, one copy slightly shelfworn at 
$1.30, postage 12 cents. 

Fallows's Dictionary of Synonymns 



and Antonymns, retail $1.25, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Fallows's Progressive Supplemental 
Dictionary, full sheep, quarto, 531 
pages, retail $3.75, January price $2.75, 
postage 35 cents. 

Abbie M. Gannett's poem The Old 
Farm Home, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Gannett and Jones — The Faith that 
Makes Faithful, full morocco, round 
corners, gilt edges, with marriage cer- 
tificate if preferred, January price one 
dollar, postage 6 oents. These books 
were bound up to sell at $2.00, but the 
binding not being wholly satisfactory to 
us, we prefer to close them out at this 
reduced price. They are very pretty 
and durable, but the morocco is not of 
the first quality. 

Grumbine's Evolution and Christian- 
ity. A concise and popular summary of 
their relation. Cloth, 18mo, retail 50 cts^ 
January price 20 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Hansen's Legend of Hamlet, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, January price 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Hedge's Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition, also Ways of the Spirit and 
Other Essays, 2 volumes, each retail 
$1.50, January price $1.00, postage 11 
cents. 

Jones's Practical Piety, cloth, retail 
30 oents, January price 18 cents or ten 
copies for $1.50, postage 2 cents a copy. 

Enappert's Religion of Israel, retail 
$1.00, January price 67 cents, postage 
8 cents. 

, Miles's The Birth of Jesus, retail 75 
cents, January price 50 oents, postage 7 
cents. 
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Parker's Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man, retail 
$1.25, January £rice 75 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Miss Phelps's The Gates Ajar, retail 
$1.50, January price $1.10, postage 10 
cents. 

Seeley's Natural Religion, retail 
$1.25, January price 80 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Stebbins's American Protectionist's 
Manual, cloth, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. Pro- 
gress from Poverty, cloth,retail 50 cents, 
January price 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Stockwell's Evolution of Immortality, 
retail $1.00, January price 50 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Mrs. Tileston's Quiet Hours, two 
aeries in one volume, full morocco, gilt 
edges, retail $3.50, January price $2.25, 
postage 10 cents. Selections from Dr. 
Tauler, the Apocrypha, and Ecclesias- 
ticus. Three volumes sold together or 
separately, retail 50 cents each, January 
price 35 cents each, postage 3 cents 
each. 

Mrs. Wells's "Miss Curtis," retail 
$1.25, January price 85 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Winchell's Pre- Adamites, retail $3.50, 
January price $2.25, postage 25 cents. 
World Life, retail $2.50, January price 
$1.65, postage 20 cents. 

U A Pure Souled Liar," an anonymous 
novel, retail 50 cents, January price 25 
cents, postage 6 cents. 

" Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
ion," a volume of essays and addresses 
by various writers, edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. Eetail $1.50, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 



100 



ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 



100 



For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
ire story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal at., Boston. 



A MAGAZINE 

The only one of its kind published. De- 



SHOPPING 
Q V II A II voto<l *> the Interests of women. Full 
I MAIL of fashion, hints on shopplns.lnforma- 
Hon on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
Usher's Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c for 
toe year's subscription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
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The reader will find in The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are recognized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 
This idea is, 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 

presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in The Open Court. 
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The iceberg shows but one-third of its size above the 
ocean surface. So visible humanity is a fragment only. 
Underneath is the might of God buoying up its uncon- 
scious life. 

It is a beautiful and fruitful thought of Victor Hugo's 
that a man need never be inwardly unhappy so long as he 
has two things, " something to do, and a sight of the sky." 
Something definite, precise and practical on which to exer- 
cise his soul and forget the lapse of time, and bound with 
that some glimpse of an infinity that overbroods and com- 
prehends his life and labor. These two are eternal needs 
of the human spirit. 

From a liberal theologian of Holland, Opzoomer : — " The 
poetry of religion is no slumber-song, rocking men in sweet 
dreams and sentiments that bear no fruit, but a song that 
wakens all his spiritual powers and inspires him to mould 
life and reality into happier, fairer and better forms. It 
is a battle-song which calls him to the fight against all that 
is false, low and incomplete and gives him no rest till he 
has won the victory." 

Good Housekeeping has started another clever bit of 
merriment at the expense of the " fashionable choir." At 
the morning service the four parts wrestled long and with 
great variations with the fact that "Solomon was not air- 
rayed," but it finally was developed that he was "not ar- 
rayed like the lily." In the evening all four had a similar 
time in declaring that " they would wash," and not until a 
long time was it discovered that they meant " to wash their 
hands in innocence." 

The Deaf Mute Hawkeye is a creditable weekly published 
by the Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. This in- 
stitution furnishes board and tuition free to all between the 
ages of nine and twenty -five who are too deaf to attend the 
common schools. Even clothing is furnished to those too 
poor to supply themselves, so there is no excuse for'any 
deaf child in Iowa growing up in ignorance. The useful 
trades taught will enable the pupils to become self-support- 
ing when they leave the institution. This is but one of 
many reasons why Iowa citizens may be proud of their 
state. 

It is interesting and encouraging to see how our liberal 
churches of the West are gropiDg towards the beauty as 
well as the strength of the liberal faith. The growing 
inventiveness of our parishes in the Christmas time 
shows how deep the Christmas season and the mes- 
sage of the new year lies in the heart of our gospel. 
Not every church can afford a poet, but the church 
of the Unity in Cleveland does, and Mr. Hosmer's 
noble poem entitled " Discipleship," published in Unity of 
the 29th ult, uiade an elegant as well as a noble Christmas 
greeting from the pastor to the people. From St. Paul 
comes a " Unity Calendar" with a generous page for each 
fortnight in the year with blank lines for engagements and 
announcements, and noble texts, largely from the household 
of the liberal faith, at the bottom of the page. The Des 
Moines church puts forth a pretty calendar with a monthly 
tablet containing dates and four or five great texts on eaeb 



leaflet, the whole backed with a card containing great 
words prettily printed and the announcements of the church 
Mrs. Wilkes, of the Unity church of Luverne, puts forth ten 
pages of high selections from the year's reading lessons 
that are "worth knowing by heart." She hopes that her 
parishioners may " find a time, perhaps when around the 
breakfast table or at the ' good night ' hour to read a page 
together every day, and that thus read they may help us 
live nearer our prayers this year." We know of two other 
ministers who put the Unity Mission tracts onEmerponand 
Channinginto appropriate Christmas covers and distributed 
them among (he parishioners and friends. 

A writer in the Presbyterian, after describing some of 
the modern methods of soliciting money for the church and 
its various enterprises by what it terms " a kind of Christ^ 
ian blackmailing," that is, by importunate requests sent far 
and near through the postoffice, gives this rebukeful, manly 
advice: "If young women, or any other people in any 
place, have some worthy enterprise to promote, let them 
take hold of it in an honorable and business-like way. Ac- 
cording to their ability, and to the necessities of the case, 
let them do what is to be done. But let them not delude 
themselves with the idea that they are doing good service 
by trying to press out from strangers what they wish to ex- 
pend for local purposes. Let them not belittle the name 
and cause of Christian beneficence by petty methods of 
begging, which are calculated to bring them and their 
work into contempt" 

The sermon by J. LI. Jones recently printed in Unity on 
" The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus " can be furnished now 
in tract-form, as " No. 30 " in the Unity Mission series. A 
letter from a lonely brother down in Arkansas pleaded, 
" Preach me a sermon from the texts that tell of the mirac- * 
ulous conception and birth of Jesus. They are constantly 
quoted to me as proof that Christ was very God." This 
sermon was the answer to that asking. The outline this: 
(1) The rationalist's thought of Jesus. (2) The objections 
thereto, Biblical, historical, and psychological. (3) The 
power of the humanitarian thought of Jesus. (4) The 
relation which this Jesus of rational thought bears to our 
word and work ; in other words, the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus, — in what does it consist? Arkansas is a large state 
to be lonely in, but the lonely brothers are everywhere. 
Send in the questions, neighbors. 

The holiday season has brought nothing more beautifully 
suggestive in the way of priDted matter from our western 
parishes than the neat little book of fifty-six pages, which 
contains an account of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Church of the Christian Union, at Rockford, last Septem- 
ber. The letters, hymns, addresses, a picture of the 
church, an admirable portrait of Doctor Kerr, the loved 
pastor, are all here, handsomely preserved, with Charlf s H. 
Kerr & Co., of Chicago, as publishers. It will be a pleasant 
memento of a beautiful occasion to all those who were 
present, and it will be inspiring reading to those who be- 
lieve in untrammeled religion and undogmatic piety, who 
are waiting for science and the scientific spirit to bloom 
into churches full of ethical zeal and reverent devotion. 
We congratulate our friends at Rockford upon the book, 
and append to this word this extract from the letter frem 
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E. P. Powell, published in the book: — "A word for your 
church ? Yes. Tell them to dedicate that beautiful build- 
ing to man — to the highest possible development of humane 
and honorable character — to lovableness and vigor, and 
truthfulness and purity of character. Tell them to dedi- 
cate it to the children and to a nobler childhood and 
cleaner heredity. Tell them to devote it to the education 
of the young and old, in the truths of this world, and this 
life ; to information, and to the evolution of character. 
Tell them to make that building holy, not with praying, 
but with doing ; and to love it, as the house where there is 
no superstition, but much understanding. Tell them the 
science that is wanted now is not that of four or three 
thousand years ago, but the knowledge of this day; and, 
that, if God does not speak to them out of the facts of the 
present, he will not, out of those of the past ; if they can- 
not hear him in the living-bushy they will wait in vain to 
hear him articulate himself in the burning bushes of 
mythology!" 

Miss Willard in a letter to the Signal, describing Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson and her work, says: "In reply to a 
leading question about her personal beliefs, Mrs. Thomp- 
son smilingly said, 1 1 have no politics, no creed. But I 
have more faith in the unseen and the unknown than all the 
ministers and deacons I have ever met, because I trust my- 
self fully to them. I have asked half a dozen ministers of 
different denominations to baptize me, but they say, Before 
we can do this we must examine you and see if you believe 
as we do. In answer to that I can only say, I believe in 
what my inner soul tells me,in the still small voice that speaks 
to every one of us, if we will only listen. I believe that the 
pure spirit of religion runs through all the creeds, as the 
sap runs through a tree. And for my politics, I believe in 
humanity, in the true spirit of democracy, that would put 
forth green leaves and healthy fruit if it could Only have a 
chance to get a pure breath.' " 

Frederic Harrison, in the last Fortnightly Review, gives 
his religious experience as follows: " I was brought up an 
orthodox churchman in a religious home, with unusual at- 
tention to a Christian education. Till manhood I was ac- 
customed to continual study of the Bible, and ecclesiastical 
history, biography and exposition; to daily prayer, constant 
communion, and to familiarity with all great books of sacred 
poetry and prose. I assimilated all this with the whole 
mind and the whole heart; nor do I suppose that there 
was any part of the ordinary Christian's hopes and fears 
which I did not experience, or which I was unable to feel. 
As I came to manhood it dawned upon me that the whole 
dogmatic basis of belief, on which this religious frame of 
mind once rested, had melted away as imperceptibly as the 
sunset melts out of the Western sky. I woke up to find 
that the whole of my religious sentiments, habits and con- 
solations, had been built upon a vast substratum of gra- 
tuitous assumptions, without a vestige of solid proof." He 
tells how he then passed through the ordinary stage of 
Broad Church, no church, philosophic theism, and various 
thin thought, with no help. " All this time I had been 
reading Comte, and after some ten years of continual study, 
I slowly came to find solid ground in his conception of 
Humanity as a practical Providence, and in the service of 
man as the practical sum of religion. And now so much of 
my early habits and emotions . . . began to have a 
new life and to acquire a new meaning. My Dante, my 
Imitation, my Jeremy Taylor, my Wordsworth and my 
Milton, became again full of religious consolation and 
power. I read my Bible with an even deeper zest than be 
fore . . . The sense of Providence, of a life beyond 
the grave, of sin as treason against Providence, of the help- 
lessness and dependence of the individual soul, of the duty 
of working with the Providence on which each life depends, of 
religion as entering naturally into every act of life, all this 



came back to me in a real and solid form, resting on per- 
fectly clear and certdin explanations of human life. I was 
no longer without a religion. I had found it in form fuller, 
richer and more glowing," 



A GUIDE-BOARD TO THE TRACTS. 

Mrs. Stowe published "Uncle Tom's Cabin," and then 
she published "A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," that readers 
might find their own way into the experiences of slavery 
which she had described. For a similar reason it may be 
useful, having now some fifty tracts in our two Unity series, 
to set up a Guide-Board to these tracts, that they whq care 
for them may know where to find just what they want 
This Guide-Board will look dry. Guide-boards usually do, 
and yet all strangers bless them. And we beg the reader 
who glances so far as this word and is just going to give 
up this article as having nothing for him, to glance a little 
farther and make sure that along the tract-roads pointed 
out there is no one road to a subject on which he has been 
asking the way. Is he caught in the net of a sin, is he a 
drudge, is he in sorrow, — there is something for him. Is 
he married, — something for him, and something more if he 
have children. Has he wondered over problems of faith, 
or what science has to say to religion, or what it is to be a 
" Christian," or what Unitarians believe ; has the thought 
of God, of prayer, of immortality, of miracles, of inspira- 
tion, puzzled him ; has the secret of Jesus' life fascinated ; 
would he know what the advanced criticism of to-day says 
about the Bible, — he will find one or two tract-paths, such 
as they are, to each one of these questions. Or would he read 
in short metre what " Four Great Masters " of our modern 
liberal faith have written, he can do that among our tracts: 
there are no better anthologies of Charming, Emerson, and 
Martineau than in these rich five-cent pamphlets. Or 
would he have fifty noble hymns, and nearly as many more 
singing to popular " revival " melodies but phrased to the 
liberal thought, he can find those, also, on our tract-paths. 

If the seeker find gaps in our list, and he surely will, — 
subjects needing tracts not yet supplied, — let him send 
note of such gaps to Unity, — subjects on which he wants a 
tract and can find none : the word will be as a little guide- 
board to those who have the publication in charge. But 
one gap is intentional : there are few anti-orthodox, or 
anti-any thing tracts in our lists: the aim has been to affirm 
truth as we see it rather than to deny another's. 

What better material for religious study-classes than an 
elect tract ? 

What better manual for the thought-side of the liberal 
faith than a course of a dozen such tracts ? Let the adult 
class in the Sunday-school equip itself with these cheap 
leaflets, all read them at home, and what a live hour would 
follow after the Sunday greetings ! 

What better convoy to slip into one's letter to a friend 
than a happily worded tract— on that point which writer 
and receiver once talked over ? 

Our Unity tracts run in two series. The larger pamph- 
lets, called the " Unity Mission " series, cost five cents each 
or (with a few exceptions) twenty-five cents for ten. In 
the lists below, these are indicated by the letters U. M. 
The other series is called " Unity Short Tracts," and cost 
thirty or sixty cents a hundred copies ; these are indicated 
by the letters 5. T, Elsewhere in our columns both lists 
are advertised in more detail. Unity Office, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, is the address. 

Personal Life Tracts. 

The Hell of Evolution a. t. 9 

Blessed be Drudgery " 13 

The Ministry of Sorrow " 18 

" I shall not pass this way again " . " 23 

(See, also, the Headings in " Four Great Masters," below.) 
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#AtttLY Life Tracts. 

The Art of Married Life s. t. 4 

The Family Purse " 22 

A Blessing on the Day " 2 

Co-Education of Husband and Wife u. m. 25 

Co-Education of Parent and Child " 26 

Doctrinal Tracts. 
The Nature of Religion : — 

Religion not Theology s. t. 19 

Natural Religion u. m. 1 

The Religion of Jesus u 2 

Emerson's Divinity School Address " 8 

The One Religion u 12 

The Sympathy of Religions " 23 

Science and Religion : — . 

Faiths of Evolution s. t. 6 

Natural Religion u. m. 1 

The Growth of Faith " 7 

Is Scientific Basis for Religion Possible ? . "22 

Christianity : — 

The Religion of Jesus u. m. 2 

Emerson's Divinity School Address " 8 

What is it to be a Christian f " 27 

Unitariani8m : — 

Unitarian Affirmations s. t. 1 

Book-shelf of the Liberal Faith " 3 

Faiths of Evolution " 6 

" A Negative and Doubting Gospel " " 7 

Channing the Man and his Message .... " 8 
Channing and the Unitarian Movement. ... " 11 
Things Most Commonly Believed To-day 

among us " 17 

Natural Religion u. m. 1 

Religion of Jesus " 2 

Unitarianism, its Story and its Principles . . " 6 

Emerson's Divinity School Address " 8 

Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches ... " 10 
(See, also, "Four Great Masters," below.) 

The Thought of God u. m. 1 and 15 

Prayer u. m. 4 and s. t. 2 

Death and Immortality u. m. 3 and s. t. 14, 18 

Jesus : — 

Jesus 8. t. 5 

The Manliness of Christ " 12 

m Religion of Jesus u. m. 2 

Jesus " 9 

The Death of Jesus li 29 

The Spiritual Leadership of Christ u 30 

Miracles " 16 

Inspiration 4< 5 

The Bible :— 

Concerning the Bible u. m. 17 

The Bible Regained " 24 

Retribution s. t. 9 

For Use in Worship. 
Two Five-cent Hymn-Books : — 

Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity u. m. 11 

Love to God and Love to Man (For revival 

airs) " 28 

Four Responsive Services s. t. 21 

The Sunday Circle " 20 

Four Great Masters. 
Great Passages Selected from their Writings, with Sketch 

of Life. 

Channing * u. m. 18 (also s. t. 8, 11) 

Theodore Parker u. m. 19 



Ralph Waldo Emerson ; . . . . u. M. 20 (also 8) 

James Martineau u. m. 21 

Miscellaneous. 

A Tract Directory (to A. U. A. and Unity tracts) s. t. 1 5 

The Temperance Society in the Church " 16 

w. c. (J. 



THE USES OP RELIGION. 

What is religion for ? Is it not to supply the daily needs 
of the soul, to feed the spirit ? Is it not to guard the heart 
from daily exhaustion? The real problems of religion are 
not, How was the world made, Who wrote the Pentateuch, 
What is the nature of Jesus, or what is his place in history. 
Nor are they, What will be the conditions in the world to 
come; but rather are they, "How am I to get through the 
day in a respectable fashion ? How shall I preserve my 
poise, keep cheerful in the presence of discouragement, dili- 
gent in difficult tasks, serene in the presence of excitement, 
earnest amid flippant companions, sincere in thought, word 
and deed in the face of so many temptations to be conven- 
tional, politic, expedient, evasive, cowardly." The religious 
task presented to each soul is how to live the truth it pro- 
fesses and to be the thing it dreams of. Christian, as a 
thing of doctrines and interpretations, of creeds and cere- 
monies, Christianity bounded by confession of faith and 
articles of belief as a demand for conformity in thought or 
ritual, something that loves to draw lines, that attempts to 
establish a spiritual aristocracy, surrounded with walls that 
has only a small gate with a gatekeeper who says to every 
one who seeks admission, " Believe and be saved or doubt 
and be damned," — this we do not care much for. In it we 
have not much interest; for its extension or perpetuity we 
will not labor. Perhaps the world has too much of this al- 
ready, certainly there is zeal enough in its behalf; but 
Christianity as Christ-likeness, as a spirit of gentleness, an 
attitude of mind, a mellowness of heart, a tenderness of con- 
science, Christianity, as the spirit of the " Golden Rule," 
as a Mary-quest for the better part, a good Samaritan im- 
pulse to befriend the friendless, a prodigal's resolve to 
" seek the Father's house where there is bread enough and 
to spare;" Christianity that is a search for excellence, a 
movement towards a brotherhood, a living for others and, 
when need be, a dying for truth, this we want, for this we 
work. 

What are the things to be dreaded by the religious soul 
this week ? Some startling suggestion of the scientist that 
will disturb the chronology that has been taught it by the 
Sunday-school teacher; some searching revelations of soul, 
like that which Mrs. Ward has given us in " Robert Els- 
mere," that will disturb intellectual conceptions, give rise 
to large hopes for those who have been considered hopeless, 
or touch with sacredness some things that have been here- 
tofore considered secular and perhaps profane ? No, but 
rather the temptation to do a mean trick,, to smile at what 
we ought to rebuke, to affect an interest we do not feel, to 
seem to be the thing we are not, to take mean advantage of 
another in trada We should dread petulance, jealousy, 
disloyalty to the " haunting dream of better forever at our 
side " as the real enemies of religion. We should beware 
lest we give the name religion to anything that does not re- 
sist these foes. This makes the religious life a much more 
difficult thing than the prevalent ecclesiasticism would indi- 
cate. It is a great deal easier to die splendidly than to live 
patiently. It is easier to go to heaven by the belief-road or 
by some sacrificial scheme than it is to make heavenly the 
common things of earth. To acquire this religious strength, 
we must seek food not from one but from many sources. 
The thirst of the spirit is slacked not by waters drawn 
from one sacred river, but from the holy fountains " up- 
springing everywhere;" not from the exceptional and the 
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occasional, but from the normal and the perpetual sources, is 
the religious life to be nourished. Not over-work but un- 
der-nourishment is the trouble with most spirits as with 
most bodies. Not fewer duties, but more food that will give 
us " daily strength for our daily needs " is the high quest of 
religion. 

THE "ESTABLISHED SCHOOL" IN FRANCE. 

Last Sunday some of the ministers of Chicago were 
preaching by request upon education, — especially compul- 
sory education. Terms are getting oddly mixed. Free 
compulsory schooling is the growing idea; education given 
free, but to be accepted whether or no. You don't pay any 
money — save in taxes, — and you don't have any choice. As 
the " established church" fades away in the nations, the 
" established school " takes its place. And just in propor- 
tion as the people take charge of themselves the change 
goes on. Our land is one example of the change. England 
is another. France is another ; and as the latest of the 
three to grip the problem, France goes to the front in its 
ideals. By the two educational acts passed by the French 
Legislature in 1880 and 1881, gratuitous compulsory edu- 
cation is provided for all French children, and not only that 
— the system embraces manual training. The laws propose 
to make industrial and art training an organic part of the 
public school instruction, — to have manual training begin 
at the very bottom of the system and run from the kinder- 
garten through the primary, grammar and high-school 
grades, so that every child, whether destined to be a me 
chanic or not, should have its hands and mind trained in 
industrial operations. This legislation has been gradually 
going into operation the last six or seven years. In Paris, 
in the public kindergartens 30,000 little children of the 
poor are cared for from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. in winter, and 
from 7 to 7 in summer, while the parents labor. Of the boys' 
elementary schools ninety are now fitted with work-shops 
for iron and wood- work, instructors in these branches be- 
ing paid thirty cents an hour. Regular programmes of 
work running through the year. Time given, one to two 
hours each day. In the girls' school similar instruction 
suitable for girls is given. All the schools will soon be 
fitted up like the ninety mentioned. 

Another feature of this new French ideal, — the schools 
are provided with kitchens. The little kinder of the gartens 
get soup at 11 o'clock, bringing with them whatever else 
they need. In the other schools warm dinners are provided 
for two cents a dish. Those who cannot pay get it gratis; 
and to save the feeling of the poorer children each one, 
whether it pays or not, has to obtain a check for each dish 
it may wish. But apparently most of the children bring 
their meals from home, for the kitchen- cost of a school of 
500 was but $73.56 for three months, the receipts covering 
$41.15 of this amount Similar help is given in regard to 
clothing, where parents are unable to furnish it, so that the 
very poorest are really enabled to send their children to 
school. 

So much for what the people do, when they, instead of 
either emperor or upper classes or the church, take charge 
of the government and the public schools. In Paris, under 
the people's rule, the public schools cost annually $6,000,- 
000 now, or ten per cent of the whole city budget; in the 
last year of Napoleon III it amounted to but $1,200,000. 
Mr. Gronlund's leaflet, issued by the Industrial Education 
Association of New York, from which we quote these facts, 
proudly makes the point that all this new advance should 
be " credited to Socialism in its noblest aspect. In this way 
the evolution of human affairs — and God behind it — is little 
by little paving the way for the great, the blessed change 
that is surely approaching, and which, in place of the pres- 
ent brutal struggle for existence, that mocks every dictate 
of ethics and religion, will inaugurate a system of national 
co-operation." w. o. o. 



CONTRIBUTED. 



THE PILGRIM. 
FREE TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 

Still in youth's delightful spring-time 

Was I, when I wandered forth, 
Leaving all the joyous pastime 

To my brothers in the north. 

All my fortune, all my riches 

Threw I gaily at their feet; 
Pilgrim-staff in hand I traveled 

Child-like dreams of bliss to meet 

For a mighty hope possessed me, 
Faith the glowing word then cried: 
" Wander, for the way is open, 
Nothing will be there denied. 

" When thy feet have gained the portal 
Enter in, without delay; 
There, the earthly will be heavenly, 
Nothing will thy trust betray." 

Evening came, and then the morning; 

Onward, forward, pressed I still, 
But the goal was ever hidden 

From my sight, against my will. 

Mountains loomed so bold before me, . 

Streams my crossing foot did stay; 
Over chasms built I bridges, 

Forcing thus in time my way: 

Till at last I reach the river 

Flowing eastward to the main, 
Trusting that its course will guide me 

To the happy shore. In vain! 

To the great and mighty ocean 

Am I carried with the shoal; 
Ever farther, ever farther, 

Seems to me that happy goal. 

Ah! the heaven still above me, 

Will not touch the earth below; 
Can the earth e'er reach the heaven ? 

Faith alone, and time, may show. 

Rosa E. Rokdbr. 



HE OF THE BIG FISH. 

When I read Mr. Simmons* noble sermon on Jonah in 
Unity of November 24, I wanted to say to him how ad- 
mirable it seemed to me, and yet that I wished he hadn't 
felt called upon to eliminate the big fish. I cannot agree 
with him that possibly it is an interpolation, or on any other 
ground to be explained away or apologized for. 

It seems to me it was meant to convey a serious lesson, 
and is quite capable of it, and as I do not believe the book 
is history, but fiction, and the one instance in the Bible in 
which bigotry and inhumanity are laughed at, I shall not 
make myself ridiculous by trying to keep down the laugh 
which even Orthodoxy finds it hard to suppress when it in- 
sists that the book is veritable and sacred history. 

Accepting it as fiction, there is no reason why a fish may 
not be made the medium of a moral truth as veil as a 
gourd, or the talking Ophidian of Genesis, or the human- 
tongued ass of a later book who talked more sensibly than 
the prophet who rode him. 

44 Tis clear that beasts were always able 
To hold discourse, at least, in fable." 

Why not, then, let a fish teach Jonah the lesson of all 
others he most needed to learn. The angry little prophet? 
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cross and peevish even to God, is made purposely ridic- 
ulous. His wickedness is not denounced even when it 
passes all limits of reverence, but the great-hearted author 
pokes not a little fun at him. The ill-natured bantling is 
made to strut round in the revered office of Isaiah and his 
great successors, and make himself contemptible. Like an 
ugly, fractious child he sulks and pouts out of measure be- 
cause his pet prophecy did not come to pass, and would 
rather a half million men had perished. But when in his 
surliness and malignity he wants to die, and readily con- 
sents to be thrown overboard, the author drops his banter- 
ing and turns on him as we sometimes turn on a cross child 
whom we have borne with long enough. All in earnest 
for a moment, and with a keen flash of insight, he says to 
the disobedient prophet: By no means, not even by 
dying, can he escape God. When God bids a man go and 
do a thing he has no choice but to go and do it Though 
cast into the raging sea, the very denisons of the deep 
shall cast him up on dry land, and, whether he will or not, 
he shall go and do the will of God. 

This seems to me the deep serious meaning of the fish 
story, and so serious that the laugh all dies out of me as I 
think of Jonah's dismal wallowing in the gastric acids of 
the fish, and not even permitted to die there. I wonder if 
any one ever consciously and willfully disobeyed God and 
did not find himself in a hell as dreadful, and with the like 
certainty that after all he had got to go and do the thing 
he said he wouldn't 

This is the lesson, it seems to me, the big fish is meant to 
teach, and one necessary for the artistic completeness of 
the book. It wouldn't do to let Jonah go with a laugh, or 
die in his own willful way. He needed a touch of wrath to 
teach him the moral meaning of the laugh. I am content 
to let the big fish stand. 

A. M. Pendleton. 

MlLFORD, N. H. 

THE WI8DOM SERIES. 

A good audience of attentive listeners welcomed Babbi 
Hirsch on January 3d, the evening of his eighth lecture. 
There are three books, said the lecturer, Proverbs, Job and 
Ecclesiastes, generally designated as the Wisdom Series. 
This term represented among the Hebrews what other 
peoples designate as philosophy, not the philosophy of the 
Greeks, a Plato or an Aristotle, but an inquiry into the 
relation of deity to the world, God being pictured as holy, 
removed from all contact with humanity. When the Jews 
met with* the Greek culture, this special problem absorbed 
them, the mythological pictures and symbols of the Greeks 
helping to harmonize their thought with that of Greek cul- 
ture. The winds and clouds were poetically designated as 
servitors to do God's bidding ; from this thought was 
evolved the notion of a mediator between God and the 
world, and later God's wisdom was personified in one of 
the books. In Alexandria this conception of wisdom grew 
into the Logos thought, the Word, and finally into the 
theory of the divine hypostasis assumed and developed in 
the fourth Gospel. Thus through the evolution of Jewish 
thought we reach modern theology. In time a class of wise 
men arose whose labor was to observe the practical laws of 
morality, and from them sprang certain phrases, " the doc- 
trine *' etc. ; the schools are beginning to be formed ; grad- 
ually the priest, the prophet, and the wise man become 
distinct functionaries. In the introduction to Proverbs 
three channels appear through which wisdom is manifested, 
the similitude, the dark saying, the knotty saying. The 
Wisdom Series deals with the doings of daily life. The 
Proverbs are not always, as with us, sayings current in the 
mouth of the people, but frequently well-known Oriental 
fables : we hear of the speaking serpent, the speaking ass, 
the speaking tree, as in Judges i: 9-15 where we find one 
of the most beautiful fables extant in any language, King 
Amalek representing the bramble. There are also parables 



relating the history of some man to point a moral, as in 
Nathan's parable of the ewe lamb in I Samuel zii: 1-7, the 
best of its kind. In Proverbs we find the application of 
the fables and parables. Says the wise man, "Goto the 
ant, thou sluggard, and be wise." Tradition credits Solo- 
mon with being the author of Proverbs, doubtless because, 
empowered to ask what he would, he chose wisdom. Per- 
haps, too, because in a later tradition he is designated as 
the wise man, understanding the twitter of birds and the 
language of trees, and hence a performer of miraculous 
feats. Proverbs is divided into seven parts, the second or. 
larger part including the 375 Proverbs of Solomon and the 
last the mother's counsel to her son, concluding with the pic- 
ture of the virtuous woman. The whole collection cannot 
be the work of one man, on account of the repetitions, and 
also because the first portion is marked by a style entirely 
distinct from that of the other parts. The second collection 
beginning with the 10th chapter, and ascribed to Solomon, 
that king could not have written, because not couched in the 
language of the court but that of a miserable people de- 
nouncing their sovereign. That part portraying the right- 
eous king points to the early time of the monarchy ; the 
denunciations, toward the Babylonian exile, the first section 
being akin in style to that of Deuteronomy. The Book of 
Proverbs, then, is a collection composed by different men 
at various times, the second division in the early monarchy, 
the first portion later, then the riddles, and lastly the 
alphabetical poem of a virtuous woman. 

The second book of the Wisdom Series, Job, is the most 
interesting of the whole Bible. It is divided into five parts 
and Moses is said to be the author, but this is one of the 
latest books, falling into about the period of the exile. 
Job, probably having no real existence, was doubtless but 
a type of the pious man. The name signifies one against 
whom there is contention, and the whole book is the story 
of one who must suffer ; as Ruth, meaning the beloved, is 
a type of the faithful, and as most Bible names are typical. 

In Proverbs and Job the national element sinks into the 
background and human experiences are of first importance. 
Job has been called an epic drama, but it is composed of 
discussion and conversations between friends in the evening 
hours. So finished a style could not embody the exact 
words of a speaker in those early days, as supposed by the 
orthodox view, but was the work of a man writing in his 
study with a distinct purpose — to typify the suffering of 
Israel and to encourage his people. Bear all, is the ad- 
monition, and all will yet be well. As frequently happens 
the original purpose has been outgrown, and at last in the 
one suffering man, mankind suffers. In antiquity, sin and 
suffering were terms of one equation. The sufferer must 
have sinned to incur the wrath of God. Still, ethics from 
any view is useful to society. Job objects to the inference 
that because he suffers he must have sinned. 

The prologue of the book, representing the scene in 
heaven where Satan and the Sons of God appear before the 
Lord, was probably written not before the exile but sug- 
gested by the day of assembling of the Persian kings when 
their ministers and vassals appeared before them to hear 
their kind words. The real motive of the book appears 
when Job, his limbs swollen with a terrible leprosy, is left 
upon a dung-hill, solitary, bereft of family, health and 
fortune. His three friends come to comfort him, after the 
Oriental fashion sitting silent beside him. 

The Satan mentioned is not the devil of Christian theol- 
ogy, but a historical development. First he is the accuser, 
a political opponent, later the adversary, afterward the 
instigator, and finally the attorney-general, from whence 
rises the diabolus of later times, though before the exile no 
such notion existed. 

Chapter xxix, picturing Job's former prosperity and 
present troubles, is the most beautiful passage in the entire 
work, and according to a German scholar, much more 
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appropriately than the third chapter should have opened 
the narrative. Job's friend, Eliphaz, the censor, speaks : 
Man, he says, is born to trouble, and if innocent, Job will tri- 
umph in the end. Job inquires how long he must endure this 
torment If God be kind why does he not end the agony ? 
His friends, he thinks, mislead him. What is man that 
God should be concerned for him ? 

Bildad is the type of the orthodox defender. God can- 
not pervert judgment, he argues, we can know nothing of 
his ways. Job is like the marsh grass of yesterday that, 
without sufficient root, withereth away, as are all who for- 
get God. Bildad appeals for proof to the consensus of the 
past, the invariable method of orthodoxy, ignoring as use- 
less the thought of to-day. Job admits ironically the truth 
of God's righteousness, meaning his triumph. God destroy - 
eth the perfect and the wicked ; yet did not God make 
man? 

Zophar speaks with a flood of coarse, cruel, dogmatic 
assertions. Man can know nothing ; Job must repent. 

The second cycle is tilled with livid pictures of the fate 
of the wicked. The third cycle, though similar, is more 
intense and terrible. At last Elihu interposes, declaring 
that God chastises to make us better. Then follows Yah- 
weh's sublime picture of creation. 

The epilogue and restoration of Job to all his former 
prosperity have been criticised as a fall from the previous 
high plane of thought Not so. It represents but an act 
of justice. There are two chapters in the book of Job of 
special interest : one, supposed to teach the doctrine of im- 
mortality and of a coming Redeemer; the other, embodying 
the description of wisdom. In the first passage, after 
intense suffering, Job cries : " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth." But the Hebrew text is here exceedingly corrupt* 
Correctly rendered it should read, "My blood-avenger 
liveth." His family should have stood by him, neverthe- 
less another will stand upon the dust. " Yea, I see him," 
he cries, picturing himself forsaken, yet finding one to 
right his wrongs. Hence the whole passage has been 
grossly misconstrued. 

The description of wisdom, said the lecturer, follows 
nobly upon the reference to the hiding-places of gold and 
precious stones. Mining operations were extensive in 
Egypt, hence the allusions in connection with the words, 
"But where shall wisdom be found." "Behold, the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding," concludes the writer. And with this noble 
truth let us close our consideration of the book of Job. 

b. o. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



Dear Unity: 

Last winter some of the Unitarian students, assisted by 
Mrs. M. W. Sackett and a few others, succeeded in organ- 
izing a Unity Club in this city, and have managed to keep 
up a good interest in the same since that time. The poems 
of Whittier were first taken up, and many interesting es- 
says were given upon the life and work of the gentle 
Quaker. Our club was reorganized in October last, with 
the following officers: President, E. S. Greer; secretary, 
H. D. Barrett; executive committee, Miss Edith Russell, 
F. W. Holden and A. H Norman. 

We have thus far made a study of Emerson's essays on 
History, Self- Reliance, and Compensation. We have en- 
deavored to do faithful work, and feel that we have gained 
much from our labors. Though we are few in numbers, 
we are yet ivilling workers, and our fortnightly meetings 
are always profitable as well as pleasant 

The last regular meeting was held at the residence of 
Miss E. G. Huidekoper on December 27th, at which the 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing three months: 
President, Walter Lane; secretary, Miss Blanche Pente- 



cost; executive committee, Miss Elizabeth Fry, H. D. Bar- 
rett and E. S. Greer. We are now studying the essay on 
Spiritual Laws and find it full of valuable thought as are 
all bf the essays of Emerson. 

We have about the same attendance at each meeting of 
the club, and we notice that whenever a new face appears 
for an evening it is generally seen at the following meeting. 

Societies of all kinds are plenty in Meadville, and this 
fact, together with the prejudice against Unity Clubs on, 
the part of many, makes our position somewhat harder to 
sustain than it would be if we had the cordial support of 
all the friends of liberal thought and progressive ideas. As 
it is, we are doing our best, and feel that the benefits we 
receive from our little meetings fully compensate us for all 
our trouble. Our thanks are due to Mrs. M. W. Sackett, 
Miss E. G. Huidekoper, Misses Clara and Edith Russell, 
for many favors received, as all of these ladies have been 
warm friends of the Unity Club since its organization. 
' Fraternally yours, 

Harrison D. Barrett, Secretary. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



The Happy Prince and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane and Jacomb Hood. Boston: Roberts Bros. Pp. 
116. $1.00. 

Thoroughly beautiful. We know not when we have read 
short stories of fancy so lovely as these five, both for mat- 
ter and for style. The language has a beautiful simplicity 
and rare charm. The substance of the stories is uncom- 
mon and full of picturesque imagery. The first three, 
namely, The Happy Prince, The Nightingale and the Rose, 
The Selfish Giant, are exceedingly delicate and tender. 
The last two, The Devoted Friend, and the Remarkable 
Rocket, are shrewd and incisive. The manufacture of the 
book is very tasteful in type, paper and cover. The illus- 
trations are dainty. It would be a pretty gift for young or 
old. j. v. B. 

Little People, and their Homes in Meadows, Woods and Waters. By 
Stella Louise Hook. Illustrated by Dan Beard and Harry Beard. 
Pp. 228. New York: Charles Scribner's SonB. 

In this beautiful book, eight chapters treat of "The 
Flower Fairies," meaning Butterflies and Moths; " The 
Musical Elves" — Katydids, Crickets, and the like; "Little 
People in Armor " — Beetles, large and small, of land and 
water; "The Water Sprites" — Dragon Flies, and similar 
creatures; " Troublesome Midgets " —Flies and Mosquitos; 
"The Wisest of the Little People "—Wasps and Bees; 
"The Fairies' Pets and their Relations "—Aphides, 
Cochineal, Lac Insect; " The Brownies" — Spiders. These 
subjects are treated, as the titles show, in a picturesque, 
fanciful way, yet in strict accord with scientific truth. The 
style is very good, lively, attractive. That children will 
enjoy the book we know; for we have read it aloud to some 
children, from beginning to end, and they listened with ab- 
sorbed attention, and called it "lovely." This is the more 
creditable to the author because she avails herself not at all 
of stories, but makes the habits of insects so vivid as to be 
like narrative in charm. The illustrations are successful, 
both whole-page, vignettes and marginal, being pretty and 
having a style of their own. The binding is of light oliTe 
vellum cloth tastefully illuminated. A charming gift book. 

j. v. b. 



The Economic Interpretation of History. By James E. Thorold 
Rogers. New York: G. P. PutnanVB Sons. Cloth, pp. 55<X 
$3.00. 

The author of this work is professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford, and of Economic Science in 
King's College; and those who read his former book on 
" Six Centuries of Work and Wages " will know beforehand 
that the present one will be of great value. It may be 
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briefly defined as an attempt to illustrate and correct 
political economy by history, and to interpret history by a 
true political economy. The two studies have been severed 
to the disadvantage of both, and can be perfected only by 
blending, Professor Rogers thinks. He says "political 
economy is in a bad way," and that one of the two things 
that have discredited it, is " its traditional disregard for 
facts;" and such a political economy he elsewhere calls " a 
crude metaphysic, which gives a very artificial and errone- 
ous account of actual life." So he says history has been 
written with very little regard to its real economic causes; 
and he aims to show in this volume that " very often the 
cause of great political events and great social movements, 
is economical, and has hitherto been undetected." He 
therefore makes a study of the history of the last five 
centuries, not chronologically or in the usual way, but under 
such heads as Labor, Trade, Taxation, Distribution of 
Wealth, Rents, Money, Pauperism, Prices, Manufactures, 
Lai88ez Faire and Protection, Exports and Imports, Public 
Debts, and others. It is needless to say that the volume is 
rich in facts and ideas, and will be much prized by students. 
h. m. s. 

Sociology. By John Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
' This book of Doctor Bascom, late president of Wisconsin 
University, is much more attractive to the general reader 
than his well-known writings on metaphysical subjects; 
deals with questions more immediately practical, with his 
usual depth of thought and with clearer language. It does 
not profess to be " a full and systematic discussion " of 
sociology, and is written " with only secondary reference to 
general symmetry;" and has, the author says, "covered a 
large field suggestively, rather than a narrow field exhaust- 
ively." It is not less interesting for this; and is full of 
varied and valuable passages in its chapters on " Custom," 
" Government," " Economics," " Religion," " Ethics " and 
" Social Problems." Some are quite surprising, coming as 
they do from a clergyman of reputed orthodoxy. What 
more could be asked, for instance, than these sentences 
concerning the inspiration of Scripture ? u The proof on 
which this doctrine is made to rest, is unusual and insuf- 
ficient. It is unusual, because no men and no writings can 
be allowed, by their own testimony simply, to establish their 
inspiration. It is insufficient, because the Scriptures do not 
testify to their own inspiration in any of the more precise 
and severe forms in which the doctrine is held. If a full 
appeal is made to reason, we need no dogma of inspiration, 
and can make no use of it. Inspiration will stand with us 
for the lively, successful action of the mind toward the 
truth." " A doctrine of inspiration that in any degree bears 
down the reason, the moral insight, is immoral. Reason is 
the citadel, the soul of morality." So elsewhere he says 
there is no more fundamental right and weighty duty in 
spiritual life than to think; and he calls the effort of the 
church to limit thought, "intensely unjust and intensely 
immoral." Many similar passages the liberal reader will 
find to enjoy in Doctor Bascom's book. h. m. s. 



THE HOME. 
A VIOLENT HAIL STORM. 

Running westward from Cape Corrientes, South America, 
is a range of hijls a few hundred feet high called the Sierra 
Japalgnen. When Mr. Darwin visited South America in 1831 
be came near ^encountering a furious hail-storm in this 
vicinity. He was travelling on horse-back from Bahia 
Blanca, and wbjsn some miles from the posta at the foot of 
the Sierra, he saw lightning and signs of storm in the dis- 
tance. When he reached the posta it was over, but he was 
a witness to the great destruction it had caused. The hail- 
stones were described as very hard and as large as hens' 



eggs. They killed nearly all of the wild animals in the 
neighborhood, even those as large as deer. Men were 
already bringing Into the posta the slain animals, and Mr. 
Darwin saw about twenty carcasses of deer. One man 
found about fifteen large ostriches and numerous ducks, 
hawks, and partridges. One of the latter had a black mark 
on the back as if killed by a large stone. Many ostriches 
were afterwards seen blinded in one eye. A man who put 
his head out of doors was badly bruised and his head was 
bound up by a handkerchief. 

The buildings there are made of thistle-stalks, an im 
mense thistle eight or nine feet high growing everywhere. 
A number of stalks tied together form a column, and upon 
many such columns and rafters a roof is supported. These 
buildings were not wholly proof against the pelting hail, 
and in one place a strong fence of thistle- stalks was nearly 
destroyed. 

Such storms are not frequent, but that they occur occa- 
sionally has been testified to by other travellers. 



A. M. O. 



NUMBER ONE. 



" I tell you," said Robbie, eating his peach, 

And giving his sister none, 
" I believe in the good old saying that each 

Should look out for Number One." 

" Why, yes," answered Katie, wise little elf, 
" But the counting should be begun 
With the other one instead of yourself,— 
And he should be Number One." 

— Charles K Talbot, in St. Nicholas. 



THE SURGEON BIRD. 

Two birds were building a nest under a study window. 
A gentleman sat in that study every day. He watched the 
birds. They were building the nest of clay. They brought 
round bits of wet clay in their bills. They stuck these bite 
upon the wall. 

Bight in the middle of their work an accident happened. 
One of the birds stepped on a piece of broken glass. It 
cut her foot very badly. 

The other bird looked at her anxiously. Then he turned 
around and gave three loud, strange cries. Soon several 
birds came flying about, to see what was the matter. 

A little surgeon bird came with them. He looked like 
the others, but he soon showed that he was a surgeon. He 
brought a bit of wet clay in his bill. He ground it fine 
with his own little beak. Then he spread it on the bird's 
sore, stiff foot, jnst as a surgeon spreads a plaster. Next 
he took in his bill a long green cornstalk which lay near. 
He flew up on a tin water-pipe under the window. One 
end of the cornstalk was near the lame bird. She under- 
stood what to do. She took hold of it with her bill, and 
helped herself up on the water pipe too. Then the surgeon 
bird helped her into the half- built nest. 

Poor Mrs. Bird ! It was very hard to be sick, and to 
move into a half -built house. 

Could the gentleman in the study have been kinder or 
wiser than that little bird ? — Interstate Primary Reader. 



" It is better to set ten men to work than to do ten men's 
work." 

" If we teach the children to merit happiness and success 
— they are near to both." 

Only fifteen or twenty more burials can take place in 
Westminster Abbey. The question now is of an "addi- 
tion" in which to find room for the approaching proces- 
sion of illustrious men. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



The Women's Auxiliary Conference. 
—The union meeting of the Suffolk branches 
of the Women's Auxiliary Conference was 
held in Boston at the chapel of the Second 
church on Thursday afternoon, December 
20th. After the opening services the presi- 
dent of the Conference, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 
spoke as follows: 

" Mrs. Chairman and Members op the 
Conference: — As we met and separated at 
our last monthly meeting, none dreamed of 
the sad tidings which a few hours were to 
bring to us, tidings of the death of Miss 
May, the beloved and honored president of 
the Women's Auxiliary Conference during 
the first six years of its existence. .Her res- 
ignation was caused by sickness, and pro- 
tracted weakness constantly withheld her 
from our meetings. But the influence of her 
deep, religious nature, of 'her loyal words and 
deeds, did not leave us. Nor did her interest 
and love for the work of the Conference 
weaken with her strength. We all, officers 
and members alike, mourn her to-day as a 
leader, a co-worker, and a sister. But the 
loss which the death of this noble woman 
brings to you, my friends, is twofold,— your 
own and your president's. After the honor 
you conferred in accepting me as Miss May's 
successor, all unworthy of it as I was, she 
was among the first to offer words of con- 
gratulation and welcome. She became the 
encouraging and helpful friend; and her 
criticisms and counsels, whenever sought, 
were honestly and graciously given. Reports 
of the progress of our work were ever inter- 
esting to her. And, during her last conver- 
sation on the subject, she seemed keenly alive 
to some of our hindrances, and quickly laid 
aside personal preferences in her desire that 
the Conference should become a broad and 
helpful sisterhood. 

44 1 feel that I should be unworthy of your 
confidence, my friends, unworthy of the pa- 
tient consideration and unvarying kindness of 
my associates, to whom I owe so much, and 
unworthy of standing a moment where Miss 
May has stood to utter her inspiring words, 
did I not bear this brief personal testimony to 
her generous, tender and broad spirit. 

11 At our last directors' meeting, a commit- 
tee, consisting ofthree members most inti- 
mately connected with Miss May, Miss E. P. 
Channing, Mrs. S. E. Hooper and Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, was appointed to prepare a reso- 
lution in memory of Miss May." 



Miss Channing then read the following: 
" The Women's Auxiliary Conference makes 
no formal resolutions to express its respect 
and love for and gratitude to Abby Williams 
May, its dear friend and first president. Still 
less will it use words of vain eulogium to be 
misunderstood by the few who did not sus- 
pect the fine quality of her nature or the ex- 
cellence of her service to God and man. Not 
many words are needed for the multitude 
who admired her loyalty to country, fostering 
of education, benevolence and high standard 
of womanhood. Still less needful is it to re- 
mind the sacred inner circle of friendship of 
her modesty, thoughtfulness, and the rare 
grace which gave sought for counsel as if re- 
ceiving, rather than granting a favor. The 
Women's Auxiliary Conference was, perhaps, 
her latest, certainly her dearest interest, as it 
appealed to her deepest, her religious con- 
victions. In impaired health, she embraced 
with alacrity its arduous duties, presiding 
gently, though firmly, at its board meetings, 
and, at its public, speaking always to the point 
and with ripe wisdom. Who that heard her 
will forget her tender words on the comfort 
and efficacy of prayer, or her clear statement 
of the aims of the Conference. Her mem- 
ory should inspire an ardent devotion, and 
keep steadily before the members of this Con- 
ference her earnest and just view that it was 
created not for culture, social enhancement, 
charity, or mainly for money, but for mission- 
ary and denominational fceal, the 4 develop- 
ment of character,' and religious nurture. 
By being true to Miss May's high ideal, the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference will prove 
its love and respect for so faithful a friend, 
and its thanksgiving to God for granting it 
so true an examplar." 

All present rose in acknowledgment of 
Miss Channing's tribute. Addresses were 
then made by Mr. W. W. Fenn, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Mr. W. F. Greenman, of Winona, 
Minn., in behalf of the new Unitarian society 
in the latter place. 

Davenport, Iowa.— Our Sunday-school, 
being in a more flourishing condition than 
usual, was treated to an exceptionally fine 
Holiday entertainment Besides a beautiful 
tree, there was a fine array of Christmas pies. 
The children's eyes danced at seeing the cos- 
tumed, gentlemanly cooks carve those pies 
with immense knives and then pull out the 
plums in the form of toys and books, which 
were distributed bv the well trained waiting- 
maids. But the best part of the entertain- 
ment was the delight the children took in 
bringing a Christmas for the poor. Before 
they had had their own fun they were invited, 
by classes, to march around a long table on 
the platform, and as they did so each child de- 
posited thereon some money, food, or cloth- 
ing. Then, while singing a lively carol, they 
marched into the Sunday-school room. 
—The ladies'f air in December was well attend - 
ed and a success. A new and taking feature was 
a fruit stand. All kinds of preserves, canned 
fruits and vegetables, put up by the church 
people, found ready sale. The art gallery 
was another attraction. Several hundred 
etchings from the best European and Ameri- 
can artists were on exhibition. c. T. l. 

Boston.— Last Monday the Universalist 
and Unitarian ministers held a joint meeting 
in Channing Hall to listen to a lecture on 
the preacher, 44 Tolstoi " given by Mr. Ivan 
Panim. The public was also invited to attend 
and the hall was filled. Mr. Panim is fully 
qualified to speak of Tolstoi and to judge of his 
powers and his religious teachings, as well as 
his utterances on social questions now pend- 
ing in Russia, because the two gentlemen 
have enjoyed a long friendship. Mr. Panim 
has lately given before our ** Lowell Institute" 
six lectures on Russian themes of which 
three were upon Tolstoi. 
—Rev. Mr. Ames has already begun his extra 



parochial work In and about Boston. He hat 
consented to preach the sermon January 
16th before the Worcester Conference at its 
meeting in Leominster. He declines some 
pressing invitations because he still feels him- 
self the protector of his late parish while it 
is seeking a new minister. 

—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs k 
offering in its latest circular, besides other 
advantages, to send Unity for a year and a 
series of Bureau Leaflets to clubs now join- 
ing or renewing subscriptions to the Bureau. 

Chicago Women's Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. — The crowded state of our columns 
compels us to condense the report of the Sec- 
retary, Miss Emma Dupee, as follows: The 
Chicago Women's Unitarian Association met 
on the evening of January 3 at the Church of 
the Messiah. Gentlemen were present by in- 
vitation. Supper was served to 250 guests. The 
meeting was called to order in the parlors by 
the president, Mrs. J. M. Ware. The paper of 
the eveningwas given by Mrs. C. P. Woolley, 
subject "The Ideal Unitarian Church." 
After a historical sketch in which she set forth 
the method of reason as the distinctive feat- 
ure of UnitariaDism and of the ideal church, 
she gave some hints of the practical side of 
such a church. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed in which Messrs. Furness, Shorey, 
Roche, Utter, Milsted, Blake, Mrs. West and 
others took part The meeting adjourned to 
meet at All Souls church January 31. 

Champaign, 111. — The second series of 
lectures and sermons by the Unitarian minis- 
ters of Illinois in this university town was 
successfully inaugurated last Sunday by Mr. 
Utter. A member of the local committee re- 
ports that the " attendance on sermon and 
lecture was the largest we have had yet, and 
perhaps the most representative. This shows 
that the interest grows, and apprehensions of 
serious mischief from Unitarian preaching 
have greatly diminished." 

Lawrence, Kans. — Rev. John S. Brown, 
our veteran Post-office Mission worker, gives 
the following cheery account of himself : u My 
work is going on pleasantly in the Post-office 
Mission Tine. I have for the last four weeks 
scattered abroad three hundred of M. J. Sav- 
ages Unity Pulpit sermons. I eend away at 
least one hundred tracts and papers weekly. 
I oftener get short of stamps than of sermons 
and papers. A Happy New Year for work!" 

Syracuse, N. Y.— Rev. Mr. Calthrop, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Bishop Huntington, have 
just closed a stirring controversy on " Robert 
Elsmere." The Unitarian finds the hero's ex- 
perience just his own in his struggle out of 
Episcopacy, while the Bishop, who started 
with Unitarianism, finds higher truth in the 
noble creed — if broadly interpreted — which 
has his allegiance to-day. Mr. Calthrop's dis- 
courses drew crowded audiences. 

Miner County, Dak.— Rev. E.T. Wllkee 
and Rev. Helen G. Putnam have recently held 
a two days' meeting at this frontier post, in a 
school house. Large audiences of men, 
women and children greeted them. 

Chicago. — The annual meeting of the 
Third Unitarian society was held on 14th 
instant, the treasurer reporting all bills paid 
and a small balance in hand. A Happy New 
Year to the Third church! 

West Newton, Mass.— This distant par- 
ish struck hands with us last week in the per- 
son of its minister, Rev. J. C. Jaynes, on his 
way to Duluth, Minn., where he remains four 
or five weeks. 

Sioux Falls, Dak*— At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls church the present pastor. 
Rev. C. J. Bartlett, was Invited by a unani- 
mous vote of the parish to remain with them 
another year* 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty -third street Darid 
Utter, minister. Sunday, January 30, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. Study section of the Fra- 
ternity, February 1; subject, Isle of Wight. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, January 20, services at 10:45 

A.M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe andLaflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, January 20, services at 
10:45 a. m. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, January 20, serv- 
ices at 11 a. M.; subject, " The Divine Ascrip- 
tion." Unity Club, Monday, 8 p. m., Novel 
Section; Tuesday, 8 p.m., The Philosophy 
Section. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, January 20, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute. First Lecture on 
Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday, January 2$* 8 p.m., Lecture 
Room, Art Institute Building, entrance on 
Michigan avenue. 

Thousands of poople have found in Hood's 
Sarsaparilla a positive cure for rheumatism. 
This medicine, by its purifying action, neu- 
tralizes the acidity of the blood, which is the 
cause of the disease, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. Give it a trial. 

Boston Journal: Echoes from the Blarney 
Stone and Other Rhymes, by W. C. R., may 
or may not be written by an Irishman, but 
they are pervaded by the Irish love of humor 
and appreciation of the ludicrous. They are 
thoroughly, bright and entertaiaing. Charles 
EL Kerr & Co., Publishers, Chicago. $1.00 
postpaid. 

The Voice. 
Those who overtax the voice in singing or 
public speaking will find " Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches" exceedingly useful, en- 
abling them to endure more than ordinary 
exertion with comparative ease, while they 
render articulation clear. For Throat Diseases 
and Coughs they are a simple yet effectual 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious they 
may be used as often as required, and will 
not disorder the stomach like cough syrups 
and balsams. For forty years they have been 
recommended by physicians, and widely used, 
being known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only in 
boxes. 

Scott's Emulsion of .Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 

For Lung Troubles and Wasting Diseases. 

Dr. J. Sixonaud, New Orleans, La., Bays: " Scott's 
Emulsion la the finest preparation of the kind ever 
brought to my notice. In affections of the lungs and 
other wasting diseases, we may consider it our most 
reliable agent In a perfectly elegant and agreeable 
form." 

" The best thing yet!" That is the way a youngman 

Jut It who made arrangements to work for a. F. 
ohnson A Co., of Richmond, Va. Toucan get further 
information by dropping them a card. 



POWDER POINT SCHOOL— prepares for sclen- 
tl llc milium , college, or business. Laboratories. The 
boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 



SHOPPING ORDERS WANTED. Haley A Booth, 
Nbr. 17 Oxford Street Nbr. 17, Boston, Mass. 



1 TKsMter and Covered Name Cards 15c. 1889. Sam, 
13 plee Free. American Card Co^ Wbodmont, Ct. 



*• Unity Mission Tract*." 

Designed to answer the question, What is Unitarlanism !, and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 

Worship and Life. 

Unity Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

EACH, 5 CENTS. TEN COPIES, OR TEN SELECTED, FOR as CENTS. 

(Those marked " No Discount " excepted.) 



JTe. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths of Reason. 

No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. By II. M. Simmons. A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ 

No. 3. Concerning Immortality. By several writers. 

No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. (1) " Shall we pray? " (2) •• What does Prayer do for us?" 

(8) "How Pray ? M (4) Poems. 
No, 8. Inspiration. By R. Heber Newton 
No. 6. Unitarianism: its Story and its Principles. By J. C. Learned. (1) Its Story from Bible 

times, through the Trinity-growing centuries and the Reformation, up to to-day. (2) The 

Principles involved in this long struggle for Reason in Religion. 
No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By II M. Simmons. Of Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (*) as a system 



No better entrance into Emerson than through 



(2) How he " saves. " (8) His relation 



of Beliefs. 
No. 8. J Sm o roon 'e " Divinity School Address." 

this ever-fresh Address 
No. 9. Jesus. By J. LI. Jones (1) The secret of his power. 

to Christianity and to other teachers. 
No. lO. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of 

practical suggestions 
No. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old Tunes. Fifty-one of our best-loved hymns 

and eleven familiar tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young churches and Sunday circles. To 

go with Nos. 18 and 28. (No discount on this.) 
No. 19. The One Religion. By C. C. Evsrett. (1) One Religion, many Theologies. (2) What this one 

Faith Is. At the end, Poems. 
No. 13. Responsive Services for Beading and Singing. In preparation. A five-cent service- 
book for young churches and Sunday circles. To go with Nos. 11 and 28. (No discount on this.) 
No. 14. The Quiet Moment. In preparation. A " Daily Strength " Book. 
No. 15. God. 
No. 16. Miracles. 
No. 17. The Bible. 
No. 18. Channing. 
No. 10. fTheodore Parker. 
No 20. It. W. Emerson. 
No. 21. James Martineau. 
No. 22. Is a Scientific Basis for Religion Possible? By M. J. Savage. I answers, Yes. (1)What 

is Science? (2) What is Religion? (8) Where are we now? To answer that, he reviews eleven 

of man's permanent beliefs. 
No. 23. The Sympathy of Religions. By T. W. Higgineon. No belief, no ritual, no ethics, is the 

monopoly of any one religion, 
No. 24. The Bible Regained. By J. C. Learned. Lost, first, through Catholic concealment, and then 

by Protestant idolatry: now being regained, no longer as the Book of God, but of Man. 
No. 28. The Co-education of Husband and Wife. By Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones. (1) The Wooing. 

(2) The Wedding. (8) Home-Making and Child-Rearing. 
No. 20. The Co-education of Parent and Child. By Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones. 
No. 2 7. What is it to be a Christian f By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The Race-test ; the Ritual-test ; the 

Creed-test; the Life-test. Am I a Christian? 
No. 98. Love to Ood and Love to Man. Forty-seven songs, most of which are adapted to " Revival " 

tunes. To go with Nos. 11 and 18. (No discount on this.) 
No. 29. The Death of Jesus. By W. M. Salter, of the Ethical Culture Society. What led to Jesus' 

death ; what it shows as to his character ; its meaning in the moral progress of the race. 
• SO. Ihe Spiritual Leadership of Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 



Each by several writers. Extracts selected by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland. 



Great passages from the writings of each; with sketch of life. 



No. 8. 
No. 3. 



No. 



« Unity Short Tracts." 

Unity Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
ONE CENT EACH. 30 TO 60 CENTS A HUNDRED. 
No. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cts. a hund- 
red.) Three series. (1) RadlcaL (2) 
Middle Ground. (8) Conservative. . 
A Blessing on the Day. By W. 0. Gan- 
nett. (60 cts. a hundred.) 
A Book-Shelf of the liberal Faith. 
(80 cts. a hundred.) Twenty-four books 
described, with prices. 
The Art of Married Life. By George 

S.Merriam. (60 cts.) 
Jesus. By 8. J. Barrows. (80 cts.) 
The Faiths of Evolution. By William 

J.Potter. (60 cts.) 
A Negative and Doubting GospeL By 

Albert Walkley. (80 cts.) 
Channing, the Man and His Message. 

ByWTaG. (60 cts.) 
The Hell of .Evolution. By John R. Bf- 

finger. (60 cts.) 
Channing and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in the United States. By Daniel 
L. Shorey. (60 cents.) 
The Manliness of Christ. By J. LI. 

Jones. (80 cts.) 
Blessed be Drudgery. By W. 0. Gan- 
nett. (60 cts.) 
No. 14. Deathlessness. By J. LI. J. and W. C. G. 

(60 cts.) 

No. 15. A Tract Directory. Prepared for the use 

of Post-office Mission Workers. (60 cts.) 

No. 16. How We Got the Temperance Society 

in the Church. By W. C. G. (60 cts.) 



No. 7. 
No. 8. 



No. 9. 
No. 11. 



No. IS. 
No. 13. 



No. 17, 
No. 18, 
No. 19, 



The Things Most Commonly Believed 
By Joseph 



To-Day Anions Us. (80 cts.) 
The Ministry of Sorrow. 



May. (60 cts.) 
Religion, Not Theology. A word con- 
cerning Revivals. By J. C. Learned. 

(60 cts.) 
No. SO. Sunday Circles. By J. R. Efflnger. (60 

cts.) 
No. SI. Besponsive Services. By J. R. Efflnger. 

(60cte.) 
No. 22. The Family Purse. By J. Vila Blake. 

(60 cts.) 
No. S3. I Shall Not Pass This Way Again. By 

Arthur M. Judy. (60 cts.) 



Seven Great Religious Teachers of 
the World. 

A Mew Sertes'of Sunday-School Iieaaona, 

ABRAXOID BY JSHKDT LLOYD /OITXS. 

An eight-page pamphlet with questions arranged for 
live or six lessons under each of the Seven Great 
Teachers: Zoroaster, Moses. Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. A list of referenceh 
Supplies resources from which the study may be gate* 
ered, and It Is expected that teachers' meetings will bs 
held In connection with the lessons. They were first 
arranged for the Sunday-school of All Souls Church. 

Price, 5 cents, 
WESTERN UNITARIAN 8. 8. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St* Chicago. 
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Iti superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomee for more than a| quarterof a century. It is 
need by the United Statee Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
new yorx . Chicago. st. loud . 



THE 



New York, Penn. & Ohio 

SiAJXiSOAJD, 

In connection with 



New Tort, Lake J 




& Western R. R. 



Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

New York, Albany, 

Saratoga, Boston, 

AND OTHER EA8TERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS Q 
TO THE EAST, W 



Pullman Palace Bleeping Coaches, Pullman 

Buffet Bleeping Coaches, Pullman Motel 

Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 

Elegant Day Coaches* 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. PARMER, 

General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 

- - araew tto: 



"f [alliainPlatt. 'n«%H9 Clarltstreef. . 



tH. °° tfl YOCn °° A , MONTH can be 
9/9.— lU $ZOUt"""made working for us. 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON A CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 



KINDERGARTEN- 



A Monthly, for 

Home and School, 

Samplecopyfree. 

m Stories and typical lessons. Endorsed 

Teachers Association. $2.00 a year. 

LICE B. 8TOCKHAM A CO., Chicago, 111. 



Kindergarten 
by National 
A1 




"TET^OBT BEIjlTLaTrOOD^ 

For Infants & Invalids. 

Uted everywhere. JVo* a med- 
icine, but a itcam -cooked food, 
Bulted to the wcaktit rtomach. 
Pamphlet fWe. Wo- 1 rich ft Co., 
(oo every l>hel) J _P_ajruer, Maas. 



Men and Women Differ in Character. 




IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 



that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand all the difference* 
at a glance, by the Wiowrfor Character, send for a copy of 

HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them. 

A new manual of Character Reading for the people. It will show you how to read people's* you would a 
book, and to see if they are inclined to be such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 26,000 copies having been 
sold the first year. Contains 900 large octavo pages and 860 portraits. Send forit and study the people yon 
see and your own character. If you are not satisfied after examining the boosf*/ou may return it, In good 
condition, and money will be returned to you. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents, in paper, or $rin cloth binding. 
Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers. 777 Broadway, New York. 



SENT FREE.— If yon will mention Unity in writing we will send you free a sample copy of the* 
Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, an illustrated magazine of human nature. $1.60 a year; 16c 
a number. 

FENCING " 

* Until you get our Price Mat Of Or- 
nimenUl and Farm Fenc«e, Gatei. 
Iron Poiti.Tree Guardi, Barbed and 




(lain wire, wettingi,wire-wora,«c 
luibert Field Iioom for both Picket 
and Netting Fence! only S23. 
Galvanized Steel fence laata forever. 
Donationi for ehurchei and ceme- 
teriea. Tour name on jrates. 
Catalogue free ; write for ettimatet. 
We ih(p every where. Agentt wanted 



'"— " --■ "We ship everywhere. Agentt wanted 1 ' J "»"' 

HULBERTFENCE^WIREC0.ol1ve8t.8T.L0UI8.M0. 




EMPLOYMENT S&CSS 

For information of all Statea and Territoriea, with 
Beautiful Engravings of the most Interesting Scenery 
and the various Industries of all Sections, send 10 Cents 
for copy of THE WESTERN WORLD. Illustrated 
For complete copy of all Soverassent Land Laws, a 
Colored Map of every Bute and Territory (including 
Alaska) with a History of each from earliest times, see 

THE WESTERN W0RL0 GUIDE ANB HAND-BOOK. 



instructive and useful 
it tells who are entitled 
and how to get them. 
Laws in relation to the 
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mere or Prospect- 
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books, and which make it worth ten times Its weight 
In Gold. It contains nearly 400 pages, neatly bound 
and Mailed to all part of the World for 60 Cent*. It is 
the beef Belling Book for Agents ever published. Many 
are making f lOO per month; others as high as 91,1*0 a 
year selling; the Guide and Hand-Book, Premiums and 
obtaining Subscriptions. We will send a/ree copy and 
terms to any one ordering two books and sending Sl-OS. 
"The Western World, Illustrated," one year and 
Gnlde and Hand-Book noth for 66 eenta. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, I1L 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor,. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 j year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has* 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its- 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it- 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persona in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 



UMifMBVfff *■ the smount you can get for a small 
WUfllJaalUULsum if you know just where to send 
" *™ mmmm "for it. Send SO cents in silver or 28 
cents in stamps and your name and address wQl be 
printed in Tin Agents' Record and mailed to yon 1 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will ' 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga 
zines, letters, Ac, in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Thb Fab* 
bbs* Record, (Illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 

"Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 



For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 



Liberal cash premiums will be given to cauv 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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Clearance Sale of Books. 

We have on hand about $1,000 worth 
of books which we wish to convert into 
cash daring January, and as an induce- 
ment to Unity readers to purchase at 
once we offer them at the following low 
prices, which will hold good through 
January unless our stock of any partic- 
ular book is closed out sooner. The 
prices are net in Chicago; postage must 
be added if books are to be sent by 
mail 

Allen's Our Liberal movement in 
Theology, retail $1.25, January price 
88 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Mrs. Brotherton's Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems, retail $1.00, 
January price 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Miss Campbell's "Jack's Afire" or 
" The Burton Torch," retail $1.50, Jan- 
uary price 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Garew's " Tangled," retail 75 cents, 
January price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Chadwick's Book of Poems, retail 
$1.25 9 January price 87 cents, postage 

7 cents. 

Chadwick's The Faith of Reason, 
retail $1.00, January price 70 cents, 
postage 10 cents. In Nazareth Town, 
and other Poems, at the same price. 

Chadwick's The Two Voices, Poems 
of the Mountain and the Sea, retail 
$1.00, January price 60 cents, postage 

8 cents. 

Champlin's Heart's Own: Verses, re- 
tail 75 cents, January price 45 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

arke's Every Day Religion, re- 



tail $1.50, January price $1.00, postage 
13 cents. 

Frances Power Cobbe's Religious 
Duty, retail $1.00, January price 65 
cents, postage 8 cents. Darwinism in 
Morals and Other Essays, retail $2.00, 
January price $1.20, postage 12 cents. 
Cooke's Ralph Waldo Emerson,George 
Eliot, and Poets and Problems. Three 
volumes, sold together or separately, re- 
tail price per volume $2.00, January 
price $1.10, postage 13 cents. 

Dexter's THE KINGDOMS OF NA- 
TURE. A popular summary of the 
facts of Evolution with nearly 400 fine 
engravings. Rev. E. P. Powell, author 
of " Our Heredity from God," says of 
it: " I think it will be decidedly help- 
ful in the study of Evolution. What 
is wanted now is clear outline work. 
Those who have time for thorough study 
of Evolution are few, and they will 
know where to work. Dr. Dexter's il- 
lustrations will be peculiarly helpful, 
constituting a history by themselves." 
Retail price $3.50, January price to 
readers of Unity one dollar and fifty 
cents, postage 26 cents. We reserve the 
right to return the money if an order 
should come from any county where we 
have an active canvasser, for the book is 
to be sold by subscription and we must 
protect our agents. 

Emerson's Conduct of Life, retail 
$1.75, one copy slightly shelfworn at 
$1.30, postage 12 cents. 

Fallows's Dictionary of Synonymns 
and Antonymns, retail $1.25, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Fallows's Progressive Supplemental 
Dictionary, full sheep, quarto, 531 



pages, retail $3.75, January price $2.75, 
postage 35 cents. 

Abbie M. Gannett's poem The Old 
Farm Home, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Gannett and Jones — The Faith that 
Makes Faithful, full morocco, round 
corners, gilt edges, with marriage cer- 
tificate if preferred, Januar^ price one 
dollar, postage 6 cents. These books 
were bound up to sell at $2.00, but the 
binding not being wholly satisfactory to 
us, we prefer to cJose them out at this 
reduced price They are very pretty 
and durable, but the morocco is not of 
the first quality. 

Grumbine's Evolution and Christian- 
ity. A concise and popular summary of 
their relation. Cloth, lomo, retail 50 cts., 
January price 20 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Hansen's Legend of Hamlet, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, January price 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Hedge's Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition, also Ways of the Spirit and 
Other Essays, 2 volumes, eaph retail 
$1.50, January price $1.00, postage 11 
cents. 

Jones's Practical Piety, cloth, retail 
30 cents, January price 18 cents or ten 
copies for $1.50, postage 2 cents a copy. 

Knappert's Religion of Israel, retail 
$1.00, January price 67 cents, postage 
8 cents. 

Miles's The Birth of Jesus, retail 75 
cents, January price 50 cents, postage 7 
cents. 

Parker's Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man, retail 
$1.25, January price 75 cents, postage 
12 cents. 
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Miss Phelps's The Gates Ajar, retail 
$1.50, January price $1.10, postage 10 
cents. 

Seeley's Natural Religion, retail 
$1.25, January price 80 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Stebbins's American Protectionist's 
Manual, cloth, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. Pro- 
gress from Poverty, cloth,retail 50 cents, 
January price 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Stockwell's Evolution of Immortality, 
retail $1.00, January price 50 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Mrs. Tileston's Quiet Hours, two 
series in one volume, full morocco, gilt 
edges, retail $3.50, January price $2.25, 
postage 10 cents. Selections from Dr. 
Tauler, the Apocrypha, and Ecclesias- 
ticus. Three volumes sold together or 
separately, retail 50 cents each, January 
price 35 cents each, postage 3 cents 
each. 

Mrs. Wells's "Miss Curtis," retail 
$1.25, January price 85 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Winchell's Pre- Adamites, retail $3. 50, 
January price $2.25, postage 25 cents. 
World Life, retail $2.50, January price 
$1.65, postage 20 cents. 

"A Pure Souled Liar," an anonymous 
novel, retail 50 cents, January price 25 
cents, postage 6 cents. 

" Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
ion," a volume of essays and addresses 
by various writers, edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. Retail $1.50, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 
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Por the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
fire story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter A 
Potter, 86 and 82 Federal at., Boston. 
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iO V U A II ™t*d to the Interests of women. FnU 



A. MAGAZINE 
The only one of Its kind published. De- 



01 

VD I NIHIL of fmshlon, hints on shop plnjf. Informa- 
tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher's Christmas offer in each number. Send 60c for 
one year's subscription, and receive our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address— Shop- 
pins by Mail. 7 & 9 Jackson St, Chicago. 
Laura A. Chamberlain Publisher and Proprietor 
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*+fl &ny address for 60 cents, among them a 
I w 82-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gions writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
God, the Bible. Prayer. Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 

•UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
176 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 



WOMAN 

AND 
HOME 



A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art. 
Send 6 ets. for current is- 
sue giving list of valuable 
premiums for subscribers 
and club-raisers. Address 
523 Arch St.Phila. Pa. 



fTIHE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
X VERSE. By Mlnot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Post-office Mission worker should use. Thirty-two 
pages, printed In clear open type. Price. Includln 
postage, 5 cents: 100 copies. $150. CHARLES H 
KERR A CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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GUIDE (complete) and our Me. 

Monthly 5 months on trial. 

RURAL CALL. Coin mono. Ohio. 
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PHrr Low *•*•• to Preachers and Teachers. Agent « 
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THE OPEN COURT, 

PUBLISHED SVBBT THTJB8DAY BT 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



P. O. DRAWEE, F. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 



199-175 La Salle Street 
DR. PAUL CARU8, XdMcr. 



The reader will find in The Open Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 

is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are recognized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit 
This idea is, 

FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OP ANY KIND, 

presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in The Open Court. 

Price, $2.00 for one year; $1.00 for six month*; $0J50for three months. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 



THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family story paper It read erery 
week by 400,000 people* It Is a large, eight-page 
paper, every pace filled solid full of interesting read- 
ing; stories of tnrffllnff Interest, adventure, love, thy 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work 
Boys' and Girls' Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns Of THS Yankee Blade are 
edited by Sam WaLTEB Fobs, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation 1h rapldiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
matter la pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarltv. Don't fail to 
try Ths Yankee Blade. You will he delighted wliu It, Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription price Is $1.00 per year. We offer it to 
new lubierlberi fbr only 91.00 a yosr, or 
ao cents for six montlta. We will send it three 
months for 25 cents. If jroni will enclose 6 els. 
extra, and mention thin paper, we will 

send 70a FKKI a Half vv .^ u ..p^,^ •»»««« .._.—«.,«—«— — 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square, In handsome designs, assorted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable linn. Bend at once. Sent* 
years for *1.75. Th* Yanxu Blabs Is for sale at all newsdealers, tor *c per copy. 

POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Han. 

We have erami nedthe above-named paper and Japanese handkerchief*, amdftmd fas** s* 
he m r«outriat>i* bargain. We can re commend them to ail our reader*.— Editor. 
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EDITORIAL. 



" I can know myself as I am, only in so far as I know my- 
self as I ought to be." 

" If the cause is right, defeat is but deferred victory." 

" The wrong side of a question is the outside." 

" When I bow my head to my neighbor, that is the hom- 
age I pay to the divinity that is in him." 

Wm. M. Bryant, in American Journal of Education. 

Fab in the distance a window-pane flashes a bright beam 
into my room. Perhaps all souls have an angle at which 
they flash back the sunlight of God. Try to find that 
angle of reflection. 

Man in the conception of science is a means to other ends, 
in the conception of religion, an object or end of the eter- 
nal reason and the unbounded -love. Both are opposite 
sides of the same fact. 

These words of the author of " Ecce Homo " are worth 
recall. " No heart is pure that is not passionately pure, no 
virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic." We may add that 
earnest living can alone make a happy and cheery memory. 

We fear that this item from an English exohange is 
applicable to affairs in the United States: "The great 
difficulty in stopping swindles of this class is, that the 
rascals make enough money to be able to employ the best 
legal advice." 

All the dress-reform ought not to be on the woman's 
side. A physician in the Bicycling World warns wheelmen 
against the injury of tight belts, and thinks the pantaloons 
should be suspended to flannel waists after the fashion of 
little boys' suits. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, we understand is still con- 
sidering the propriety of keeping open doors on Sunday. 
We trust it will not be long before the privileges of this in- 
stitution will be made available to those who most need it, 
the toilers whose only margin of leisure is Sunday. 

Mobe than two million boys and young men of India are 
to-day receiving a liberal English education. *How many 
decades must the Bamabai work before the leaven of her 
emancipation hopes speaks through the social order of her 
country and makes a like record possible for girls and 
young women ? 

The Union Signal furnishes this item, which goes to show 
that in the coming time, character will be considered a req- 
uisite qualification for citizenship: " Judge Daniels, of the 
New York Supreme Court, has distinguished himself by re- 
fusing naturalization papers to a man who was proven to be a 
drunkard and a wife-beater." 

The Universalist is particularly exercised because certain 
Unitarians, the Unitarian Review in particular, admit that 
certain passages in the New Testament, when fairly inter- 
preted, yield the doctrine of eternal punishment, although 
it also urges that the spirit of the New Testament is favor- 
able to Universalism. This, in the eyes of our contemporary, 
is a grave sin, but the Bev. Mr. Crowe, of the Unvcersalist 



Record, seems to have arrived at the more sure foundations 
of faith that lie in the nature of things, the constitution of 
the human soul. He says, "The rationalist's foundations of 
faith are found in reason, faith and practical results. These 
are the criteria of truth." While the Protestant asks, 
" What does the Bible say;" the Catholic, " What does the 
church say;" the liberal should ask, "What do reason and ex- 
perience say ?" 

Unity would assure the Christian Standard that Unita- 
rians have no craving "to place the orthodox doctrines in an 
absurd light;" rather they would wish to give so large and 
liberal interpretation to them that the essential harmony of 
Trinitarian and Unitarian thought may grow more and 
more clear to the vision of man. 

The Christian Recorder well disclaims the rightfulness 
of a certain one hundred business men of Alabama trying 
to influence certain appointments by Mr. Harrison of the 
white as against the black man. It honorably declares 
" that there are noble men in both race- varieties, and the 
best should be appointed from both." 

Lobd Duffebin, in his late address at Calcutta, stated that 
India is not a nation but a family of nations, and it is only 
under the pressure of a superior authority that it is kept a 
happy family. There are 106 different Indian tongues. It 
must be many years be ore a real national sentiment can 
grow under the great diversity of thought and life which 
this fact proves. 

We like the ring of national sentiment in the addresses 
of Lord Stanley and others as reported by the Week, at the 
late banquet of the Toronto Board of Trade. Let there be 
a Canadian individuality just as real as the American or 
English, and then let the race-bond unite the three great 
peoples into a higher nation, which shall become the van- 
guard of enlightenment and progress to the world. 

Miss Fbances Willabd gives the following as the life- 
motto of Mrs. Burdett-Coutta It is an admirable state- 
ment for those who believe that religion is to derive its in- 
spirations from moral aims rather than from intellectual 
conclusions. It is another version of the Western Confer- 
ence basis. "In things proven, unity; in whatever can be 
doubted, free diversity; in things not trenching upon others' 
rights, liberty; in all things, industry, frugality and 
charity." 

PfcoF. Von Holtzendobff, of Munich, deserves notice as 
one of the few professors in the great university centers 
who champions woman's progress. No university is open 
to her in all Germany. Zurich is the only one near the 
borders where women students may go. In contrast to this 
persistent limiting of German culture to man it refreshes 
one to read that in Italy the president of the board of pub- 
lic instruction has issued an order admitting women to the 
same intellectual advantages as men, and that eleven women 
are now studying in the university of Lund, Sweden. 

Ex-Pbe8ident McCosh thinks Unitarianism " dead and 
laid out for burial," and adds that as the modern method of 
instruction in morals and religion appears to come through 
the pen of the woman novelist Harvard will have to re- 
gain its long past literary reputation by employing one of 
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its Annex lady students to put life into the " agnosticism of 
its young men." Oxford has its novel, Harvard and other 
universities should have theirs. Is this irony serious or in- 
tended to be mirth-provoking ? 

H. D. Stevens, pastor of the Unitarian church in Moline, 
has been visiting the public schools and telling what he saw 
there in the local papers. This is a good hint to other min- 
isters. All who do so will likely come to his conclusion: 
" Our public schools are so good, and their work of such 
great importance to future American citizenship, that the 
most important thing remaining to be done is to get more 
of the children of school age to attend them and to receive 
their invaluable benefits." 

Baron Hibsch, the Paris banker, has rather electrified 
orthodox Jewrydom, and indeed all but the deepest seers 
among the race, by declaring lately that the triumph of 
Israel will never come through the intensifying of their 
racial characteristics and high exclusiveness of mission, but 
rather through the assimilation of their peculiar and best 
national elements with the world-conquering spirit of Chris- 
tianity. " The prophet fire — Israel's essential greatness — 
may then burn the force of its moral spirit into the thought 
of man and more than ever become the regenerating power 
that will move the world." 

The Union Signal has this "choice bit" from the medi- 
tations of Elizabeth Thompson, who spends her entire in- 
come of $75,000 per year in noble works of charity and re- 
form: "A little light too much and you are blind; a little 
too much sound and you are deal Perhaps a little more 
knowledge of God and immortality than is allowed us here 
would dethrone reason. So I sit in the evening tide shadows 
and say: c My God! give me patience to wait' A drop has 
the ocean in it as to all its essential qualities, and because it 
the ocean it will find it again, and no power can prevent its 
has quest A human soul has God in it, and for this rea- 
son will be sure to find Him, returning to him as the drop to 
the sea." 

The following words from a brother minister speak a 
timely word to many congregations: (( One of the most 
annoying and disheartening of the careless habits into 
which church attendants fall is the whispered conversation 
that often hums in the minister's ears up to and beyond the 
moment when he rises in his place. It is an evidence of 
bad taste, but it is something worse than bad taste. It 
shows a complete misunderstanding of what a religious 
service means. If public worship is a real and vital tiling 
it is worth while to take it seriously. I confess to a high 
regard for the Episcopal custom of silent prayer from every 
worshiper on entering church. After that petty gossip and 
talk is impossible, and it is a mighty uplift to the minister 
to know that the congregation have come to worship with 
him and not merely to hear his performances." 

A voice of a brother preaching in another fellowship 
from our own in a large city of Ohio comes to us like a cry 
of an imprisoned soul. He says concerning some recent 
utterances in Unity, " they are brave, bold words, such as 
we do not hear very often here where ultra orthodoxy runs 
rampant. Even moderate utterances of advanced views 
strike against hard walls of common bigotry and blind 
prejudice* I am glad, however, that inroads are making, 
voices are being heard in the night, voices that have the ring 
of candor and conscientiousness, that thrill with the elo- 
quence of liberty and love, that move with the spirit of cour- 
age and conviction. The world's sleep has been long. The 
dark must away. The sunlight is bathing the uplands. 
Soon the valleys will feel its touch and all life will spring 
in its newness towards God. Service must have more joy 
in it because intelligence inspires more of purpose. Man 
will have higher concepts of his own worth and importance. 



The world will be fuller of worship because he will trans- 
late the language of stream, wood and flower, the tones of 
the bird, into words of the Infinite. O I feel that the soul 
of man must be uncaged ere it can soar very high. My 
struggle is to be free in God's light that I may know the 
highest I would find help wherever help is. The 3ible 
is dear to me, but I can not worship it It must be that 
other revelations from God reach us through the seers and 
prophets of other centuries. I am anxious to hear the last 
word said on great subjects. I need help, and send my 
subscription for Unity." 

Bbotheb Fwheb, of Unity church, Cincinnati, in a sermon 
on " The Old and New," strikes off some important sentences 
at the close of the discourse, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: " Many things have still their good uses which 
are not wholly perfect The Bible contains truth and 
treasures, as well as rubbish and faults. Rejecting the 
theory of its plenary inspiration, we now find more actual 
good within it than when we before found ourselves startled 
and stumbled by the incongruity of supposed Divine utter- 
ances, such as were unworthy of intelligent, chaste, pure- 
minded men. Even Ecclesiastes, with all its pessimism, is 
a book we would be unwilling to lose. Neither can we 
socially get entirely outside of everything imperfect No 
church is perfect, but we need the church notwithstanding. 
We are not to expect too much newness nor too much clean- 
ness. Hence, let not our rejections be too sweeping, our 
denials too positive, our affirmations too dogmatic nor our 
iconoclasm too ruthless." 

The Rev. Mr. Frank, who on account of the continued ill 
health of Doctor Townsend has taken charge of the Inde- 
pendent church at Jamestown, maintains the traditions of 
that church for courage, eloquence and fearless earnestness. 
His words are often printed in the local paper, his audi- 
ences are large and interested. In a sermon on the atone- 
ment, after fully exposing the pagan quality of the com- 
mon doctrine, he thus expounds its true significance: " Jesus 
said, I am the way, life, resurrection. Ah! truthfully. Bui, 
think you, he means by that that his way, life, death, and 
resurrection would stand for you, if you accepted them ' by 
faith' in the final day of judgment? O! pity on such a 
simple idea! Nay, he is your way, life, atonement and res- 
urrection when the inspiration of his life has entered yours 
and when you learn as he did that the way of love is suffer- 
ing; the life of truth is ostracism and agony; the atone- 
ment of sacrifice is the union of your own love with the 
divine love, which can only be procured through sacrifice 
and want; the resurrection is the restoration in your own 
soul — as exemplified in his exalted consciousness —of the 
Divine image of your Maker and the authority of his su- 
preme wisdom! Yes, I repeat, when you learn this truth, 
then, and only then, will you learn the true meaning of 
Christ's sacrifice and death, his life, atonement and resur- 
rection. All the faith in the world could not lift you into 
the life and truth and knowledge of the Christ in Jesus, 
unless, by your own sufferings, your own aspirations, your 
own crucifixions and atonements and resurrections you rise 
from day to day into the absorbing consciousness of joy 
unspeakable, which cometh from the fountain of all truth, 
a refreshing stream in your own soul forever." 

The following true and eloquent words are taken from a 
noble sermon by Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst on " Cross-bear- 
ing and the mission of Christ " published in The Chris- 
tian at Work: " We do believe in this doctrine of dying 
for the world, every one of us. We have a true concerted 
assurance that the true life of a man consists in steady self - 
expenditure — Golgotha in daily installments — as the true 
being of a candle is fulfilled, not in standing out in the day- 
light upon a golden candlestick, but in being burnt in the 
night to the comfort of the home and the cheer of the way- 
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farer. Whether the gospel story is true to historic fact or 
not, it is true to human nature, and cut in the grain *f our 
deepest instincts. If you do not believe in the man who 
died for the world just outside of Jerusalem, you believe in 
every man who dies for the world now. You believe in 
dying for the world yourself. You believe in taking your 
powers of body, mind and affection, and melting them up 
in ducats to help meet this sad worlds necessities, and pay 
ite*4ol4rQuaaxpeose& And you, men, with your large wealth, 
boxes full of gold and bonds, busy half of the time in count- 
ing your assets and cutting coupons, it is a part of your in- 
flexible creed to believe in the men, the Coopers, the 
Dodges, the Shaftesburys, who died tired, worn, spent, 
burnt out, and to the last, as the wick fell in the socket, 
trying still to flash forth one more warm beam into the 
night Yes, my affluent friend, you believe in them, and 
you believe in going down yourself under the weight of the 
world's distresses, in being burnt yourself that the world's 
night might be filled with a glorious light, if only you could 
widen yourself to the scope of your own splendid ideal, and 
match your life to the glorious Christly instincts that make 
part of the framework of your God-made soul." 



THE TIME-FACTOR IN. MEN'S JUDGMENTS AND 
THOUGHT. 

Every reform in society and every discussion over the new 
issue of thought that have arisen from time to time have 
their lesson for us in this respect: they teach us the import- 
ance of taking into account the time-factor in the molding 
of opinions and belief. What controversy has been waged 
— and with what bitterness imbued — over issues that are no 
longer matters of question to any intelligent person! We 
are apt to wonder that ever they could have been seen in a 
very different light from that in which we see them so 
clearly to-day. Ah, yes; but time has taken us on and for 
us has changed the point of view. It has divested these 
issues of certain supposed consequences once involved in 
them, which excited alarm at the time but which we now 
discover to have been imaginary and really no part of the 
question at stake. 

Take, for example, the opinions advanced by the earlier 
geologists in regard to the age of our earth and the period 
of man's occupancy of it. On the publication of these 
opinions the ecclesiastical world was greatly stirred. 
Whether man had been six thousand or sixty thousand 
years upon tnis planet did not in itself much matter; nor 
yet whether the earth had been six days or six million days 
in the making. In either case it might be presumed that 
the earth would keep on in its course, as in the past, and 
human history would still be made. But the supposed in- 
fallibility of the Bible was involved in the discussion, and 
upon this assumed infallibility the faith and morals of the 
people were thought to rest. Destroy the popular belief in 
this infallibility, and there was no longer any authority for 
right conduct; no certainty for retribution; no adequate re- 
straint upon the evil passions and inclinations of society; no 
sufficient support for faith. Accordingly the theological 
world bitterly opposed the new theories advanced by science; 
and the theological world can be very bitter when it wills. 
It was verily fighting the battle of human welfare, as it be- 
lieved, and though hasty, its action was honest, — that is, so 
far as hasty and ill-considered action and speech are ever 
entitled to be regarded as really honest. 

In the more recent agitation which the theory of evolu- 
tion has caused in the province of religious thought, we 
have a repetition of the earlier story. Men's mental attitude 
again has changed. Theories once declared destructive of 
faith are now becoming incorporated in a larger faith The 
old bitterness is passing. Indeed there are not a few 
" orthodox " preachers who now find that their Bible has all 
along been teaching " evolution " and that a Genesis day 
has always meant an indefinitely long period! 



If we ask now what has caused this changed attitude of 
mind touching these particular issues that once raised such 
dire controversy — why it is that the more intelligent pul- 
pits in every fold have ceased to teach a six-days' creation, 
why it is that the evolution-theory has, in some form and 
adaptation, grown into acceptance in the churches, and has 
also had great influence in suggesting a like process of un- 
folding in the moral as in the physical world, — we shall find 
that it has not been by the immediate force of argument 
that the patient students of Nature and her methods have 
won; not by argument alone that truth has been let into 
men's minds. The moment intelligent study was given to 
the problem of the earth's beginnings, the legendary and 
poetic character of the Genesis stories became apparent. 
The points made against the process or manner of creation 
as therein described were as clear at the opening of the con- 
troversy, in many respects at least, as they are to-day. To 
be sure the evidence has been cumulative, but it was at first 
sufficient to assure unbiased minds that the old viewB had 
far less of fact on their side than the new. If the marshal- 
ling of argument only had been requisite, then the victory 
of the new views would have been sooner won. But we can 
see now that argument was not enough by itself, any more 
than the seed alone is enough to produce the blooming plant 
or fruitful tree. It must drop into the mind like that seed 
into the soil. It must germinate there. It must assimilate 
its surroundings to itself. It must appropriate new elements. 
In other words time must come to do its part in the problem 
of mental change and growth. 

Let us take another familiar, not to say threadbare, illus- 
tration. In these later years Theodore Parker has been 
steadily growing into general recognition as one of the 
great preachers and prophets of this country, one of the 
constructive men in the Liberal pulpit. Yet when he 
preached that sermon, now some more than forty years ago, 
upon " The Transient and Permanent in Christianity," he 
seemed to shake to its very center the fellowship that then 
held him and has since been glad to hold on to him 
and to "let by-gones be by-gones." The miracles no 
essential part of Christianity forsooth! Why, they were the 
only evidence of its divine origin. Without these what had 
the New Testament to offer us but the moralities of the 
Mount, a group of Parables, Paul's chapter on Charity and 
the like, — hopes and faiths beautiful to be sure, but hopes 
and faiths of men as human as ourselves! Thus many 
ministers in the strong and wealthy churches honestly 
thought, and so thought men in the pews. Now what has 
made the change of view with which the great preacher and 
his opinions have come to be regarded? Not simply argu- 
ment as to the credibility of the New Testament miracles. 
No; not this alone. Probably no amount of added argu- 
ment on the one side or the other would have allayed the 
alarm or have healed the division of honest belief at the 
time. What then? Why, the larger recognition that, whether 
the miracles of the New Testament be true or not as history, 
human love and faith and duty are founded upon these or 
inextricably bound up with them, but have their deep and 
lasting source in the very nature of man and can survive 
disbelief in the " miracles " so-called, as in fact hundreds 
of lives about us every day bear witness. But this only 
time could set in clearer light, as it took men on to new 
points of view and larger experience. 

We do not hold our stores of knowledge or supposed 
knowledge in its different departments isolated and alone. 
Men's beliefs become inter-rooted, so that in modifying one 
we disturb others beside it It is this fact that makes truth, 
or what alone and by itself clearly seems truth, oftentimes 
so strangely slow of acceptance. So it was in the instances 
already referred to, which might be added to almost indef- 
initely. The new thought disturbed associated beliefs, be- 
liefs deeply cherished, beliefs which were deemed essential 
to conduct and faith. And so men fought it, and fought it 
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with an honest though blinded zeal. No amount of argu- 
ment could have disarmed their fear; and their convictions 
unhappily were enforced by their fears. As time took them 
on, they saw that the new thought was not really destructive 
of faith and morals among men, but that men's moral and re- 
ligious conceptions shaped themselves to these gains of knowl- 
edge in other domains of thought. As this adjustment went 
on, the new views found their vindication. The strength of 
those who saw clearly the new revelations of truth lay in 
their patience and in their silent appeal to the future; and the 
weakness of those who did not recognize the new revela- 
tions was in the lack of somewhat of that wisdom of Gam- 
aliel of old, — " if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye will not be able 
to overthrow it; lest haply ye be found to be fighting 
against God!" The ever-pertinent lesson herefrom, — perti- 
nent to all who have in care the shaping of human thought 
and conduct,— is the lesson of faithful endeavor and quiet 
confidence; a cheerful trust in the God of truth, whose 
vision and purpose span more than the passing hour, and 
who takes the issues of life beyond this immediate present 
into his sure guidance and care. Certainly we have a right 
to trust the soundness of the universe wherein we find our 
lives set, if only we seriously strive for the truth and hold 
it in love and do its behest. All right living tends to ripen 
thought and that deeper faith by which we live. It is not 
enough to " learn to labor." The wise man learns also " to 
wait" f. l. h. 

9 

CONTRIBUTED. 



Made answer in a tone of dread, 
" My burden is a crown." 

The belted pilgrim then replied, 
" Mine is the hardest part, 

For pressing ever at my side, 
I bear a heavy heart" 



William 8. Lord. 



THE BURDENED PILGRIMS. 

Along the road from Birth to Death 

Three weary pilgrims met; 
The while they drew a lengthened breath 

Their burdens down they set. 

One wight was weighted with a load 

He carried on his back, 
The wonder was he kept the road 

With such- a heavy pack! 

The second bore upon his head 
His burden, standing square; 

Its weight was such it might be lead 
Or other heavy ware. 

The third had belted at his side, 
A little round-shaped thing: 

A burden he could never hide 
Nor ever from him fling. 

Cried one unto his brothers fair, 

li Ere farther we proceed 
Let each the other's burden bear." 

To whioh they all agreed. 

And then they struggled, but in vain, 

Each other's load to lift, 
Exerting all their might and main, 

The burdens would not shift. 

Then questioned each the other wight 

In accents of surprise, 
" What is the burden seems so light 

And yet so heavy lies?" 

Made answer Pilgrim of the Pack, 
His hands begrimed with soil, 

" The load I carry at my back 
Is many years of toil" 

Then he who bore upon his head 
A weight to press him down, 



OUR WORD TO THE TOILER. 

In our issue of December 22 we invited answers to a 
searching question, of a correspondent, the force of whioh 
was illustrated by a case in point The " toiler," in the 
mind of our friend, was not the one with overtaxed hands 
but an overtaxed heart The burden of conscience was added 
to the burden of poverty. We offer below some of the answers 
received. Our columns are still open and our own word we 
defer. Ed 

I. F. Porter, Bolton, Mass. 

A word on your Unity Problem of December 22: 
At least we have the old gospel,and there is no better 
— the gospel of the fifteenth chapter of Luke— the gospel 
of an open way to the Father's house always, and divine 
help always near for those that seek it. No lack of gospel 
to the sinners that desire better things, but what blinding 
and convicting light of truth can we bring to bear that will 
reach the conscience of one of your Chicago millionaires, 
for instance, to prevent his using his millions for the ma- 
nipulating of a wheat corner and the stealing the bread of 
p*or and rich alike ? 

' B., Camden, N. J. 

I am glad in asking the question — " Have we a message 
for the toiler " — that you drew the picture of the sin-soiled, 
sin- wronged sister, because for some toilers the church does 
have a cheering and hopeful message, but not for such as 
she. During the nineteen hundred years since Jesus taught 
thatthe one with out sin should cast the first stone, his earn- 
est appealing words have been practically ignored. I fear 
the church does not exist that would bring to such a con- 
gregation the true gospel Christmas message of "Peace on 
earth." We should have to stand a little aloof, never stop- 
ing to think that if advantages and surroundings were to 
be weighed, our own lives might in comparison sink quite 
below theirs. The liberal church, like all other churches, 
has yet to learn practically the meaning of the angel's 
song, " Behold I bring you glad tidings of great joy.' The 
Christ is not yet bom." 

L. F. Gardner, PouoHKEEPeiE, N. Y. 

The call for testimony or cheer for the toilers prompts me 
to attempt answer. Science and thought can not have 
crippled the world of man. We are told that light is the 
result of activity in the world of matter. Physical light, 
why not mental, moral, spiritual light, as the consequent, 
activity along these lines ? We are entering upon new life 
in the use of electricity. Electricity is not new, the use and 
the possibilities are new to us. We annihilate distance, and 
distinctly hear the voice of the unseen, yes, of the unknown. 
There is assurance here that we are growing into a larger 
knowledge of our sphere, a quickened apprehension of the 
beauty and grandeur of our Father's mansions and 
dominions. The command is upon us, " Comfort ye my 
people." We can help our neighbor discover his or her re- 
lationship to the world. To look for Christ in my neighbor's 
face, helps me to treat my brother as if perchance the divine 
guest was there. We grow the image of our thought, and 
strengthen the muscle or the faculty we most use. If our 
house be small, we can turn our work table so that we can 
look out into a larger world. If street be narrow, step to the 
door and look tip, and thus give exercise to the wings that else 
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remain prisoners. If we live where the stln can shine upon 
us, face the sunshine and be happy. He who lives and 
works facing the " Light " escapes the shadows, and the 
chills of doubt and darkness. 

H. Tambs Lychb, Wakwick, Mass. 

In an article in a previous number of Unity the question 
was raised what we of a rational religion can preach to 
the fallen who labor under a sense of their fall and sin, of 
44 estrangement from God and virtue." It seems to me that 
we can do and must do as the orthodox do, preach the love 
of God, this readiness to forgive, the possibility, in other 
words, of rising — thanks to the way the world is made — 
from the lowest pit to the highest height. We can certainly 
preach this in every way as strongly, as warmly as the 
orthodox revivalists, while we are not bothered with all his 
limitations, harshnesses and unreason. All of good he has 
we have. Let us preach — in such phrase as the people we 
would help prefer — the goodness of God as nature, reason 
and experienee reveal it. Let us show tbem that the para- 
ble of the prodigal son is true, was drawn from nature, 
illustrates the God nature reveals; that He does in such 
manner forgive sin, love the meanest, run to meet half-way 
the returning prodigal; that a thousand helpful forces spring 
to the aid of him who turns from evil to do good, that out of 
sins red as scarlet God is forever raising up his saints in spot- 
less garments. The story of sins forgiven and a true, loving 
Father in heaven has not been outgrown; it came before 
the Bible, and made the Bible, and will outlast all Bibles 
and nature itself, whose great, star- written text first told it 
and yet tells it. 

It probably goes without saying that we must make our- 
selves the tools of this Divine love and forgiveness. The 
Father must come to meet them in us; His love be re- 
vealed to them first of all in the sympathy we give, in the 
charity with which we cover their faults and sins, in the 
real friendship we offer them, in the reverence which we, 
spite of their sins, feel for their humanity, in the faith they 
feel we have in them, in the hope we cherish for them. We 
must show them the Father and His love, as Christ did it 

What have the orthodox more of hope and promise? 
What more is needed? But for that revelation of God's 
tender love for persons, for infidel persons, many do sigh; — 
and that we have in our keeping. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF POST-BIBLICAL JUDAISM. 

On the evening of January 10th Rabbi Hirsch delivered 
the last lecture in his announced course on the Bible. If 
there was not at this thought regret in the faces, at least 
there was in the hearts of those present, as manifested later 
in the evening by a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks 
tendered the lecturer. 

To understand properly Ecclesiastes, the book of Daniel, 
and the Apocrypha, the speaker began, a brief history of 
the Jews after the captivity is necessary. They possessed 
at that time only the Pentateuch, which was their constitu- 
tion. It must reflect their religious and social life as well 
as their political institutions. Life's great current cannot 
be dammed, and the later Jews sought to crowd into the 
Pentateuch all new laws and institutions. New rules of 
interpretation sprang up corresponding to the new life, 
thus giving rise to a vast body of additional laws and ordi- 
nances. During the three hundred years of the Persian 
dominion the political history of the Jews was a blank. 
Yet that period was most fertile in shaping Judaism. After 
Ezra and Nehemiah there came the complete Temple serv- 
ice. The temple itself became a great slaughter house; 
and in every town rose a synagogue — a religious meeting- 
place, and a fixed ritual prevailed. 

Among the Hebrew teachers were numbered, first, the 
scribes, appearing naturally in a period of writers, and the 
aristocracy of learning began to make itself felt (the priests 



already represented the aristocracy of birth), the study of 
the law forming the theme. The second class of instruc- 
tors was the teachers of the Mischna, and from these two 
learned bodies sprang the Pharasaic and Sadusaic bodies. 
The New Testament picture of the Pharisees as hypocrites 
only is grossly unjust. They were not the hypocritical, nor 
were the Saducees the pious, Jews. The Pharisees concerned 
themselves with the national life, and were called Separat- 
ists because holding aloof from the belief of the bulk of 
the people; they were the sturdy apostles of democracy. 
The Sadducees represented the priestly party, the conserv- 
atives; the Pharisees were the learned men, insisting on 
higher purity, national independence and a coming world 
of righteousness and peace. The day of religious protest 
began not with Luther but in this far-away time, with the 
Pharisees, who were no trivialists but enlarged the spirit of 
the patriarchal laws. The day of spiritual independence 
was coming, ushered in by Alexander the Great overturn- 
ing the Persian empire and bringing face to face Jews and 
Greeks. Sensuality — the exposure of the body and defile- 
ment of the soul — characterized these debased Stoics, and 
immediately between the two peoples ensued a violent 
contest Ecclesiastes is the one book of that time marked 
with this conflict. To Solomon has been incorrectly im- 
puted its authorship. We should hardly expect to find 
these philosophical disquisitions in the biblical canon, 
though the reluctant flow of language, the trace of strug- 
gle between the thought and the verbal garb marking the 
Hebrew language, is evident The opening idea in the book 
is the prevailing one, "All is vanity." Man is restricted by 
eternal laws, thought leads to disgust, pleasure to satiety; 
wrong and injury prevail in the world, and the future is 
unknown. Still, spite of the author's Epicureanism his pes- 
simism never provokes him to denying God, and he finally 
preaches resignation. The eleventh and twelfth chapters 
contain that poetical description of old age beginning 
"Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 

Of a later time is " Jesus the son of Sirach," of the Wis- 
dom Series, and a part of the Apocrypha. Why were these 
Apocryphal books excluded from the canon? Not, as some 
assert, because of their later date, for this book is cotempo 
rary with Ecclesiastes and of earlier origin than Daniel and 
the Psalms. Neither because of their non-religious charac- 
ter, since Tobit is less worldly than the Song of Songs. The 
Apocryphal books were excluded merely on account of their 
external character. Some were written in Greek, the Alex- 
andrian; others in Aramaic, the Judean, — the Greek hav- 
ing been originally intermingled with what are now the 
canonical books, though finally excluded because no Greek 
book should be put into a Hebrew scroll. "Jesus the son 
of Sirach," probably written about 180 B. C. just before 
the Maccabean Rebellion, resembles the biblical book of 
Proverbs in its wisdom and well-known practical piety; the 
style growing toward the end more animated and even ap- 
proaching the poetical beauty of Job. Tobit, written orig- 
inally in the Hebrew, counsels the suffering to be true to 
their religion. It is not historical, but free inspiration. 
Judith serves to stir the same courage among the Jews; 
long before the oppressed race flew to the sword they liad 
wielded the pen. 

The book of Daniel belongs properly not to the prophetic 
but to the Apocalyptic books, most of which are not in the 
Bible; it is a book of revelation, like that of St. John in 
the New Testament The end in the Apocalyptic writings 
refers to the Messianic age, the new world; the interpreter 
is concealed, he is not in fact the prophet peering into the 
future, but the expositor treating of the past Here lies 
the beginning of the philosophy of history; in the mystic 
drapery of symbolism the poet wraps his thought in dreams, 
as in Daniel, Job and St John. The book of Daniel, written 
before the triumph of the Maccabees, about 165-164 B. C, 
was not composed by the one whose name it bears. Nor 
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was it the work of an impostor. In those early days the 
modern literary canons of honesty and dishonesty in author- 
ship had no existence. Traditions were current concerning 
the visions of Moses, Enoch, etc., and the authors thought 
it no wrong, no mark of cowardice, to put their own thought 
into the mouths of these people. The book is divided into 
two parts, — the first six chapters, consisting of a historical 
narrative to infuse courage into the Jews; the seventh to 
the end, containing four visions. The four kingdoms in the 
second chapter refer to those of the Babylonians, the Medes, 
the Persians, and the Greek or Alexandrian kingdom, sub- 
divided into those of Ptolemy and the Seleucidae. The 
fourth chapter refers to Antiochus Epiphanes, sometimes 
jocularly called Epimanes (crazy). The true meaning of 
the handwriting on the wail at Belshazzar's feast in the fifth 
chapter has been at last unraveled. Mene, thou hast re- 
ceived the kingdom in good condition; tekel, under your 
evil practices it has deteriorated; upharsin, it will be 
divided into two parte, 'as it was by the Medes overrunning 
it A careful study of these visions and thedates shows 
that all refer to Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Among the Apocalyptic writings are the three books of the 
Maccabees, the second (written against the Maccabees and 
recording the Feast of Dedication, or Feast of Light, our 
Christmas), the third, the Alexandrian book, (written about 
10 or 20 B. C. showing the development of the wisdom theory 
into the logos theory of Philo), and the book of Enoch, com- 
posed of three similitudes, two Noah sections and one 
Enoch section, all overlaid with Christian symbolism. 

After a brief description of the Apocalyptic writings, the 
lecturer said in conclusion: — From our hurried examination 
into the Old Testament writings we have learned that one 
who would clearly understand and discern the force of the 
Bible must know far more of Jewish history and customs 
than the average Sunday-school teacher. But we have 
found always a core of truth in these grand old writings, 
and truth is its own # witness whoever discovers it Theo- 
logians have heretofore failed in pinning their faith to cer- 
1 tain untenable theories about the books of the Bible, and 
with their overthrow has fallen the entire superstructure. 
But later biblical translators have given new wings to truth 
and left these dragging weights behind. The Bible is not 
a manual of science, or a compendium of history, but a 
picture of the conflicts of the human heart; it embodies 
lofty ideals of character, man's life in the service of the 
highest and best; it is a pure sparkling jewel whose lustre 
shall never be dimmed, for always the true, the noble, the 
good, is changeless, the more enduring with the passage of 
the ages. b. o. 

"Is the Religion of Love Inefficient?" We say — God 
rules, God is Love, God is Truth, and we should try to be 
Godlike; then we go and teach fear and falsehood, saying: 
" The ignorant and depraved can not recognize truth, can 
not understand love." Have we forgotten the man who 
prayed — " I thank thee, Lord, that I am not as other men." 
Is it possible to think that God has created beings who can 
not understand love and truth ? They may not understand 
your truth or mine, may not appreciate your love or mine; 
but you and I are at fault The rays of God's truth and 
love that pass through us to them are twisted and discolored 
by our selfishness and injustice. Clear truth, pure love 
never yet failed to uplift the soul of any living creature that 
they touched. The need is not falsehoods for the ignorant 
and depraved, but regeneration of self, that truth and love 
may pass through us clear and straight In the old creeds 
it is not the falsehoods that help, but the admixture of God's 
truth which they contain. 

Edwin G. Brown. 

" Neveb retort a sharp or angry word. It is the second 
word that makes the quarrel." 



The public seems to say, " If you will keep your tongue 
tied and say nothing, severely nothing, about moral action, 
then we will patronize your art; but just as soon as you try 
to make art understandable, to take away its mysteries and 
its accidentalism, just as soon as you take it out of the field 
of natural instructed blind talent or genius, and put it into 
a realm you want to make for it in morality, reasoning, edu- 
cation, character, and self -regeneration, then beware! Then 
we will spurn you, then you shall starve to death," — that 
fiery stake of to-day's reformers and martyrs. Ah, beyond 
a certain very shallow depth, the popular or the cultured, 
either one, will never dare to dig. They are loth to have 
their gods torn from them; their idols are dear; and the 
one true God knows that this thing, unregenerate art, in- 
toxicates men to-day with a damning and benighting in- 
fluence, so dire as to be incomputable; and if it is not the 
last false God of the human race, it certainly is the most 
subtle and deceptive one he still clings to to-day. Regener- 
ation, self-regeneration, moral life, renaissance, — that is 
what men's souls are wanting to-day to save and fill and 
glorify them. 

Frederick Clark Steiniger. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



Sharing the Profit. By Mary Whlton Calkins, A. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

Have we a Harriet Martineau among us? Probably not. 
But in this little book of 70 pages we have a strong, clear 
statement of a reform in industry, to which many look for a 
solution of the questions between labor and capital The book 
is a model of condensation and comprehensiveness, and 
shows the careful training of the author. 

There has never been a time in our national history when 
popular expositions of economic principles were so greatly 
needed, or would do so much good. A great opportunity is 
open to some one who can do here to- day what Harriet 
Martineau did fifty years ago in England. l. 



The Rote and the Ring. By W. M. Thackeray. $1.25. 
Stories from the Italian Poets. By Leigh Hunt Two vols., $2.00. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

These are books in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. 
And if there be anywhere any dainter, prettier little volumes, 
either for gifts or to hold in one's own hand and enjoy, we 
have not seen them. The binding is rich, and yet unique 
and harmonious, and simple enough for good taste. The 
paper is good and the type large enough, very clear and 
handsome. The volumes measure 4 by 5£ inches, and have 
about 250 pages. Thackeray's Hose and Ring is amaz- 
ingly illustrated. Leigh Hunt's Italian Poets contain 
critical and biographical essays on Dante, with four stories 
from him, on Tasso, on Ariosto, and on Luigi Pulci, with 
two stories from him. 



Three Greek Children. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, A. M. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's 8ons. 

ThiB is a very useful and entertaining book. It is one of 
an attractive series drawn for the most part from Greek 
sources, full of stories of antiquity which throw light upon 
the pages of classic literature and history. This latest 
volume is well suited to fill the imagination of a bright 
child with pleasant pictures of home life in Athens, in 
Sparta or Corinth. 

The "three Greek children " are literally treated to ex- 
cursions by land and water, and are quieted with tales 
adapted from the Odyssey of Homer. The youthful Ameri- 
can who reads these pages will almost fancy that he sees 
what the little pagans saw, and that he is listening to the 
stories which were told to them. 
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Beeeher as a Humorist. Compiled by Eleanor Kirk. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulburt 

This small volume of 216 pages shows great skill and 
thoroughness on the part of the compiler, Eleanor Kirk. 
The shorter quotations, which are taken for the most part 
from Beeeher* s spoken words, fill the first 116 pages, the 
longer selections, taken largely from his written words, filling 
the remainder of the book. At the end of each selection is 
printed the source of it so that, as the publisher says, "the 
reader may have some hint of the general current of thought 
from the surface of which these glancing ripples and 
bubbles have been caught" At the front of the book is an 
article on Mirthfulness taken from Beecher's sermon, 
" Malign Spiritual Influences." The book is well printed 
on heavy paper, is well bound, and has a good index. 
Price, $1.00. 



CoUoquia Latina. Adapted to the beginners' books of Jones, Leigh- 
ton, and Coller and Daniel 1. Bv Benjamin L. D'Ooge, M. A., 
Professor of Latin and Greek, Michigan State Normal School. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 81. 

Nothing is more helpful to the teacher of Latin and 
Greek than some device to relieve and lighten up the 
routine work of the class-room — which in the case of a 
synthetic language ie necessarily dry andsomewhat mechan- 
ical — by infusing into it the spirit of entertainment and of 
every-day associations. For tins purpose Professor D'Ooge's 
dialogues seem admirably adapted. They will help to make 
the pupil enjoy his work, and to realize — what few beginners 
do — that these stately ancients were not wholly absorbed in 
hexameters and oratio obliqua. w. f. a. 



Song* for Little Children. By Eleanor Smith. 
Charles., Paper, 00 cents. 



Chicago: Thomas 



Every home which has little children and some one to 
sing with them, should have this book from which to glean 
favorite songs for the fireside. For Kindergarten and 
Primary school use it is invaluable. It contains eighty- 
four songs and there is beauty and simplicity in both words 
and music, with a happy activity of movement running 
through all, especially the game songs. b. t. l. 



THE HOME. 



A LITTLE GLASS OF JELLY. 

" I'm a little glass of jelly, — 
See my color red and clear! 
Hold me so the light shines through me, 
And my story you shall hear. 

"lam made from reddest currants, 
Growing on the bushes low, 
Swaying in the gentle breezes, 
Ripening in the sun's warm glow; 

" And of whitest, sweetest sugar, 
Made from tall white sugar cane, 
Growing where the sun shines hottest, 
Juicy with the warm, soft rain. 

" Do you know where I am going? 
Do you know whom I shall see ? 
Do you know who'll smile her sweetest 
When some one will give her me? 

" In a dark and dingy attic, 

Where the sunlight never shines, 

Where there are no birds nor flowers, 

No green grass, or pretty vines, 



" Lies a poor, sick little girlie 
Nellie is her pretty name — 
Lying on her poor, low pallet, 
Day and night, the very same. 

"lam going there to cheer her, 

Going there to make her smile, — 
She will like my pretty color 
Gleaming brightly all the whila 

" I will take her all the sunshine, 
All the redness, ail the sweet, 
For I'm beautiful to look at, 
And I'm good enough to eat." 

Juniata Stafpobd. 



The extract from a private letter which is printed below, 
is a note of the better day, and the newer education, when 
our public schools will recognize it as a part of their busi- 
ness to cultivate spirit and develop the humanities. The 
children of one of the public schools in the neighborhood of 
Chicago this last year put their pennies together until they 
were able to send over $80 to the support of a Creche. We 
hear of another suburban school needing two express wagons 
to carry their Christmas offerings to the needy homes which 
the children themselves had sought out. In still another 
school we hear of a coal fund, which is eked out to help 
those who have a hard battle with the Frost-king. 



'•PASS IT ON." 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

Two years ago, a friend of ours from the East, stopping 
transiently at our house just before Christmas time, told 
my Belle of a custom prevailing at his home. At the holi- 
day season, each pupil at the public school brought to it for 
distribution to the poor anything they were disposed or able 
to give, — potatoes, apples, clothing, canoed fruits, etc. 
Belle was quite taken with the scheme, and introduced it 
into her schoolroom that year, and with fair results. Last 
year all the rooms in her school did the same thing, and 
with results increasingly gratifying this year. All the 
rooms in all the schools took it up, and it proved a rousing 
success, as it was well advertised, and it was also stated that 
the City Missionary Society would call at the different 
buildings for the contributions and would attend to the 
proper and faithful distribution of the gifts. We had a 
** job " of a size beyond all calculation. Atone school " the 
Central" and, to be sure, the largest in the city, we found 
130 bushels of potatoes, 26 bushels of apples, a live turkey, 
duck and chicken (these almost staggered us at first), a 
large assortment of canned fruits and vegetables, beside a 
good stock of boots, shoes and clothing, almost enough in 
fact to start a fair sized " general store " in a little country 
town. It was three or four days before the work of distri- 
bution was completed, and there is yet a good deal of stuff 
on hand against future needs of the worthy but poor. One 
touching little incident occurred at one of the schools. A 
clean bright-faced little girl, with her face all lighted up 
with the spirit of the occasion, came to her teacher with her 
gift saying, " I couldn't bring much 'cause we haven't got 
much, but I brought what I could," and she threw her one 
(glorified) potato on to the growing heap. The teacher told 
"the ladies," and the ladies sought the home of the little 
girl, and found her to be one of several children of a 
widowed mother, with lots of grit (and pride, too), but sup- 
porting all by her unaided labor. That house was made to 
groan under the weight of the " comfort " poured into it, and 
besides will be watched, as but for this little incident, want 
and hunger might have entered and no moan or groan have 
revealed it. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Omaha, Neb.— At a general meeting of 
the congregation of Unity Church held at the 
church, 8unday, December 2, 1888, by a un- 
animous vote, the trustees were directed to 
draw up resolutions of respect and esteem, 
expressing the sentiments of the congregation 
towards rtev. W. E. Copeland, whose resigna- 
tion has just been regretfully accepted. The 
resolutions are as follows: 

"Whereas, Rev. W. E. Copeland has 
severed his connection with Unity church, 
Omaha, to accept the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian church at Tacoma, Washington Terri- 
tory: 

44 Resolved, by unanimous vote of the con- 
gregation, that we deeply regret the loss of 
our pastor, who has endeared himself to usby 
his efficient, zealous and unceasing labor' in 
our midst, during the past nine years, in the 
up-building of the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

" Resolved, That we recognize in him a most 
able and worthy leader In the great army 
whose battle is waged in behalf of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, purity of life and in- 
dividual responsibility. 

44 Resolved, That our love and best wishes 
go with him to his new home, and we cor- 
dially commend him to our brethren of the 
far West. 

"Resolved, That these proceedings be spread 
upon the records of Unify church; that a copy 
be furnished for publication in Unity, and 
that a copy be forwarded to Mr. Copeland." 

Chicago.— All Souls church had an en- 
couraging Annual Meeting on the evening of 
the 10th. About one hundred and fifty 
people sat around the well-filled tables, after 
which they adjourned to the auditorium to 
listen to the reports of the year's activities in 
the various branches — sixteen in all. With 
the methodical management of the several 
departments, and the thoroughly practical in- 
terest of the work which had been under- 
taken, the meeting Instead of being "dry 
business " was entertaining and enthusiastic. 
Over six thousand dollars was reported as the 
money aggregate of the activities of the year. 
The sum raised for missionary work was 
$542.15; of this $175 went to the Western 
Conference; $100 to the Hinsdale church, 
and about $100 to the tract and Post-office 
Mission work. The remainder was distrib- 
uted between the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Women's Conference, the 
Western Sunday-school Society, Illinois State 
Conference, the Loan Building Fund, and 



the India and Ramabai Missions. One hun- 
dred and eighty four dollars was spent in 
charitable work outside the church, while the 
educational work in the church, including 
the Unity Club, Kindergarten, Young People's 
Lectures, Reading-room and Library, has 
amounted to about $1100. The management 
precludes debts, and the church starts out on 
the New Year with only the perplexities of 
growth and the responsibilities connected 
therewith. ) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— The hopeful condi- 
tion and growth of Unity church is apparent 
from the following extract from a letter from 
Rev. Judson Fisher, who is preaching there 
for the winter. ** About a hundred persons 
sat down to the parish supper, after which 
quite full reports from those having charge 
of the different 'sections' of activity were 
presented, remarks offered and officers chosen 
for the ensuing year. I have never seen a 
happier or more hopeful society anywhere, 
nor one that excelled it in harmony and en- 
thusiasm. You may be sure there is no such 
word as fail in their vocabulary. It is truly a 
working society. Even the children got to- 
gether in i side room, and by themselves 
organized, laying plans for an entertainment 
to he given by and by, in order to purchase a 
piano for their Sunday-school room. The 
children are a bright, beautiful set having an 
eagerness of attention and work quite un- 
usual. The Sunday-school has Increased to 
about ninety, with an average so far of sixty - 
five. A class of young people for the study 
of Unitarian principles, and also for other 
studies in due time, has been organized to 
meet Friday evenings. This class, under the 
lead of Mrs. Fisher, promises to be large. 
The Unity Club meetings are well attended 

and good work is done in them 

Unity church is to be looked upon as an 
established fact." 

Boston —Rev. J. S. Bush of Concordellas, 
who lately resigned his position as a preacher 
In the Episcopal church, read at the last 
meeting of the Monday Club a paper on 
u Christian Unity and Christian Scholarship." 
— Rev. Phillips Brooks has begun a series of 
people's meetings on Sunday evenings in 
Faneuil Hall. The audience at the first meet- 
ing seemed to be nearly made up of persons 
not church attendants. Admission tickets 
were distributed, but no advertisements were 
published. 

— The "cold wave "did not prevent a good 
attendance on last Monday evening at the 
monthly meeting of the Sunday-school Union. 
Rev. E. A. Horton gave the essay on " The 
True Order of 8tudies in Sunday-school." 
— Next Sunday evening the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society will commence its public 
work for the winter. Addresses on means of 
interesting children in the work, will be 
made by several good speakers in King's 
Chapel. 

Third Church, Chicago.— Mr. J. L. 
Loveday, secretary, reports ** another church 
all right " as follows: " The Twentieth An- 
ual Meeting of this society was held at the 
church edifice Monday evening, the 14th in- 
stant, and was well attended. The announce- 
ment that the receipts of the past year had 
been sufficient to meet all liabilities and even 
leave a small surplus was received with 
cheers, it being the first time in the history 
of the church that a deficiency had not oc- 
curred to be provided for. The pastor gave 
a full and complete report of his work during 
the year. Every one present seemed happy 
and hopeful for the future of the society. 
The officers whose terms expired with the 
close of the year were unanimously re-elected 
as their own succcessors, and accepted the 
trust heartily. Report was also made of the 
Sunday-school by the superintendent and 
treasurer, showing continued efficient work 
and a balance of $28 in the treasury." 



Wichita, Kans.— The Unitarian church 
of this city is showing sure signs of growth. 
A small number of Unitarian women, feeling 
the need of a deeper religious life and having 
a living interest in the Unitarian movement 
here, have formed themselves into a ten, for 
the purpose of working directly and system- 
atically, for the growth of the qhurch. An 
attempt will be made to increase the circula- 
tion of Unity and the Christian Register 
among the members, to inquire into the 
causes of non-church-going, to render assist- 
ance to those in need, to call upon any who 
show an interest in our views of religion. 
Rev. N. Hogeland preached a sermon on 
44 Robert Elsmere " to a large congregation 
last Sunday. His recent sermon on **Who 
are the infidels?" will be published in the 
Daily Journal. 

Hinsdale, I1L— The people of Unity 
church, Hinsdale, send greeting to their 
friends, with cordial invitation to be present 
at the dedication of their new Church-Home, 
on Wednesday evening, January 30, 1889. 
The services begin at 7 o'clock. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones preaches the Dedication sermon. 

James Van Inwagkn, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

W. C. Gannett, Minister. 

The best trains to take leaves the Union 
Depot, Chicago, at 5.55 and 6.42. A train re- 
turns to Chicago at 9.58. 

Milford, N. H.— The ordination of Rev. 
Salon Lauer as pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Milford took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 9. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. M. J. Savage, who took for 
the subject of an able discourse, "The 
Ministry of Reconciliation," showing the har- 
mony between the old truths of religion and 
the new truths of science. Rev. W. H. Wal- 
bridge, of Peterborough, gave the ordaining 
prayer, Rev. J. F. Moors, D. D., the charge 
to the pastor, Rev. George Batchelor the 
right hand of fellowship, and Rev. A. M. 
Pendleton, the retiring pastor, the charge to 
the people. The services were highly inter- 
esting, and well attended. 

Duluth, Minn.— A correspondent writes: 
44 After a month's spell of inactivity, on Sun- 
day, January 18th, services were held in the 
new Odd Fellows' Hall. Rev. Mr. Jaynes of 
Newton, Mass., delivering the first one of a 
series of sermons to be preached by him here. 
Mr. Janes appears to be a man of energy and 
a good organizer, and an extended stay of his 
no doubt would assure a strong society, for 
the material is abundant, and all that needs 
to be done is to collect the same and bring it 
into working order." 

Marshalltown, Iowa.— We hear that 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Des Moines is making 
fortnightly visits to Marshalltown and doing 
44 a little missionary work;" bringing together 
Unitarians and Universalists who are willing 
to join hands 44 in securing her services." It is 
good to hear of the revival of our work in this 
thriving city of central Iowa where a few 
years ago a Sunday-school and monthly ser- 
vices were enthusiastically sustained. 

Des Moines, Iowa.— The First Unitarian 
society of Des Moines sends greeting to its 
friends in a beautiful calendar, marking off 
the months with choice bits of wisdom, poetry 
and philosophy, culled from a wide range of 
authors, from many lands and distant ages as 
well as our own land and time. It turns a 
bright and hopeful face to the new year. 

Spokane Falls, Wash. Ty.— The First 
Unitarian church of Spokane Falls has re- 
cently dedicated a house of worship, using 
tne form of responsive service prepared for 
the dedication of All Souls church, Chicago. 
The pastor, E. M. Wheelock, preached the 
sermon, taking for his subject " The Sonahip 
of A Man." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR 

Chubch of the Messiah, corner Michi- 
gan arenue and Twenty-third street David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, January 27, serv- 
ices at 11 a. m . Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, February 1; subject, Isle of Wight. 

Unity Chubch, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, January 27, services at 10:45 
▲. x . 

Third Unitabian Chubch, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflln streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, January 27, services at 
10:45 a.m., 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, January 27, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M.; subject, Temple Building. 
Unity Club, Monday, 8 p. m., Emerson Sec- 
tion; Friday, 4 p. m., Browning Section. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, January 27, services 
at 10:45 A. m. 

The Chicago Institute. Second Lecture on 
Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday* January 81, 8 p. m., Architect, 
ural Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Van Buren street 



The Woman's Physiological Institute. 
The sixth lecture, on M Cosmetics," by Prof. 
Albert E. Ebert, January 28, 3 p. m., Ethical 
Culture Hall, 45 and 47 Randolph street 
Lecture free. 



The next meeting of the Chicago Women's 
Unitarian Association will be held January 
81 at All Souls church, Mrs. E. B. Bastin, 
leader: topic, u Physiological Basis of Char- 
acter." 

Rheumatism originates in lactic acid in the 
blood, which settling in the joints causes the 
pains and aches of the disease. Hood's Sar- 
eaparilla cures rheumatism by neutralizing 
the acidity of the blood, and giving it rich- 
ness and vitality. Try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 



A Specific for Throat Diseases.— 
Brown's Bronchial Troches have been 
long and favorably known as an admirable 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and all 
Throat troubles. " They are excellent for the 
relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat They 
are exceedingly effective."— Christian World, 
London, England. 

Are 70a waiting for something to turn up? If bo. 
70a are making quite a mistake. Better hustle around 
and turn up something f of yourself . B. F. Johnson A 
Co., of Richmond. Va., can giro you a pointer in that 
direction that will help 70U wonderfully. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ml books sent for notice by publishers will bs 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests qf our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles S. 
Kerr A Co., t75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Syetame of Education. By John Gill. Boston: D.C. 
Heath A Co. Cloth-pp. 312. 

Tropical Africa. B7 Henry Drummond, LI. D., F. R. 
S. E., L. Q. S. New York: The Humboldt Pub. Co., 
24 £. Fourth St. Paper, pp. 67. Price 16c 

The H0I7 Supper is Representative. B7 J. R. Hoffer. 
Mount Joy, Pa.: J. R. Hoffer. Paper, pp. 46. 

Aesop's Fables. B7 Rev. Thomas James, M. A. Illus- 
trated. New York and London: O. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 

*». Price rrr. .*{& 

Selections from the Prose Works of Lessing. Edited, 
with notes, by Horatio 8tevens White. New York 
and London: O. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg A Co. Cloth, pp. 286. Pries $1.00 

Virgil's Aeneid. The First six books. Translated into 
BngUah rhyme 07 Henry Hamilton. Cloth, pp. 107. 



Freedom in Scienre and Teaching. B7 Ernst Haeckel. 
Preface by T. H. Huxley, F. R. 8. New York: The 
Humboldt Pub. Co. Paper, pp. 58. Price 15c 

Sunday-school Stories on the Golden Texts ef Inter- 
national Lessons of 1880. By Edward E. Hale. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg A Co. 
Cloth, pp. 814. Price $1.00 

" What Shall We Write About?' Compiled 07 Miss 
B. 8. Klrkland. Chicago: Fergus Printing Co. 
Paper, pp. 62. 

Game of Bible Information Cards. By A. J. Klnne- 
man. Indianapolis, Ind.: Rev. W. A. Patton. Price 
25c 



Ifjou want the best Garden yon 
h&ve ever 2is& 70a mast sow 

Maule's Seeds. 

There is no question bat that Maule's Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed- Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States proves it, for 
I now have customers at more than 31,000 post- 
offices. When once sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. My new catalogue for 1889 is pro- 
nounced the most original, beautifully illustrated and 
readable Seed Catalogue ever published. It contains 
among other things, cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, etc, to the amount of $3,OOQ. 
You should not think of purchasing anv seeds mis 
Spring before tending for it. It is maHea free to all 
enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 

WHL HENRY MAULE, 

1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



MASON & HAMLIN 

The cabinet organ' 
n ft E 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo ^ year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Trzbunx was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to ail classes of readers. 

Person j in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tmbunb. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 



For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth ae 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers 
The Woman's Tbibunb and Unity to one addreo 
one year for $2.10. 
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let the Mason A Hainttn orenae am always mate- 

teteed their supremacy as the beat 1b the world. 

Mason A Hamlin offer, as fl e monal ra tion of the 
sssMjeauedex^Of** A ilfitdm of 

s^^ibltkn^smoethatofPar^iaaT.mcomiMtiaon 
nam best makers of an countri e s, they nereinTarw 
s**y taken the highest honors. 6ae nondred styles 
■ram $19 to $000 or more. Dmeti ated c atalognes free. 
Mason A Hamlin do not I 



ernes achieved 0BAX9 a U7UQHT by other lead- 
lag makers in the art of piano hnfttfng. but still 
etafan superiority. This they attribute abler/ to the 
ssssarkable Improvement in tro do ce d by them in the 
sear 1888, and now known as the "Masom A Hamloi 
FIano 8TB»eBB, n brthsoseof which is secured the 
sasatast possible purity and lefln o ment of tone. to» 
father with greatly inereassd capacity for standing 
m tane, and other important advantages. 

▲circular, contamtagtsstlnvmnrie from three haa- 
eVei purchasers, muslriana, and lams a, sent, to- 
anther with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Hanoi and organs sold for cash or easy paymenta; 
ease rented. 

BASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 

BOSTON. NIWTOU. CBDCAOO. 



Are Ton an American Citizen? 

IP SO 

YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN, 

AN RIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WBXKLT. 



Forlt is a distinctive American Paper. 
For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 
For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 
For it Advocates the non-interference ef Foreign 
Church or Government with the United 
States. 
For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 
Criminals from other Countries from our 
Shores. 
For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 

ei.eo a, TT*9*xr. 

SEND FOR 8AMPLE COPY. 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 

415 Washington Street, 
Boston, .... Maes. 



ROBERT ELSMERE 

Large type, handsome cloth binding, 

Price 25 Cents 
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The Cost of Books. 

This article, which we hope to make 
more or less interesting, will turn out 
at the end to be an advertisement. We 
deem it prudent to make this explana- 
tion, for once we published (at a rea- 
sonable price per line) an entertaining 
sketch from the Youth's Companion, 
of a poor boy who began life on a cap- 
ital consisting mainly of sound princi- 
ples, and had grown up to constitute a 
blessing to humanity. Everybody liked 
the article thus far; but unfortunately 
the article went on to say that this poor 
boy is to-day at the head of a company 
for the manufacture of a certain drug 
said to be beneficial to the human sys- 
tem. All of Unity's subscribers ex- 
cept one either foresaw the evil and 
stopped in time, or else read to the end 
with edification, but this one subscriber 
felt defrauded and complained bitterly 
to the senior editor. The senior editor 
passed on the complaint with his en- 
dorsement, and since then we have 
never dared to print an advertisement 
in reading matter type without giving 
warning. Hence this preface. 

But we have considerable to say be- 
fore we come to the advertisement. 
There are few every-day matters on 
which people's ideas are generally more 
vague than on the cost of a book, and 
naturally, for there are several complex 
elements that enter into the problem in 
such a way that two books outwardly 
similar may be very unequal in cost. 

The first of these elements is the 
copyright. If the book is by a foreign 
author or is more than forty-two years 
old, then this element of cost is elim- 
inated altogether. If, on the other 
hand, the book is by an American au- 
thor whose hold on the public is such 
that he is sure of a reading, critics or 



no critics, advertising or no advertising, 
then it may amount to more than the 
cost of manufacture. Perhaps the usual 
figure is a tenth of the retail price of 
the book. 

The second element is the cost of set- 
ting the type, reading proof, and elec- 
trotyping the plates, before a single 
book can be printed. This is a fixed 
quantity, about $450 on such a book as 
"Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
ion," and has to be paid whether the 
number of books sold is 450 or 45,000. 
Here comes in* an immense difference 
in the cost per copy, for if only 450 
books are sold, this element of cost 
amounts to $1 per copy, while if 45,000 
books are sold it comes to only one 
cent per copy. It is needless to say that 
the former case js more frequent than 
the latter. 

The third element of cost is the act- 
ual manufacture — paper, press work 
and binding. This is frequently, as 
will now be plain, only a small fraction 
of the usual retail price of a book. 

The fourth element is advertising, 
and this is the most uncertain quantity 
of all. An expenditure of $100 on one 
book may sell several thousand copies, 
and on another the same expenditure 
may not sell fifty. 

Now, it is obvious that every one of 
these expenses must be met, and it is 
also obvious that to run a business 
without loss, every copy sold must re- 
turn its full share of the first and third 
elements of cost, for these apply equally 
to every copy manufactured. But the 
same is not true of the second and 
fourth elements, for these expenses are 
a necessary preliminary to selling any 
books at all, and they are not affected 
by increasing the number of copies 
sold. 



All this explanation goes to show 
how we can afford, in order to build up 
the subscription list of Unity and in- 
duce prompt renewals, to offer our sub- 
scribers a number of valuable books at 
less than wholesale prices and less than 
actual cost when all the elements of 
cost are taken into account. 

UNITY COMBINATION OFFER. 

To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Kingdoms of Na- 
ture, by Ransom Dexter, half moroc- 
co edition, gilt edges, retail price $6, 
for only $1. Expressage if paid by 
us 25 cents. 

To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems, by Alice 
Williams Brotherton, retail price $1, 
for only 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 

To anyone sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Faith that Makes 
Faithful, by William (J. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lioyd Jones, cloth edition, gilt 
edges, retail price $1, for only 30 cents. 
Postage 6 cents. 

To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell Freedom and Fellow- 
ship in Religion, a volume of over 
400 pages, containing essays and ad- 
dresses by various writers, retail price 
$ 1 .50, for only 30 cents -postage 1 o cents. 

To anyone sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Evolution of 
Immortality, by Dr. C. T. Stock- 
well, retail price $1, for only 25 cents. 

Only one book with one subscription 
under this offer. Send a new sub- 
scription witli your own renewal and 
you can order two books, or renew your 
subscription for two years In advance 
and you can order two books. 

Do not send postal orders payable to 
" Unity " or to any of its editors, as 



{Continued on page J07). 
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THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE; 



-OR- 



Life and Organization from the Elements to Man; 

Being a Following of Matter and Force Into Vitality, Vitality into Organization, 
and Organization into the Various Types of Being Culminating in Man. 



RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 



Dr. Dexter, of this city, for many years Professor of Zoology, Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago, has, in about 500 pages, presented a 
comprehensive view of the science of material organisms. The book collates the 
leading facte of natural history in such sequence and with such explanation and 
illustration as to convey an intelligible idea of the plan on which the world of 
animated nature is built up from the inanimate. The volume is strewn with 
the names of genera and species perhaps a little more liberally than the unscien- 
tific reader may deem necessary; but there is plenty of very interesting reading 
matter, which will convey a vast amount of information, even to one who is too 
listless to refer to the glossary for the pronunciations and meanings of the "hard 
words." The work really contains a treatment of the subject which is new in 
some important respects, and comprises the latest conclusions arrived at by the 
most eminent toilers in this field of investigation . The chapter on " Life " is es- 
pecially interesting, as it contains an able discussion of the question which has 
puzzled the ablest minds of historic ages, and was doubtless a vexing problem 
long before men became wise enough to write. ' The last chapter, treating of the 
" Facial Angle/' is in facts, if not in words, the most eloquent existing exposi- 
tion of the relation between form and function through the whole range, of the 
vertebrate division of the animated kingdom. The book is handsomely made. 
The illustrations are numerous, and, without exception, well executed. As a 
work written, printed and published in this city, it deserves notice as a specimen 
of what Chicago can accomplish both scientifically and mechanically.— Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Th* Kingdoms of Nature" is published in one large octavo volume, 
printed from new (pica) type, bound in the most substantial and elegant man- 
ner, and furnished at the following moderate price : 

In English Silk Cloth, 99.50; In Sheep, Library Style, •4.50; 
In Half Morocco, Gilt Edge, 96.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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JACK'S AFIEE," 

— OR- 

M THE BURTON TORCH," 



By FLORENCE M. CAMPBELL. 



14 Jack's Afire" is a novel name for a book. The author says in her preface : 
"In this every day story for every day people, •Jack' is a pine knot, a beacon 
lighted symbol of a girl's life and work," she explains further that it is a game 
in which the players light a pine knot, and pass it from hand to hand around a 
circle, each giving it such motion as keeps it in a blaze. In passing it to a second 
hand the player repeats "Jack's Afire," and if the torch ceases to blaze the player 
pays a forfeit. The book abounds in beautiful home pictures and impurses one 
with the nobility and grandeur of right living. It is so brimming full of life, and 
the spirit and honesty of alive American girl so pervades every chapter that it 
seems out of place to criticise any of the faults of the writing.— Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 

It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling 
and not only commands respect, but holds the interest to the end. The writer has 
a purpose in view, *it does not permit herself to become either priggish or 
pedantic in pursuit of that purpose— Chicago Herald. 

The story is written in such downright good faith and enthusiasm, and it 
carries with it such a wholesome moral atmosphere, that it defies carping criti- 
cism. It details the struggles of two girls to keep their torch aflame by courage, 
hard work and family love, and truly they did their work nobly, and kept "Jack 
afire" to the last extremity. The scenes are laid first in Wisconsin, and after- 
wards across the Mississippi in a prairie home. It is a story of home love and 
devotion and is inspired throughout by a desire which never slackens to encourage 
• right thinking and right living.— Chicago Tribune. 



Cloth, 1 2mo., 420 pages, $1 .50. Agents wanted. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. 



A Collection of Essays and Addresses, with an Introduc- 
tion by O. B. Frothingham, on the 
Beligious Outlook. 

CONTENTS. 

The Nature of Religion. By David A. Wasson. 

The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas. By Samukl 
Longfellow. 

Freedom In Religion. By Samuel Johnson. 

Religion and Science. By John Weiss. 

Christianity and its Definitions. By William J. Potter. 

The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. 

The Soul of Protestantism. By O. B. Frothingham. 

Liberty and the Church in America. By John W. Chadwick. 

The Word Philanthropy. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Religion as Social Force. By Ednah D. Cheney. 

Voices from the Free Platform. Extracts from addresses by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, O. B. Frothingham, Charles H. Mal- 
colm, Celia Burleigh, D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
C. D. B. Mills, Francis E. Abbot, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 
Julia Ward Howe, C. A. Bartol, Robert Dale Owen, 
William C. Gannett, T. W. Higginson, John Weiss, Lucy 
Stone, A. Bronson Alcott, F. B. Sanborn, Wendell 
Phillips, Horace Seaver and Lucretia Mott. 
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THE SAILING OF KING OLAF 



AND OTHER POEM8 BY 



ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 

The poem which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They . . . show an unfaltering trust in 
human goodness, and a faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex us. — Philadelphia Record. 

"The Sailing of King Olaf," the poem which gives the book its 
title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the " Rose Songs " are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagination and sportive 
play of fancy. — New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

1 There is no want of variety In these poems; in subject, treatment 
and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— Providence Sun- 
day Telegram. 

A beautifully printed little volume. . . . We can commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
—Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Brotherton's reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century , Scribner, Harper, 
LippincoUandthe Atlantic Monthly. . . . Hers is thought-poetry 
and not jingle.— New York Letter in Cincinnati lUustra'ed News. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The Harris-Snider Goethe School has held a successful 
session in St Louis. 

The belief that all things are working together for 
some good end is the most essential expression of religious 
faith. — John Fis%e. 

We notice that Miss Cora Benneson is writing interest- 
ing " Notes from Palestine " for the Friends' Intelligencer 
and Journal, which is one of our best religious exchanges, 

The editor of the Unitarian Review makes a valuable 
contribution to our denominational history, in his article in 
the January number on "American Unitarianism and 
German Thought." 

Mr. Edward S. Rowse, of the Church of the Unity 
was president of the New England Society of St. Louis 
at its last anniversary. The year before the same office 
was filled by Mr. George E. Leighton, of the Church of 
the Messiah — both able men, of liberal public spirit. 

I do not think common forms of religion will either 
gain or retain a strong hold upon men who have passed 
beyond the phase of superstition, so long as its terminology 
differs so much as it commonly does from the phrases, 
forms of speech, and tones or inflections of voice which 
are used in every day life. — Edward Atkinson. 

The suggestion was recently made to a ^mission school 
worker that his charge would seem to be a good field for 
calling attention to the domestic virtues; there were so 
many respects in which the family life among the poor 
ought to be improved, and possibly might be improved, 
by pointing out ways of overcoming its unpleasant con- 
ditions. The response was so quick and sharp as to give 
little hope in that direction. The mission school worker 
looked upon instruction in the domestic virtues as a method 
of " teaching Christianity with Christ left out," as he 
phrased it. He would have none of it in his school. This 
affords another instance of the difficulty which the tradi- 
tional Christian has in seeing everything good, religiously, 
in a Christianity into which the name of Christ does not 
enter. Christianity that has no tag on it to designate it, 
no post- mark to show where it came from, no stamp of 
authority, is no Christianity to be sure of or trusted. 

Mr. Pentecost, in the first number of the second vol" 
umeof his Twentieth Century, reviews the first year ,s 
work for social and religious reform from his independen 
platforms in New York, Brooklyn and Newark. While 
we sympathize with his "profound conviction" that great 
truth is contained in the conservative orthodox as well as 
radical liberal belief, and with his desire to keep his plat- 
form broad all the way up and down, yet where he refers 
to the " operation of natural law to which our social 
arrangements should correspond " as opposed to the 
will of God, and states that our "social environment is 
what we make it not what God makes it," and that the 
poor are to be raised into confidence through better con- 
ditions of environment alone, we think he fails to touch 
that deeper strata of faith which makes natural law and 
God's will identical, which makes our social environment 



just as much God's work in the large ordering of His uni- 
verse as our own, and which makes the problem of pov- 
erty solvable through education and moral enlightenment of 
the individual poor man as well as by a juster ordering of 
the relations of capital and labor. 

A thoughtful brother in the ministry commends to 
us a question so vital that we ask our readers to consider it 
with us. It is this: — "How to organize and in- 
terest boys as we find them in hotels, stores, etc., 
in things religious. I am not satisfied with mere- 
ly literary entertainment and amusement. I once 
organized a secret literary and social organization 
with an initiation service and committed it to the hands of 
young persons, but it soon all ran into dancing, and then 
exploded in silence. I see in every place hundreds of boys 
who have no mental discipline but are learning business, 
and we can do nothing with them. Robert Elsmere's 
story- telling strikes me as perhaps the thing. Who will 
bring together the stories — from life and fiction — to aid the 
too busy minister? The Lend-a-Hand clubs do not do 
the work, nor the Agassiz clubs. Think of these things." 

We cannot have our attention too frequently drawn to 
Schleiermacher, whose influence has been so great in the 
reconistruction of modern theology. Mr. Allen quotes 
Prof. Philip Schaff as calling him " the greatest divine of 
the n neteenth century." Schleiermacher emphasized the 
sentiment of religion as existing independent of all doc- 
trinal forms whatever; the religious life was something 
that might go on whether creeds were accepted or rejected. 
This passage is given from his own experience: " Religion 
was the mother's bosom in whose sacred warmth and dark- 
ness my young life was nourished and prepared for the 
world which lay before me all unknown; and she still re- 
mained with me, when God and immortality vanished be- 
fore my doubting eyes" It was such sentiments as these 
which, working in the minds of New England Transcen- 
dentalists, and finding expression in some of them, roused 
Professor Norton and the old school Unitarians to debate 
and conflict. To the men of logic and "business" all such 
talk was nonsense. It was "vague, delusive, and sophisti- 
cal." In Schleiermacher's system " all sharp bounds of 
doctrine disappear; and this simplicity of method (basing 
all on the facts of Christian consciousness), carried out 
with the wonderful wealth and fervor of his exposition, 
makes him the great master of liberal theology, by what- 
ever name his disciples may be called." It is not to be for- 
gotten that to Schleiermacher we owe Strauss, who, what- 
ever we may say of the mythical theory of his " Life of 
Jesus," did more to remove the scales from the eyes of 
biblical interpreters, to free men from false methods of 
reading the Scriptures, than any man of his age. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

The " Thoughts " of Aurelius are to be taken as a part of 
the world's Scripture. They are full of the purest ideality, 
nay, based on it, and of the highest religiousness. They 
should be read in George Long's excellent translation, and 
of this, G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have issued an 
exquisite edition in their beautiful " Knickerbocker Nugget 
Series." The publishers have headed the announce- 
ments of their dainty editions in this series with a definition 
of Nugget, " a diminutive mass of precious •"«*«' ' 
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Aurclius is "precious metal" indeed. He is to be read 
slowly, and then will arise a love and veneration for him. 
Then he is to be read again slowly, and with much com- 
parison of one place with another, and much gathering of 
many passages into one assemblage so that they may shine 
on each other and show thus all together their unity and 
the glory of their thoughts; and then will arise more love 
and veneration, and a worshiping temper of mind. 'Tis 
noticeable to a loving reader of Aurelius that his ideas are 
few, very few, and forever repeated in divers forms, and 
even the forms not many. But this means simply that 
Aurelius lived with the grandest ideas, and these perforce 
are few. Also two or three places where he enumerates 
and epitomizes are very valuable. Such is his nine rules, 
which he likes to consider as the same in number as the 
muses, in Chapter XI. These nine rules I may condense, 
but very insufficiently, thus: — 1. Lower things are made 
for the higher, and the higher for each other. 2. Observe 
men carefully. 3. Judge very warily. ±. Remember that 
thou also doest wrong. 5. Reflect how little at best thou 
under standesi about others. 6. Remember that we all 
must die. 7. 'Tis not men's acts but our opinions of them 
that hurt us. 8. Anger at injury, not the injury, is what 
pains us. 9. Kindness is invincible if it be genuine. So 
does one passage in Aucelius bear on another that I have 
filled the margins of the passage containing the nine rules 
with seventy-nine references to other passages in the 
"Thoughts." In another passage, Chapter II, Aurelius 
states together five injuries of the soul, thus: — 1. To be 
unresigned to anything, which is like being an excrescence 
on the Universe. 2. To turn away from any man angrily. 
3. To be overpowered, either by pleasure or by pain. 4. 
To be insincere. 5. To do anything thoughtlessly and 
without an aim. Around this passage I find that I have 
gathered one hundred references to other places in the 
"Thoughts," where these principles are expanded. In 
Chapter VIII, they are put in one sentence, " Every nature 
is contented with itself when it goes on its own way well ; 
and a rational nature goes on its way well, when in its 
thoughts it assents to nothing false or uncertain, and when 
it directs its movements to social acts only, and when it 
confines its desires and aversions to the things which are in 
its power, and when it is satisfied with everything that is 
assigned to it by the common nature." In Chapter IX, 
the rules are reduced to three, in one sentence, " Thy pres- 
ent opinion founded on understanding, and thy present 
conduct directed to social good, and thy present disposition 
of contentment with everything which happens — that is 
enough." j. v . b. 

THE GOSPEL OF LOVE AND FREEDOM. 

While Lutheranism and Calvinism have a German and 
French ancestry, Unitarianism had its birth in the very 
strongholds of the papacy. Its forerunners are Italian and 
Spanish. Mainly in Italy sprang up the " gospel of love 
and free inquiry" which afterwards found its way into all 
parts of Europe. Fra Bernardino Ochino, a Franciscan 
f riar,and later vicar of the Capuchins, whom Bonet-Maury 
speaks of as perhaps the grandest figure "that had ap- 
peared in Italy since Savonarola," fell under the persuasive 
spell of Valde's, a Spanish mystic who had gained disciples 
at Naples, and became a convert to evangelical doctrines; 
yet while he spoke out his convictions of the truth of the 
new doctrines, his biographer refers to the "infinite pa- 
tience" with which he put up with "the invocation of 
saints and of the Virgin, and the thousand puerile prac- 
tices of the Roman cult." But in six years that chrysalis 
of mysticism in which he wrapped his thought could no 
longer conceal his heresy, and in August, 1542, he was 
summoned before the Inquisition. 

"Three courses now presented themselves to him: to 
make open profession of his evangelical faith, and perish 
like Savonarola; to submit himself to the judgment of the 
church by abjuring his belief; last, to flee far from Italy 



which almost adored him as a divine being and which he 
for his part loved as a mother." He chose the last, seeking 
liberty in exile. 

For a while he became pastor of the Italian church at 
Geneva, where ten years later Calvin helped burn Serve- 
tus. Then after various wanderings and persecutions he 
reached London, where he resided for more than five 
years, and where in the "Strangers' Church," as it was 
called, some of those heresies were dropped, and some of 
those disciples made who are the true antecedents of the 
Unitarianism of to-day. "All the questions that have since 
been agitated were revolved in his brain; and he threw 
out a number of heresies which were to be accepted as 
truths two centuries after his death." 

Both Servetus, a Spaniard, and Socinus, an Italian, 
shared the spirit and were confirmed in their convictions 
by the bold oratory and subtle thought of Ochino. An 
old man with silvered head, he was called back to the con- 
tinent, and he became a pastor of the Italian church, made 
up of exiles at Zurich. For eight years he preached, 
consoling the afflicted, his house open to exiles. Since the 
burning of Servetus, nothing so pronounced and bold had 
appeared ; but he said, " Truth overcometh all things." 
But one day he was denounced to the magistracy by a 
merchant of the town, who had heard his heresies spoken 
against while at a fair at Basel. The charges were taken 
up. His own colleagues, fearful of the consequences, de- 
serted him in the hour of his peril, and he was condemned 
without even the privilege of defending himself. " A 
widower, accompanied by four children, he set forth on 
his journey of exile, in the depth of winter, at the age of 
seventy-six. After having been repulsed in succession 
from Basel, Muhlhausen, Niirnberg, and even from Kra- 
kow, and having lost three children owing to sickness and 
privation, he succumbed beneath the weight of so many 
insults and sorrows, and died in Slavkov in Moravia (1564^. 
His martyrdom had lasted nearly a year. But by his 
preaching and his writings he had brought light to the 
minds of many who entertained his doctrine, at Geneva, 
Basel, Augsburg, London, Zurich and the Val Tellina." 

He has been designated as the first agitator of theologi- 
cal thought in England after Wicklif. He preached a re- 
fined Arianism. He had access not only to Queen Eliza- 
beth, but to Cranmer and the best minds of the realm, and 
was every way worthy of the noblest fellowship. " Ber- 
nardino Ochino — and this is what constitutes him a figure 
so original — exhibits in epitome, by the sweep of his 
thought, the whole curve described by Protestant dog- 
matics, in the sixteenth and seventeenth century." 

•It is interesting to notice, what is true in all genuine re- 
ligious movements, that Ochino, no more than his teacher 
Valdes, had in the beginning any thoyght of reforming 
the church. The. wish, the earnest desire was, not to in- 
terfere with the outward and general measures of a vener- 
able institution — not to reform the church, but to reform 
men. There is a fascination in this thought if not also a 
deep wisdom. If we can reach men, if we can stir the finer 
emotions, the deep motives of character — if we can arouse 
in the individual the spirit of earnestness and devotion, the 
intense love of justice, the unfaltering fidelity to truth, how 
paltry and small become the externals of religion! We 
may retain the ceremonies of worship or not, as each is 
moved to do, by his own taste or preference. The trans- 
formation of the life having been effected, all else is sec- 
ondary. In such a mood, men say that all this contention 
over mere forms, all extra emphasis upon mere theories 
of belief, or pertinacious assault upon old doctrines of the 
mysteries of faith, are rather destructive than helpful of 
spiritual progress. The true policy is rather to ignore 
these matters. They may be defective, but they are not 
essential. Conform to ancient usage for the sake of peace* 
Let the old church continue externally as it has alwT 
been. Yield to all* the constituted authorities, but appeal^ 
to the individual soul ! Rouse it from its lethargy, fill it 
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with the light and love of God, and so infuse new life into 
forms that are dead. 

In this stage of feeling we find all the reformers. We 
see it equally in Luther and Ochino — still practicing the 
"divers idolatries" of the Papacy, invoking the Virgin 
and the saints, and long after these forms afforded them 
any satisfaction or help. 

By and by, however, these outward rites, these conces- 
sions of the reason, which they had tried to believe were 
harmless, assume another aspect. It is discovered that to 
the common mind comes little discrimination between the 
symbol and the thing signified. To most men, in fact, the 
external form, the ceremony, the confession, the visible 
observance, is the larger part of religion, and at length be- 
comes its substitute. If they keep up appearanees, if the 
outside of cup and platter is clean, if they are on the side 
of respectability, they see nothing more required of them. 
Yet no reformer was ever satisfied with this. Not for 
this was he born, not for this did he enter upon his work, 
not for this will he yet brave exile, risk his life and perish 
if need be by violence or starvation. He comes to see that 
these forms are obstructive — that they bar out the reali- 
ties of faith and the graces of religion. Where is sincer- 
ity, they ask, under these habits and restrictions? Where 
love to God and love to man or any freedom to appreciate 
worth and beauty beyond the mere shell and dead letter of 
worship? Then he raises the voice against these false 
stewards of truth and duty. He smites them with heavy 
hand. His words, as Luther's were, are half-battles, and 
ring as heavy hammer-strokes against that venerable insti- 
tution which by the increase of light without has now be- 
come a fortress of error and unreality. 

Over and over again the question is put to us, Can we 
reform the man and leave the ancient custom intact ? 
And the verdict of history has been, We cannot. The 
moment a man is reformed, his thought rises to a new 
plane of progress or reason, and institutions must be con- 
structed to correspond. The oyster can never be anything 
but an oyster so long as it sits clothed in an oyster shell. 
Just as fast as light, which is the life of institutions, comes 
into them, they must be transformed, they must cast off the 
shell of imprisoning error or superstition and take new 
shape; they must build themselves more stately, at least 
more worthy mansions, as the swift seasons roll — leave 
their low-vaulted, their petrified past, and look up to 
heaven through a dome more vast, until at length they 
shall be free — 

" Leaving their outgrown shell 
By life's unresting sea.*' 
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I MAY BE COUNTED TRUE. 

Upon the shore of life I stand ; 

An ocean, tossing to and fro, 
Sweeps from my feet, no glimpse of land, 

No pathway telling where to go; 
What can be counted true? 

Yet, go I must into yon whirl, 

'Twas so decreed when here I came, 

Defiance I must boldly hurl 
To tireless storm I cannot tame; 
May I be counted true? 

What moves me on into this stress? 

Incessant action all around. 
I cannot this great law transgress, 

No culprit yet hath pardon found ; 
I must be counted true. 

The hand reluctant cannot guide 
My bark upon that stormy sea; 



The danger* spots that me betide, 
The quailing eye can never see. 
Shall I be counted true ? 

And must I venture all alone ? 

Yes, trembling heart, 'tis so decreed, 
Thy faults none other can atone, 

Nor take the glory from thy deed, 
If thou art counted true. 

Oh must! Oh ought! Ye voices stern, 
I cannot break your dread command, 

Nor from your bidding heedless turn 
To seek and clasp a softer hand. 
May I be counted true. 

Compelling must! Sustaining ought! 

I heard ye as the voice of God; 
My little boat its course then sought, 
And found as 'twere a path well trod. 
I may be counted true. 

S. Hamlet. 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER AS A CHURCH-GOER AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS. 

It is a chronic problem of the churches how to man their 
pulpits well. From Dakota prairie land this letter comes 
from one who knows the secret of womaning our mission- 
ary pulpit: 

We are up here on the prairies — Miss Putnam and I — 
holding a protracted meeting with the Union church 
organized here last summer. As I looked at our audience 
of sturdy, earnest men, women, children and babies last 
night, I thought of your question about our western 
farmers; and now while Miss Putnam is answering the 
farmers' questions about Miracles and Prayer, I will try to 
tell you about these men of the prairies. 

Many of them are the second emigration from New 
England, their parents settling in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
now the children taking this new country. Those farmer 
friends of yours you think so much of, are not above the 
average western farmer in character, save in tenderness. 
They must have had great-hearted parents who loved each 
other very tenderly to have so deepened this side of their 
children's natures. But in sturdy honesty and inde- 
pendence, this neighborhood is quite equal to that. They 
read the newspapers, and in the winter occasionally a 
book, but do much more thinking than the western busi- 
ness man. We find them ready to listen, as I never knew 
any other congregations to listen, and accept "common 
sense " religion readily. They seem to have outgrown 
prejudice on these prairies, if they brought any with them. 
The church here has in it Presbyterians, German Luth- 
erans and Congregationalists; but as the Presbyterian said 
the other day, she sees that u theology can't save people," 
and the Lutheran is enthusiastic over the thought of our 
Unitarian sermons. The Union seems to be growing 
firmer and on our line of thinking. 

This morning when we came to the breakfast table, I 
saw " Daily Strength " lying on the plate of the host, and 
we read together the same words you did. I was never 
more impressed with what we can do with this little book. 

Eliza T. Wilkes. 



TWO LINES OF BATTLE. 

One of the most trite observations concerning human 
life, trite because true, is that history repeats itself. The 
recent tariff discussion threshed the same straw which has 
been flailed from the beginning of our government. But 
that irrepressible question is not the only one which has 
been considered. Wm. H. Seward announced a very im- 
portant fact when he declared that an " irrepressible con- 
flict" was being waged between freedom and slavery. The 
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simple understanding of that fact as a fact was an immense 
gain to the anti-slavery clause. Everybody knew of the 
conflict, but the political powers of the country for years 
were dominated by the belief that the conflict was re- 
pressible by compromise, Lincoln came to the fore-front 
of history through his clear perception that this was a 
simple question of right and wrong. The conflict was 
fought out and settled on that line. Slavery was wrong 
and that was the end of it. Another " irrepressible con- 
flict" is before us. This is the conflict, in our country, be- 
tween temperance and intemperance. It will be a great 
gain when the fact that this conflict is irrepressible is rec- 
ognized. Whether seen or not it is a fact, and, as Lincoln 
declared with reference to the slavery question, it is a 
simple matter of right and wrong. The conflict has been 
waged for a long time along two lines of battle. The first 
line is that of total abstinence from alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage. The most effective, earnest, moral suasion work 
for temperance for a half century has been along this line. 
The Washingtonian movement, the Sons of Temperance, 
the Reform Clubs, the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and many others have been based on the total 
abstinence principle. Some have tried to fight on the line 
of moderate use, but no effective, influential work on that 
line can be pointed out. No enthusiastic body of workers 
has been rallied along this line. It is morally weak. The 
moderate user is not likely to go to the drunkard and ask 
him to abstain. He knows that he will be met with the 
reply, "You drink yourself." It is unsatisfactory to 
answer, "But not so much as you." The temperance 
advocacy based on moderate use is nerveless. It is much 
easier for those on this line, instead of fighting the enemy, 
to turn the guns of their criticism against the total abstinence 
army for taking what is thought to be an extreme position. 
This is very commonly done. There are hosts of moderate 
users whose chief temperance activity is that of criticising 
more energetic temperance workers. The total abstinence 
line is one of the two lines of battle on which this irre- 
pressible conflict is to be fought out. The second line is 
that of the prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage. Alcohol will be used in the arts and 
sciences, but the sale as a beverage, found in the saloons of 
the country, is a gigantic nuisance, which largely fills our 
alms-houses, prisons, asylums and cemeteries. Several 
states, as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Kansas, Iowa, have outlawed the traffic. It is probable 
that in other territory as large as them all it is outlawed by 
what is called local option. This is the "squatter 
sovereignty " of the temperance question, the recipe which 
Stephen A. Douglas offered as a cure for the evil of 
slavery. While it has done much, it is ineffective in one 
case as the other. In Massachusetts liquors containing one 
per cent or more of alcohol are by law deemed " intoxicat- 
ing liquors." A three per cent rule was found so open to 
abuse that it was abandoned and one per cent substituted. 
A Unity worker has recently proposed to reorganize 
legislative opposition to the liquor traffic along a new line; 
that is, the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of dis- 
tilled liquors. The absolutely fatal objection to this is 
that it leaves the entire saloon front unbroken. It only 
asks them to confine their sales to wine, beer, ale, cider, 
etc. The enforcement of such restriction would turn upon 
the percentage of alcohol, perhaps thirty, instead of three 
or one per cent. All the drunkenness of antiquity would 
be on the temperance side of such a line. The drunkards 
of old time were chiefly wine drunkards. It has been 
thought that the distinction between fermented and dis- 
tilled liquors would furnish a more " natural line" for the 
purpose of legislative restriction. But distillation does not 
change the character of alcohol. It only increases the 
proportion found in a given amount of liquor. The " nat- 
ural line," inasmuch as it is the alcohol which chiefly does 
the mischief, would seem to be that between liquors which 
do and those which do not contain injurious qualities of 



alcohol. It is clear that both fermented and distilled 
liquors are upon the same side of this line. To make dis- 
tillation the condition of legislative restriction is imprac- 
ticable. The temperance armies cannot be rallied along 
this new position. The conflict, as in the past, must con- 
tinue upon the two lines of total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors, as the safe rule of personal habit which gives a 
man power with his fellow-men, by both precept and 
example; and the prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic 
beverages, as a matter of public policy, duty and right. 
The saloons are by their nature schools of intemperance 
which would cease to exist but for constant recruiting 
from among the young men for the army of drinkers. 
Abundant means of conducting these schools would be 
found if they have the range of wines, beer, ale, cider, etc., 
all of which so readily admit of strengthening with alcohol, 
and which are sufficiently harmful of themselves. 

Lyman Clark. 

TO CHARLOTTE KATHERINE. 

The shepherds left their flocks, and wise men came 
From Orient lands with precious offering 
Of myrrh and frankincense; so now I bring 
The child my humble tribute with the same 
Meek wonder, led by that eastern star's dear flame 
Within man's soul forever shimmering, 
As every birthday do the angels sing, 
And peace and good will unto men proclaim. 
Dear little babe, thy helplessness hath bred 
Such tender pity in our hearts for all 
Thy kind, that we are nearer God for thee, 
Thou word of Love, nearer when there shall be 
Prepared for least a welcome, nestling wall 
Of family kindness, and their hunger fed. 

Marshall Ilsley. 



JESUS AND THE CRUCIFIXION FROM THE JEWISH 
STANDPOINT. 

The largest audience of any yet assembled by the Chi- 
cago Institute lectures gathered to hear Rabbi Hirsch's 
last address, given by request. After a few words from 
Messrs L. F. Head and J. LI. Jones concerning the pur- 
pose of the Chicago Institute and the succeeding course of 
lectures by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, the lecturer of 
the evening began his address by commenting upon the 
difficult task before him. I do not question, said the lec- 
turer, the existence of Jesus of Nazareth, though it has 
been doubted, notably by Bruno. We have no real biogra- 
phy of Jesus, nor was his influence on contemporary 
thought as great as to be inferred from the Gospels. His 
name is almost ignored in contemporary annals. The 
Gospels themselves were riot the work of eye-witnesses, 
and even conservative biblical scholars acknowledge them 
to be composed of fragments collected during the earlier 
years of the second Christian century. Matthew's artifi- 
cial and systematic account, written one hundred years after 
Christ, was an elaboration of these fragments with univer- 
sal elements. Luke's account is diametrically opposed to 
Matthew's, and Mark's a colorless mixture containing 
extracts from both, a collection of Jesus' logia (sayings). 
Internal evidences, quotations from the Old Testament, 
etc., show that our Gospels were composed by writers 
removed by two centuries from the events they described. 

The Mischna was written in consequence of the influence 
of Christian doctrine. The narrative of Jesus' life passed 
orally from mouth to mouth, the legal element in it arising 
naturally, and being soon overlaid with the miraculous 
character in tales and legends. The Gospels, like the 
Mischna, are constructed on mere mechanical principles 
with no chronological order (as even conservatives admit), 
the sayings grouped according to verbal form rather than 
subject matter. The fourth Gospel is a philosophical 
reconstruction of the life of Jesus, widely varying from the 
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synoptics, which mention miraculous deeds wanting in 
John, crowd the public activities of Jesus into one year, and 
even name a different date for Jesus' death. A theolog- 
ical afterthought placed it on the fourteenth day of Nisan 
that Jesus might represent the Paschal lamb. The fourth 
Gospel may be summed up as an ideal spiritual work, writ- 
ten about 150 after Christ, Asia Minor its home. Being an 
impostor implies consciousness in the agent; the Bible 
writers were not guilty of this. The Gospels, though they 
do not present a reliable picture of fact, yet give us an 
insight into the soul aspirations of their time; in the life of 
Jesus we have the pediments of truth on which all higher 
truth shall rest. Thus, after careful examination of the 
Gospels we might almost despair of separating the artificial 
from the reliable data but that the history of contempora- 
neous Judaism throws a powerful light on the time. 

Jesus belonged to the Jewish people, who were under 
Roman dominion. Rome's need was dire,and through the 
procurators, she swooped down with her vulture's beak 
and talon upon the defenceless Jew. The oppressed peo- 
ple looked yearningly for a Messiah. Not a savior to 
redeem them from religious sin, but one who should 
restore national independence, conquer with the sword. 
Neither as to the person or character of the Messiah were 
the Jews agreed. Israel was rent into parties. The Phar- 
isees never lost hope that the foreigners , should be driven 
from Palestine, they believed in the religious mission of 
Israel, they preached a world to come of peace and right- 
eousness and' as a corollary from this doctrine, the resur- 
rection of the dead. The Sadducees meanwhile continued 
to do priestly offices in the Temple,entertaining no national 
dreams. The Essenes were Quietists, who took no interest 
in the current of contemporary life, guarded against inno- 
vations of all kinds, believed not in marriage, and lived in 
a communistic state apart from the outside world. The 
influential Pharisees insisted upon certain observances, and 
even kings must conform to their demands. A class of 
people holding office for revenue only, affected for Phar- 
isaic institutions a zeal they did not feel. These, not the 
Pharisees themselves, were those against whom Jesus railed 
as hypocrites, wolves in sheeps' clothing. The Pharisees 
themselves were the friends of Jesus, who is said to have 
been an Essene, but whose doctrines and method of teach- 
ing were in reality those of the Pharisees. The new world, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, were a part of his expressed 
hope and belief. But Jesus differed from the Pharisees in 
tolerating the Roman dominion. 

Jesus was of the Galileans, the Swiss of their day, — a 
people, rough in speech and hand, with an intense love for 
liberty. Of Christ we know little. The miracles are not 
only unhistoric, but, with exaggerations, patterned after 
the Old Testament miracles wrought by Moses and Elias. 
The rationalists explain the miracles as a special interposi- 
tion through natural law. This would make of Moses a 
circus juggler; of Jesus a mountebank and impostor. Our 
thought of these great spirits is too high for such concep- 
tion. 

Jesus' position has been misconceived ; he was not the 
teacher, but the creature of law. The Jewish Rabbinical 
literature embodied comments upon the law from the Old 
Testament text. The preacher exhorted the people to 
righteousness, taught by parables, explained texts from 
prophecy. Jesus, expounding not the law but the prophets, 
yet differed from the preacher in his intense love of the 
lower classes. He preaches to, works with, and lives 
among them, thus exciting the wrath of the Pharisees, who 
held the common people in contempt. Jesus believed pro- 
foundly in the immediate coming of the Messiah, the 
thought was floating in the air, and in a passing rapturous 
moment he declares that the Messiah is here — he is the 
Messiah, he will go to Jerusalem. He had fallen a victim 
to his own lofty consciousness. 

Jesus taught no new religion, nothing apart from Judaism, 
rom orthodox and Rabbinical traditions. Even the Lord's 



Prayer, sweet word of hope and consecration, that cup of 
strength to the weak, that inspiration dispelling the chill 
of death in the radiance of the dawn of life — this noble 
utterance was but a collection of pearls from the Hebrew 
literature, used then and now in the Jewish synagogue. 
Jesus taught no new morality. The Golden Rule had been 
voiced eighty years before by Hillel. Yes, Hillel and 
Jesus inculcated the same noble principle, the former for 
reward^ Jesus for the pure love of righteousness. 

Jesus' death was not desired by the Jews; to them he 
was not dangerous, but to Rome, the reigning family and 
to the priests holding office. Over against the temple the 
priests had established lucrative shops for the barter of 
sacrificial necessaries. By his opposition to these, Jesus 
won the bitter hostility of Ananias and Caiphas. 

The Jews did not crucify Jesus then, but by what proof 
shall we substantiate the theory ? First, the Jews had no 
right of penal jurisdiction. Sixty-three years before Jeru- 
salem belonged to Rome, Rabbinical penal jurisdiction 
reflected a horror of capital punishment. There were but 
four modes of the death penalty, — stoning, burning, throt- 
tling and killing with the sword, all executed in the most 
humane manner possible. 

Again, a certain legal process was necessary. Before 
condemnation the court must convene and deliberate, there 
must be not less than two witnesses to the fact, (circums- 
tantial evidence was not admitted); then the court voted, 
the youngest first, after which a night intervened; one vot- 
ing " & u ^ty " could change his vote on the following day 
to "not guilty," though the reverse was not true; and 
repeatedly during the process of the trial the defendant 
was invited to come forward and speak in his own behalf. 

The culprit must also have been warned by a witness of 
the consequence of his crime before committing the act, 
and unless such was the case no death penalty could be 
pronounced. 

The four Gospels do not agree as to time and place of the 
charge, nor as to the character of it. Matthew places it 
in the night time. But the Jewish law prohibited trial by 
night or on the eve of a holiday or Sabbath. As to the 
charges, only two could have been suggested — that of 
seducing the people to idolatry, which was not brought up; 
and that of blasphemy, which is untenable, as it was com- 
mon with the Jews in the Old Testament, and is to-day, to 
call themselves Sons of God. 

We conclude then, either that the crucifixion" did not 
take place as represented in the Gospels, or if so, against 
all regulations of Jewish law. The Jews were said to call 
clamorously for Jesus' death, and yet for the death of the 
brother of Pontius Pilate, a man they hated, they compelled 
the procurator to make reparation. Also Pontius Pilate 
is pictured as a weak man, wavering between good and 
evil, while Philo describes him as a person of violent tem- 
per. Furthermore,the Jewish law provides that but one Jew 
should be killed in one day, and according to the account 
three were executed. Crucifixion was not a Jewish form 
of death. But even supposing that the Jews did crucify 
Jesus, they should be thanked rather than condemned by 
orthodox Christianity as thus opening the door for the 
redemption of humanity. And if Jesus was very God, the 
Jews could not have helped the matter. 

That one cross on Golgotha has involved for the Jew 
eighteen centuries of suffering. To-day a brighter time 
seems dawning, on the horizon ascends the broader steps of 
day, and prejudice falls away as mist before the rising sun. 
Jesus brought a gospel of broader humanity, a prophecy 
of higher ideals; the world is better for his coming, purer 
for his going. In the temple of Truth the name and 
words of the prophet of Nazareth glow brightly. He 
taught no new religion, but left us a prophecy of the bet- 
ter time when hatreds will be laid aside, and through the 
Christ-like spirit will come that hoped-for world of right- 
eousness, justice and peace. Religious fanaticism may 
invoke Jesus' name to erect a new cross, yet in the temple 
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of saintly souls will ever remain a niche for that true 
prophet. Like rays of light ushering in the conquering 
glow of day, will ever stand the life, the thought of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

B. G. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



SUNDAY EVENING SYMPOSIUMS. 

It has been delightful. We spent two hours and a half, 
from 7:30 to 10 on a recent Sunday evening in the parlors 
of an old resident, antislavery and other reformer, discuss- 
ing the "Ethical side of the Tariff question." There 
were present thirty-two men and women of the highest 
social standing in the city — Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Spiritualists, Presbyterians, Christian Bap- 
tists, Materialists, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Method- 
ists, — ten different sects and classes. The last half hour 
was spent in social intercourse in a free and easy way. 
We have these meetings, when convenient, every two 
weeks. They began with a talk and conversation on 
Matthew Arnold, his home, life, and writings; next we 
took for our subject " George Eliot, Macbeth and Fatal- 
ism"; then "Darwin and Evolution." If we had all been 
Liberals — we all were — but if none but Unitarians and 
Agnostics had been there, it were not worth while to make 
mention of our Symposiums; but to have ten churches in 
the city represented and interested, and many taking part 
in the discussion, it seemed an unusual thing. Of course 
it started with the Unitarians, and a Unitarian leader, and 
the house was that of a Unitarian, but no one seemed 
shocked at the thing, all praised it as a most enjoyable, 
instructive and religious affair. Instead of secularizing the 
Sabbath, as would have been said years ago, it was re- 
marked that it lifted the imaginary line, separating secular 
from sacred, and made Sabbath and subject divine. It is 
most refreshing to see this larger way of spending Sunday 
evenings, in a city intensely orthodox heretofore, and still • 
so The ordinary prayer and conference meeting is openly 
condemned in our ministers' meeting by the leading clergy- 
men, lectures being substituted, and so the liberals are 
having sympathy and support. For five years I have 
maintained Sunday evening lectures from three to six 
months in the year; this year 1 arranged to hold fortnightly 
church services, and give the other two weeks to these 
moral arid social Symposiums. 

Why isn't this a cultivable field for Unitarians? Why 
is it not an excellent method of bringing the churches to- 
gether, of increasing acquaintance and cultivating so- 
ciability? I believe it will tend to broaden men's religious 
views; to make citizens feel that brotherhood and humanity 
are larger terms than sect and creed; that all human in- 
terests are religious interests; that the great questions dis- 
cussed in the newspapers and magazines an(J novels in 
these days are suitable topics for sermon and symposium 
by minister or layman; that religion is something more 
than the worship of the Unseen; something even as beauti- 
ful in widening and glorifying the mission of man and the 
horizon of life. Fall River is not going to let Doctor 
Hale, Doctor Newton, and a few more Liberals monopolize 
Sunday classes for the study of politics and social ques- 
tions. I think this enterprise, or rather these informal 
conversations, have been made possible by the formation, 
a year ago, of a Browning Club (of seventy-five members), 
and which still flourishes, a child of the Unity Club and 
almost its rival. Let Unitarians try this kind of meetings 
a little more, and bring people together on the higher 
human plane. a. j. r. 

In religion, one earnest unextorted assertion of belief 
should outweigh, as a matter of testimony, many assertions 
of unbelief. The fact that there is a gold region is estab- 
lished by the finding of one lump, though you miss the 
vein never so often. — Browning. 



THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The "Montana Industrial School" is the only organized 
Indian missionary enterprise of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. " Ramona Ranch," containing two hundred acres of 
well selected land granted by the Secretary of the Interior 
for its use, is located seven miles from Custer Station on 
the Northern Pacific railroad. Under our contract with 
the Indian Bureau the government pays $108 annually for 
every pupil of school age who is fed, clothed, instructed 
and cared for at the school. The attendance is not yet as 
large as is desired, there being but twenty-two pupils en- 
rolled, while fifty can be cared for. But the school is 
steadily, though slowly, gaining the confidence of the 
Crows, and there are many indications that they are 
beginning to realize both the value and the necessity of 
education for their children, and that the future success of 
the Montana school will depend upon the measure of its 
support by the churches, societies and individuals of our 
faith. The location of the school was decided upon in 
July, 1886, after a personal inspection of the ground by 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, the present superintendent. We 
were looking for a place where the need was greatest 
rather than for one where the work was easiest, and we 
found it here. The school is a light in a dark place, and 
if heartily sustained by the denomination will successfully 
accomplish its beneficent mission. 

The great need of the school is now a young, zealous 
field missionary, who will visit the Crows in their villages, 
learn their language, aid them in their efforts to meet the 
demands of the new life of civilization on which they are 
compelled to enter, and secure, as by this personal contact 
he could easily do, all the pupils that the school can care 
for. Such a man can do a great work for both Indian and 
white settlers. He can doubtless be found if the money 
to send him is provided. The multifarious demands of 
such a school as ours allow the superintendent no time for 
this important work. Mr. Bond, while admirably qualified 
for the pioneer work of establishing this school, will soon 
have to relinquish it to younger hands. It is essential to 
the future prosperity of the school that his successor be well 
qualified, and no training could be better than the experi- 
ence of this field missionary. Miss Crosby, the devoted 
and efficient teacher, is likely ere long to be compelled by 
other duties to resign her position. Who will voluuteer to 
take her place? 

The school, while carried on under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, depends for its support 
upon the voluntary contributions of the churches, Sunday- 
schools, the Women's Auxiliary Conference, and individu- 
als of our faith. That support should be assured by 
annual pledges that the school may be relieved of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. 

The southern and Indian educational work of the Am- 
erican Unitarian Association is in charge of a commission 
composed of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Mrs. A. Hemen- 
way, Mrs. S. H. Bullard, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. 
Richardson of Lowell, and Mr. Thomas Gaffield, to whose 
good management it can confidently be intrusted. 

The larger number of pupils the smaller the fro rata 
cost, but it is safe to say that five thousand dollars annually 
should be raised above all receipts from the government. 
There should be no difficulty in raising this sum for the 
only Indian mission work in which we are engaged. 
Nearly twenty years ago when President Grant decided to 
place the Indian tribes under the care of the religious 
bodies of the country, we claimed and were accorded a 
share in the good work. Other denominations have 
worked zealously during all these years in fulfillment of 
their pledges and are now expending ovqt a quarter of a 
million dollars annually in Indian educational work. Shall 
we, who have just now entered seriously upon the work, 
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fail to maintain our one Indian mission school in a manner 
worthy of our denomination ? 

J. F. B. Marshall. 
aS Beacon St., Boston, January, 1889. 



Editor Unity: 

Your brief quotation from Mr. Dole's new book, in a 
recent number of Unity, interests me much, as does every- 
thing from the pen of that earnest, sincere minister of a 
rational faith. But why, " We believe in the imitation of 
Jesus Christ, and all God's heroes, teachers, martyrs, saints 
and benefactors? " Why imitate anybody ? Let us by all 
means be inspired by the spirit, encouraged by the lives of 
the great and good of all ages; but let us imitate nobody! 
The best compliment we can pay to Jesus, or to any of the 
world's benefactors, as it seems to me, is to live, each one 
of us, the simple and sincere life of an independent indi- 
vidual, acting out the noblest possibilities of his own na- 
ture, as they have done. The reason Jesus has been a 
helper and inspiration to many is that he so lived, — a man- 
ly, independent individual, doing an honest man's work for 
mankind — imitating no one. 

Christianity has made parasites instead of persons, by 
preaching this counterfeit doctrine of dependence and 
" imitation." It pains one who is alive to this fatal defect 
in the popular theology, to see the " damaged phraseology " 
of an invertebrate dogma, chosen to clothe the maply 
faith of rational religion — and such, I know, is the faith of 
Mr. Dole. Faithfully yours, 

Lewis G. Janes. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



What the Wind Told to the Tree Tops. By Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.25. 

If the February wind of 1889 is telling such good sto- 
ries as these to the tree-tops in our vicinity, we would like 
to muffle up and go where we could have stfme shaken 
down upon us. There are twelve of them in this collec- 
tion, one for each month in the year beginning with the 
Christmas month. Some are in verse and some in prose, 
with several finely engraved illustrations. The book is 
tastefully bound in cloth and printed in clear open type on 
embossed paper. Those who are acquainted with Mrs. 
Brotherton's writings, will be glad to know of this new 
book for the children. e. t. l. 



The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Political and Social Ethics. 
By Edward Payson. Pp., 306. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We have read this work with much pleasure, for it is 
truly noble in tone. If it have not skill in execution to 
match its high tone, it has enough at least to impress and 
instruct the reader with the truths which the author han- 
dles. We may wish that, in a work of such character, 
aim and matter, the writer had been a little less rhetorical, 
a little plainer and more substantial in style; but at least 
we are carried along by his earnestness. * By the " Law of 
Equivalents " the author designates the inexorable condi- 
tions affixed to success of any and every sort. This law 
he states in three parts (p. 13): — 1. The price of any 
achievement is not a matter of amount but of kind — " spe- 
cific reward being attached to specific effort, and specific 
experience to specific payment." 2. The payment must be 
precise in kind; there is no barter of one kind for another; 
no u exchangeable values." 3. The law " frequently 
demands variety of payment, but accepts no surplus endow- 
ments or offerings in one direction, to atone for lack in 
another." This law the author applies to many situations, 
in chapters on Enterprise, Government, Civilization, Time, 
Thought, Purity, Personality, Worn an- Suffrage, the Fam- 
ily Education, etc. These subjects show the scope and the 
high purpose in the work. The plan, however, is worthy 



of a treatment less sketchy and rhetorical. But the book 
is very wholesome and will quicken thought of a useful 
and fruitful kind. The book is well made, paper excellent, 
type large and clear. 



THE HOME. 



CHILD NATURE. 

A man may be noble and great, 

And a woman tender and pure, 
But their knowledge, if deeper, is less divine 

Than childhood's innocent lore. 
Ah! why should we wonder at this? 

For Christ on the little ones smiled, 
And we often lose with the lapse of years 

The flawless faith of a child. 

A man may be gallant and gay, 

And a woman joyous and bright, 
But they seldom keep through the waning years 

The passions of pure delight.. 
Ah! why should we wonder at this? 

For Christ on the little ones smiled, 
And a harmless lightning of laughter plays 

Round the guileless lips of a child. 

Then happy are those who cherish 

Youth s hopes and its fleeting tears, 
And some clear sign of their childhood keep 

Through a circle of changeful years. 
Ah! why should we wonder at this? 

For Christ on the little ones smiled, 
And the head of the Wise Men bent above 

The cradle that held a child! 

— Wm. H. Hayne, in Scattered Seeds. 



LAURA'S ILLUSTRATION. 

Laura and Dot came down late to breakfast. Dot would 
button her own boots, and she was so little that it took her 
a long time. Laura was a year older than Dot, and was 
ready first, but, being a kind sister, waited for her, so they 
were both late. They had not half finished when their 
papa was off for the train and their mamma ready to re- 
turn to her. house-cleaning. 

It was time for Cynthia to have her breakfast (Cynthia 
was the colored woman who was helping with the clean- 
ing), so the little girls' mamma sent her to the table. 

Dot pushed back her chair, and began to take off her 
napkin, saying, as her mother was leaving the room, " I 
don't want any more breakfast, mamma." 

" Why not, my child ? " said mamma, in surprise. 

Quickly came the answer, through curled lip, " Because 
she's so black." 

"Why, Dot!" said Laura, before the mother could 
speak, " God made her so black." 

44 Did God make her so black, mamma? " asked Dot. 

44 Yes, little girl. God made some men yellow, some 
brown, some red — " 

44 Why, dot," said Laura, eagerly, 44 don't you see? It's 
just like the flowers. There are red flowers and white 
flowers and yellow flowers and bl — " she looked appeal- 
ingly toward her mother, who said, quickly : 

44 Yes, Laura, don't you remember the black pansies in 
grandpa's garden?" 

Laura clapped her hands as she joyously finished her 
sentence. 

Cynthia's face beamed, and looked almost beautiful even 
to Dot, because she was satisfied that 4< God made her so 
black." 

— Mary Eleanor Partridge^ in Christian Union. 
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Boston. — Last Sunday evening was 
full of work in Boston. Besides the 
usual services there was a large religious 
meeting in Faneuil Hall addressed by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks. Another large 
audience gathered at King's Chapel to 
hear temperance addresses under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Temperance Society. Addresses were 
promised by Rev. Messrs. C. F. Dole, 
Charles G. Ames, James De Normandie 
and by Mr. John R. Anderson, agent 
for juvenile work of the Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society. Rev. C. R. 
Eliot presided. 

— Last Sunday evening a large com- 
pany of friends of the Warren street 
chapel celebrated the fifty-third an- 
niversary of the opening of that useful 
institution. The mayor, Thomas N. 
Hart, presided. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, and 
others made addresses. 

— The historic First church of Rox- 
bury, in which Rev. Dr. Putnam 
ministered for many years, now in 
charge of Rev. James De Normandie, 
has just been fitted with lighting ap- 
paratus. During the remainder of the 
winter vesper- services will be held 
there. 

— Rev. Mr. Milsted of Chicago 
finds many interested friends on his 
present visit to Boston. 

Greeley, Col.— Rev. R. W. Say- 
age writes of lay sermons in the Uni- 
tarian church, every Sunday evening, 
" attended by large audiences." u On 
January 6, Mr.F. E. Smith gave a very 
interesting discourse on Lessing's story 
of The Three Kings. On January 13, 
Capt. D. Boyd gave a review and com- 
parison of " Robert Elsmere " and 
" John Ward, Preacher." The dis- 
course was full of interest and held the 
attention of the audience for an hour 



and twenty minutes. The remaining 
lay sermons, so far as arranged, are as 
follows: January 20, Mrs. M. Gun- 
ning lectured on " Human Life;" Janu- 
ary 27, Prof. A. B. Copeland on "Pa- 
triotism and the Ballot;" February 3, 
Capt. D. Boyd lectures on "The Bearing 
of Modern Science upon the Doctrine of 
Immortality;" February 10, Mr. N. N. 
Haynes on " A Reply to Reflection 
upon Courts of Justice;" March 10, 
Mr. J. Max Clark on 4 t Moral Educa- 
tion in the Common Schools;" March 
17, Mr. D. Gale on "The Dangers of 
the Social Glass." The subjects for 
the intervening dates — February 17, 
Rev. A. K. Packard; February 24, 
Rev. Joseph Gibbs; and March 31, Mr. 
O. Howard — have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

— The morning services and Sunday 
school are well attended. The Scien- 
tific Club is doing good work. 

The Post -Office Mission in 
California. — The C banning Auxiliary 
of the First Unitarian church of San 
Francisco, in conjunction with the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the First Uni- 
tarian church, Oakland, issue a four- 
page circular explanatory of the Post- 
Office Mission work which they carry 
on. They " wish to consider all cor- 
respondents as our parishioners and fel- 
low workers," and suggest, in very 
practical ways, how such correspondents 
can help on the work. They are ad- 
vised to write freely, to help circulate 
the reading matter sent, to subscribe 
for one or more of our papers, " or buy 
a good book now and then, and loan 
it." The formation of Unity Clubs or 
Circles is recommended, also " a series 
of afternoon or evening parlor meet- 
ings," and special attention is called to 
Unity Short Tract No. 20, (in their list 
No. 6). They give a list of ninety- 
nine pamphlets and tracts which they 
furnish free to correspondents. What 
" Daily Strength for Daily Needs" is y is 
told in four lines, and the book is offer- 
ed at 65 cents a copy. A copy of this 
suggestive circular may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. E. M. Everett, First 
Unitarian church, San Francisco, Cal. 

Christmas at Ramona Ranch, 
Montana. — Rev. H. F. Bond, Superin- 
tendent of Montana Industrial School, 
writes: — " Many of the presents for the 
tree have been privately acknowledged; 
but they have been so numerous, and so 
often without the names or without the 
address of the donors, that I take this 
opportunity to return thanks wholesale. 
The friends of the school were surely 
very generous. Gifts enough came in 
time to adorn the tree liberally, and 
those which were late in arriving will 
be distributed for merit during the year, 
or will remain in hand for another 
Christmas. It ought to be known that 
the children highly enjoyed the even 



ing of celebration, the presence and the | couragin 



presents of his Saintship. Did they 
know a little more English, they might 
say they were glad that " Old Nick " 
(alas) was in the hearts of so many 
people, and also that their gladness was 
perfectly, if paradoxically consistent 
with rejoicings over the birth of a 
great and good being." 

Chicago.— The Third Unitarian 
church, corner Monroe and Laflin 
streets, sends out a pulpit calendar for 
February, containing announcement of 
a list of sermons to be preached in the 
following order: — Mutual Ministry in 
our Wayfaring; Heaven (by request) ; 
Revelation in Religion — I; Revelation 
in Religion — II. Conversation lectures 
also will be given in the church parlors 
at 10 o'clock, on the same Sunday 
mornings, as follows: The Ardai 
Viraf Nameh; Moses — Biography and 
Work; Biblical Legends of Moses; Bib- 
lical Legends (concluded). Every one 
is welcome to these church services and 
lectures, says the calendar. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — A member of 
Unity church writes of the reception 
given to their minister, Rev. Judson 
Fisher, and his wife, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the society no- 
ticed in Unity of last week, and 
speaks of Brother Fisher's work as fol- 
lows: — " The attendance was large and 
the affair a most delightful one to all 
present. The guests of the evening 
were cordially greeted and Mr. Fisher, 
responded with much feeling. • • • 
Mr. Fisher is giving great satisfaction. 
His views are broad and liberal and 
his sermons most excellent, attracting 
many liberal minds outside of the 
church and largely increasing the at- 
tendance." 

California. — " Robert Elsmere" agi- 
tates the brethren on the Pacific coast 
A sermon on the book from Mr. 
Wendte of the Oakland Unitarian 
church, brought out a rejoinder from 
Mr. Horton, minister of the First Pres- 
byterian church. The Unitarian re- 
viewed his neighbor's sermon and was 
replied to at length by the Presbyterian. 
Dr. Stebbins, of San Francisco put in 
his word in an open letter. The differ- 
ent denominations took it up, and " a 
perfect unanimity of feeling was not 
the result." Let the . clash of opin- 
ion go on. The atmosphere will be 
cleared. 



Lawrence, Kans.— From a private 
letter we get the following bit of news 
concerning the First Unitarian church 
of which Brother Howland is pastor: 
" Our congregation increases from Sun- 
day to Sunday, and our Sunday-school 
grows also. Last Sunday we had 
seventy-six members present. Our 
Monday evening Unity Club is well 
attended and is interesting. In other 
parts of the state the reports are en- 
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Eau Claire, Wis.— The Unity 
correspondent writes : "We enter upon 
our new year of society work under 
circumstances which are encouraging, 
when compared with those of a year 
ago, but in and of themselves are very 
bright. Prof. Maxson repeated his lec- 
ture on 'Anarchy and Socialism ' here, 
January 1, (it was originally given in 
Madison before the State 'Art and 
Science Society,') and at the close 
organized a class for the study of the 
French Revolution." 

Minneapolis, Minn. — A friend 
writes of the First Unitarian church 
that it is steadily growing in numbers, 
and Mr. Simmons is growing in influ- 
ence among all classes in the city. He 
has recently preached a sermon on 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
which is pronounced "a fair, truthful ex- 
position of the doctrines held by both, 
with exact justice and tolerant spirit." 

Sheffield, 111.— Mr. Lewis J. Dun- 
can, of Quincy, 111., has accepted the 
call of this society, much to the pres- 
ent, and we hope future satisfaction of 
all concerned. Circumstances prevent 
his being here before the first of March. 
February 5th and 6th the Rock River 
Circle meets here, after which lay ser- 
vices will probably be held for a time. 

p. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — Rev. H. 
Tambs Lyche, of Warwick, Mass., 
preaches in Kalamazoo, February 3. 
He has been invited to supply the Uni- 
tarian pulpit for several weeks. 

Jamestown, N. Y. — Rev. Mr. 
Frank, of the Independent Church, 
Jamestown, is in the city for a few 
days. He reports much interest in his 
work, not only in Jamestown, but in 
the surrounding country. He is con- 
templating the formation of a Unity 
Club, and a more thorough organization 
of his people for efficient service. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, February 3, services at 11 
A. m. Study Section of the Fraternitv, Feb- 
ruary 15; subject, "Tale of Two Cities?' 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. M listed, min- 
ister. Sunday, February 3, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday February 3, services at 
10:45 A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, February 3, services 
at 11 A. m.; subject, Lessons from the "Marble 
Faun ;" 7 130 p. m., a " Daily Strength" meet- 
ing. Unity Club, Monday, 8 p. m., the Novel 
■Secton, first study of the " Marble Faun; M 
Tuesday, 8 p. m., Philosophy Section^ 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, February 3, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 



The Chicago Institute, Third Lecture 
on Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday February 7, 8 P. M., Architectural 
Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Building, 
entrance on Van Buren street. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor of 
All Souls church, will hold four religious 
services at Kenwood Chapel, corner of Lake 
avenue and Forty -fifth 6treet, on successive 
Sunday evenings beginning February 10, 1889. 
He will speak on the following topics : I. 
What are the People Thinking About? II. 
New Materials for Religion. III. The Better 
Education. IV. The Mission of the Liberal 
Church. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all citizens of Kenwood and vicinity to come 
and judge for themselves. 

W. F. White, 
Warren McArthur, 
Mrs. O. E. Weston, 

Committee. 

The Second meeting of the Unitarian 
Club will take place at 8 o'clock, on Tuesday 
evening, February 5, at the residence of Mrs. 
Charles Dupee, 3320 Wabash avenue. Rev. J. 
C. Learned, of St. Louis, is to read a paper, and 
Rev. E.T. Wilkes, of Dakota, is expected to 
address the meeting. This will be an open 
meeting, to which all who desire to become 
members* are cordially invited. 



For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 

Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tabes, no 
better remedy can be found than " Brown's Bbon. 
ohial Troches."] Bold everywhere, 25 cts. 



Burlington Berate. 
Cheap Lands in the West. 

AW the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing porposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
" farther west." In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON'S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving- location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varniahed. suitable for office or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P fl ETJ8TI8 
Gen'l Pass. <fc Ticket Agent' C. B. & q! R, R. 
Chicago, 111. 

" I want to thank you," writes a young man to B. 
F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., for placing me 
in a position by which I am enabled to make money 
faster than I ever did before." This is but a simple 
extract of the many hundreds of letters received by 
the above firm. 

WE GIVE AWAY 

To each Agent, Male and Female, 

A $12 Clock or line, larae plush Albums. 

Territory free ; agents protected ; neat and pleasant 
business; strictly honest; hundreds of lady agents 
commenced with 25 cts. and now make $15 to $20 per 
month. All Goods Guaranteed. We send all goods 
prepaid, and redeem all goods that you can't sell. 
Big profits and no risk to you. Send us a 4-cent 
stamp for sample and particulars, or send 25 cts. for 
a doz, samples and outfit. Address F. C. RENNER 
& CO., New Midway, Frederick Co., Md. 



PERFECTION DYES "SJSfiBkuE 

Turkey Red. Bine, Yellow, Hcarlet, Card- 
ina\ Mate, Pea Green and Brown. Pack- 
age, 10 cents. One dozen samples, 80 cents, by mail. 
Agents wanted. W. CUSHI Wfe * Co., Fox 
croft, Maine. 



POWDER POINT SCHOOL.-Prepares for 

scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duzbury, Mass. 



{Continued from first page ) 
this only causes annoyance. The best 
cheapest, safest and most convenient 
form of remittance is a money order, 
which can be obtained at any American, 
United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo 
express office, payable to Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. If these cannot be ob- 
tained, send a bank draft or a postal 
order, as postal notes are no safer than 
currency. 

Address all business letters regarding 
Unity or the purchase of books to 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
1 75 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

The Safe Side, by Richard M. 
Mitchell, is an octavo volume of 385 
pages, devoted to an examination, from 
a theistic point of view, of the question 
of the divinity of Jesus. Its motto, " It 
is safe to know the truth," indciates the 
author^ spirit; his conclusions are 
substantially the same as those reached 
by most Unitarian authors, though Mr. 
Mitchell,a layman, has never been iden- 
tified with the Unitarian movement. 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham says, in a letter 
to the author: "The book has been 
received and perused. Allow me to 
thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I 
find it original and able. Its frankness, 
out-spokenness, boldness interest me 
greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction 
that the belief in the deity of Christ 
was the essence of Christianity; that 
the religion must fall with this, that a 
revision of doctrine, history, psychol- 
ogy becomes necessary. This you have 
undertaken. I may differ here and 
there from you, but on incidental points 
only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sym- 
pathies are entirely with you. You 
have learning, thought, insight on your 
side, and I think this volume will at- 
tract attention by the honesty with 
which it presents the claims of reason 
and avows the good results of obeying 
the natural laws of the mind. You do 
a service in printing it. I would advise 
its wide circulation." 

The book is published by the author 
and may be ordered from us. The 
retail price is $1.50, but any Unity sub- 
scriber may have it for $1.00; postage 
thirteen cents. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BE8T 
American Authors. 
For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Kntertalnln* Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends ns 
a list of five story readers and ten oenU. Address, 
Potter A Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 
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AND 

HOME 



A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home 
Art. Send • cts. for 

current issue giving list of 
valuable premiums for 
subscribers and club-rais- 
ers. Address 5«8 Arch 
Bt_Phlia.,Pa. 
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What Scott's Emulsion HasDone! 

Over 25 Pounds Gain In Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 

Thk California Boooett fob the) 

SUPFBKflSIOV OF YlOS. I 

Bah Fbavcibco, July 7th. 1886. ) 

I took a severe cold upon 
my ehest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall ol the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day- In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from IBS to 180 pounds 
and over ; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R BENNETT. 

Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes I SQLP ^^ ALL PKiHHllllBt 

for more than a quarter of a century. It is used by ; . - . - . _ _ _ rt - -^ «■ -. - , . Mon t ti 1 v fnr 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the V N II L R [1 ft R TL N Honw and Bchod 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, mRlJunUHniLH S£SS le "£* rfcS 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr.J Price's Cream mad—,^ stories and typical lessons, I&dorsed 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or b Nftt f ona i Teachers* Association. $2.00 a year. 
Alum. Soldonlj ALICE K.NTOCHHAH A Co..Chlcaffo,111. 




NSW TORE. 



PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

CHKJAGO. ST. LOUI8. 



EMPLOYMENT" - FREE 



HOMES. 



For information of all States and Territories, with 
Beautiful Kngraringa of the most interesting Scenery 
and the various Industries of all Sections, send 10 Cents 
for copy of THE WESTERN WORLD. Illustrated. 
For complete copy of all Government Land Laws, a 
Colored Map of every State and Territory (Including 
Alaska) with a History of each from earliest times, sea 

THE WESTERN WORLD 60IDE AND HAND-BOOK. 
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instructive and useful 
It tells who are entitled 
and how to get them. 
Laws in relation to the 
gives all laws of each 
importance to Set- 
k mers or Prospect- 
all Pension, Pat- 
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books, «nd which make it worth ten times Ito weight 
in Geld. It contains nearly 100 pages, neatly bound 
and Mailed to all part of the World for 50 Cents. It Is 



the be*t telling Book for Agents ever published. Many 
•100 per month ; others as high as OS, MO a 
the Guide and_Band-Book, Premiums and 



are making 0' 
year selling " 
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obtaining Subscriptions. We will send a/retf copy and 
terms to any one ordering two books and sending 01.00. 
"The Western World, Illustrated," ene year asm 
fialde and Hand-Book both for 66 eeats. Address 
THE WSftTEJUr WORLD, Chicago, IIL 
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GOOD NEW8 
TO LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains IS35K 

Baking Powder and *IUMIUMS 
For parti en lam address 
The Great American Tej Otv, 
31433V©BeySt..yewyoTikK V 



t^r- nn tf\ t~>rr\ nn A MOWTH can bo 

$7}.UU LU ^JJnU.UU made working for ue 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments 
may be profitably employed also. A few vacancies 
in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 
Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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The MOST B8UAU1J FOOD 

or Infants & Invalids. 

»ed everywhere. Aot a med- 
we, but a steam -cooked food, 

_ited to the weakest atomsch. 

'amphlet DOS. Wo*»lrich ft Co., 
m every label), Palmer, Maw. 
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Sample Dr. X. STOKK'H UROMHIaI, WlFKBS. 
Low Kate* to Preachers anil Teacher*. Agents 
Wanted. 8T0HK HKDICIKK to. , Q u Liter, UHooto. 



FOR FIFTY CENTS 

we will send Unity four months to any name not 
already on onr list, and the following fourteen 
pamphlets, selected from our lists as giving the beat 
idea of the New Theology to those unfamiliar with 
liberal writings: 

Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths 
of Reason. 

The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. A 
quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 

Unltarianism ; its Story and Its Principles. 
By J. C. Learned. (1) Its Story from Bible times, 
through the Trinity-growing centuries and the Re- 
formation, up to to-day. (2) The Principles involved 
in this long struggle for Reason in Religion. 

The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as a system of 
Beliefs. 

Jesus. By J. LI. Jones. (1) The secret of his 
power. (2) How he " eaves." (8) His relation to 
Christianity and to other teachers. 

The One Religion. By C. C. Everett (1) One 
Religion, many Theologies. (2) What this one Faith 
is. At the end, Poems. 

Miracles. Twelve closely printed pages of selec- 
tions from several authors. 

The Bible Regained. By J. C. Learned. Lost, 
first, through Catholic concealment, and then by Pro- 
testant idolatry: now being regained, no longer as the 
Book of God, but of man. 

Affirmations of the liberal faith from three points 
of view: (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. (3) Con- 
servative. 

A Blessing on the day. By W. C. Gannett. A 
liberal thought of •• Family Prayers.' 1 

The Faiths of Evolution. By William J. Potter. 

The Hell of Evolution , By John R. Effinger. 

The Manliness of Christ. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

The Things Most Commonly Believed Among 
Us. Resolutions adopted at a Conference in Chicago. 
Address: Unity Publishing Committee, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL 



EIGHT SERMONS 



By "WILLIAM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD J0NE8. 



By W. C. G.. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
M I Had a Friend." 
A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 



By J. L1.J.: 
Faithfulness. 
Tenderness. 
The Seamless Bobe. 
The Divine Benediction. 



"Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses, calculated to bring 
religion into closer connection with life."— New York Inde- 
pendent. 

* * * 

"All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, 
who try to find living remedies for living difficulties, will be 
greatly helped by this little publication." —Boston Transcript, 

* * * 

Bright and sensible, kind and practical discourses, making 
little pretention, but bringing much benefit — pleasant as well 
as profitable reading. — The Week. 



Square i8mo., 137 pages, printed on heavy laid paper ', in two 
editions; imitation parchment cover \ daintily stamped in red, at 30 
cents; cloth, beveled boards, gilt back and side stamp, and gilt 
edges, at Si. 00, Either edition may be obtained from booksellers 
everywhere, or -will be mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

if 5 Dearborn Street ', ... CHICAGO 




Do yon want the earliest vegeta- DIIV UflDTUCDU ADAHfH 
bles and larcett farm crops! The DU I HUH I nCIM Will If H 



ar e e»t farm cropsfThe »lf I HWH 1 H&I11I II A W* W* W% O 

•t them is to plant BaUer^s Seeds. 100,000 Roses and Plants ^^ B| ■■ ■ ■ ^K 



way to get them is to plant Bauer's Seeds. 100,000 Hoses and Plants 

Send 8c for Grain and White Wonder Oat (213 bu. per acre) samples I 

and finest catalog in America. JOHN A. SALZE12, La Crosse, Wis. ' 
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Special Prices on Books to Unity 
Subscribers. 

Our January clearance sale of books 
was successful beyond our expectations, 
and encourages us to carry out a plan 
we have long had under consideration, 
namely, to make an effort to secure the 
book trade of all the subscribers of 
Unity. We shall offer our subscribers 
a considerable discount from ordinary 
retail prices, partly because we wish to 
make it an object to them to trade with 
us, and partly because we want them 
to save more than the price of Unity's 
subscription in the course of a year, so 
that they and their friends will have 
in added reason for becoming perma- 
nent readers of the paper. 

On books which we advertise we 
shall usually offer thirty per cent, dis- 
count from retail prices, with occasion- 
ally a larger discount on a book on 
which we have specially favorable 
term«. On most other books we can 
give our subscribers twenty-five per 
cent, discount from retail prices. We 
will gladly quote the net prices to any 
subscriber sending an inquiry with a 
self- addressed postal card. It will help 
us if the publisher of the desired book 
be mentioned as well as the title and 
author. 

Our friends will oblige us by not ask- 
ing for credit at these prices. We are 
offering the books at a very small mar- 
gin of profit, which in many cases the 
labor of book-keeping and the postage 
on a bill and receipt would entirely 
wipe out. 

The following are a few only of the 
books which we offer at special prices. 
Others will be given on this page next 
week. The net prices are to Unity 
subscribers only, and do not include 
postage. 



Allen's Our Liberal Movement in 
Theology, retail, $1.25, net 8S cents, 
postage S cents. 

Bierbower's Morals of Christ, retail 
50 cent*, net 35 cents, postage S cents. 

James Vila Blake's Essays, retail 
$1.00, net 75 cents, postage 9 cents. 
Poems by the same author, retail $1.00, 
net 70 cents, postage S cents. Legends 
from Storyland, retail $1.00, net 50 
cents, postage 5 cents. Manual Train- 
ing in Education, retail 25 cents, net 17 
cents, postage 3 cents. 

Mrs. Brotherton's Sailing of King 
Olaf and other Poems, retail $1.00, net 
35 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Miss Burt's Browning's Women, re- 
tail §1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Miss Campbell's "Jack's Afire," or 
" The Burton Torch," a story for girls 
that every Sunday-school library should 
have, retail $1.50, net 50 cents, postage 

12 cent?. 

Miss Carew's " Tangled," a novel, 
cloth, i6mo., retail 75 cents, net 45 
cents, postage 8 cents. 

Chicago Browning Society's Outline 
Studies in Robert Browning's Poetry, 
cloth, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 

Dexter's Kingdoms of Nature, half 
morocco, gilt edges, retail $6.00, net 
$2.40, expressage 25 cents. The same 
book in cloth, sprinkled edges, retail 
$3. So, net $1.50, expressage 25 cents. 

Dunning's The Philosophy of Price 
and its Relation to Domestic Currency, 
cloth, i2mo., retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 1 1 cents. 

Echoes from the Blarney Stone and 
other Rhymes, by \V. C. R., retail 
$1.00, net 60 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Janes's Study of Primitive Chris- 
tianity, retail $1.50, net $ 1 .05, postage 

13 cents. 



Potter's Twenty-five Sermons of 
Twenty- five years, cloth, gilt top, 426 
pages, retail $2.00, net $1.25, postage 
15 cents. 

Knappert's Religion of Israel, retail 
$i.co; net 70 cents; postage 8 cents. 

Parker's Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man; retail 
$1.25; net S7 cents; postage 13 cents. 

Seelye's Natural Religion; retail 
$1.25; net 87 cents; postage 10 cents. 

Towne's Aphorisms of the Three 
Threes; retail 50 cents; net 35 cents; 
postage 5 cents. 

Savage's The Modern Sphinx and 
some of her Riddles; retail $1.00; net 
70 cents: postage 10 cents. 

Savage's " My Creed;" a volume of 
sermons; retail $1.00; net 70 cents; 
postage 1 1 cents. 

Savage's "Bluffton;" a novel; re- 
tail $1.50; net $1.05; postage 12 cents. 

Memoir of Charles Lowe, by his 
wife, Martha Perry Lowe; cloth, 614 
pages; retail $1.75; net $1.00: postage 
14 cents. 

Stockwell's The Evolution of Im- 
mortality; retail, $1.00; net 50 cents; 
postage 6 cents. 

Straub's The Consolations of Sci- 
ence; retail $2.00 net $1.35; postage 
20 cents. 

Winchell's Preadamites; retail $3.50 
net $2.35; postage 20 cents. 

Fallows's .Dictionary of Synonyms 
and Antonymns; retail $1.25; net 70 
cents; postage 10 cents. 

Emerson's Essays, First Series, cloth, 
12 mo., large type, 320 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Powell's Our Heredity from God 
retail $1.75, net $1.37, postage 13 cents 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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UNITY COMBINATION OFFER. 

To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
we vriir>eT' The Kingdoms of Na- 
TUife, by Ransom Dexter, half moroc- 
co edition, gilt edges, retail price $6, 
for only $1.* Expressage if paid by 
us 25 cents. 

To any one lending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems, by Alice 
Williams Brotherton, retail price $1, 
for only 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 

To anyone sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Faith that Makes 
Faithful, by William C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, cloth edition, gilt 
edges, retail price $1, for only 30 cents. 
Postage 6 cents. 

To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell Freedom and Fellow- 
ship in Religion, a volume of over 
400 pages, containing essays and ad- 
dresses by various writers, retail price 
$ 1 .50, for only 30 cent-. ;postage 1 o cents. 

To anyone sending $1.50 for Unity 
we will sell The Evolution of 
Immortality, by Dr. C. T. Stock- 
well, retail price $1, for only 25 cents; 
postage, 6 cents. 

Only one book with one subscription 
under this offer. Send a new sub- 
scription with your own renewal and 
you can order two books, or renew your 
subscription for two years in advance 
and you can order two books. 

Do not send postal orders payable to 
" Unity " or to any of its editors, as 
this only causes annoyance. The best, 
cheapest, safest and most convenient 
form of remittance is a money order, 
which can be obtained at any American, 
United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo 
express office, payable to Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. If these cannot be ob- 
tained, send a bank draft or a postal 
order, as postal notes are no safer than 
currency. 

Address all business letters regarding 
Unity or the purchase of books to 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

The Safe Side, by Richard M. 
Mitchell, is an octavo volume of 385 
pages, devoted to an examination, from 
a theistic point of view, of the question 
of the divinity of Jesus. Its motto, " It 
is safe to know the truth," indciates the 
author's spirit; his conclusions are 
substantially the same as those reached 
by most Unitarian authors, though Mr. 
Mitchell,a layman, has never been iden- 
tified with the Unitarian movement. 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham says, in a letter 
to the author: " The book has been 
received and perused. Allow me to 
thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I 
find it original and able. Its frankness, 
out-spokenness, boldness interest me 
greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction 
that the belief in the deity of Christ 
was the essence of Christianity; that 
the religion must fall with this, that a 




THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 



This wonderful family story paper U read erery 
„jek by 400,000 people. It Is a large, eight - 
I >aper, every page filled solid full of Interesting 



week by 400, (XX) people. It Is a large, eight -page 
paper, every page filled solid full of Interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 



a sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special art! 

AlWI^Tfi l KT cles on the Household Department, Ladies' Work, 
XEUKIj Boys 1 and Girls' Departments. The Famous 

Funny Columns of Th« Yankee Blade are 
edited by Sam WALTER F08B, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation 1h rapid ly increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read, its reading 
mat' er Is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don't fail to 
try The Yankee Blade. You will be delighted with It. Comes every 
wee*. Our regular subscription price Is $2.00 per year. W« oflfcr II to 
new lubierlbers fbr only 9 LOO n jear, or 
BO cents for «li months. We will send It three 
months for 25 cents. Ifyoii will enclose O els. 
extra* and mention this paper, ire will 

■end you KICK IB m Half Doien Japanese ftbifn Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square, In handsome designs, assorted. 
JThia is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Send at once. Kent 9 
years for 81.75. Thjb Yaxkxe Blaue Is for sale at all newsdealers, for 6c. per copy. 

rOTTEll & POTTER, Ms. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We have examined the abmemnmed paper and Japanese handterehie/s* and find them ss 
be m remariabie bargain. We eon recommend them to all our reader*.— Editor* 
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/ Is the name selected from thousands suggested by I 

SS£f«£lNew striped Rose 
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THE GREATEST NOVELTY 



IN HAJID Y HOSES E VMM OFFERED. 
It originated with us hi 1885 ; Is entirely hardy, haw- I 
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revision of doctrine, history, psychol- 
ogy becomes necessary. This you have 
undertaken. I may differ here and 
there from you, but on incidental points 
only, where you may he right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sym- 
pathies are entirely with you. You 
have learning, thought, insight on your 
side, and I think this volume will at- 
tract attention by the honesty with 
which it presents the claims of reason 



and avows the good results of obeying 
the natural laws of the mind. You do 
a service in printing it. I would advisfe 
its wide circulation." 

The book is published by the author 
and in ay he ordered from us. Thp 
retail price is $1.50, but any Unity sul»* 
scribe r may have it for $1.00; postage 
thirteen cents. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St 
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EDITORIAL. 

The American Israelite rejoices in the Unitarian Post- 
Office Mission work because if they succeed they will bring 
many Christians a step or two nearer to Jewish truth. 

A religious exchange calls Herbert Spencer a " cham- 
pion bungler." We had supposed that religion brought 
refinement at least, but religious newspapers are not always 
religious. 

The Paris exposition this year will illustrate the growth 
of the house by forty-nine structures reaching from the 
cave to the modern home, each tenement occupied with lay 
figures suitably draped. 

A young Woman in one of our western cities quietly 
passed a little card around in business places announcing 
her readiness to do " darning and mending," and she found 
abundance of work. How many go farther and fare worse. 

A New York paper wails sympathetically over the 
future of the organ boy. Electricity is now being brought 
into the service and the small boy must earn his circus 
money in other ways than blowing the church organ on 
Sunday. 

Doctor McCosh, of Princeton College, writing to 
the New York Ledger, says: " Unitarianism is dead and 
laid out for decent burial. Perhaps so, but this corpse 
has been laid out a good many times, and it is too lively for 
burial yet. 

The WotnatCs Standard is afraid that women are 
"over-sensitive to criticism." It says: "Men fearlessly 
criticise each other's work and by that same sign they con- 
quer. A little honest criticism now and then, in the right 
spirit, is exactly what women's work needs." 

In an article on Common Sins, a writer in the New 
Church Messenger says: "But if in the common things 
of life c we go down into hell,' we may in our common 
things, small acts of courage, of love and self forgetting, 
find our heaven also. For heaven is conjunction with the 
Lord, as hell is being separated from Him." 

The Christian Union, reviewing an article by John 
Burroughs, — "Can Miracles Happen ? " — says : " To believe 
falsehood under the influence of the emotions is supersti- 
tion. To disbelieve the truth under the influence of intellec- 
tual pride is infidelity. Both are immoral, and, on the 
whole, humanity and the church have suffered more from 
believing falsehood without evidence than from disbeliev- 
ing the truth in spite of evidence; that is, from superstition 
than from skepticism." 

To helpless invalids— and to those people who intend to be- 
come invalids — to Sunday-school teachers, and to Post-Office 
Mission workers, we commend a little autobiographical 
sketch, by Mary B. Waterman, called "Life from a Wheeled 
Chair." It is quite as good in its way, as " Hello ! Santa 
Claus," by the same writer, is in another. Teachers who 
are always searching for fresh and good things for holiday 
festivals, will, we feel sure, after reading the above, and 
" Mixed Pickles" and " A Christmas Whiff from Polly's 
Smelling Bottle," be ready to hail something new by Mrs. 
Waterman next year, and in the meantime will find use 



for the " Wheeled Chair," if not for the others. The 
price of the paper covered editions ranges from 10 to 25 
cents, and any bookseller can get the set. 

In the midst of so much doleful forecast it is encourag- 
ing to find a London philanthropist, George W. McCree, 
sending to the Daily News the following testimony: "The 
poor of London are far less poor, less ignorant, less wretched 
and less vicious than they were twenty-five years ago. In 
the matter of sports the people are less cruel, brutal and 
depraved than they were. They are cleaner in their hab- 
its, and consequently more healthy. There is less disease 
and a wider acquaintance with sanitary laws." 

" A Mother of Sons," speaking in the Union Signal, 
says she has been led to cry over certain passages in the 
fifth and twelfth of Numbers where God seems to have 
declared against woman by " exacting of her that not 
demanded of man." If the good sister takes the crude 
social enactments of a semi-barbarous age as the unfailing 
edicts of God for all times and places, there are many 
other passages which if intelligently read would cause her 
mother eyes to shed tears and the mother heart to break. 

The Pall M all Gazette has been on the quest for the 
twelve greatest women in the world. Fifty-one names 
were returned. The first twelve are as follows: Joan of 
Arc, George Sand, Queen Elizabeth, Maria Theresa, 
George Eliot, Madame Roland, Catherine of Siena, Sap- 
pho, Mrs. Browning, Esther, Charlotte Bronte, and Mad- 
ame de Stael. Elizabeth Fry and Mary Somerville 
received the same number of votes as Madame de Stael. 
We would like to see the list revised from an American 
standpoint. 

Doctor Colby, of Iowa, has been telling the Baptist 
theological students at Morgan Park " Some of the Minor 
Faults which Often upset Ministers." He enumerated 
among others the following points: (1) Carelessness in 
meeting his financial obligations; (2) neglect of good man- 
ners; (3) failure to hold his tongue; (4) disposition to cherish 
personal prejudices; (5) an autocratic manner; (6) ultra 
measures in discipline; (7) over-dignified seriousness; (8) in- 
ordinate jocoseness 5(9) mental indolence; (10) intellectual 
rashness." This is a list applicable to other then Baptist 
latitudes. 

The Neighborhood Guild, which Dr. Stanton Coit, now 
in charge of the Ethical Society of London, started in a 
forlorn part of Eew York City, remote from church influ- 
ences, is now flourishing under the lead of C. B. Stover, a 
theological student. High church Episcopalians and the 
daughter of M. D. Conway are among the active support- 
ers. It supports kindergartens, weekly sociables, study 
classes, etc., and the privileges are enjoyed by Jews, Rom- 
anists, Protestants and rationalists. And still this is called 
the " Guild " and those are called churches! Where is relig- 
ion best exemplified? 

The Rocky Mountain Christian Advocate (Methodist) 
has this item : " Charles Wesley, when in Boston on his 
return to England, preached three times in King's Chapel, 
an Episcopal church. It has been suggested that the 
Methodists of Boston request permission to hold a memo- 
rial service in that church." Before this step is taken the 
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Methodists ought to be told that King's Chapel is now a 
Unitarian cUurch. We have no doubt permission would 
be cheeriufly given. But since the action of the Method- 
ists refusing Unitarians the use of their church at Sara- 
toga, our evangelical brethren would probably feel delicate 
about accepting such a favor. 

Information wanted of my aunt, Flora Hillard. She was 
sold in 1861 from Louisiana to a man by the name of Pinch, who 
went to Texas and took her with him. I have not heard from her 
since. She first belonged to a man by the name of W. W. Collins, 
any information will be gladly received. Please address, B. T. 
Davis, Mine La Motte, Madison county, Mo. 

The above advertisement from the Christian Recorder ^ 
which recalls with a shock a bit of modern history, should 
also let pity mingle pity with indignation, for the Rev. 
Mr. S., a colored minister, writing to the same paper. 

Apropos of Langham, the friend of Robert Elsmere, 
the Christian Union says: " The only way to escape ster- 
ility of mind and character is to feel and live with men and 
not apart from tnem, to bear cheerfully the stress and 
struggle, to be patient with to-day's imperfections, and to 
struggle after the ideal by entire and continuous identifica- 
tion with the actual. In the swiftest current of life and 
action is to be found the most vigorous and victorious 
living." 

"The doctrine [of woman suffrage] is pernicious, because it 
teaches women self-reliance, independence of the support, 
aid, and assistance of men. These teachings are impedi- 
ments to matrimony. Man is ennobled by his contributing 
to the support of woman. It exalts his nature, increases 
his ambition, extends his manhood ; in a word it makes 
him a better citizen, a better member of society; and the 
affection of woman, her womanhood is extended in con- 
sideration of man's bounty. . . . The sexes are dependent 
upon each other, and their dependence contributes to the 
benefit of the males and females. Remove their depend- 
ence upon each other, and you estrange them." So runs a 
clipping from an exchange. Would that the spirit of 
Lucretia Mott and the other "females" who made this 
reverend brother's education and preaching possible, might 
descend upon him and convert him ! . 

MORALS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Christian Register of last week gives seven of its 
noble pages to a symposium on the question, " Can Mor- 
ality be taught without Sectarianism ?" Upwards of 
thirty spokesmen are introduced, all of them men and 
women of commanding position, speaking with the author- 
ity of specialists, ranging from the school-room through 
the college, the pulpit, up to the cardinal's seat, the latter 
being allowed greater space than any other one contribu- 
tor. All sides are represented, and no conclusion arrived 
at, but it is encouraging to discover with what unanimity 
all recognize the need of moral instruction and the ex- 
pressed or implied admission that religion exists chiefly for 
the purpose of enforcing the demands of ethics. The 
trend of thought, as well as the demands of justice, drives 
our public schools to one or the other alternative. They 
must have nothing to do with religion and its formulas, all 
doctrines and dogmas must be excluded in order that they 
may be fair to all, or else they must be so hospitable to all 
forms of religion and conscientious non-religion, they must 
treat them all so fairly and thus ally themselves to the inspi- 
rations in all, that each sect and denomination and the non- 
sectarian will be glad of the culture the public schools 
afford, even in the religious direction. When this spirit of 
hospitality is absolutely genuine, a genial study of the his- 
torical manifestations of all religions, and the interpreta- 
tion of each branch of religious organization by a friend 
of each organization, will be possible in our public schools. 
Such a course will be elective, not enforced. Then the 
Bible will be a recognized text-book in the proper series. 

will be an available treasure-house of antiquities, a gate- 



way into the past, a glimpse of the origin of the stream 
which, mingled with the Roman and Greek streams, 
yielded to Europe and America their civilization. While 
mutual suspicions and misunderstandings make this impos- 
sible at tRe present time, it is now possible to begin a 
systematic, direct and delightful study of morals, treated 
not from the standpoint of the metaphysician but of the 
historian. The growth of the house is no more distinctly 
an available study for our public schools than is the growth 
of the family in that house. The growth of the farm, the 
bank, the state, and the duties that spring therefrom, are 
objects of text-book guidance and class-room exercise just 
as the elements and principles of geometry are such ob- 
jects. In both cases the text-book should be subordinate 
to the skill, personality and contagion of the teacher; but 
we cannot afford much longer to trust honesty, patriotism, 
industry, to indirect influences alone, though far be it from 
us to discount such teachings. 

The best part of these class studies in morals will be the 
prompt application of the same. Word has just come to 
us of a High School in the vicinity of Chicago which, under 
the guidance of the principal, has organized a "Charity 
Circle" in each room, whose duty it is to look up cases of 
destitution and to take steps for their relief . The teacher 
reporting writes: "Last night I met a young girl, her face 
aglow with happiness, coming from a home where she had 
just carried the news to a needy man that she had found 
steady employment for him. She found the family desti- 
tute, the last loaf and the last cent gone. *0 how thankful 
that man was when I told him the good news,' said the 
little girl; and she added, C I never was so happy in my 
life.' " But it is not spring-time all around in our public 
schools. The freezing months still remain in the adminis- 
tration of the public schools where the superintendent re- 
fused any co-operative help with any educational activity 
looking towards broadening the sympathies and arousing 
the patriotism of children, on the score that the duties of 
the school board were limited to the hours of four to nine 
and the school-house yards. If this is so, then the public 
needs another Educational Commission to look after the 
education of the School Boards, to train neglected parents, 
to instruct the busy working-men, the immigrants who sin- 
cerely seek to fit themselves for citizenship. Night schools, 
patriotic lectures, popular instruction in science, free assem- 
bly halls where the poor may enjoy intellectual advantages 
which now are available only to the prosperous, will natu- 
rally come under the province of such Educational Com- 
mission, and its expense will be a legitimate demand on 
public funds. Such a commission could educate parents 
so that compulsory education will be less often de- 
manded. 



CONTRIBUTED. 



THE YOUNG RABBI. 

Thou lookest backward reverently. 'Tis well; 

The springs of life and faith are still our shrines. 
And, standing strong in living deed, the spell 

Of this day's call thy listening heart divines. 

The morrow's light is on thy brow, thy step 

Leans forward where the quickening word abides; 

Thy past a pledge that yet that Mystic Roll 
A fuller, holier revelation hides. 

Young heritor of ancient faith, thou guide 
Of present need, and seer of faith to be! 

The august centuries converge on thee, — 
One living God behind, before, beside. 

The same Eternal keeps the open door: 

Stand forth with Him, and sing to-day's mizmorl 

£. C. L. Browns. 
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THE ETHICS OF LORD TENNYSON'S POETRY. 

There is a carious tendency among Americans to day to 
underrate the force and meaning of Lord Tennyson's verse, 
and to ignore that portion of it which bears upon man's 
spiritual growth and his relations to modern life. We like 
to think of this great poet as the author of "The May 
Queen," or of " Maud," or of the " Idyls of the King." 
We say a great deal about the delicacy of his language, 
and the skill with which he swings his marvellous rhythms. 
We are fond of quoting couplets or even single lines, as 
" Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies," 

and noting the rare perfection of every jeweled word. And 
— what is less pleasant — we are sometimes guilty of jeering 
coarsely at the comparative failures of his old age, at the 
hand which has lost a portion of its youthful cunning, and 
the heart which has lost a portion of its youthful fire. We 
are severe, too, upon his title, and his pension, and his 
laureateship, as if titles and pensions and solid profits were 
utterly unknown in our own enlightened land. It pleases 
us, in short, to maintain a somewhat supercilious attitude 
towards the author of " In Memoriam " and " The Prin- 
cess," while, with beating heart and bended knee> we listen 
to every word that Browning utters, as though to the in- 
spiration of a god. 

" Browning," I heard a recent lecturer assert, " is the 
only English poet, living or dead, who has any message 
for the men of the nineteenth century ;" and the audience 
to whom this extraordinary statement was made, received it 
with smiling acquiescence. Browning, the poet of revolt, 
appeals powerfully and passionately to the surging, curious, 
agitated life of to-day; Tennyson, the poet of order and 
moderation, seems sadly tame by contrast, unless indeed we 
are able to recognize the abiding strength of a calm and 
temperate wisdom. 

44 Self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power;" 

and # the same sturdy spirit of self-control that suffices to 
hold a great nation in check, manifests itself as clearly and 
positively in the delicate repression of all exuberant fancy, 
in the severe exclusion of all random and prodigal verse. 
Recklessness and disorder and the turbid out-pouring of 
passion are impulses utterly alien to Lord Tennyson's soul, 
rude forces of an immature civilization from which he in- 
stinctively recoils. They open the door of madness to Maud's 
wild lover, wrecking the flower and promise of his youth. 
They stamp the fierce Paris mob with the brand of insanity 
and weakness even in the moment of its power. 

"There comes a sudden heat, 
The gravest citizen seems to lose his head, 
The king is scared, the soldiers will not fight, 
The little boys begin to shoot and stab, 
A kingdom topples over with a shriek 
Like an old woman, and down rolls the world 
In mock heroics." 

The liberty enthroned by Lord Tennyson is something 
vastly different from this tinsel goddess, with the glare of 
false gems upon her brazen front. It is that finely tempered 
freedom which needs no ribald self-assertion, but lives for- 
ever by the breath of God, and by the combined unceasing 
efforts of patient men. It is that " sober-suited Freedom," 
who of old stepped down from her thunderous heights 

" To mingle with the human race, 
And, part by part, to men reveal 
The fullness of her face." 

It is that strong, far-seeing, self-restrained liberty, 

" Broad based upon the people's will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea," 

His own gray mist- woven land is dear beyond all others 
to the poet's heart because she has made of it her chosen 
resting-place, and with firm hand has laid the foundations 
of its greatness. 



" A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent." 

Again and again with the same untiring purpose has 
Lord Tennyson urged on us a noble ideal of citizenship, 
alike remote from apathy and violence, from the cruel indif- 
ference of selfish wealth, and the restless license of selfish 
poverty. And what are the duties he would force on those 
who stand . between their country and the crowding ills of 
life; what is the abiding virtue that shall save us from the 
waters of desolation ? 

" Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood, firm against the crowd." 

This may sound like hopelessly uninspired language to 
rabid followers of Swinburne, or of William Morris; or 
even to the devotees who dwell amid the misty mountain- 
tops of Browning's veiled verse. But the question at issue 
is which poet has given us the surest, sanest, wisest lesson 
to learn ; and which poet has touched most closely the great 
English-speaking race who, on either side of the Atlantic, 
strive intelligently to uphold those civil rights drawn from 
a common source, the equal property of English and 
American freemen, the equal pride of English and Ameri- 
can hearts. 

Agnes Repplikr. 



THE WANDERING JEW. 

Of all the old superstitions there is scarcely one so sad 
and picturesque as that of the human being who can not 
die, but must suffer on through the centuries until the Day 
of Judgment. The mediaeval chroniclers, from the thirteenth 
century downwards, report with undoubting faith the 
appearances of the poor fury- scourged pilgrim, and there 
are men in the world to-day who think the story not im- 
possible. According to one version, Cartaphilus, gatekeeper 
of the house of Pilate, as Jesus descended from the Judg- 
ment Hall pushed Jesus, bidding him go quicker, and 
Jesus, looking back on him with a severe countenance, said 
to him: " I am going, and you shall wait till the time I am 
to return." 

According to the more common tale, Ahasuerus, a shoe- 
maker, had done his best to compass the destruction of 
Jesus, believing him to be a misleader of the people. When 
Christ was condemned and about to be dragged past the 
house of Ahasuerus on his way to crucifixion, the shoe- 
maker ran home and called together his household that they 
might have a look at the one about to suffer. He stood in 
his doorway when the troop ascended Calvary. As, then, 
Christ was led by, bowed under the weight of the heavy 
cross, he tried to rest a little and stood still a moment, but 
the shoemaker, in zeal and rage, and for the sake of obtain- 
ing credit among the other Jews, drove him forward and 
told him to hasten on his way. Jesus, obeying, looked at 
him and said: "I shall stand and rest, but thou shalt go 
till the last day." At these words the man left his house 
and went forward to behold the crucifixion. As soon as it 
had taken place, it came upon him that he could no 
more return to Jerusalem, nor see again his wife and child, 
but must go forth into foreign lands, one after the other, a 
mournful pilgrim. An Armenian bishop, if his French ser- 
vant and interpreter is to be trusted, said that this wanderer 
had dined with him shortly before his leaving home, and 
that he was now a penitent man, and had been baptized by 
Ananias, who also baptized Paul. But this statement is not 
a reliable one. At the time of the crucifixion he was thirty 
years of age; whenever one hundred years have passed, his 
manhood is renewed for him, so that he stands again at 
thirty, the age at which he committed the sin whose expia- 
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tion is so terrible. He never smiles, refuses all gifts, and 
tells many old stories to those who come from far and near 
to listen. 

The idea of wandering did not enter into the legend un- 
til a later period, when persons pretending to be the undy- 
ing Jew, appeared in various parts of Europe. Near the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century the legend appears in Ger- 
many, brought there by a man who professed to be the 
" Ewige Jude " himself. He appeared at Hamburg in 
1547, giving his name as Ahasuerus, and stating that he 
had been a shoemaker in Jerusalem who would not allow 
Christ to rest at his door when fainting under the weight of 
the cross. This story, however, also rests upon the author- 
ity of an irresponsible reporter. The most important ac- 
count of any of these monomaniacs or pretenders is that 
given of one in Paris (1644) by the Turkish spy: " One day 
I had the curiosity to discourse with him in several tongues, 
and found him master of all I could speak. I conversed with 
him five or six hours together in Arabic." For a long time 
there were kept at Berne, and also at Ulm, enormous pairs of 
shoes said to have been left by the wandering Jew on his 
visits to those places. 

The legend of the wandering Jew seems clearly related 
to a class of myths, found in every part of the world, 
in which certain saints or heroes are represented as 
having never died. Many of these myths — as those of 
King Arthur, Charlemagne, Barbarossa, Tell — are no doubt 
ethnically connected; but the corresponding myths found 
among the Incas, and among various American tribes, may 
lead us to seek for a common root of them all in human na- 
ture — in the unwillingness of men to believe that their 
heroes can be really dead. Esau, Ishmael and others have 
been evil wanderers for the superstitious of various locali- 
ties; but there is one tradition of high antiquity which 
would appear to have especially prepared the way for our 
legend. It is related by G. Weil, that, according to this 
tradition, the golden calf was made by Al Samiri. Moses 
was about to put this man to death when Allah declared he 
Bhould be banished. Ever since that time he (Samiri) 
roams like a wild beast throughout the world; everyone 
shuns him, and purifies the ground on which his feet have 
stood; and he himself, whenever he approaches men, ex- 
claims, " Touch me not I" 

In the familiar legend of the wandering Jew, as to the 
discovery of the true cross, the Jew who, after torture, 
points out its place of concealment to Helena, is named 
Judas; and Maguin has plausibly suggested that the story 
of the wandering Jew grew upon connection with the true 
cross legend; as Cain was a prototype of Judas, so was 
Judas of such doomed wanderers as Malchus in Italy and 
Ahasuerus in Germany. The respect shown by peasants to 
persons pretending to be the wandering Jew was such as 
might have been expected for Cain with a mark on his brow 
defending him from the hand of man. Such a mark was 
supposed to be on the wandering Jew's forehead. One of 
the most philosophic students of modern times, Jacob 
Grimm, has taught the world that many a fairy tale and 
many a peasant superstition are nothing more or less than 
the remains of the great legends of the old heathen relig- 
ious faiths, softened down, but still living in the souls of 
the people. The legend of the wandering Jew, when it was 
pieced together, represented precisely the popular belief 
that this race, having betrayed the supernatural mission, 
had received a supernatural doom. 

There is a tale current among the simple people of 
Switzerland, to my mind quite a thrilling one. Whoever has 
climbed from Zermatt to the Corner Grate, and stood with 
the snowy mass of Monte Rosa on the left, the Weisshorn 
on the right, and directly in front the bleakest and boldest 
of the Alpine peaks, the Matterhorn — its sublimity deep- 
ened and made dreadful by the story with which it is asso- 



ciated, of the men who have fallen from its precipices, 4,000 
feet to the ice below, — whoever has done this will well be- 
lieve that there are few spots on earth more full of dreary 
grandeur. There is a bald, lonely mountain spur confronting 
all the awful desolation upon which the wandering Jew was 
once seen standing, solitary, his haggard figure resting 
against the heavens, before the abashed eyes of the dwellers 
in the vale who looked up. He had been there before, far 
back in the dim centuries; again in the fullness of time he 
will be seen standing there, his tattered garments and di- 
sheveled beard given to the winds, his battered staff in hands 
shriveled and wrinkled till they seem like talons, bent and 
furrowed by his thousand-fold accumulated woes. It will 
be on the Judgment Day on that bleak summit he is to 
receive release from his exceptional doom. 

The wandering Jew has been a favorite subject of poetry 
and romance, and the comparisons drawn from this render- 
ing are quite common in both Germany and France. In 
many instances, as for example, a person not very careful 
about his appearance, habits, restlessness, or in moving 
about, etc., is apt to receive the title of being a wandering 
Jew. The following is from my own experience: While at 
school as a young lad I had the habit of moving about on 
the bench during class, and here quite often I was brought 
to sit still by being called a wandering Jew by the teacher. 

Finally, as to poetry and romance, this legend has been 
a favorite subject as already mentioned. Goethe has given 
the scheme of a dramatic poem on the theme which he had 
contemplated. It has been dealt with by Schubart, " Der 
ewige Jude," 1787; A. W. Schlegel, Warnung, 1811; 
E. Grenier as La Mort du Juif Errant, 1857. Shelley 
evoked the wandering Jew six times, notably for his Queen 
Mab. In 1812 a comedy based on the legend by Craignez 
was performed in Paris. Eugene Sue's romance (1844), 
which stimulated popular interest in the legend, has also 
been often acted. Many German novels have been founded 
on the legend, the most important being those of Franz 
Horn and F. Laun. In England, where the legend had been 
made familiar by the ballad, Percy's Eeliques, there was 
also acted at Drury Lane, in 1797, a comedy by Andrew 
Franklin, entitled the " Wandering Jew, or Love's Masque- 
rade." Frequent and varied use of the legend has been 
made in later years. 

Henry Frank. 



"ROBERT ELSMERE."* 

"Yet he did not talk much of immortality, of reunion. It was 
like a scrupulous child that dares not take for granted more than 
its father has allowed it to know. At the same time it was plain to 
those about him that the only realities to him in a world of shadows 
were God — love — the soul." 



4 Amid a world of forgetfulness and decay in the sight of his own 
shortcomings and limitations, or on the edge of the tomb, he alone 
who has found his soul in losing it, who in singleness of mind has 
lived in order to love and understand, will find that the God who is 
near to him as his own conscience has a face of light and love." 
****** 

" Paradise is here, visible and tangible by mortal eyes and hands 
whenever self is lost in loving, whenever the narrow limits of per- 
sonality are beaten down by the inrush of the Divine spirit" 

— Robert Elsmere. 

The story of Eobert Elsmere is one of the new move- 
ments in literature, and deals with many of the vital prob- 
lems of the day. The chief points of interest center in the 
struggle of a young clergyman, rector of the Church of Eng- 
land, out of the realms of an orthodox faith into one of 
liberal Christianity. His wife, a perfect type of the Puritanic 
Christian, but an exquisite character, cannot follow him. 
The shock to her, and the effect of this change upon their 

•Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London and New York: Mat- 
Millan A Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.35. 
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life, is fall of pathos, and is drawn with a delicacy of per- 
ception never before equaled excepting by George Eliot 
The hero carries his liberal faith to the workingmen, and 
into the slums of London, and demonstrates with sun-like 
clearness what help and comfort can be given to the poor, 
maimed, starved souls of a great city. Other questions are 
wrought out with infinite beauty and clearness. The hero 
dies a martyr to the cause. 

The characters in " Robert Elsmere " are real and 'human, 
and exist as truly as those of Meredith, or Tolstoi. Yet, we 
feel more vigorous, more hopeful, after reading the first 
We are not left in the depths, but with renewed faith that 
human nature has within itself recuperative power to rise. 
What keen analysis is shown in the story of Langham's life, 
and dismal failure! What insight, in the delicate touches 
portraying Rose's mental and spiritual development, and 
the pathos, and bathos, of her momentary loss of equilib- 
rium, and penance! — a penance due to the sacredness and 
purity of love, a new and beautiful doctrine in literature. 
" I said I loved him, and I let him kiss me," she confesses 
to her true lover, and imposes a penance upon herself for 
this wrong. The lesson of the Squire's life of cold, barren, 
loveless intellectuality! A warning to those who, like Faust, 
are filled with the spirit that denies; that only wish — to 
know — and not to love — also. 

This is pre-eminently a nineteenth century novel, full of 
its vast unrest and cry for light, but also its promised 
peace, a large, serene, satisfying peace. The pages are 
teeming with the spiritual force which created a Channing 
and Emerson, and whose word and work are being carried 
out by this generation. The ethical principles enunciated 
in this marvellous book, if lived, would carry the world 
along safely for decades, or centuries. It is another " liter- 
ary Bible," a forecast of the novel of the future, the art of 
the future. 

This book answers the question so often asked — What 
have liberal Christians to give the poor, the sorrowing, the 
outcast? We need more martyrs like Robert Elsmere, for 
our glorious inheritance, not martyrs to be burned at the 
stake, or hung upon the scaffold, but men made so by fire 
and feeling. We need more passion, to kindle this intellec- 
tual perception into action. The pioneers of the new gospel 
had an herculean task to perform, it was a child of thought, 
born of hunger and doubt; but ours, without the travail of 
labor. The intellectual phase has been made clear, proven 
by the evolution of history, science, and man's spiritual 
needs. " To re-create the Christ! It is the special task of 
our age, though, in some sort and degree, it has been the 
ever-recurring task of Europe since the beginning." This 
rich inheritance we must make vital to those who come after 
us. Ours, to pass on the "word," which is to become 
" flesh." We must sacrifice upon the altar of this beautiful 
faith all pride of intellect, and strive to give this gospel ac- 
ceptably to thirsting lips crying for fresh waters. We need 
more genuine loyalty to our inheritance and a keener sense 
of the responsibility it imposes upon us. We are wont to 
sit comfortably in our libraries, and thank God for Channing 
and Emerson! We are so filled with the belief that moral 
life, honest action every hour, are the only true service we 
can render to God, humanity, or ourselves, and so respect 
the right to individual freedom that forms and ceremonies 
lose much of their urgency ; but the masses wait its leaders, 
and to carry this saving faith to their hearts, we must show 
our colors, hoist our flag, and, if need be, shout hosannas 
for our cause. Robert Elsmere is a movement looking to 
this end, and as such, we hail it with joy. 

Mart £. Cols. 



RECOINED IN A RUDER MINT. 
In all truth, as its life, its creator, is God ; and so who is 
finding truth is finding God ; in whom truth is dwelling 
and finding a life expression, God is dwelling, and in the 
nobleness of life showing the shining of His face ; and sal- 
vation is only a growing in the knowledge of the truth and 
the living of it. Becoming perfect as the Father in heaven 
is perfect is simply undiscouraged searching and bravest 
battling, attaining unto the possession of the truth in the 
conformation of our life to its life. It is as universal a fact 
as light, that without bounds of creed or race or any man's 
thought of environment, in the measure that man has truth 
and lives it, he has God life and likeness. But yet from 
God are worm life and bird life, higher the one above the 
other than blossomed trees and song are higher than the 
dust; and in man, worm life may unfold into bird life. He 
who is content in the worm life when he might soar and 
sing in the bird life, is becoming less than a worm ; and he 
who is content to look down from the wing and song of the 
bird life with contempt upon the worm life of a brother, — 
who has within him the same possibilities of nobleness that 
blesses himself now with wing and with song, — never caring 
to help him up the patient way of growing wings and learn- 
ing songs, has yet a worm life within dragging him down 
from titillating flights. To delight in all truth and its free- 
dom, and to strive after the higher and yet higher truth 
that ever beckons heavenward, and to desire and toil ear- 
nestly that our less favored brother may come up higher even 
to our side or pressing beyond, — this is to have the central 
truth, the love of our brother, whom, if having seen we do 
not love, we are incapacitated to love the God whom we 
have not seen. j. m. s. 



"Truth, Beauty, Goodness, — the three fundamental 
tones in the Rhythm of the world." 

— American Journal of Education. 



STRAY NUGGETS. 

Every myth some truth doth hold. 
Like the tabled sage of old, 

Love, the cunning Alchemist, 
Turns our leaden lives to gold. 

— Alice Williams Brotherton, in the Independent, 

If every man said what he thought, it [dogmatic Christ- 
ianity] would not subsist a day. — Shelley. 

" The brotherhood of man is to be traced, not to the father- 
hood of Adam, but to the fatherhood of God." 

" It's dangerous business to tell stories that are lies in 
the name of the Lord." — Lutheran Observer. 

The hardest thing in the world is to do right one's self, 
and the easiest is to see where others fall short of doing 
right. 

No more fruitful cause of human tragedy has ever 
existed than this variance between intellect at rest and in- 
tellect in motion. — John Weiss. 

Intelligence is vision, and vision leads to progress and 
to organization and to institutions, and to innumerable 
individual and public benefits. — Exchange. 

The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, devout souls 
are everywhere of one religion, and when death has taken 
off the mask they will know one another, though the di- 
verse liveries they wear here make them strangers. — Wil- 
liam Penn. 

" Some men are spoiled by the years of plodding among 
dry classic roots and the profound of mathematics. They 
appear to lose all the juice which God has given them, and 
go about giving the hungry sheep dry tongue, and wonder 
that their brethren, not half so learned, double and quad- 
ruple them in the best fruits of the ministry." — Lutheran 
Observer. 
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THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE LECTURES. 

The second course of lectures, on Charities and Correc- 
tion, was well begun on the evening of January 24, in the 
cheery Architectural Sketch Club room, one of the char- 
acteristic features of the evening being the free and ani- 
mated discussion following the lecture. The lecturer, Mr. 
W. Alexander Johnson, was introduced by Rev. J. Vila 
Blake as an able and practical thinker upon all subjects 
related to the " New Charity." 

The speaker began by stating that he would offer first a 
declaration of principles. 

In the outset, said Mr. Johnson, it may be stated that if 
friendly visiting were rightly done it would evolve almost 
a perfect habit of charity. We want first an accurate knowl- 
edge of what charity is doing. Unfortunately the com- 
mon feeling is that we know all about charity, because 
familiar with all its terms. 

The first important question to be asked is, Is there a 
social science? It is beginning to be, but in its merest 
infancy. Mankind is the subject; facts pertaining to 
man's social welfare the data. It is a science founded on 
general laws as sure as those of any exact science. For the 
evils apparent in city and state, most people have a ready 
remedy, and one frequently violating the true principles of 
sociology. The average legislator, who should be but is 
not a careful student of sociology, arbitrarily settles social 
questions with regard to certain results, — the offices to be 
filled, tax payers to be pleased. 

Herbert Spencer's admirable definition of social science 
in his Introduction to the Study of Sociology, — a most 
clear, succinct statement, — should be carefully read, his be- 
ing the greatest mind the development of worldly philoso- 
phy has ever seen. As there is a reign of law in nature 
so also is there in human nature, and if there are principles 
of action common to all individuals, these same principles 
may be more certainly predicated of mankind in mass. 

There is a scientific method of research in sociology as 
in any other science, — induction, the gathering of general 
truth from particular cases; deduction, the demonstration 
that some particular case has the marks that bring it under 
a certain general proposition; verification, the confirmation 
or checking off as correct of conclusions arrived at. The 
common fault of inaccurate thinkers is in beginning in the 
middle. We shall pursue the scientific, not the scholastic 
method, endeavoring to avoid the error common to special- 
ists — regarding their own departments of inquiry as most 
important — and take broad views. Sociology is but in its 
infancy, because but recently has the subject attracted gen- 
eral attention ; but it is slowly developing, even gaining a 
foothold in the intelligent conduct of public institutions. 

There are four lines of research in the consideration of 
charity and correction, — Prevention, Relief, Reform, and 
Betterment of Life. These are not named in the order of 
their historical development, the thought of prevention be- 
ing recent, and that of betterment of life more recent still. 
Moreover the second and fourth lines of thought bear 
more directly on charity, the first and third on correction. 
Under the head of prevention fall all efforts toward educa- 
tional development, the kitchengardens, kindergartens, in- 
dustrial schools and the like. Among efforts toward re- 
lief may be classed asylums, poorhouses, hospitals. Re- 
form and relief may be grouped together, the former in- 
cluding the prison systems, though many institutions fall 
under both charitology and penology. The betterment of 
life comprises all effort looking toward uplifting the degra- 
ded and unfortunate to abetter material, physical and moral 
plane. All of these modes of assistance grade into each 
other; and friendly visiting, in connection with the educa- 
tional work, insures both the better guidance and the 
stronger life of the new charity. 

The prevalent question of to-day is: Is life worth living? 
A more universal Yes to this question is the object of 
all true sociological research. Legislation does not, as it 



should, touch this question of the betterment of human 
conditions except in a casual way, as in boards of health, 
etc. It should enforce compulsory education, provide ways 
and means of material comfort, as in the regulation of ten- 
ement buildings; it should do this, and much more. 

Through the four lines of research mentioned above, runs 
a principle, a fundamental law of charity, carefully heeded 
by all earnest students of these questions, namely the law 
of the individual. The real- good done in an institution 
stands in inverse ratio to the number of patients under one 
superintendent. Ranged about this main principle are three 
subordinate ones: — First, that no two individuals are alike; 
second, that the massing of individuals hasan intro-cumula- 
tive effect; third, that in humanity there is an inborn ten- 
dency to family life. This principle of the individual is 
recognized in the cottage plan of grouping criminals, from 
thirty to forty being placed under one roof. The size of 
the household may vary according to the nature and occu- 
pation of its members. 

The question now arises as to the definition of charity. 
Professor Seeley has said that the hottest argumentative 
conflicts have been, not between those diametrically op- 
posed in opinion, but between those whose ideas are 
identical though expressed in different terms. The science 
of charity has no special terminology, appropriating words 
already in use, and hence limiting adjectives must be used, 
there being no science where careful definition is more 
necessary. Chemical terms, like cadmium, gold, admit of 
no doubt or variation, but what of terms used in speaking 
of charity, such as the poor, pauperism, relief, the better- 
ment of life, alienist, etc. The progress of any science may 
invariably be predicted from the exactness of its terminol- 
ogy. 

The term charity presents a curious growth from its 
earliest use, signifying love, to its present use. Charity in- 
cludes every means of help, public or private; relief through 
individual beneficence, or the poor law. It may be divided 
into three classes — public, quasi-public and private charity, 
the first referring to such institutions as the almshouse; the 
second to all voluntary public charity, including outdoor 
relief and the relief work of the churches; the line between 
quasi-public and private charity is not a clear one. AH 
modes of relief are fruitful causes of pauperism, but private 
charity's worst result is the almshouse. The private bene- 
factor feeds vice by a charity at times too generous, more 
often too niggardly ; yet undoubtedly the charity of the 
future will be private charity, the mercy twice blessed. 

There are three grades in the finished product of man- 
ufactories — the best quality or firsts; the seconds, — goods 
slightly damaged; the wasters or spoilers, comprising goods 
made over into something else, or destroyed. If a man's 
stock is largely seconds his profits are cut down ; if spoilers, 
he becomes bankrupt. The subjects of charity and correc- 
tion are the seconds and the sf oilers of humanity, the inhab- 
itants of our almshouses. Relief helps the inefficient, aids 
the indolent and the vicious, encourages apparent aggrava- 
tion by frauds of distress; in a word, it works against the 
survival of the fittest, eliminating the element of perfection 
in man and checking progress. As Emerson says: The 
worst thing about charity is that those helped by it are not 
worth keeping alive. Charity injures the individual, -lowers 
wages, throws the worthy poor out of employment by 
interfering with the law of supply and demand, and demor- 
alizes social regulations; we hear justly of asylum- made 
lunatics, charity made-paupers, and considering the off- 
spring of these depraved beings and the long catalogue 
of ills charity produces, it may be doubted whether, on the 
whole, the sum of happiness is not lessened by it. Placing 
the desolate, dreary life of the almshouse beside the sweet, 
tender associations of the home won through honest toil, 
the relieved pauper seems the most miserable of men. * * 
F01 a moment's pleasure the bestower of charity 
ranges himself against the entire system of material devel- 
opment, his only excuse being the fact that material pro#» 
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perity is not the whole of human progress ; emotional growth 
demands the more free exercise of private charity, revolts 
at the sight or knowledge of unrelieved suffering. Private 
charity may injure the race, but it tends towards replacing 
egoism by altruism — the endeavor of the sociologist as of 
the Christian. The data of ethics reach constantly a higher 
plane of being as altruism becomes general in the human 
race. This cardinal principle is the axis centre of individ- 
ual beneficence with its radiance of hopefulness. Altruism 
records growth, and considering the acquired force of 
hereditary instinct, charity is perhaps justified by its effect 
on the benefactor and through him on the race. Yet its 
evil effects should be closely studied, and so far as possible 
destroyed. 

Correction involves the whole system of the treatment 
of prisoners. It should have always two objects in view — 
the protection of society, and the reformation of the crim- 
inal. The ethical basis of correction is always prominent 
with the sociologist. Spencer says that criminals should 
be both separated from society and rendered self-supporting. 
True correction dispenses with retaliatory measures. Care- 
ful examination into a particular system of penalties in 
England has shown that crime diminished as the severity 
of the penalty decreased. Revenge in punishment defeats 
its end. Execute the murderer, if the protection of society 
demands it, but in the most humane manner, and never 
punish more than absolutely necessary. 

No conflict exists between ethics and economics. The 
Utilitarian's and the Christian's experience are in perfect 
accord. The value of a full grown man having a trade, it 
is estimated, is $1500. Over and above his expenses he 
yields the sum of $150, or 8 per cent on the investment, 
allowing for a 2 per cent sinking fund. Whatever wipes 
out this value, whether idleness, imprisonment, crime or 
death, works in opposition both to tne advocate of ethical 
and of economic principles; it is the effort of each to re- 
store the man to society. 

The best method of charity, the " new charity," is the 
one with the most kindness in it. Even material prosperity 
is not complete until it includes patriotism and the higher 
virtues. Working from the standard of feeling we realize 
the truest progress. The altruistic is the most economic 
basis of society, the basis requiring the least protec- 
tion of men from each other; when its reign shall have 
come, universal peace shall enwrap the earth like a gar- 
ment. B. G. 



PUNDITA RAMABAI'S WORK PROGRESSING. 

Lend a Hand publishes monthly reports of the progress 
of Ramabai and her associates in their plans for the school 
for high caste Hindu women in India. The January num- 
ber reports the annual meeting of the Ramabai Association 
which was held in Trinity chapel, Boston. Every word 
of the thirteen closely filled pages is interesting, and it is 
hard to select from them single items. Ramabai sailed 
from San Francisco in November, that she might have 
cool weather for organizing her school. She left in good 
health and spirits, though somewhat anxious as to her re- 
ception in India. Some reassuring words have come from 
her Hindu friends. One writes: "We Hindus are noted 
for toleration, and I hope that even the orthodox Hindus 
will receive Pundita Ramabai as their first and greatest ben- 
efactor when she arrives on the shores of her native land 
and lives among her sisters, for whose interest she has so 
earnestly and sincerely given up her life and all." Rama- 
bai desired to have three teachers engaged from America : 
one in literature, one for art industrial work, and one kin- 
dergartner. The first of these, Miss Abby H. Demmon, 
sailed from New York November 17. Ramabai receives 
a salary of twelve hundred dollars a year and Miss Dem- 
mon eight hundred, which covers all their expenses except 
the passage to and from India, the cost of which was 
materially reduced by the generosity of the steamship 



companies. The selection of the other teachers will be de- 
ferred until the school is somewhat organized. Arrange- 
ments have been completed so far as practicable. Rama- 
bai is to take into her school an educated high caste Hindu 
woman and prepare her to take the place of principal in 
case of her own death or serious illness. One great pur- 
pose of the school will be to make the scholars self-sup- 
porting. Every dollar of the profits from the sale of 
Ramabai's book goe6 to the preparation of her school- 
books, the first series of books tor girls ever printed in 
India, and comprising a primer, five reading books, a ge- 
ography and a natural history. They could not be printed 
here on account of the Marathi type. The subject of a 
school building has been considered and plans, based on 
Ramabai's suggestions, have been drawn by English arch- 
itects in Bombay who are interested in her, and submitted 
to the Executive Committee. It is thought besj to wait for 
further reports from Ramabai before entering into any ne- 
gotiations in regard to them. The school will be organ- 
ized in the meantime in temporary quarters. It seems as 
if appeals for the remainder of the sum necessary to finish 
and properly equip the school ought to be unnecessary. 
No one who will take the trouble to examine the needs for 
just this work and the chances it has for great and lasting 
success can fail to be interested. e. e. m. 



THE HOME. 



THANKSGIVING DAY NOW AND OF YORE. 

In a letter of Mrs. E. E. M. to the Christian Register, 
in November, she speaks of Thanksgiving day in the 
years gone by, about which cluster childhood memories, 
and she wonders if the day is spent the same in New Eng- 
land now as of yore? 

Let me speak for the Granite State its: farm houses are 
just as attractive, its kitchens as ample and hospitable, and 
the brick ovens yield as wonderful treasures as in the 
Thanksgiving days of yore. I could show, in our kitchen, 
an oven which, alas! has fallen from its high estate and 
now holds only stove-blacking and brushes where once 
the noble turkey rested. 

Between the old brass andirons the sitting-room fire 
blazes, and an ancient bread toaster, laden with four slices 
of bread, is before the fire toasting so crisp and brown that 
you will beg for more. I could place before you boiled 
cider, apple sauce and more of the u souce " (of which the 
Register letter speaks) both of my own making. 

Hark! in the south chamber the young people are turn- 
ing the spinning wheels. They have been brought from 
their hiding place and I am cautioned not to disturb the 
cobwebs that cling to them — two flax wheels, a spinning 
wheel with some wool rolls, a quill wheel and a nid-noddy 
or two. The time-honored' foot stove stands ready for use. 
This room, with its bare floor, its whitewashed chimney 
through the center of the room, the high-backed rocking 
chairs, pigeon-hole desk, and case full of ancient books, is 
quite a museum in itself. Come with me across the " turn- 
pike" to the strip of wood yonder, and I will show you 
such treasures as will bring back all the happy memories 
of your early country life. These bare brown rocks, — are 
they not beautiful ? — and these that are covered with "rock 
moss," surrounded by dark green brakes; brilliant green 
mosses of various kinds — "bear's grass and steeple," which 
grow more beautiful by exposure to the cold; soft grey 
moss filled with bright red cups, and evergreen trees, 
spruce and fragrant hemlock, drooping low over these 
woodland treasures. 

Rest assured that the Thanksgiving days will never lose 
any of their genuineness so long as the hearts of the New 
England people beat warm and strong. 

. Sarah M. Bailey, 
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Hinsdale, 111.— The dedication of 
Unity church, on the evening of Janu- 
ary 30, was an occasion long to be re- 
membered, both because of the joy it 
brought and the sweet expression it 
gave to deep feeling and genuine fel- 
lowship. Scripture reading, anthem, 
praise and prayer, all helped to turn the 
heart's currents devoutly upward. The 
atmosphere, breathing alike from the 
church, and from its people through 
the little verse on the first page of the 
program, was one of welcome. This 
quaint cottage church with its u Ma- 
donna and Child " and " Man of Sor- 
rows" looking down from the walls, 
tasteful decorations of lily, rose and 
fern, and its pretty interior of Georgia 
pine, appealed at once to eye and heart. 
The service was opened by music from 
organist and choir, followed by prayer 
of thanksgiving by Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes. The dedication scriptures were 
read by Rev. John R. Effinger, con- 
sisting of noble selections from the 
Bible, Emerson, Browning, Whittier, 
and in closing, those appropriate and 
beautiful lines of Mr. Gannett's, " The 
Secret Place of the Most High." The 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. LI. 
Jones. We give but a suggestion of 
his thought. He spoke from the text, 
" For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power and the glory, forever." Through 
all the sublimest manifestations of na- 
ture, said he, we trace an Infinite Pow- 
er back of their power. The power of 
the earthquake is clumsy compared 
with the belfry that holds the 
chimes. Back of all, through all — the 
celerity of life, the docility of electric- 
ity, lies the moral force; thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory for- 
ever and ever, is the divine ascription 
to every soul. Saying, feeling, think- 
ing must end in doing. Your Sinai 



may be in mother's love, in baby's face, 
or, if nowhere else, at least in your own 
life. " In thy face have I seen 
the eternal," said the dying Bunsen as 
he looked up into the face of his wife. 
Ah, there is a great truth in the incar- 
nation, its only error in its limit. Why 
are we here to-night ? At that thought 
our gratitude turns into awe, our 
joy is lost in the burden of respon- 
sibility. Here in this pretty church we 
are to realize our ideals, to domesticate 
an exotic, to make of this a visible ves- 
tibule to the higher heaven made with- 
out hands. Here is to be taught the 
pleasure of openhandedness, the joy of 
truth-seeking, of high thought; for he 
who stops is in league with death. You 
launch to-night a cradle boat of an in- 
finite character. At the close of the 
Lord's Prayer, it is said, the people pro- 
nounced the amen, the "So be it." 
The people should say the amen, but 
also be the amen; pastor and people be 
bound together in the eternal I Am, 
source of everything, the joy of the 
prophets, the destiny of nations, and 
the unity of all souls ! 

The fellowship feature of the even- 
ing was emphasized by letters (two of 
which were read — from Doctor Thomas 
and Rev. Mr. Crowe, of New Jersey, 
Universalist), and addresses by Rev. 
Augusta Chapin of Oak Park, Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes of Luverne, Minn., 
and Rabbi Moses, of Chicago. All 
spoke with feeling. Miss Chapin 
(Universalist) concluded her brief word 
by saying that as she believed the best 
of Universalism to be in its universal 
scope and the best of Unitarianism in 
its unity, so she felt that by a union of 
the two would be obtained the strong 
bond in love and fellowship and good 
works for all the world. 

In Mr. Crowe's letter, he feelingly 
referred to the cable of sympathy be- 
tween the Universalists and Unitarians, 
trusting that continually a few more 
strands might be added, so that soon it 
would be able to bear us. At the close 
of Miss Chapin's address Mr. Gannett, 
who was happy in his words through- 
out, suggested before introducing Mrs. 
Wilkes, that the cable was already be- 
ing built. 

Mrs. Wilkes spoke impressively of 
the greeting of joy she brought from 
the Dakota prairies, illustrating by the 
Dakota farmer who, having recently 
come to the truths of the liberal relig- 
ion, said, "Knowing that God is a being 
not of anger but of love, I look up to 
the stars with only joy and thankful- 
ness." Mrs. Wilkes closed with an ear- 
nest appeal for yet more consecration, 
more devotion: — This is God's hour. 
Shrink not ! 

Rabbi Moses' remarks indicated the 
warm bond of fellowship that may 
exist between teachers of differing 
religious truth. His words were full 
of cordiality and force, and irradiated 



throughout with a pleasant, quiet hu- 
mor. He believed that Unitarians and 
the liberal Jews, whom he represented, 
stood on very similar planes of thought, 
and was glad to extend to them not 
merely the word of toleration but of 
true fellowship. 

A very cheerful trustees* report by 
Mr. J. Van Inwagen, of Hinsdale, was 
followed by the welcome to the Church- 
Home, cordially extended by Judge 
Tiffany, also of Hinsdale, after which 
the service closed with dedicatory re- 
sponsive service by pastor and people, 
hymns by the audience, dedication 
prayer by Rev. T. V. Blake, and bene- 
diction by Mr. Gannett. 

A quickly departing train prevented 
many friends from partaking of a gen- 
erous lunch in the church parlors. b.g. 

Jamestown and Corry, Pa. — The 

Independent Congregational church, of 
which Rev. James G. Townsend is 
pastor, is the most influential church in 
these parts; influential by reason of its 
large congregation and vigorous 
growth, and also by the publicity which 
the press gives to the truths taught in 
its pulpit. The associate pastor is Rev. 
Henry Frank, a young man of brilliant 
parts, of deep devotion and consecra- 
tion. He was pastor of one of the 
leading orthodox churches in James- 
town, but accepted an invitation of the 
Independent Congregational church to 
supply the pulpit until the recovery of 
Doctor Townsend. His sermons are 
published weekly in the Jamestown 
Sun, and widely read. 

Mr. Townsend preached last Sun- 
day in Corry to an audience which 
packed the house, despite the rain. 
Corry is a town of about seven thous- 
and people, and Rev. Mr. Mason of 
Union City has been preaching there 
for several months with great success. 
As Mr. Mason goes east in the spring, 
he and the liberal friends desire Mr. 
Townsend to carry on the work in 
Corry for a time. Mr. Townsend has 
consented to go there once in two 
weeks. It is the intention of Mr. 
Townsend, during the time his church 
is supplied, as his health is so greatly 
improved, to open liberal churches in 
Corry, Oil City, Youngstown, and 
Pittsburg. There is not a liberal 
church in any of these cities, and the 
need is great. Jamestown, Corry and 
Oil City are on the line of the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad, 
one of the best conducted roads in the 
county. J. 

Boston. — The Wednesday noon 
prayer meetings at King's Chapel con- 
tinue to be well attended. " The Park- 
er Memorial Building" has been do- 
nated to the " Benevolent Fraternity of 
churches" with the conditions, 1st, 
that the edifice, or any other edi- 
fice, erected with proceeds of 
sales of present building shall per* 
petually be named after Theodore 
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Parker; 2d, that three tablets in the 
hall shall be inscribed with words from 
his addresses; 3rd, that the building 
shall be used for religious and educa- 
tional purposes. Last Sunday evening 
a public meeting was held in the Hall 
with addresses and a formal delivery of 
keys. It was a noble deed for Mr. 
Parker's friends to do, because their 
charter permitted the sale and distribu- 
tion of funds among stockholders, and 
the estate is worth $150,000. 

The question of a "collegiate 
church " which is attracting some at- 
tention here in ministerial circles was 
discussed last Monday at the Monday 
Club. It evidently has two sides to 
consider. 

Last Sunday Rev. T. G. Milsted, of 
Chicago, preached to the students of 
Harvard University. There are 1,899 
students in Harvard this year, about 
300 more than last year. 

Chicago. — The pleasant parlors of 
Mrs. Charles Dupee were well rilled on 
Tuesday evening, February 5, with the 
lately organized Unitarian Club of Chi- 
cago. An able paper by J. C. Learned 
of St. Louis, on the growth of liberal 
thought in the church,was followed by 
an address by Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes, of 
Dakota, on missionary work in the 
west, which was listened to with much 
interest. After a brief discussion of the 
topics presented, an amendment to Ar- 
ticle II of the Constitution, defining 
the objects of the club, was offered by 
Mrs. E. E. Marean. The amendment 
reads as follows: 

Its objects shall be to promote the spirit of 
fellowship among the Unitarian churches, to 
help maintain the central headquarters in 
Chicago, and to co-operate in the work of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

After full and free discussion the 
amendment was adopted with one dis- 
senting voice. The meeting then resolv- 
ed itself into a social, and refreshments 
were dispensed by the hospitable hostess. 

Chicago Ramabai Circle. — Ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Chicago Ramabai Circle just issued, 
tho local society contains now 217 mem- 
bers. Including the money received 
from the sale of books, the receipts for 
the past year have amounted to $782. 
21. The report reminds members that 
the necessity for active work is quite as 
great this year as last, and further con- 
tributions for the school are earnestly 
solicited. 

Huron, Dakota.— Helen G. Put- 
nam makes her headquarters at Huron 
for three months. She is engaged to 
minister regularly to the Sunday Circle 
and proposes to reach out to other 
points in her missionary labors. We 
send greeting and congratulation to the 
brave little band at Huron. Such cour- 
age and enterprise are destined to win 
in the struggle for existence. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, February 10, services at 1 1 
A. m. Study Section of the Fraternitv, Feb- 
ruary 15; subject, "Tale of Two Cities?' 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, February 10, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday February 10, services at 
10:45 A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, February 10, services 
at 11 a. m. Unity Club, Monday ,,8 p. m. the 
Emerson Section ; Tuesday, 8 p. m., Philosophy 
Section. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, February 10, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute, Fourth Lecture 
on Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday, February 14, 8 p. m., Architectural 
Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Building, 
entrance on Van Buren street. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor of 
All Souls church, will hold four religious 
services at Kenwood Chapel, corner of Lake 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, on successive 
Sunday evenings beginning February 10, 1889. 
He will speak on the following topics : I. 
What are the People Thinking About? II. 
New Materials for Religion. III. The Better 
Education. IV. The Mission of the Liberal 
Church. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all citizens of Kenwood and vicinity to come 
and judge for themselves. 

W. F. White, 
Warren McArthur, 
Mrs. O. E. Weston, 

Committee. 

The Woman's Physiological Institute. 
The seventh lecture, on " Dress " by Dr. Mary 
H.Thompson, February 11, 3 p. m., Ethical 
Culture Hall, 45 and 47 Randolph street 
Lecture free. 

Unity Clubs. — Information is desired con- 
cerning the plan of organization of the various 
Unity and kindred clubs. Will each secretary 
of a club be so kind as to send a copy of the 
constitution of the club, either in writing or 
in print, to 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



Brown's Bronchial Troches 

Contain ingredients which act specially on the 
organs of the voice. They have an extraordi- 
nary efficacy in all affections of the Throat, 
caused by cold or over exertion of the voice. 
They are recommended to singers and Public 
Speakers, and all who, at any time, have a 
cough or troubled with the throat or lungs. 
" I recommend their use to public speakers." 
— Rev. E. H. Chapin. " Pre-eminently the 
best."— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 



Sootfs Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphitea, 

Possesses in the fullest degree the tonic and stimulat- 
ing propcrttes of the Hy pophosphites combined with 
the healing, strengthing and fattening qualities of 
the Cod Liver Oil in a perfectly agreeable form, of 
wonderful value in Consumption, Debility and 
Wasting Diseases. 

In this, as in every community, there are those who 
are out of work, or who are employed at very unsatis- 
factory wages. To any and all such we would say, 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St, Rich- 
mond, Va. They can show you a " better way." 
Capital not necessary* 



Burlington Route. 

Che.tp liands In tho West. 

Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is soil some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
"farther west." In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON'S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, soitabl* for office or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P. S. EU8TIS, 
Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & 0, R, R. 
Chicago/Ill. 



If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 

Maule's Seeds. 

There is no question but that Maule's Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. Their present popularity 
in everv county in the United States proves it, for 
I now nave customers at more than 31,000 post- 
offices. When once sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. My new catalogue for 1889 is pro- 
nounced the most original, beautifully illustrated and 
readable Seed Catalogue ever published. It contains 
among other things, cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, etc, to the amount of 93,5 OQ. 
You should not think of purchasing any seeds this 
Spring before sending for It. It is mailed free to all 
enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 

WE HENRY M ATJLE, 

1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 .' year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Trzbuxs was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Person j in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tbjbunr. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

FRXXTOIC. 

For a club of twenty new yeaTly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca* vassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



THI/ni AOV A book for every woman. 

I U IV U L I 111 I ALICE B. 8TOOKHAM, M. D. 

The most popular work for iprilTO 

1 12,000 SOLD So^ |B:?S AGENTS 

Alice B. Htockham A Co., Chicago. Ill 
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PURE 




Its superior excellence proven in millioDsof homes 
for more than a quarter of a century. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. a Dr. Price's Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Bold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDEB CO., 



NEW YORK. 



8T. LOUIS. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 ». year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribuwb was founded in 1888. It has 
A wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persona in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yeaTly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one addrese 
one year for $2.10. 



POULTRY 



GUIDE (complete) and onr 
Monthly 5 months on trial, 



15c RURAL CAIJL, Colnmhng, Ohio. 




REDUCED TO $22.00 

Our " Columbia » Plo. 5t 

High Arm, Walnut, 5 Drawer, War* 
ranted 5 years, ^ent anywhere on 
receipt of price. Write for circulars. 

THE JEWEL ITB CO.. Toledo, 0., U.S. A, 
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The MOST atUABLE FOOD 

Infants St Invalid*. 

everywhere. Jfot a med- 

ne, but e, tteftm-cooked food, 

I ted to the weakest rtomich. 

nph let five. WOoMSB * Co., 

every lab*-)). Palmer, Maw. 



FREE 



Sample Dr. X. STOCK'S II BOX I 'RIAL WAFERS. 
Low Kate* to Preachers and Teach e rs Amenta 
Wanted. 0TOBH SKDICINK (X)., Quint;, IIIImU. 



LOYE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Cblia Parker Woolley. 
1 vol., i2mo. $ 1. 50. 

"It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day, — an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well dime, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion."— Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charixs M. 
Kkrr St Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



A. MAGAZINE 
The only one of its kind published. De- 



CHOPPING 

■\RY II A II voted to the interests of women. Full 
VQ I RlftlL of fashion, hints on shopplng,lnforma- 
tlon on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
1 lsher*s Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c for 
one rear's subscription, and receive our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address— Shop- 
ping br Mail. 7 &9 Jackson St., Chicago. 
Laura A. Chamberlain Publisher and Proprietor. 




GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES. 

Greatest Bargalas !s£s 

B.ikmK Powder and HiWXBWM 
For particulars address — . 
The Gheai Ajorxgan TiaOe- 
31433Ve6eF8t*WewV«Cltr 



IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 



SB' 



drcd* in successful operation. Quurantet- J 

cohmtehlan " "■ 

at less coat t 
teforlllusC 



larger percentage of fertile eir^ 
»t tlmn any other hatcher. Bend 
as Cata. WO, H.8TAHL, Qateej.UI. 



J 7 5; 00 Joi 2 ^ - 00 £*™?™ S? £ 

Agents preferred who can famish horse and give 
their whole time to the bnsiness. Spare moments 
may be profitably employed also. A few vacancies 

ffitowiw and cities. ?- *• JOHNSON & CO., 1009 
Main St. Richmond, Va. 



"UNITY TRACTS." 

Designed to answer the question, What is Unitarianism ? and to Illustrate the Liberal Faith, Worship 

and Life. 

UNITY OFFICE, 176 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 

The Unity Mission tracts, indicated by the letters "U. M. M , cost five cents each or (with few ex- 
ceptions) twenty-five cents for ten. The Unity Short Tracts, indicated by the letters ** S. T.", cost 
one cent each or thirty or sixty cents a hundred copies. A full set of twenty-nine Unity Mission and 
twenty-one Short Tracts will be mailed to any address for one dollar. 



Personal Life Tracts. 

The Hell of Evolution s. t. 9 

Blessed be Drudgery " 15 

The Ministry of Sorrow '* ig 

" I shall not pass this way again'* " 23 

(See, also, the Readings in " Four Great Masters," 
below.) 

Family Irffe Tracts. 

The Art of Married Life s. t. 4 

The Family Purse " 13 

A Blessing on the Day .. " a 

Co- Education of Husband and Wife u. M. 25 

Co- Education of Parent and Child " 26 

Doctrinal Tracts. 

The Nature of Religion:— 

Religion not Theology s. t. 19 

Natural Religion u. m. i 

The Religion of Jesus " a 

Emerson's Divinity School Address... " 8 

The One Religion •« 12 

The Sympathy of Religions '• 23 

The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy " 31 

Science and Religion: — 

Faiths of Evolution s. t. 6 

Natural Religion u. m. i 

The Growth of Faith «« 7 

Is Scientific Basis for Religion Possible ? " 22 

Christianity: — 

The Religion of Jesus u. M. 2 

Emerson's Divinity School Address.. " 8 
What is it to be a Christian? ' " vj 

Unitarianism : — 

Unitarian Affirmations s. t. i 

Book-shelf of the Liberal Faith " 3 

Faiths of Evolution " 6 

" A Negative and Doubting Gospel " " 7 
Channing, the Man and his Message " S 
Channing and the Unitarian Movement " 11 
Things Most Commonly Believed To- 
day among us «« 17 

Natural Religion u. m. 1 

Religion of Jesus...... •• 2 



Unitarianism : — 

Unitarianism, its Story and its Prin- 
ciples u. m. /> 

Emerson's Divinity School Address.. " S 
Missionary Work in Unitarian 

Churches . " 10 

(See, also, " Four Great Masters," below.) 

The Thought of God u. m. i and 15 

Prayer u. M. 4 and s. t. 2 

Death and Immortality u. m. 3 and s, t. 14, r$ 

Jesus: — 

Jesus s. t. 5 

The Manliness of Christ " 12 

Religion of Jesus U.-M. 2 

Jesus . *' 9 

The Death of Jesus " 29 

The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus.... '* 30 

Miracles " i»> 

Inspiration " 5 

The Bible:— 

Concerning the Bible u. m. 17 

The Bible Regained •• 24 

Retribution s. t. 9andu. at. 31 

For Use in Worship. 
Two Five-cent Hymn-Books :— 

Songs of Faith, Hope, Charityj) u. M. it 

Love to CJod and Love to Man. (For 

revival airs) .- •* 2S 

Four Responsive Services — 8. t. 21 

The Sunday Circle " 20 

Four Great Masters. 

Great Passage* selected from their Writing 
with Sketch of Life. 

Channing u. m. iS(alsos. t. S, ii> 

Theodore Parker- u. M. iq 

Ralph Waldo Emerson V. M. 20 (also S) 

James Martineau v. m. 21 

Miscellaneous. 

A Tract Directory (to A. U. A. and Unity 

tracts) - s. t. 15 

The Temperance Society in the Church.. *' n'» 
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Standard Books at Lowest Prices. 

In Unity of February 2 we explained 
the various elements that enter into the 
cost of the book. This week we ad- 
vertise a series of standard books that 
can be afforded at just about the cost of 
manufacture because they are not sub- 
ject to copyright and are made in so 
large quantities that the cost of the 
plates does not materially affect the 
price of each copy. To save room we 
give only net prices, at which we will 
send the books to our subscribers. Post- 
age must be added if the books are to 
go by mail. All the books in this list 
are bound in cloth unless otherwise 
stated. 

Aesop's Fables, complete. 20 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Separate volumes on Caesar, Herodotus, Cic- 
ero, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer's Iliad, Hom- 
er's Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus, Soph > 
cles, Pliny x Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucvdides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 27 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, 25 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
i2mo, 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 P a S eg » €° cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Arnold's The Light of Asia, 25 cent6, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song oi Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

The ThoughU of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. 25 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Bacon's Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cent*. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher's Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

■ Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell. 
25 cents postage 6 cents. 



Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz, D. D., t 5o cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
12 mo. $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 25 cents, 
postage 8 "cents.* 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 15 cents, 
postage 3 cents. 

Burns' Poems, in three volumes, cloth, 
$1.20, full Russia, gilt edges, $2.00, postage 
1 7 cents. The same complete in one volume, 
large type, 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Carlyle'sLife of Frederick the Great, four 
volumes, $4 00, postage if sent by mail 72 cents. 

Chambers' English Literature, eight vol- 
umes, bound in four, $2.00, postage 40 cents. 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.ro, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

Cruden's Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Dickens' Complete Works in eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

George Eliot's Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5 00, postage 80 cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great. 

Emerson's Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson's Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as 44 Nature"; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9 cents. 

Gibbon's History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith's Works, four i2mo. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Green's Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five i6mo. volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Guizot's History of France, 8 volumes, 
i2mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot's History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cent c , postage 9 cents. 



Hallam's History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton's The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage 9 cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
20 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Hume's History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 

Washington Irvine's Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$375. postage 88 cents. Irving's Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson's Rasselas. 20 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 

Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents, 

Kingsley's Hypatia, 25 cents, postage 8 
cents. 

Knight's History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, "$2. »o, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Owen Meredith's Lucile, 25 cents, postage 
6 cents. 

Mill's Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Mill's Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3 cents. 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage o cents. 

Milton's Prose Works, i2mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage 9 cents. 

More's Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Rambaud's History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19 cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume without illustrations, 70 cents, 
postage 15 cents. 

Prescott's Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Plutarch's Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents. 
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The Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Rawlinson's Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2 40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson s *History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson's Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage 9 cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Sources, 40 cents, post- 
age 8 cents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Roget's Thesaurus, cloth 90 cents, half 
Russia fii.ro, postage 16 cents. 

Rollins Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, ft. 50, postage 47 cents. 

Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage S cents. 

Schiller's History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cent6, postage 8 cents. 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott's Waverly Novels, large i2mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare's works complete in 12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper bound in 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 04 cents a dozen. 

Spencer's Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine's History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
ia cents. 

Thackeray's Complete Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. 

Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. 



Do not send postal orders payable to 
" Unity" or to any of its editors , as 
this only causes annoyance. The best, 
cheapest, safest and most convenient 
form of remittance is a money order, 
which can be obtained at any American, 
United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo 
express office, payable to Charles H. 
Kerr& Co. If these cannot be ob- 
tained, send a bank draft or a postal 
order, as postal notes are no safer than 
currency. 

Address all business letters regarding 
Unity or the purchase of books to 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of chara< ter."— Boston 
Herald. 

•'Pull of originality and common sense." — Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.* 1 — Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there Is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Temflbton in Hartford Courant. 

"The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggest! veness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading Its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.96; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR A C0„ 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 

THE 

-YANKEE BLADE- 

This wonderful family itory paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people* It li 1 large, eight-pa«e 

{taper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; stories of thrilling Interest, adventure, love, th« 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladles' Work, 
Boys* and Girls* Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of Tils Yanok Blade are 
edited by Sam Walter Fobs, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation Is rapldiy Increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
matter Is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulparitv. Don't fail to 
trvTaa Yankee Blade. You will be dt lighted wlih it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. W© offer It to 
new subserlb^n for only 01.00 n .Tear, or 
OOcenUroriixmonthi. We will send It three 
months for 25 cents. Ifyou will encloae 6 el». 
extra, and mention thla paprr, we will 
send Ton lltKK a Half Doren Jai 






send 70a FREE a Half Doxen Japanese Nhlrn Hanauerenten m 

Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half a yard square. In handsome designs, assorted. 
jThls is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonre. Kent 3 
'year* lor 91.75. The Yankee Blade Is 10 r s ai e at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 

TOTTER & POTTER, Fobs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 

We hawi examined the abmse-ntmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find then h 
b§ m remarkable bargain. We can recommend them to all our reader*.— Editor. 



new striped Rose 
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/ la the name selected from thousands frrjfnr<*s*<*l by L 

SSoT^KlNew srnped Rosep 

eon as The Coming Koae. 



THE CREATESTNOVELTY 



IN HARD Y HOSES EVER OFFERED. 
It originated with us in 1SS5 ;ia entirely hardy, hav- L 
inff <*nduredtho riqwof ournorthorn winters with- 1 
out protection. Write us and learn how y>>u can f 

»TMIS ROSE FREEj 

Flowers Ir.rpre and frnirrant; eolor soft, satiny pink, dla- I 
tineLIy htriped, and dashed with white and earmine; free " 
bloomer i not an old flower in a neic name, but a genuine 
novelty. Pricetl-00, prepaid, and each purchaser can hare 

^ir^KT'VlCICS FLORAL CUlDtl 

for |83 9 • the iHonerr Seed Catalogue of America, now ready; F 



revised and enlarged ;nna shay* ; newtw*; elejrant cover; afroutispieo^and 3 Colored | 
Plates. Contains on Illustration aucl_descriptIon of every popular plant, flower and | 
' e, and prices of sam 
._., ' but wo do trlve money's worth, both in qua.. .., 
Ftoirer* and I "egetahle.t. Price of G L7IDE, 1 S cents, and each copy contains a certificate good for that 



u .e8 a Contains on Illustration and description of every popular plant, flower and I 
... stable, ami pricesof same. No bogus offers, wo do not ad vertwe" two dollars' worth for I 
tOcvnts,*' but we do give money's worth, both in quality and quantity. See our Novelties in \ 



amount in beeds.so that tho book is practically free, j AS. VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 




ROSES 



PLANTS 



EEDS 

GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 

Amonjr the Witter wo introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY 
Villi IAIAUT IT I * l combines more good qualities than am 
lUU If All I I i If riiu want t'IKK TKKTKI) SEKDoraily 
for OltCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 

VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 

containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. IT*S A 
BEAUTY! ORDER DIKKCT. Get the bent at honest prices, and save 
all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 green houses, 700 acres. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 




THE THREE BELLE ROSES. 

Here we have Urn t hardy trim uladcllinb> 
itiif POMS (.«[ audi tig 4" below rem) of . 
ilnt> r-ni form and — lOf , [hut i*annot 
be beat where abundance of blossom, 
delightful fragrance and hard v vigor 

I. Color : ctrar link, 
bluthWAite Md ro#jf Bed. Tlie 
price of the three U so low that 
very Tarm honse, every city huiue, d 
verv collar, and every palace f 
.should be graced by them Orders ( 
I are bookni aud will be sent post- 
iuii I <».ii im n-eathi-T |>ermlts. 

■Three BeUte," iKistpatd, 60e." 
BLUE ALSATIAN 

■Met, freest blooming, fra- „,^ 

-,„- iln-.hi, m,ji. ylolet grown. BLUE^LWWlM W 1 ^^ 1 ^ 

nifl.HirNhevervwhere. S5e. earh VIOLET ^^^Jl A CTOSStWIS^ 

for *1.00. 4l»erpetanimioomlncTKA ItOSES-wAiH , grUmt. 

teqprtd and tafron. Rlecant «ort«t, po-tpaid. SOeta. Ever-blooming- 

.JWEET PEAS, fireai iK.veltr. Mwrn oootlnually. Pacaaae lOr. 

,«for60oi 1 pbg. tH-tluy Tomato 20c. «S \<ks~ Chotee Klonrp 

Seeda, postpaid, f I.OO. Home I^wih-1 Home I*anaj eontaln* ovej 

SO gorgeous sort^, «5e- R«ses and nam* by 1 OO.OOO. Oror 6,O<r0 

jAcrea devoted to seed growing. Seed *t«re ar Remit ft»» 

riv or iheabovc and get FHrtewt <u tit In true in Am nffb 

HderinK eollecttonof Rare rianis. Plow*! aw4 Vegetable Seed > 

bntion tki* paptr, JOHN A. SALZER. LaCrosae, W 
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EDITORIAL. 

A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another, — Jesus. 
The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds. — Broxvning. 

One day at a time! Tis the whole of life; 

All sorrow, all joy are measured therein. — H. H. ' 

No man shall place a limit in thy strength; 

Such triumphs as no mortal ever gained 

May yet be thine if thou wilt but believe 

In thy Creator and thyself. — Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

From the Be Moines Calendar for January. 



What we call the material universe is but the manifes- 
tation of infinite Deity to our finite minds. — John Fiske. 

At the annual meeting at Haarlem, Holland, of the So- 
ciety Against Strong Drink, a resolution was passed to pub- 
lish temperance books, for teachers and children, and to try 
to introduce them into the public schools. So the reform 
goes on. 

The Union Signal reports that Ramabai reached 
Japan December 19. "The Tokio W. C. T. U. welcomed 
her as an honored guest, and the papers were filled with 
interesting accounts of her journey and arrival. Her first 
lectures were listened to with great attention and enthu- 
siam." 

The Woman's Tribune, that earnest voice of the Wom- 
an Suffrage movement from Beatrice, Neb., has now, so 
its editor, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, informs us, a Chicago office 
at room 90, 143 LaSalle street. We pass on the word, hop- 
ing this new arm will give added force to the potent seed 
it scatters broadcast. 

A correspondent of the Presbyterian, in India, sends 

1 this good news: " That hundreds of educated Hindoos are 

X • denouncing child marriage and the curses of an enforced 

child- widowhood." Perhaps Ramabai's hand and heart 

will be upheld by a more widespread belief in her evangel 

of education than she has dared to hope. 

The Evangelical Alliance, in its address to the people 
of the United States in reference to public schools, states 
that the divine reign and birth of Christianity as revealed 
in the Bible are "judicially recognized." This, however, 
is an error, as no clause in the constitution and no law in 
any state demands this recognition from the people. 

The Charleston (S.C.) Bible Society has again raised 
the question as to the " religious respectability of Unitarians 
— are they Christians or heathens." Alva Gage, brother 

' of David Gage, late of Chicago, a wealthy and influential 

citizen of Charleston as well as a strong Unitarian, sent in 

I consequence a dignified letter of withdrawal from the so- 

ciety. A like sensitiveness to the honorable estimation of 
his faith and belief, we hope, is ingrained in the heart of 
every true man among us. 

Rev. H. A. Westall, of Bloomington, 111., has recent- 
ly preached on u Robert Elsmere," — " Was he a Unita- 
frr.\ rian?" The house was crowded and the publication of the 
^^l^ermon W as called for, another illustration that the public 
*Ob6^jpte not weary of this book. The last word has not been 
5 centa^ken. Let other pseachers continue the work. Mr. 



Westall, among the many other good things, said, " There 
is no such thing as godless humanitarianism, for if God be 
in man, as Jesus taught, then he who loves the God-like in 
humanity loves God, whether he is conscious of the fact or 
not." 

In an interesting article on " Our Toiling Children," in 
the Union Signal, we read "that sixteen states have a com- 
pulsory school law, and that Massachusetts alone en- 
forces it; ... . that Pennsylvania and Illinois do absolutely 
nothing to protect the children of the working class." This 
last fact has been pressed home to some of us by Mr. John- 
son, in a late Chicago Institute lecture. He said it was a 
great pity that an honest poor child should not have at least 
as fair a chance in life as the criminal child, who, while in 
the Reform School, is taught a trade which many another 
out of it is eager to learn and cannot. 

The Sunday School 7 imes gives a hint concerning 
"dogs in the manger," who infest every walk in life,wheth- 
er secular or religious: " Next in practical importance to 
the being possessed by a purpose of doing something in the 
world, is the being possessed by a purpose of not hindering 
others in their doing whatever they have to do in the 
world. A man or a woman who keeps out of other peo- 
ple's way, by not standing in the door, by not halting on a 
street-crossing, by not blocking a church aisle, fills a place 
in the world without filling anybody else's place. And 
there are such persons on earth, however rarely they are 
stumbled upon." 

A Unitarian brother writes us concerning Unity: 
" I cannot even say I wish you success on your present 
lines, as the most that you say seems to me harmful to 
the Unitarian cause in which I believe." This is frank, 
to say the least. We hope the brethren who do not 
feel so about our work will be as frank in their confes- 
sions. If the friends of Unity will act as cheerfully, 
as directly as others counteract, Unity will thrive. 
Not, though, until it is thoroughly understood that it does 
not exist for the Unitarian cause, but for the cause of hu- 
man freedom, truth and righteousness; that it stands for 
the church of the spirit,the religion that is larger than isms, 
and is willing to minister to those that are proscribed by 
church lines. It seeks to church the unchurched, to make 
a church that subordinates the tithings of mint, anise and 
cummin of words and phrases, to the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith. 

"Plain living with high thinking" makes the ideal 
house, says Emerson. "Camp Lookout "furnished the plain 
living of E. F. C, who sends this bit of thinking: "I 
wish I might say more of the power of truth in artistic 
work. A melody that expresses a natural story ; a picture 
that portrays a common experience, that makes all who 
look at it feel that they have something in common, that 
they are brothers and sisters, that they are near to each oth- 
er, are helpful, loving, fellow-creatures; a story which 
comes to you with thoughts you have had yourself, but 
could not speak, — ah! this is true pleasure, to reach the 
hearts of our fellow-men and women, be it either by a song, 
picture or sfory, and it is divine! We must feel that we 
arc a part of the Infinite Spirit to be able to do such work. 
And among those who do not produce, but try to appre- 
ciate such work, the finest mind, I think, must be the one 
which is so attuned to unselfish, loving thought that each 
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melody heard shall express to it some story of life as it is, 
each picture looked upon shall seem a reproduction of some 
experience, each story read be like a meeting of old friends. 
And this is sure to be the case, if one's life is lived fully." 

Baron Hirsch gives $40,000,000 to be used in the edu- 
cation and moral enlightenment of the Jews in southeast- 
ern Europe, not wholly because of their race, but because 
of their great need. His philanthropies are unsectarian, 
$10,000,000 having been given for Christian schools and 
hospitals. 

The first of a series of twelve economic conferences was 
held at Madison Street Theatre on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, under the auspices of the Economic Club. The 
speaker was Franklin H. Head; his subject, "The Em- 
ployers' Side of the Labor Question." Many of Chicago's 
representative men were present, and among them some 
notable advocates of the cause of labor. Mr. Head proved 
himself eminently fair-minded, both in his thoughtful paper 
and in the animated discussion which followed, and at the 
close of the meeting was tendered a hearty vote of thanks 
by the audience. Much good is expected to flow from these 
conferences, both in inducing each capitalist and laborer, as 
Mr. Head put it, "so far as may be, to look from the 
standpoint of the other," and in teaching all, to quote 
again, "that no persprfcan possibly be independent of the 
community or nationality in which his lot is cast." The 
next meeting is to be held on Saturday evening, February 
23, Mr. Henry D. Lloyd the speaker. 

Blessed are the thought-helpers, but twice blessed our 
heart-helpers, — those not gifted with thoughts to help 
us in our thinking, but gifted with love's insights to help 
us in our living. Of such a one a friend writes: " A home 
occupied by a loving heart, striving to help each passing 
brother or sister, seems glorified. And when that loving 
heart has ' gone on before,' each room seems to retain a 
part of the light which kept her enfolded during her earth- 
work. The loving thought she constantly gave to each 
one who came seems photographed on all she possessed. 
How peaceful it makes one feel to go and sit in those 
rooms! Here we remember she sat when we told her 
that we were almost lost in sorrow for a friend who had 
gone: how she assured us the friend was then our guiding 
angel, — she i knew it, for God's love made it plain.' There 
she used to read, trying to comprehend all the truth of 
some obscure thought advanced by a writer who had not 
accepted her simple creed of love for all ; how quietly she 
would finally say, 4 1 am not calculated to study, I am 
so pressed with little duties; and if I read too much, some 
one gets neglected.' Oh, that we all remembered this! 
While we strive to fill our heads with the perplexing argu- 
ments of our busy time, how many get neglected." 

In reference to the " Creed agitation " now going on in 
the Universalist denomination, S. A. Gardner speaks thus 
in the Gospel Banner. Does he look to this inevitable re- 
sult as a calamity ? It may bode evil to Universalism, but 
it will bring helpfulness to humanity, it will help uni- 
versality. The following is Mr. Gardner's opinion: " This 
means a great deal, to wit, nothing less than that our de- 
nomination, as such, is to be practically creedless. The 
best new statement that the best committee of the General 
Convention can possibly make will never be unanimously 
accepted by the denomination. This means that each 
church in the denomination will exercise the liberty of re- 
taining the old creed, adopting the new,or of making one to 
suit itself; and now that the spirit of creed-making has 
been fully aroused, the probability is that a great many 
clergymen and their respective congregations will avail 
themselves of % this latter indisputable privilege, in which 
event we shall find ourselves in close alliance with Unita- 
rian methods. We have boasted that the great distinction 
between Universalists and Unitarians is that the former have 
a denominational creed while the latter have none. I proph- 



esy that the close of the present agitation will witness 
the end of that distinction. Universalism will then be as 
deficient in a general standard of belief, as is at present the 
case with Unitarianism. Is this what our doctors of divin- 
ity wanted or contemplated when they inaugurated the haz- 
ardous experiment of assaulting our present creed with 
animadversions ? ". 



THE FROST ON THE WINDOW PANE. 
The hoary frost of heaven; -who hath gendered it? — Job. 

The keen observer will perceive that the laws of nature 
are manifested as well in minute objects as in larger things. 
The falling apple obeys the same law as the revolving 
moon; and the eye of a Newton sees in one a revelation of 
the law that governs the other. 

We are led to these reflections by observing the frost 
upon the window of our study. Out of the moisture in 
the atmosphere of the room, that great artist, J. Frost, 
with an invisible pencil, has painted a most beautiful pic- 
ture. Ferns and leaves, graceful flowers, delicate lines and 
stems of moss, tiny feathery stars, and other beautiful forms, 
the likeness of which is found nowhere else in nature, are 
spread in delightful profusion upon the glass. Whence the 
pattern of these forms? Out of the shapeless air they 
came,ordered by the law that shapes the star mist into suns 
and worlds. Silent, like the tread of destiny, it moves to 
its appointed tasks. Atoms, seemingly under no control, are 
seized and arranged in definite form, given shape and color. 
Mysterious is the law of Spirit. Is not the forest yonder 
the outworking of the same law that produced the frost- 
forest on our window pane? Not long since, the substance 
of the forest was soil and compost. Still longer since, it 
floated in the depths of infinitude, brother of the sun and 
the stars. Spirit, law, has wrested it from chaos and mould- 
ed it into trees and flowers; one cause produced the forest 
of the field and the forest on the window pane. 

Thus do the laws of the Universe descend for our in- 
spection. They are democratic and social. The moulds of 
the stars are used for casting raindrops. The pattern of the 
forest is repeated on the window pane. Man is made in 
God's image; so that not only is mankind, but God, studied 
in the human soul. The laws that form the visible universe 
are circular, and the full circumference may be computed 
from any arc. A pebble is a microcosm, and every foot of 
earth tells the story of the universe. Man has no need of 
wings to explore creation. He may seat himself in any 
nook or corner, and the universe revolves before him. The 
telescope tells us less of creation than the microscope- 
There is more of God's word written on a mustard seed 
than on the scroll of the heavens. Thus does truth accom- 
modate itself to the humble station of man. " Seek, and 
you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you." 
There is no door so small that through it you may not en- 
ter the sacred temple. s. l. 



"DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS." 
AN EXPERIMENT. 

In December last I wrote to some dozen or more of my 
associates in the Unitarian pulpits of the West, who, I 
thought, would be most likely to be interested in the 
periment, the following letter: 

" I have for a long time had it in my heart to ask a f< 
of the ministers in the West to try an experiment with 
looking toward testing the susceptibility and spirituality 
of our congregations in the way of some outward exp: 
sion of the religious life in the home. My idea is this : 
Sunday morning I will take for my subject "DadBy 
Strength for Daily Needs," and after a little introduce* 
about the need of continual rills of helpfulness to keep * 
river of life ever tiding towards the sea, will tell the h&jusj 
of the book of this title and its attractiveness and helpfarf 
ness to many people, (see Unity for May 12, June i£ -ami 
October 12) then suggest the use of it for a quiet 
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in every day, either at the breakfast table collectively, or 
individually, as circumstances and judgment decide. I pro- 
pose to have a supply of the books at hand by the pulpit, 
that those in the audience willing to try it can supply them- 
selves before going home, and am going to ask those who 
take the book, to meet me a month later, on Sunday even- 
ing to compare notes, talk over the value of it and discuss 
the relative merits of the quotations, the truthfulness of 
this or that, — in short to spend a quiet hour together in a 
sort of new day class- meeting, a non-conventional prayer- 
meeting hour free from formalities. Would you like to 
try such an experiment ? The interest increases when 
several of us try it together, so that some day we ministers 
can compare notes as well as the laity. If I can get around 
to it, I shall try to do it the 6th of January to begin the 
new year with. You will remember that Mrs. M. H. Le- 
Row, 673 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., by a special 
arrangement with the publishers, can supply these books 
at the rate of sixty-five cents apiece. She can furnish 
them either in a green, gray, brown or robin's egg blue, 
and I have no doubt she would let us have a supply on 
sale, allowing us to return what we do not sell. I suppose 
we shall save some expressage and time by each one order- 
ing direct, otherwise it would be pleasant to order all to- 
gether, or at least there is interest in this combined effort in 
the direction of mellow as well as thoughtful lives. I shall 
be glad to hear how it strikes you. Shall we try it all 
together ?" 

Prompt replies were received from most of the ministers 
addressed, all expressing great interest in the purpose, all 
expressing their belief in the value of such helps, but most 
of them also frankly expressing the doubts and difficulties 
which had been pressing upon my own mind. " The time 
had not yet come." " The memory of the old forms still 
tyrannized over the spontaneous life grievously," "the 
recoil from the cant and conventional phrases of religion 
had made our people suspicious of outward expressions or 
spiritual disclosures," and then, the book itself had defects. 
44 Its pages are not sufficiently lighted with the joyous side 
of life." 44 Its paragraphs arc often touched with a mysti- 
cism that does not speak to the consciousness of many 
people." " It is not so full of the spirit of home, fireside 
loves and youth's ideals as one might wish," etc., etc. -Not- 
withstanding these misgivings, which I fully shared with 
these brothers and sisters, I did 44 get around to it," and on 
the first Sunday in January I preached my sermon and the 
pulpit was fortified with fifty copies of the book, which 
were eagerly taken at the close of the service and more 
wanted. The telegraph summoned fifty more for the next 
Sunday, and they are all gone and twenty-five copies more 
are on the way. Counting the copies that were already in 
the parish, there are probably a hundred and fifty books 
now among my people. On the first Sunday night in 
February, as arranged, we had our first Sunday evening 
meeting. Some sixty people came out, with their books 
in hand, and Derhaps twenty more came to see what kind 
of a meeting it was going to be. A few hymns were sung, 
a prayer was uttered, and the hour and a half was all too 
short for the free, frank, informal conversation. Some 
came with the book spotted all through with book-marks. 
More of them were prepared to tell which day in the Jan- 
uary calendar had been most helpful to them. The boys 
and girls frankly confessed they had tried to read it, but 
most of it was 44 too deep" for them. " But still," said one 
boy, 44 1 like to read it and try to imagine what the feeling 
is, and I don't feel just right through the day if I neglect 
it." A busy teacher was "amazed at the strength she 
received." All this gave the pastor coveted glimpses into 
the inner life of his people, and an opportunity to drop in 
the word of caution or of re-enforcement which it is so 
hard to put into the elaborated sermon. Perhaps the pin- 
nacle point of the evening was reached when we talked in 
answer to the earnest question of a candid sister — "How 
can I have the feeling of the * poor Methodist woman of 



the eighteenth century' as put down for January 19?" 
There was a hearty, unanimous desire for another meeting, 
and so in March we shall have our second meeting, which 
promises to be richer than the one alluded to. I venture 
to put this bit of personal experience, the beginning of an 
experiment by one parish, into the columns of Unity, 
hoping thereby that others, many other parishes, may try 
the experiment, and hoping further that those who try it 
will report from time to time their experience in these col- 
umns. Our faith is full of splendid resources that yield 
courage, comfort, reverence, trust. The Puritanic molds 
are gone from our homes, but new cups are to be shaped 
to carry the water of life, and hands will not be wanting to 
pass the communion bread of holy living to the communi- 
cants who worship at the shrine over which is inscribed 
the word " Character " as the central aim, the inspiration of 
religion. Let those who are trying to learn the ways of 
the reverent life, who seek to make beautiful with tender- 
ness and reverence the religion of reason, try this book ; try 
it for a month, try it in any way you please. Read each 
day the page set down for that day, or, as one lady reported 
at our meeting, open the book anywhere and read a page. 
This she liked better. Read as much more as you please. 
Match these great quotations with greater ones. Let one 
great text call forth another great text, as deep calleth unto 
deep. So mounting upon the shoulders of these saints, find 
clearer thinking and nobler doing. At the end of the 
month, talk with somebody about it. Talk it over in your 
church gathering, or if no other sympathetic listeners can be 
found, report it to Unity. j. ll. j. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED, 



AT FOREST LAKE. 

At Forest Lake (I tell you true) 
The sprites of verse take Nature's hue 

To lure the bard; for through the reeds 
The wind breathes rondels that the meads, 
With golden-rod a-light, first knew. 

The moon, slow sailing into view, 
A patch of cloud upon the blue, 

Looks down to find the rhyme it leads 
At Forest Lake. 

A royal chant the waves renew, 
With low refrain recurring through, 

And from the shore a bird's note speeds 
L'envoi to Day. What wonder needs 
That from it all this rondeau grew 

At Forest Lake? 

Lily A. Long. 



THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 

Which of our so-called liberal religious papers can state 
the needs of the times and the truth of the ages more clear- 
ly and courageously than the Methodist Recorder does as 
follows? 

Religion suffers much both at the hands of friends and 
foes by being confounded with the modes of expression in 
which it has clothed itself. 

* * * * * 

We fail to see that the form of expression is largely the 
creature of accident. It is born of the time and place, and 
perishes with the shifting relations of time and place; while 
the spiritual life principle that gave birth to the form of ex- 
pression survives the dissolution of shifting relations, and 
clothes itself anew in other forms as its environment 

changes. 

***** 

This is one of the greatest dangers Christianity has to 
contend with. The religion of Christianity is a spiritual 
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religion. Christ placed all the authority of religion in the 
life of the spirit. Institutions, ordinances, creeds, ceremo- 
nials, have no value save such as they borrow as the tempo- 
rary vehicles of the life of the spirit. "It is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing." 

* * * * * 

The visible church under the guidance of fallible men 
tends constantly to exalt the outward institution, the visible 
ordinance, the written creed, above the life of the spirit. 
They forget the authority of religion is in the hidden 
life within. And when they endeavor to transfer this au- 
thority to the form without, they destroy the life they seek 
to preserve. 

The life of the spirit can be maintained onh^ by the pres- 
ervation of that freedom which allows the spirit that varia- 
bility of expression through which it can relate its life to 
the shifting circumstances and relations of the present. 
Spiritual life languishes in proportion as the emphasis is 
transferred from the spirit within to the form without. 
When churches begin to give the character of finality to the 
institutions, and to the forms in which the spiritual life 
clothes itself, it is a sure sign of approaching spiritual death. 
The very condition of spiritual life is being taken away. 
A creed may be the sepulcher of the spirit. A liturgy may 
be the mausoleum of the soul. 

♦ * * * * 

The church to-day suffers more from exalting ecclesiasti- 
cal forms, out of which the life has flown, to the position 
which belongs alone to the life of the spirit, than from any 
other one cause within herself. It is a species of idolatry 
which steals on us unawares. It is so much easier to fall 
down and worship the form which we can see than the life 
which we can not see. It is the snare of devout souls. It 
is the pitfall of true piety, because it substitutes the spurious 
fetichism of idol worship for true reverence of spiritual 
truth. 

It not only corrupts those within the church, but it repels 
many from the worship of spiritual truth who are outside 
the church. They see men bowing in blind homage to 
forms from which the life power has gone, and in the re- 
volt from idol worship they withhold worship from the 
living God to whom it is due. Many a soul, loving sincer- 
ity more than it does conformity, becomes an old iconoclast 
outside the church, worshiping nothing at all, because it 
will not join with the throng in prostrating itself before the 
ecclesiastical idol from which spiritual power has departed. 
Much of the so-called infidelity of to-day obtains its vitality 
solely in the justifiable revolt from yielding homage to 
forms of ecclesiasticism that do not find their sanction in 
spiritual life. In the repudiation of the false, it goes to the 
extreme of rejecting the true also. 



THE BURDEN OF THE MUNICIPALITY. 

Mr. W. Alexander Johnson's fourth lecture, on the 
above topic, was delivered on the evening of February 14, 
and followed by the usual interesting discussion. Last 
week, said the lecturer, we observed the practical workings 
of state institutions; to-night we draw a step nearer to the 
individual work of the friendly visitor in the consideration 
of the municipal burden of charity and correction. The 
worst errors of municipal charity are seen in our county 
poorhouses and jails. What should a poorhouse be ? A 
place for the citizen, not the criminal or vagrant; for per- 
manent relief, not for children. It should afford shelter 
for the ordinary aged man and woman, unable to support 
themselves, who shall thus spend in decent comfort the 
peaceful even of their lives. .To illustrate how widely facts 
vary from the ideal condition, selections may be read from 
reports of the poorhouses in three states — New York, 
Wisconsin and Illinois — choosing in each case, of course, 
the exceptionally bad places, which form a seriously large 
proportion of the whole. A New York report of eight 



years ago says that in one of the worst of the poorhouses 
the inmates are adults, grossly immoral, unsound in mind 
or body, and that both sexes mingle indiscriminately. In 
another house, showing the effect of the poorhouse on 
children, there are three generations of a family — grand- 
mother, daughter and two illegitimate children. In many 
places children are thrown in close contact with adults 
having every sort of taint; and, as children are born there, 
the poorhouse becomes a veritable pauper factory. An 
extract from a letter to a local county paper says that pros- 
titution is the worst feature of the poorhouse. The gen- 
eral condition of things in county poorhouses and insane 
asylums may be summed up by the statement that in some 
there are not separate departments for men and women, there 
are too few lights, insufficient food, a too limited number 
of attendants, and no out-of-doors recreation or employ- 
ment, all these deficiencies indicating a life pitifully barren 
of decent comfort. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Charities, composed of 
both men and women, though authorized only to inspect 
and report, has done much to eradicate some of the worst 
evils of the system in that state; yet there has been similar 
trouble there about the separation of the sexes; the insane 
are found in the poorhouses, the cellars are often wet, and 
the places infested with bed bugs.* Still, Wisconsin is at an 
advantage in being a comparatively small state, and having 
a State Board excellently packed up and doing much good 
work, — with much remaining still to be done. In Illinois, 
wfyere there are 102 counties, the duties of the State Board 
are too arduous to permit of their personal visitation at these 
county institutions; the same holds true of the secretary, so 
that the clerk performs the task, but without the desired 
result, as he visits different poorhouses and jails each time. 
In Illinois there is not, as in New York, a scarcity of food 
in the poorhouses, but other accommodations are very poor 
and inadequate; and yet, between 1870 and 1886, the poor- 
house population increased four times as rapidly as the 
general population. The prevailing difficulties, as found 
in Boone, Cass, Clark, Fayette, Franklin, Iroquois, Jasper, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Madison, Moultrie, Randolph and 
Schuyler counties are — cramped quarters, leaky roofs, 
decayed buildings, lack of cleanliness, poor light, worn out 
bedding, poor ventilation, prevalence of vermin, insufficient 
warmth, and lack of separate quarters for men and women. 
Many of these ills may be traced, as in Madison County, to 
cheap contracts for supplying the poorhouses. Advertising 
for bids, the lowest is accepted, with what result may be 
imagined, as in this Madison County institution the con- 
tractor was to leave all the fittings in as good condition as 
he found them, and furnish accommodations at the rate of 
14 cents per day for each inmate. On the whole, the poor- 
houses of Illinois are in an unsatisfactory condition. Mr. 
Wines says that there are in them six hundred children. 
Naturally, under such conditions, quasi-public or even 
public almoners show a disinclination to sending worthy 
people to the poorhouse. 

There should not only be better provision for the worthy 
and unfortunate, but also the poorhouses should not be 
degraded by tramps and women of bad character. Among 
several reasons for the prevailing bad conditions in the 
county institutions two may be mentioned as most prom- 
inent: the constant tendency to reduce the per capita ex- 
pense, and the struggle of officials to hold their places. 
The remedy lies in a more active sense of duty on their 
part, and the careful oversight of the master's eye and 
instructed brain, as in New York. We must always have 
paupers, but we may not always have poorhouses; at least 
the insane should be placed under state care. 

We should not consider the insane when treating of the 
municipal burden except to notice the Wisconsin plan of 
small asylums for chronic insane as meeting well many 
ethical requirements. The asylums are small, the largest 
holding 150 inmates; building plans are furnished by 
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the State Board, half the maintenance cost being 
defrayed by the state; the counties not provided 
with institutions send their subjects to counties that 
are, the state bearing half the expense, the county 
sending the other half; the window bars are painted 
white, giving a cheery effect; there are more attendants, 
hence fewer restraints; the inmates are employed in useful 
labor, and are near to their family and friends. Thus many 
ethical requirements are here met : in their small groupings 
the law of the individual is recognized ; the law of self-sup- 
port ; and that of separation from society. And yet, spite of 
these merits, wide experience has shown that the only 
safe care for the insane is that of the state and not the 
county. 

Let us examine next the system of out-door relief. Such 
relief is the aid given by the public to the poor in their 
homeSj the door referred to meaning the door of the poor- 
house. The money expended for out-door relief in recent 
years has varied from $50,000 to $200,000 per annum, but 
despite complaints, this is a very moderate expenditure, as, 
at the rate of cost, in some counties, Cook County's outlay 
should be $425,000. This system provides for needy 
families }£ a ton of coal, twenty-five pounds of flour, and 
a few other minor necessaries, including soap — there being; 
we think, much hope in the last. Reasoning from an a 
priori basis the theory of out-door relief is apparently 
faultless; it helps in their own homes the poor that 
would otherwise go to the poorhouse: secures them 
against moral injury; prevents the severing of family ties; 
insures the short duration of relief and cheapens its expense, 
as only absolute necessities are supplied. The a priori 
argument seems inevitably in favor of this home support, 
but as ours was to be the inductive method, we must throw 
overboard mere theories for facts, which witness as follows: 
In England at the end of the last century — presuming that 
to every man not earning a living, supplies should be fur- 
nished from the rates for taxes on land— outdoor relief gen- 
erally prevailed. As a result the flood of pauperism ran 
higher and higher. Like Henry George's proposed single 
tax, it abolished the value of land. In 1834 a commission 
openly condemned it, saying it possesses the element of in- 
definite extension, ready relief only diminishing the sense 
of shame in the relieved. Out-door relief saps the individ- 
uality, discourages thrift, increases marriages among the in- 
digent, and produces many other evils. The sense of shame 
once broken down, as in Cincinnati, during the Ohio floods 
of 1883 and 1884, the floodgate to pauperism is opened. 
The commissioners suggest, that relief at home should 
only be dispensed from private sources of charity, to em- 
phasize the sense that it is " a charity," not a right of 
the relieved. In some cases, as where the guardian of the 
poor estimated amount necessary for support, and 
augmented the laborer's wages to that amount, the ten- 
dency was to lower the wages of the self-supporting. 

The bane of pauper legislation is legislating for extreme 
hardships letting in fraudulent cases. Private charity not 
only should, but will relieve such sufferers, as proven in 
Kings County, New York. The amount annually 
expended here, in Brooklyn, for ten years up to 1879, 
was $100,000; in midwinter the supply was cut off 
and the result was not king ,except that no more baskets con- 
veying public relief were seen on the streets; public money 
was saved, and a period put to political corruption. Similar 
experiments were tried with like results in New York and 
Philadelphia. Hence the report concludes by designating 
as folly the fatal idea of feeding a man and his children at 
public expense. 

Ward politics should have no part in charity; but the 
appropriation for out-door relief constitutes a vast political 
corruption fund : the friend of the politician receives help, 
whether needy or not; as- Joe Mackin put the case, every 
ton of coal should secure two or three votes. The out-door 
relief in Chicago is at present moderate, even parsimonious. 



England is eminently the land of poor relief. P. F. Asch- 
rot, commissioned to study the poor relief systems of Eng- 
land, France and America, declares that the English poor 
law is a gradual development, and not manufactured, be- 
ginning first in punishment of mendicancy. The English, 
Mr. Aschrot says, have a strange aversion to decisions on 
general principles, limiting themselves always to practical 
instances. There have been three stages in English poor 
legislation: (1) the suppression of mendicants; (2) relief by 
local taxation; (3) centralized governmental control — Eng- 
land being the classic ground of state relief and private 
charity. There are several general principles at the basis 
of the English poor law (the right to receive relief being 
assumed) : poor relief should be confined to the minimum 
necessary for life; should be less than that earned by the 
ordinary laborer; and there should be such drawbacks to 
securing relief that the poor will not ask it except in ab- 
solute necessity. 

In methods of relief the three necessaries just named 
show the need of something approaching the workhouse 
system, those destitute and unable to work being aided, the 
able-bodied being compelled to work. Thus the work- 
house would be a deterrent, and the English workhouse 
furnishing the best means of carrying out the poor law. It 
would also be a test of real destitution, while giving rel- 
atives a chance of helping their poor back to the outer 
world. 

It has been claimed that Cook County Hospital is not 
a pauper institution, but a refuge for those worthy poor 
who by sickness are rendered temporarily dependent. It 
has been said that the relief it offered was not a charity, 
but a right of the citizen. Hardly so, since provident 
saving is as much a duty as daily self-support. 

The best hospitals are supported by voluntary charity. 
The house of correction, it may be said in conclusion, con- 
forms more closely to right methods than the county jail. 
One of its methods of reform is the increasing the severity 
of punishment for every new offense, making the penalty 
for second conviction twice as heavy as for the first, and so 
on, as in Ohio. The punishment for minor offenses should 
always be a sentence to the house of correction and not to 
the county jail, which is the worst blot in the system of 
correction. Mr. Wright, secretary of the State Board of 
Wisconsin, says the jail is a shame to civilization, and that 
to-day many of them are no better than in Howard's time. 
Because of no classification of prisoners the old teach the 
young the ways of vice; the professional and non-profes- 
sional, the innocent, the insane, tramps, persons held as wit- 
nesses, boys and women, — all are mingled together. In the 
hours of enforced idleness low stories are told and tales of 
criminal adventure. Indeed every sociological law of 
charity and correction is violated, and as a result the county 
jail has become the great school of crime. Through careful 
inspection the jail buildings and accommodations have im- 
proved, but it were better far that they were abolished, 
and criminal institutions dealt with, not by county, but by 
state officials. * b. g. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE IMITATION OF THE SAINTS. 

To thk Editor of Unity : When I saw Mr. Janes' 
friendly criticism of the sentence — " We believe in the imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ and all God's heroes, teachers, mar- 
tyrs, saints and benefactors," my first thought was: " I sus- 
pect that Mr. Janes is right." Indeed the word imitate 
has been so often abused that I had myself been somewhat 
dissatisfied with it. On further thought, however, I fail 
to see any better word to express a truth in which we all 
believe. The fact is, that, like many words, imitate has a 
lower and a higher meaning. It may mean only a slavish 
and unthoughtful copying, which follows faults and blem- 
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ishes. But the word does not primarily have this stupid 
meaning. It also means, as with the artist, to reproduce 
the lines of nature, catching indeed the ideal beauty out of 
many incomplete manifestations. In character it means to 
follow models and examples, not surely in those respects 
where the examples are faulty, but so far as they illustrate 
moral ideals. We believe then in showing the pictures of 
the saints — the real saints — and telling the stories of all 
their beautiful deeds. Why? Because thus we get models 
and object lessons whereby to work . out for ourselves and 
our children the art of the noble life. We instinctively fol- 
low these patterns and models of the higher nature. But 
why use Jesus' name in the sentence ? Simply because 
Jesus' name happens aptly to describe the type or class of 
these object lessons in character which we specially 
like to see. While, therefore, I quite agree in Mr. Janes' 
objection to the lower use of the word imitation, and 
while I wish that words were not so often burdened 
with a u double nature," yet I believe that he and I might 
very reasonably say a "credo" together over the only 
use that the word can be allowed in our sentence. At the 
same time no statement of u the things which we believe " 
has a right to be, which does not cheerfully offer itself 
to be corrected or improved as may seem best. 

Yours sincerely 

Charles F. Dole. 

METHOD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. WORK. 

I see that Unity is recommending the "Graded Lessons" 
for Sunday-schools. The eastern papers also are discus- 
sing their merits as compared with the " Uniform Topic " 
system. At this juncture, I deem it not improper to state 
that we have used the Graded Lessons in the Sunday-school 
of Rev. S. R. Calthrop's church for about twelve years, 
during which time the school has steadily gained in thor- 
oughness, interest and attendance. Our present staff of 
teachers includes a good proportion of those .who have 
graduated from the school to take up the teacher's work. I 
do believe that a measure of our success is owing to our having 
followed a "course of study.'" The "Graded Series" which 
provides for fourteen years' study, you published in Unity 
in your issue of October 1, 1804. I am so desirous that 
this system should get a foothold in our churches that I 
venture to ask you to .make mention of the happy exper- 
ience of our Syracuse church. Should you be willing to pub- 
lish again the schedule of October 1, 1884, it might prove 
a guide to a better one. When ours was devised we had 
to find our text-books here and there, and they were not 
always perfectly adapted to our needs. Now, however, 
there is no dearth of just the book for each grade. 

Mary E. Bagg. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

To the Editor of Unity: 

Robert Spears, for twelve years minister of the Unita- 
rian church in East London, has written a letter for the 
Christian Leader in which he states that u the work of 
Robert Elsmere in East London is a pure fiction. . . . 
The theism that is said to have succeeded there, failed ; 
and the supernaturalism that is said to have failed, suc- 
ceeded." 

Did Mrs. Ward intend to write history, or only to 
penetrate into the possibilities of a Christian Brotherhood 
that might be the social factor in raising and truly ration- 
alizing the working people of East London which she 
has so vividly drawn for us ? * * * 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



voted to a novel by one of the following authors : Jonas 
Lie, Franzos, Baroness Tautphaeus, Hawthorne, Helen 
Hunt Jackson and Tolstoi. The remaining programmes 
are as follows: February 27, 1889, "Betrothed," (Italian) 
— Manzoni; March 13, 1889, "The Newcomes," (English) 
— Thackeray ; March 27, 1809, "Daniel Deronda," (English) 
George Eliot; April 10, 1889, "Don Quixote," (Spanish) 
— Cervantes; April 24, 1889, " Les Miserables," (French) 
— Victor Hugo. 

SUNDAY EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 

These conversations, in conservative New England, still 
continue, and on secular subjects. The meetings are not 
held every Sunday evening, but as often as may seem best. 
No public notice is given ; all who go are invited directly 
or indirectly by the host. The conversations begin at 8 p. 
m., lasting an hour and a half, and then half an hour is 
spent socially. Our people having largest and finest par- 
lors open them, and invite such as are supposed to be 
interested in the subject, always irrespective of church 
lines. All who come are highly educated people, — lawyers, 
doctors, and literary men and women, — the women out- 
numbering the men. I have been looking for protests 
from the pulpits, but none have come ; perhaps because the 
shot would fall too heavily upon their own members. My 
church lectures are held at an early hour, and all are free 
then to attend the " symposium" who may be so inclined. 
It is practically a Unitarian affair, but union as to its con- 
stituency ; and it seems good to have as many gatherings as 
possible where the citizens, as citizens and neighbors, can 
meet in this delightful way. 

The atmosphere of these informal gatherings is broad and 
free, so unsectarian, and so stimulating too, that I wonder 
they have never been started here or elsewhere before. At 
first I felt that it was too great an innovation ; but, remember- 
ing that we ought to encourage what is good, human, and 
wholesome for life and thought, these feelings acquiesced 
in this movement, and, while I did not inaugurate it, I have 
come to approve and encourage it. It is in the broadest 
sense religious, and a great improvement over the doleful 
prayer-meeting, which devotes itself to morbid self-inspec- 
tion, self- flattery, or to beseeching the Almighty to im- 
prove His methods of work in the hearts of His children, 
all of which is most irreverent and religiously belittling. 

There is a most encouraging spirit of liberalism awaken- 
ing in this city. There are "Elsmeres" in abundance in 
all the churches, and by and by we trust they will be as 
brave as Robert the original was, abandon false positions 
and ally themselves with the faith and the work which 
their intellects and conscience approve. 

When we can get people to come together, — irrespective 
of credal position, — either socially, or for study or debate 
on great questions of religion, industry, social ethics or 
philosophy, we have done much to break down the barriers 
that so closely shut people within their own sectarian shell. 
So I commend these " conversations," these Sunday circles, 
as one way of promoting reform as well as unity among 
brethren. r. 

Fall RracB, Mass., February 10, 1899. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



The literary branch of the Eliot society, in connection 
with the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, have arranged 
for a winter's study of the notable works of fiction, the 
seven meetings since November 14 having each been de- 



A Frozen Dragon and other Tales. A Story Book of Natural His- 
tory for Boys and Girls. By Charles Frederick Holder. Illus- 
trated from sketches by the author. New York : Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

This book takes its name from the opening chapter, 
which tells the story of the discovery in 1871 of the extinct 
rhinoceros, frozen in ice and earth in Russia. Then fol- 
low thirty-eight chapters on such subjects as In a Flam- 
ingo Rookery, The Pigeon Fliers of Modena, Some Won- 
derful Elephants, An Adventure with a Unicorn, Electric 
Animals and Plants, How Fishes climb Hill, In the Wake 
of the Sea-Bat, Whaling on Horseback, Flying under 
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Water, Living Bridges, Animal Invaders, Wonderful 
Trained Animals. A chapter entitled " The Smallest 
Circus in the World" tells about the training of per- 
forming fleas. The book is beautiful, in quarto form, 280 
pages, enriched with profuse and admirable illustrations, 
Doth vignettes in the text and full-page pictures. A fea- 
ture of the book is that it is not merely descriptive of 
facts in natural history, but abounds in stories and in 
actual instances and individual observations. It is excel- 
lent for children and equally good for adult reading aloud 
to children, which is a virtue in such a work. 



Mrs. Partington's Mother Goose's Melodies. Songs for Our Darlings. 

Over 100 illustrations each. Edited by Uncle Willis. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. Price, 30 cents, paper; 50 cents, boards. 

Two books for the little folks, full of pictures and 
rhymes. From the preface of the first-named may be 
learned the history of how and when these melodies 
came into existence and who Mother Goose really was. 
A chapter from Mrs. Partington, establishing the authen- 
ticity of the rhymes in her own characteristic fashion, 
introduces the book. It is closed with a few suggestions 
for throwing the rhymes into tableaux and pantomime, 
eleven of the songs being set to music for the purpose. 

The second, in uniform style, has a good class of nurs- 
ery ditties, old and new, with sense and nonsense, for the 
family circle. k. t. l. 

The Adventures of a Chinaman in China. 
Jules Verne by Virginia Champlin. 
Lee & Shepard. Cloth, price, $1.50. 

An excellent story with which to whrte away a winter's 
evening, marked with the characteristic extravagances of 
Verne's tales. To one unacquainted with the habits of 
the cultured Chinaman, the book gives a startling impres- 
sion of modernness not entirely consistent with prevailing 
notions of the Orientals, though the peculiarity of the 
country and customs imparts a lively interest and curiosity. 
Altogether it is a vivacious book, whose moral, while not 
prominent, is not far to seek. 

THE HOME. 



From the French of 
Illustrated. Boston : 



A LITTLE WOMAN. 

She stood at the bar of justice, 

A creature wan and wild, 
In form too small for a woman, 

In feature too small for a child ; 
For a look so worn and pathetic 

Was stamped o#her pale young face, 
It seemed long years of suffering 

Must have left that silent trace. 

"Your name," said the judge, as he eyed her 

With kindly look, yet keen, 
44 Is ? — " " Mary Maguire, if you please sir." 

" And your age ? " " I am turned fifteen." 
" Well, Mary," and then from a paper 

He slowly and gravely read — 
u You are charged here — I am sorry to say — 

With stealing three loaves of bread." 

" You look not like an offender, 

And I hope that you can show 
The charge to be false. Now tell me, 

Are you guilty of this or no ? " 
A passionate burst of weeping 

Was at first her sole reply, 
But she dried her tears in a moment, 

And looked in the judge's eye. 

"I will tell you just how it was, sir; 

My father and mother are dead, 
And my little brothers and sisters 

Were hungry and asked me for bread. 



At first I earned it for them 

By working hard all day, 
But somehow the times were hard, sir, 

And the work all fell away. 

44 1 could get no more employment; 

The weather was bitter cold; 
The young ones cried and shivered — 

Little Johnnie's but four years old — 
So what was I to do, sir? 

I am guilty, but do not condemn! 
I took, oh, was it stealing? — 

The bread to give to them." 

Every man in the court room, 

Gray beard and thoughtless youth, 
Knew, as he looked upon her, 

That the prisoner spoke the truth. 
Out from their pockets came kerchiefs, 

Out from their eyes sprung tears, 
And out from old, faded wallets 

Treasures hoarded for years. 

The judge's face was a study, 

The strangest you ever saw, 
As he cleared his throat and murmured 

Something about the law. 
For one so learned in such matters, 

So wise in dealing with men, 
He seemed, on a simple question, 

Sorely puzzled just then. 

But no one blamed him or wondered, 

When at last these words were heard: 
44 The sentence of this young prisoner 

Is for the present deferred." 
And no one blamed him, or wondered, 

When he went to her and smiled, 
And tenderly led from the court room, 

Himself, the "guilty" child. 

— St. Louis Presbyterian. 
A JEWISH LEGEND. 

According to Jewish and Mohammedan tradition, King 
Solomon, who was wise beyond all other men, knew the 
language of animals, and could talk with the beasts of the 
field, and the birds of the air. A Rabbinical story is told 
of him, which is in this wise: 

44 One day the king rode out of Jerusalem with a great 
retinue. An ant-hill lay directly in his path, and Solomon 
heard its little people talking. 

44 4 Here comes the great king,' he heard one of them say. 
4 His flatterers call him wise, and just, and merciful, but he 
is about to ride over us, and crush us, without heeding our 
sufferings.' 

44 And Solomon told the Queen of Sheba, who rode with 
him, what the ant said. 

44 And the queen made answer: 4 He is an insolent creat- 
ure, O king ! it is a better fate than he deserves, to be 
trodden under our feet.' 

44 But Solomon said : 4 It is the part of wisdom to learn of 
the lowest and weakest.' And he commanded his train to 
turn aside and spare the ant-hill. 

44 Then all the courtiers marveled greatly, and the Queen 
of Sheba bowed her head and made obeisance to Solomon. 

444 Now I know the secret of thy wisdom. Thou listenest 
as patiently to the reproaches of the humble, as to the flat- 
teries of the great." — John G.Whittier. 

Thb brotherhood of man is to be traced, not to the 
fatherhood of Adam but to the fatherhood of God. 

Thb bad man is most in hell when he is most in 
heaven. — American Journal of Education* 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Philadelphia.— The Union of the 
Ethical Culture Societies has recently 
held its annual convention here. Be- 
sides the lecturers of the four societies, 
Adler, Salter, Weston, Sheldon, Profes- 
sor Royce of Harvard, Professor 
Thomas Davidson, William Potter, 
Mrs. A. G. Spencer, John Clifford, Mr. 
Mangasarian and others took part in it. 
A hearty, assured, practical tone per- 
vaded the discussions and reports. A 
salaried secretary for the Union is pro- 
posed. The Ethical Record, its lit- 
erary organ, will be bettered. A prize 
of $1,000 for the best essay on ethical 
culture is suggested. The formation of 
ethical societies in the colleges will be 
attempted, and already Johns Hopkins 
University reports one. Papers on 
Social Life in the societies, on a Our 
Substitute for the Sunday-school", and 
on "True Basis of Religious Union," 
were read and discussed. But the most 
important debate of the convention 
took final shape in a resolution pro- 
viding that, in view of the prospective 
formation of a School of Philosophy 
and applied Ethics, a commiftee be ap- 
pointed, said committee to organize, and 
to have full powers further to elabo- 
rate the plan of the school in detail and 
to secure funds for its endowment and 
maintenance. Among the persons 
named on this committee are Profs. 
Felix Adler, O. B. Frothingham, 
Profs. William James and Josiah 
Royce, William M. Salter, Prof. 
Thomas Davidson, Mrs. J. S. Lowell, 
Edwin D. Mead, Henry M. Simmons, 
Minot J. Savage, Rabbi E. Hirsch, J. 
LI. Jones, John C. Learned, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer and William J. 
Potter. 

Boston. — Rev. Henry W. Foote, of 
King's chapel, continues very feeble, 



and his family and friends are extreme- 
ly anxious about his condition. 

— Rev. F. H. Hedge rallies very 
slowly from his late attack of paralysis. 
Indeed, in his old age the chances seem 
against his recovery. 

— Last Monday evening the Sunday- 
school Union, composed of city and 
suburban superintendents and teachers, 
held a full and very pleasant levee at 
Rev. Mr. Horton's church. The sub- 
ject of essay and subsequent discussion 
was " Primary Instruction in the Sun- 
day-school." A committee of the Union 
is now visiting every school in the city 
limits, with the intention of rendering 
a corporation report at the latest meet- 
ing of the Union. 

— During the last week the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity Association held a con- 
ference to consult about the future use 
of the Parker Fraternity building. Sev- 
eral plans were named for Sunday and 
week-day work to benefit adults and 
young persons in the present edifice. A 
few members urged the plan of sell- 
ing and rebuilding at the North end, so 
as to invite particularly workingmen 
and their families to use the rooms and 
hails. 

— Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes will, while 
visiting Boston, interest many persons 
in her Post-Office Mission work in Da- 
kota. 

— Rev. Narcisse Cyr is interesting 
our local conferences in the liberal 
churches in France. He wishes to send 
some funds to them. 

Chicago. — The Women's Unitarian 
Association met at All Souls church on 
Thursday, January 31, 1889. In the 
absence of the president, Mrs. David 
Utter presided. The secretary's re- 
port of the last meeting was read and 
approved. Mrs. Marean, being called 
upon to report for the Ramabai circle, 
read a farewell letter written by Pun- 
dita Ramabai before leaving America 
for her home. Mrs. Bastin, the essay- 
ist for the day, gave an exceptionally 
bright and scientific paper upon the 
"Physiological Basis of Character." It 
would be impossible, in a limited report, 
to convey the many deep thoughts it 
contained. This was followed by an 
interesting discussion in which Mrs. 
Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, turned the 
thought of the paper to the spiritual 
basis of character, as also did Mrs. 
Colby of Nebraska. As there are 
nerve channels in the physical form, so 
there are channels between this and the 
higher power, she believed. The 
thought of the discussion then drifted 
into inherited instinct through physio- 
logical basis of character, in which sev- 
eral ladies of the society took part. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet at 
Unity church February 28. 

Emma Dupee, Sec'y. 

Madison, Wis. — The Contempo- 
rary Club, of Madison, announces a 



course of six lectures on American His- 
tory at the Unitarian church. The 
course begins Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 19, with a lecture on the " Topogra- 
phy of the great West, with reference 
to the manner of its Settlement," by 
Dr. Thomas C. Chamberlin, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. Oth- 
er lectures are to follow : March 5, 
" Trans-continental Exploration by 
Northern Routes," Prof. James D. But- 
ler, LL.D.; March 12, " Trans-conti- 
nental Exploration by Southern 
Routes," Reuben G. Thwaites,secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin; March 19, "The Territorial Ac- 
quisitions of the United States," Prof. 
Albert O. Wright, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Reform; 
April 9, "California and her 'Golden 
Fleece,' "Prof. John B.Parkinson, vice- 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; April 16, "The Fauna and Flora 
of the Great West, with reference to 
the Influence of Settlement," Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Birge, professor of zoology 
in the University of Wisconsin. The 
public are invited to attend the lectures 
free of charge, and a cordial welcome 
is assured. 

Tacoma, Wash. Ty.— A private 
letter from Tacoma informs us that the 
"James Freeman Clarke Frater- 
nity," organized last fall by Samuel 
Collyer, one of the Tacoma Unitarians 
and son of Rev. Robert Collyer of 
New York, "has proved a source of 
greatest good in building up an inter- 
est in our church and its work." Our 
correspondent continues: " We have 
been particularly fortunate, I think, in 
securing the services of Mr. Copeland, 
of Omaha. In this 'wild and woolly 
West' men are inclined to stray away 
from the straight and narrow path of 
orthodoxy to the free air of a purer 
and better religion, and our church is 
crowded, patficularly on Sunday nights, 
with people who are anxious to hear 
what many of them call 'the new Gos- 
pel.' We" are very hopeful for the 
future and already we are talking of a 
new location, our present quarters being 
inadequate. Mr. Copeland has organ- 
ized 'Unity Guild,' among other things, 
and we are to have night classes in 
voca! music, French, German and sten- 
ography. The teachers are all volun- 
teers and the instruction free to mem- 
bers of the Guild." 

Australia.— -The inhabitants of Vic- 
toria have been asked by the govern- 
ment to record their religious belief. Ac- 
cording to the Christian Life, the fol- 
lowing is the result: "There are ap- 
parently about r5oclassesof religions and 
professors of no religion in Victoria. Of 
Episcopalians there are three varieties, 
of Presbyterians eleven descriptions, of 
Methodists nine kinds, of other 'Protes- 
tants' no fewer than forty denomina- 
tions, three sorts of Catholics, thirty 
other sects, between twenty and thirty 
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bodies calling themselves of no denom- 
ination, and a score of classes under the 
heading 4 No Religion.' Three persons 
have, with great frankness, proclaimed 
£ s. d. to be their religion. One man 
returned his belief as being in 'Free 
Trade,' and one person called himself a 

* Believer in parts of the Bible.' Six 
men and three women constitute a 

* Church of the First Born,' and among 
units in the return are a Burrowite, a 
Millerite, a Walkerite, a follower of 
Bishop Colenso, a ' Man of God,' and 
a Parsee." 

Muskegon, Mich. — The Unity 
Club has printed in pamphlet form a 
memorial tribute to its old president 
and everybody's old friend, the late 
Major Chauncey Davis. The simple, 
conscientious, helpful veteran well de- 
served these warm words from the 
friends who knew him well and at his 
funeral told each other the solid worth 
of such a life among them. Reed Stu- 
art's funeral sermon is given in full. 
All their words seemed keyed to Whit- 
tier's lines: 

"Such was our friend. Formed on the good 

old plan, 
A true and brave and downright honest man. 
His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply Doing Goody 

Fall River, Mass.— The Unitarian 
church at Fall River is reported in a 
prosperous condition. The minister's 
bible class numbers forty-four, and is 
studying "Ethics"; the Sunday-school 
and Unity Club are full of interest, and 
two Reading Circles meet regularly, 
weekly, at the pastor's study. The 
minister, Rev. A. J. Rich, was present- 
ed with a heavy gold headed cane and 
other substantial and beautiful tokens of 
affection for himself and wife on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion and marriage. 



A Boon to Ladies. 

nta£t ^IhS 8 ^ ?^ Com P on y. No. 202 Franklin 
rwL -S^ a X the "anuractorere of the Ball's 
Corsete, and the well-koown Kabo Corsets, have 
Sm!.k ^\*yJ**?*\ "nprovemente in their goods 
which will be of interest to our lady readers All 
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to aJl wearers of corsets. 
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of the corset and by the use of it tlie breaking of the 

»Jl e ^deretand these celebrated corsets, with the 
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dry goods dealers of the United States ! 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, February 24, services at 1 1 
a. m. Study Section of the "Fraternity, March 
1 ; subject, " English Cathedrals." 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min. 
ister. Sunday, February 24, services at 10:4s 

A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday February 24, services at 
10:45 a. M. 

All Souls Church, corner Oak wood boul 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, February 24, service* 
at 1 1 a.m.; subject, "Theodore Parker's Tri- 
umph." Unity Club, Monday, 8 p. m. the 
Emerson Section. Tuesday, 8 p. m the Phil- 
osophy Section. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gan 
nett, minister. Sunday, February 24, services 
at 10:45 a. m. 

The Chicago Institute, Sixth Lecture 
on Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday, February 28, 8 p. m , Architectural 
Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Building, 
entrance on Van Buren street. 

The Woman's Physiological Institute. 
The eighth lecture, on "The Lungs: The 
Prevention of their Disease," by Dr. Roben 
Hall Babcock, February 25, 3 p. m., Ethical 
Culture Hall, 45 and 47 Randolph street 
Lecture free. 

The Chicago Woman's Unitarian Asso 
ciation holds its next meeting at Unit} 
Church, February 28, Mrs. W. C Gannett, 
leader; topic, " James Marti neau : His Relig 
ious Thought and Life." 

Burlington Route. 

Cheap Lands In the West. 

Alons the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, ae well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 

BURLINGTON'S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit Send to 
trie undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for office or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P 8 EURTIH 
Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent' 0. B. & Q.' R, R. 

~ * Oil. 



If yon want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 

Maule's Seeds. 

There is no question but that Maule's Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United 8tates proves it, for 
I now nave customers at more than 31,000 post- 
offices. When once sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. My new catalogue for 1889 is pro- 
nounced the most original, beautifitUy illustrated and 
readable Seed Catalogue ever published. It contains 
among other things, cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, etc., to the amount of $3,500 
You should not think off purchasing any seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is mailed Tree to all 
enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 

WM. HENRY M AULE, 

1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BALL'S CORSES are Boned With KABO 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

Chicago Corset Co. 

CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 



"Religious New York" 

Profusely and beautifully illustrated showing the 
churches of the Jews, Catholics and Protestants, 
and fine portraits of some of the heads of the 
churches of the Metropolis. This article in Demo- 
rest s Monthly Magazine for March is a very spirited 
one by the Rev. Carlos Martyn. It is better than a 
Sunday visit to New York, and will be < ' 
est to every member of the family. 



Sunday visit to New York, and will be of great inter 
est to every member of the family. The Marcl 
number of Demorest's Monthly Magazine is a won 



Chicago, 



^Whyahouldamanwhose blood is warm within 

MmirfKfetV H S. dl 9E? d M * around and make 
something of himself. One of the best ways of ctoing 

Sold, V^ ****** ^ B ' F * JohMon * Co?, RJSK 
^Wateh Laredo, Texas. See advertisement in this 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Scriptures Hebrew and Christian, Volume II. m 
Edward T. Bartlett, D, D., and John P. Peters, Ph 
D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 669. 

P™* - $1.50 

A SL?»^ tC r OUr f e , il1 Bu8i n«» Short. hand. By David 
PhihpLindsley. Boston: Otis Clapp A Son, 10 



Price 



$1.25 



Christ in the Life. By Re* Warren S. Woodbridge. 
Boston: Umversalist Publishing House. Cloth, 
pp. 94. 

Prlc ® 25c 

The. Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. By Alfred 
Binet, Translated from the French by Thomas 
McConnack. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. Cloth, pp. 120. 

Pri<» 750 

Steadfast. By Rose Terry Cooke. Boston: Ticknor 
i9« Chlcago: A - C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 



pp. 426 
Price.... 



..$1.50 



! derf ul number. The children will be delighted with 
Young Japan at Play, handsomely illustrated in it 
Ask yoar newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents to the 
publisher W. JENNINGS bEMOREST, 15 ~ 
St, New York. 



E. 14th 



20 



P F N T Q ?5L 8 * lv # Gr °i? one cent stamps 



your 



i |i I j pays for the Fabmkbs' Reo- 

obd, (illustrated) one year, and 

address printed in the A«ent8' Record, 



— r*. "T *""* *?". ,. v i , mwu "* ">e accents' ttEOOBD, 
whichgoes whirling all over the United States, ana* 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, books 
newspapers, magazines *c, from those who want 
agents. It is but a small investment which pays well. 
List sent to each answering this. 
Record Fob. Co., Man tie. Indiana. 



COME TO THE LAND OF 

BIG RED APPLES. 

Pears, Prunes, Etc. WJiere the climate is so mild 
grass remainsmen during all the year. U. S. census 
report shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. 
Kich lands cheap. Send stamp for an Illustrated Pam- 
pniet to 

BOARD OF TRADK, Mai em, Oregon. 



POWDER POINT 8CHOOL.-Preparee for 

scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, S. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Maes. 



h» K ^* ?• Sfci e - J volume, 12mo, $1.50, post 
paid. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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CREAM 




^ Perfect Htf* 



Its Baperior excellence proven in mill ioD e of homes 
for more than a quarter of a century. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 



NSW YORK. 



ST. LOUIS. 



BABY 




CARRIAGES! 

We make ;t specialty of manufac- 
turtutf Uaby Carriages to »ell di- 
rect lo private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with a dealer. We He ml Car- 
'rtatfes to all points within TOUmilen 
of DbkflUTO Tree ofchura*e. Send 
for rata I ok i) e. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr. f 

62-64 Cljbourn Ave., Chicago, 111. 



A MAGAZINE 
The only one of Its kind published. De- 



SH0PPIN6 
DV UAH voted to the interests of women. Fall 
U I MAIL of fashion, hints on shop ping, lnformA- 
tlon on personal and domestic subjects, notes of trarel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher's Christmas offer in each number. Send 60c for 
one year's subscription, and receive our Illustrated Gat* 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address— Shop* 
pinsr by Mall. 7 & 9 Jackson St, Chicago. 
Laura A Chamberlain Publisher and Proprietor. 



100 



100 



ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 
B> For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Kntertainlng fettorieti by the 
Beet American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cent*. Address, 
Potter e\ Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st, Boston. 



TOKOLOGY 

The most popular wor£ for iprilTC 

1 12,000 SuLDS^ II:?? AGENTS 

Alice B. Stockham e\ Co., Chicago. 111. 



A book for every woman 

ALIOS B. STOOKHAM, M. D. 

Sample pages FKKK. 
most popular work for 



MONTH 



$75-00 tO $250.00 4<ie 



can be 
, for nee 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments 
may be profitably employed also. A few vacancies 
in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 
Main St. Richmond, Va. 



""HI I.IVk ^1*1 'A"ll<i MOBT UKUAHLK FOOD 

^nicin«, but ft it*»m-cooked food, 
mi tea to the veaktit itnmach, 
Pamphlet free. W ostrich * Co., 
(on every lahcl). Palmer, Mmi. 



'foOD 



FREE 



Sample Or. X. BTOXK'S KKUMIIlAl, WtKKIlS. 
Low Hate* to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. 8TOHK EKDICINX CO., Qalacy, Illinois- 



MASON <fc HAMLIN 

The cabinet organ was introduced in it* present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world, 

Mason A Hamlin offer* as demonstration of the 
unequalled ex ^\«^ A MOcellence of 
their organs, WlClAANIOthe fact that 
at aU of the 922 TO 9900. great World's 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1887, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invar*, 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred stylet 
tram 929 to $000 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason A Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are so* 
perior to «11Q| AilAC ^^ They 
recognize the|^ lANUOhigh excell- 
ence achieved GBAKD ft UPMOST by other lead- 
ing makers in the art of piano building, but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
year 1888, and now known as the "Mason & Hamloi 
riAXO 8TBINOER," by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with greatly increased capacity for standing 
In tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, tent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianos and organs told for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAOO. 




REDUCED TO $22.00 

Our "Columbia" No, 5» 

High Arm, Walnut, 5 Drawer, War- 
ranted 5 years. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price. Write for circulars. 

THE EWEL ITO CO., Toledo, o.,u.s. A, 



SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 



Almost as Palatabl e as Milk. 

Containing the stimulating p roperties* 0/ the 
Bypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
Che potency of both being largely increased* 

A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children: 

For Sorofolous Affections. 

For Anaemia and Debility,. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 

In fad, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWEB, nothing in the world 
gauals this palatable Emulsion. 

•OLD BY ALL DRUQQI8T0. 



POIllTttY «UIDK (complete) and oar «Or. 
IU U L 1 K I Monthly ft months on trial, 
lfte. BIR\L CALL, Colombo*, Ohio. 



THE OPEN" COTTKT, 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 



P.O. DRAWER, F. 



THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 

CHICAGO. ILL. 



EDWARD C. HEGELEK, President. 



169- 175 La Salle Street. 
DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 



THE OPEN COURT is a scientific and philosophical journal devoted to the work 
of M conciliating science with religion." 

The Open Court holds that Religion and Science, rightly understood, do not 
contradict each other. The apparent divergencies have arisen from the false dualistic 
conceptions of world and life. 

Thic Conciliation of Religion with Science The Open Court finds in Monism — to 
present and defend which is the main object of this journal. 

Monism is that view which recognizes the Oneness of All-Existence. 

Asa Philosophy, Monism is the basis of modern science. It teaches that truth is one 
and the same. 

As a Religion, Monism teaches that the individual is a part of the whole. The 
individual must conform to the laws of the All in order, not only to live but also to lead a 
moral life — a life that is worth living. 

The religion of Monism thus becomes the scientific basis of Ethics, which regulates 
the relations of the individual to his fellow-beings as well as to the cosmical laws of the All. 

The Open Court is the exponent of the most advanced thought of Europe and 
America in philosophical, biological and social subjects. It numbers among its contributors 
the most eminent litterateurs, scientists and thinkers of the present day. The effort is made 
to present, in live and faithful characters, the tendencies of progressive science and philoso- 
phy. Actual contact with the pulse of modern thought, in Europe and America, is what it 
oilers its readers. 

The issues for the past year contain essays by : 



Luacn A r teat. 
Aljrcd Binet. 
Dr. Edward Brooks. 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 
Monetae D. Conway. 
Prof. E. D. Cope. 
Prof Georg von Gizycki. 
Ludwig Noire. 



Prof. W. Preyer. 

Car us Sterne. 

L. J. Vance. 

Max Mutter. 

Prof. Ernst Mack. 

T. B. Wa kcmci n. 

Edmund Montgomery, M.D. 

M. Wilhehn Meyer. 



Felix L. Oswald, M D. 
Wm. M. Salter. 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 
Prof Calvin Thotnas. 
Geo. M. Gould, M.D. 
ti. P. Potvcll. 
S. Arthur Strong. 
Wheelbarrow. 



Price S2.00 for one year; Si. 00 for six months; jo cts.for three months. Single cofies m JO els. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 



LAREDO, TEXAS, 

has now the brightest Prospects of any town in the treat Southwest. Real estate will sorely advance from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent within the next 12 months. W~ WANTED 950,000 BY MARCH 1st. for safe 
investment, that will pay 100 per cent. For Particulars address A. W. GIFFOBD, 421 Olive St, 8t Louis, Mo. 
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